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‘The reports that had reached Cortes of the rmmense wealth of the empire over which 


Montezuma the Aztec ruler bore sway 


indamed ius amtston aod in us ronquest of Merico the Spanish adventures acted erth remarkable boidnenr and ctanes 
reat porsp by Montezuma Cortes forthwith proceeded to install himself im one af the splendid 


‘After having been received with 
palaces of the capital He then repaired to the emperor s palace possessed himself of the person of the monarch and had him 
conveyed to the Spanish quarters where he was kept as a hostage 
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{ GROUP 1—~INVENTORS 


A STEEL PROCESS that TRANSFORMED INDUSTRY 
Sir Henry Bessemer, Who, by One Invention Saved the Revenue Vast Sums, and 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER 


by Another Obtained Funds to Perfect 


STEEL to-day is by far the most important 
material used by the engincser. Bridges, 
machines, locomotives, giant ocean-going ships 
~—all require steel. Yet not so very 

ago steel was both costly to manufacture and 
unreliable to use. Our thers used iron, 
where we use steel; and had not Henry 
Beasemer discovered a method whereby iron 
could be transformed both economically and 
quickly into reliable 
steel, we should in all 
probability still be using 
iron to-day. In a word 
Henry Bessemer was the 
father of the “steel 


AN INDUSTR 


Anthony Bessemer, 
the father of the great 
engineer, was a most 
skilful and prosperous 
men. Born in the City 
of London, of Huguenot 
stock, he enjoyed very 
considerable success as 
an i in 
Holland and France. 
Tho French Revolution, 
however, reduced him 
to complete poverty, and 
he returned to England, 
having narrowly escaped 
with his life. Settling 
down in the Hertford- 
shire village of Charlton, 
Anthony Bessemer set 
to work to rebuild his 
fortunes by hard work. 
He set up a small fac- 
tory for the manufacture 
of gold chains, but subsequently abandoned 
this for the far more profitable trade of type- 
founding. In this latter enterprise he worked 
in conjunction with William Caslon, a member 
of the famous family of type-founders. 

fenry Bessemer was born into this atmo- 
sphere of manufacture on the 19th January, 
1813. Chariton was then a very secluded and 
inaccessible village, and the child Bessemer knew 
no better or more delightful way of passing 
his days than in wandering round his father’s 
workshops, asking innumerable questions, inter- 
fering when he ought not to have done, and 
generally behaving just as any other intelligent 
child would if given the run of a factory. He 
nearly worried the workmen out of their lives 





@ Third, His World-famed Steel Process 


by his inquisitiveness, yet they were all vi 
fond of him, and smilingly answered all ho 


inquiries. 

Apart from the time spent in acquiring an 
elementary education, Bessemer remained in 
the workshops. He soon proved that he had 
inherited all his father’s skill and mechanical 
ability. Anthony Bessemer was proud of his 
son, who delighted in nothing but machinery 

TAL MAGICIAN en ke racaie 
agement to develop his 
natural inclinations. 

By 1830 Henry had 
learned all that either 
the Charlton factory or 
his father could teach 
him, and he was anxious 
for a larger sphere in 
which to work, Accord- 
ingly, although he was 
but seventeen years old, 
he came to London and 
set up in business on his 
own account, 

His first venture was 
connected with the cast- 
ing of art-work in white 
metal. From his experi- 
ence in the type-foundry 
he had gathered much 
information about easily 
fusible alloys, and, turn- 
ing this to good account, 

6 was soon engaged in 
the ecduction SP eke 


Although Sic Henry Bessemer is best remembered for hus phic : 
Proven that enabled steal to be produced ia bulk ata low ™ct# replicas of well 
cost, he made other cont butions to industrial progress, 


known statues. Nor did 
he disdain to cast such 
trifles as trinket boxes. The excellence of his 
work attracted attention, and before he had 
been in business 2 year, he was showing pieces 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 

From his father Bessemer had inherited 
great skill both as a draughtsman and a die- 
sinker. Armed with these two accomplishments, 
he began to turn out all sorts of embossed 
metals, leathers, and fabrics. This branch of 
his activities flourished no less ee the motel 
casting, so that, at an age when many boys 
are only about to leave school, Henry Bessemer 
was already @ prosperous manufacturer in a 
small way. Moreover, he had made his mark 
entirely through his own initiative and the 
excellence of his work. 
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SIR HENRY BESSEMER 


the art exhibitions held there, 
Bessemer came into touch with the officials of 
Somerset House, One day he heard one of 
them commenting on te frauds which une 
pulous people were able to 8 
repeated use of the MamsoeTafheed t0 deeds. 
Bessemer began to devise a means for prevent- 
ing such malpractices. For a month or more 
various projects kept revolving in his mind, 
and ultimately he produced his first important 
invention—a perforated die, which enabled a 
date to be impreesed indelibly on every stamp. 
Gives Invention to the Government 
His friends at Somerset House were delighted, 
and the invention was taken up officially. With 
great generosity Beasemer refused to accept 
remuneration for his invention. At the time he 
was promised an official appointment in recog- 
nition of his services, but, although he pre- 
vented frauds amounting annually to about 
£100,000, the promise was never fulfilled. 
Disgusted by this treatment, Bessemer turned 
his attention to other fields, and in 1833 he 
patented the first plumbago pencil. Till that 
year what is now called a “lead” pencil was 
unknown. The superiority of Bessemer’s new 
pencils immediately appealed to the public, and, 
since he could buy plumbago waste for their 
manufacture very cheaply, Bessemer reaped 
a handsome income from this source. Never- 
theless, his active mind soon tired of i 
manufacture, and, of his interests to 
some more plodding and hamdrum individusl, 
be turned his attention to his father’s trade of 
founding. 
sequence of invention, rapid exploita- 
tion, and final disposal to another marked 
Bessemer’s career through all his life. Although 
he amaased great wealth, he did so pontentaly 
Money for its own sake never interested him 
to any extent. Occupation for his restless 
inventive mind was the for which ho 
craved, and unless his mind were busy grappling 
with a problem he was never happy. 
‘Typecomposing and Embossed Velvet 
As 5 type-founder Bessemer quickly turned 
his attention to improvements. He tried casting 
under ure, to procure & out- 
line in the finished letters. By 1838 he had 
invented the first type-composing machine, the 
ancestor of the modern linotype. By aid of this 
he could set 5,000 types an hour, i in that day a 
prodigious number. Type-f alone did 
not prove sufficient to absorb his entire energies, 
so he spent his spare time in producing a process 
for making embossed velyet. He not only 
invented the process, but also designed all the 
machinery required, and even engraved the 
embossing rolls with his own hands. 
When he entered the trade the price paid 


Turns His Mind to Steel 


by the velvet manufacturer to the embosser 
was six shillings per yard. After he had used 
his new machinery for a year or two this price 
had fallen to twopence. Bessemer then aban- 
doned the industry. 

This venture was typical of many. He would 
enter a new field of manufacture, examine ita 
methods, scrap them, substitute better ones of 
own invention, revolutionize the prices 
ruling in in the market by his competition, and 
uish the whole thing because it no 
longer interested him. Industrialista hoped 
and prayed that He 


ay 


Gold and Bronze Powder 

Between 1840 and 1850 Bessemer r engoged 
successiully in two or three new ventures. 
considered the question of the manufacture of 
gold and bronze powder. The secret of these 
preparations had been known in China and 
Japan for many centuries, and they had been 
cleverly imitated in Germany. In 1840 the price 
of such powders and the paints made from them 
was es much as £5 10s. a 

For a long time Bessemer, try as hard as 
he could, found himself unable to discover the 
secret of the German process. All his early 
productions compared unfavourably with the 

then on the market. Initial failure, 

wever, only served to increase his determina- 

tion, and he vowed he would not be beaten 
by @ bronze powder. 

At last he found the secret, and a plant was 
organized to exploit it. The secret of the new 
process was entrusted only to a few of Bessemer’s 
Telatives, whom he put in to manage the new 

For nearly forty years these works 
continued active, during which time the Price 
of the powder fel] from £4 (the original price at 
which it was Pieced on the market) to iar fe 
crown @ pound. 

It was on the outbreak of the Crimean War 
that Bessemer first turned his mind to the 
manufacture of steel, 2 branch of industry 
which was destined to absorb most of his 
attention until he died. Early in the campaign 
the defects of the British artillery became a 
subject for critical comment at home, and 
Bessemer began to think out improvements in 
the design and manufacture of cannon. 

Apathy of War Office 

The British War Office, was totally adverse 
to considering any suggested improvements. 
Napoleon Il, however, heard of Bessemer’s 
proposals, and invited him to Vincennes in 
order to discuss them. 

Arrived in France, Bessemer conclusively 
proved, by a series of rather alarming experi- 
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Ushering In the Steel Age 


eee the materials — available for 
ing were not nearly strong enough. 
fleving blown several it eo of avtillery to 
pieces, he returned to ind eager to find 
some stro! material, which Napoleon pro- 
mised to adopt when it should be discovered. 
First of all, he started to experiment upon a 
mixture of pig-iron and steel fused x 
This new metal, patented in 1855, seemed just 
what was needed. To begin with, however, 
cannon made from it seemed to burst just as 
easily as the kind then ordinarily in use. 
Having demonstrated this to his own satisfac- 
tion, Bessemer turned 
once more to his re- 
searches. 

One day, shortly after 
this setback, Bessemer 
was melting pig-iron in 
a reverbera( furnace, 
when he noticed some 
pieces, which, although 
exposed to the air-blast 
of the furnace (and con- 
sequently in its hottest 
part), remained un- 
melted in spite of the 
tremendous heat. He 
quickly seized a long 
pair of tongs and took 
these pieces of iron out 
of the furnace. On 
examination they turned 
out to be mere shells 
of wholly decarbonized 
iron. The carbon, which 
makes iron brittle, had 
been completely burnt 
out of them by means 
of the air-blast. 

Bessemer realized that 
by some similar. means 
Pig-iron might be freed 
of the carbon it oon- 
tained, and ultimately be turned into steel. 
(Steel actually consists only of purified iron, 
containing about 1 per cent. of carbon, and a 
similar small amount of some other metal 
added in order to impart special toughness and 
elasticity.) Clearly if the excessive carbon, 
which is the cause of in iron, could 
thus be removed, Bessemer could at once set 
out on the manufacture of high-grade steel at 
a low cost. With his mind teeming with such 
thonghts as these, and excited at finding 
himself on the very brink of a momentous 
discovery, he worked at high pressure to render 
this new idea practicable. 

Bessemer took out his second steel patent 
on the 17th October, 1855. The specification 


In this battery of biast-furnaces the fumaces are 
tracks on the left dehver the ore and fuei into i 
catchers and also the stoves for heating the ar used in the furnaces, 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER 


described a method for “ forcing currents of air 
or of steam ... into and among the particles of 
molten crude iron . . . or of remelted . . . or 
refined iron, until the metal so treated is there- 
by rendered malleable and has acquired other 
properties common to cast steel, and still 
retaining the fluid state of such metal, and 
pouring or running the same into moulds.” 
This odd and curiously cumbrous sentence is 
interesting in that it describes for the first time 
the method by which cheap steel was soon to 
become easily available. It sounds the knell 
of the iron age and ushers in the steel age. 


WHERE IRON ORE IS REDUCED TO MOLTEN METAL 


nena numng from the shed. The inclined 


the furnaces, 





right are dust- 


This patent went on to describe a furnace 
capacious enough to contain a number of large 
crucibles. Into these molten pig-iron was run 
from a blast-furnace, and to the bottom of each 
reached a pipe, through which air and steam 
under pressure might be blown. This furnace 
o only the int step dorward. = 

ft ang its purpose, but very 
difficult to manage in practice, and also sadly 
uneconomical. No one could tell exactly when 
enough air had been blown through the molten 
iron to remove ail its impurities. The process 
was frequently carried on too long, with the 
result that iron oxide was formed, and this, 
remaining in the steel when it was finally cast, 
rendered it brittle and totally unreliable. 
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Sit Heacy Beseemer revolutionzed steelmaking by revolutionmang the plant of the furnace He introduced a current of 
such intenuty that 1t burnt out the carbon by the combustion of the unpuntees m the tron ore In days gone by the ar 
‘was sometunes obtained by worlang a parr of bellows, and the output was, in consequence, very much smaller than that 
obtained by present-day machinery In thus drawing a blast-furnace is shown as though :t had been cut sn two from top to 
bottem It 1s amply a wide chimney, hned with fire-brick Coke son ore, and limestone are brought up the inclined track 
and dropped in alternate layers through the door at the top When melted, the limestone and the impunites in the ore 
combine to form slag, and beth the slag and the iron sink to the bottom of the furnace The slag, being hghter, floats on 
top of the molten iron, and both are drawn off at intervals through the dram-pupes The necessary mgredients are fed 10 
constantly, 1m order to keep the furnace in continuous operation So that no heet may be wasted, the fumace us supphed 
with heated air The wr supply and exhaust system which do thus are explamed and iLustrated on the next pege. 
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—FED AND SUPPLIED WITH HEATED AIR 
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It takes several huge stoves to supply heated air for the blast-furnace One of these 1s shown in crom-section above A. 
central flue opens into a chamber on top, and from tha chamber channels lead through fire-bnek to another chamber at the 
bottom At first hot gases from the furnace, represented by black arrows, enter the central flue, rise, and pass cown through 
the aide channels, heating the fire-brick At the bottom they dicharge through a chunney Then dampers close the chimney 
and shut off the gas as shown, and asr, represented by white arrows, ws pumped the other way by the engines at the 11ght 
Tt is heated in the side channels, passes down the central Aue, und enters the bottom of the blast-furnace Meanwiule the 
hot gases are heatsng another stove Once the furnace has been ‘ blown in or starved, 1t ss necessary that st should cont nue 
its work uninterruptedly, as cooling or “‘freening destroys the whole of the fire-brck limng, which can only be reatored at 
great expense. ‘The largest blast-furnaces in England produce as much #8 5,000 tons of pig-iroa in the course of a week, 
and its probable that this rate will soon be sncreased (Reproduced from ‘ Caveell’s Chldren’s Book sf Knoutedge ' ) 
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No sooner had this patent been granted than 
Bessemer set to work thinking out improvements 
upon it, and to such good purpose that a third 
patent was taken out on the 7th December, 
1856. This, the now famous and familiar 
Bessemer converter, was a great steel vessel, 
not unlike ea vast melon in shape, which was 
supported on trunnions and provided with « 
thick lining of fireclay. (This melon-shaped 
converter is by no means universally used, as 
many fixed cylindrical furnaces have been con- 
structed to carry out the Bessemer process of 
steel manufacture). 

Decides Upon the Shape 

Finally, after much experimenting, Bessemer 
concluded that a pear-shaped or bottle-shaped 
veseel best suited his , 08 less heat was 


kind. Round the bottom of the converter were 
fixed several air passages (“tuyéres”), by 
means of which a blast of compressed air could 
be forced through the molten mass of iron. 

‘The mode of operation of this converter was 
0s follows, First, a charge of about one ton of 
pig-iron was run into the converter its 
wide neck. Then the air-blast was turned on, 
and the molten mass was soon “ boiling,” 
owing to the passage of the air through it. 

As it the metal, the oxygen 
in the sir combined with any such im 
as sulphur, or carbon, or silicon (which are 
invariably present in pig-iron), and converted 
them into their oxides. These oxides were 
either volatilized and carried away in the air- 
blast, or else were absorbed by the fire-brick 
lining of the converter itself. Since all oxida- 
tions produce a large amount of heat, the con- 
verter kept itself hot enough once the air-blast 
was turned on, and, through thus saving fuel, 
it proved a most economical machine to operate. 

Burning Out the Impurities 

Throughout this process of combustion great 
jets of brilliantly coloured flame shot through 
the neck of the converter, varying in hue accord- 
ing to the nature of the impurities in 
the crude iron. When these flames died down, 
the operator might know that all the impurities 
were burnt away and the converter contained 
only steel. Since the vessel was mounted on 
trunnions, it could easily be tilted up to allow 
the molten steel to run off from it. 

The snecess of Beasamer’s experiments and 
of his first converter aroused considerable in- 
terest, and he was invited to read a paper 
before the British Association at Cheltenham 
in 1856. He delivered an address entitled 
“On the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and 
Steel without Fuel,” and interest grew to 
intense enthusiasm. Such was Bessemer’s 


reputation, moreover, aa a practical man of 
science and an engineer, that, within a month of 
reading his paper, he had received £27,000 from 
ironmasters in payment for licences to use his 

Having obtained these licences, the iron- 


themselves, often hurriedly and inefficiently. 
As a result, they mostly failed to produce 
satisfactory steel. Enthusiasm for Bessemer, 
therefore, at. once gave way to discredit, A 
ery arose from the ironmasters that they had 
been cheated, they had been imposed upon, 
and that, doubtless, this thing would ruin them, 
Nothing was too bad to say of Bessemer ; he was 
an object of vituperation to every ironmaster 
in the country—those who had installed his 
plant, and those who had not. 

Stil! Room for Improvement 

The fact was that the Bessemer process, as it 
stood, really possessed very little value, though 
only slight improvements were to 
eliminate its radical defects. The old trouble 
still persisted—how was the workman in charge 
of the operation to know when enough, but not 
too much, carbon had been removed? To be 
of any use at all, steel must contain a small 

tity of carbon, which imparts a tremen- 
deraty“increeed strength and malleability. 
The mer converter would totally decar- 
bonize iron (a useless feat), but otherwise it 
could do very little. 

The storm of criticiam that arose against 
him did not ruffle Bessemer. He knew that he 
was still some way from success, and that he 
had put his patent on the market prematurely, 
although he dared not acknowledge either fact. 
Announcing that he would soon track down 
all the ironmasters’ troubles, he began a new 
series of experiments at his laboratory. 

Having backed his invention publicly, and 
believing in it, as he did, he was the last person 
to abandon it now. ‘The money which his 
metallic powders and embossed velvets had 
brought to him he now spent like water, in 
order to prove that his invention was not a 
failure, and that the ironmasters did not know 
their own business. 

A Way Ont of His Difficulties 

For many months Bessemer toiled away. 
He invoked the aid of the best scientific brains 
in the country, and called in the aid of practical 
working iron and steel makers by the score— 
all to no . It was not until the end of 
1856 that Bessemer found a way out of all his 
difficulties by adopting an idea originally put 
forward a young engineer named Robert 
Forester Mushet. Mushet’s process, which had 
been patented, consisted in decarbonizing the 
iron completely, first of all, in a Bessemer 
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His Debt to Mushet 


converter, and then adding to the charge the 
exact amount of carbon necessary to turn it 
into high-grade steel. The idea is amazingly 
simple—so simple, indeed, that Bessemer and 
all his clever assistants never thought of it. 

Owing to his failure to pay the requisite fees 
and to fulfil the necdfal formalities, Mushet 
allowed his patent to lapse, and Bessemer 
acquired it and incorporated it into his own 
process. He now to shew the pro- 
testing ironmasters how to work their conver- 
ters according to this new principle, 
and the newly produced Bossoner 
steel quickly became popular. The 
name of Mushet is now all but for- 
gotten. But we should bear in mind 
thet it was Mushet who enabled 
Bessemer to bring his 4s invention 
to perfection. Without Mushet cheap 
steel would have remained a dream 
for many more years to come. 

Starts a Factory of His Own 

Although he had silenced thew oriti- 
cisms, the ironmasters were still ex- 
tremely hostile to Bessemer and to 
his invention. To meet this opposi- 
tion he determined to start as a steel- 
maker on his own account. In 1859 
he built and opened works in Sheffield, 
where, of course, his converters were 
installed. For ten years these works 
were not financially successful, but 
Bessemer in his usual dogged fashion 
kept them working at full pressure 
the whole time During these years 
boat ee etiehe hough ae 
stantly bei: tented, al e 
process did not reach its final pitch of & 
perfection until, in 1879, a method 
was discovered whereby phosphorue 
(@ most malignant impurity) could 
be removed in the converter. , 

Within five years of the completion aA 
of Bessemer’s invention in 1859, his 
converter was in use at all the large 
steel-making centres of the world, 
and its real value to ind began 
to be understood. Once he had seen nis pro- 
cess fairly launched, Bessemer himself, at his 
Sheffield works, reverted to the work which 
had first led him to study the question of steel 
manufacture, and he was soon busy adapting 
steel for use in cannon manufacture. 

In this he waa met by the most determined 
epbosition from trade rivals, who were resolved 

it he should not capture this branch of their 

business. In fact, there is no doubt that, but 
for this stupid opposition, steel would have 
been used in this country for ordnance quite 
twenty years sooner than it was. Bessemer 






THE BESSEMER CONVERTER IN FULL BLAST 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER 


showed beyond doubt that his steel was far 
more suitable ar any other substance for 
making artillery. Blindness and also prejudice, 
fomented by his rivals in trade, alone arevented 
this fact from being generally recognized. 
Backed by its inventor's indomitable grit 
and perseverance, “ Beasemer steel” gradually 
came into use. Steel boilers for looo- 
motives, then steel railway lines, then steel 
tyres for locomotives—steel began to be put to 
one use after another. Steel rails might be 


The molten pig-iron 1 poured into the converter, which wm then tuted 
ipright. As the sron flows over the holes in the 
‘the hot alr-blast i fumed on and the smpunties are 


bottom of the converter, 
consumed. 


expensive, but they outlasted three iron ones, 
so that soon rails were being laid as fast as 
Bessemer could make the steel for them at 
Sheffield. 

True to his invariable practice, Bessemer 
quickly started to cut the priees in the steel 
trade. In 1860 Krupps had charged the fabulous 
price of £120 per ton for steel tyres. Six years 
later Bessemer was selling rather better tyres at 
£40 per ton. In a similar way he reduced the 
price of steel rails from £25 per ton in 1866 
to £12 per ton in 1867, These figures explain 
why Bessemer continued to be so extremely 
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unpopular among his fellow manufacturers, for 

they sent the bottom out of all their markets. 

Nevertheless, his policy of selling at the cheapest 

possle price justified iteelf, for he became 
ter one of the richest men in the country. 

As we have seen, Bessemer engaged in many 
different branches of manufacture. Yet he was 
totally unlike the typical industrialist. He 
never kept long to one branch of his various 
activities, no matter how remunerative the 
affair in question might be. Most capitalists 
take a pleasure either in the riches they amass 
or else in proving themselves model employers, 
but Bessemer, though he grew to be so wealthy, 
eared for neither of these ings. He loved to 
solve a problem for its own sake. His restless 
mind was continually speculating as to whether 
this or that process might not be improved by 
this or that innovation. 

‘Why His Career Was so Varied 

With an eminently practical man such as 
Bossemer, to think was to act. No sooner did a 
problem in industry attract his attention, than 
he started to solve it by buying or building a 
plant and entering the industry concerned on 
his own account. This explains how he came 
to be connected at one time or another with 
industries so diverse as type-founding, metallic 
powder manufacture, ordnance making, embos- 
sing melvt and the general steel industry. 

ter the ycar 1870 Bessemer gradually 
ceased to take much active interest in his steel 
works. He retired to a life of busy leisure, 
making his home at Denmark Hill, London, 
where he erected an observatory. Ingenious 





THE FIRST STAGE IN MAKING AN INGOT INTO A RAIL 


mill At this stage it is called 


His Swinging Saloon 


ideas kept running through'his head. A sufferer 
from sea-sickness himself, he invented & swing- 
ing saloon for sea-going vessels. In order to 
test this invention, he built a ial vessel, 
350 feet long, 54 feet wide, and of 4,000 horse- 
power. The saloon was hung on trunnions, 
and its movement was controlled by hydraulic 

i in such a way that, no matter how 
violently the ship pitched and rolled, the floor 
of the saloon remained level and steady. The 
performance of this invention, when tried in a 
rough sea, did not come Lap to Bessemer’s 
exactingly high standard, the project was 
abandoned rather prematurely. 

Loaded with Well-earned Honours 

In his retirement Bessemer reaped the 
honours he had earned during his strenuous 
career. He became a fellow of the Royal 
Society, was made a freeman of the City of 
London, and was knighted in 1879, for his ser- 
vices rendered to the Inland Revenue office 
more than forty years before. Numerous engi- 
neering societies and institutes also conferred 
honours on one who was so great an ornament 
to their profession, for it was agreed on ail 
hands that the invention of Bessemer steel 
ranked with the great events that have changed 
the face of society. 

Busy to the last, Bessemer died at Denmark 
Hill on the 15th March, 1898. He was buried 
in Norwood cemetery. In 1833 he had married 
Miss Anne Allen, who died a year before him. 
He was survived by two sons and & daughter. 

[8ce “Sir Henry Bessemer: an Autobiography “ 
(1905).] 
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GROUP 2.—EXPLORERS 


HERNANDO CORTES 


The CONQUEROR of the AZTEC EMPIRE 


How Cortes, with His “ Frightful Beasts, 


”” Overthrew the Powerful Montezuma and 


His People, and Added a Vast Territory to the Realm of an Ungrateful King 


A STRANGELY assorted crowd lined the 

aunny streets of a Spanish town awaiting 
the coming of its king. Unobserved among 
the throng of people stood a man of unkempt 
appearance, whose lined features and haggard 
countenance gave him an aged aspect that was 
not altogether warranted by his years. 

Not long before towns and villages through- 
out the country had been ringing with his 
praises. His fame had permeated the length 
and breadth of Spain, 
had crossed its bor- 


to England and the 
far-flung outposts of 
Europe. His name 
had been on everyone's 
lips. Now, unrecog- 
nized and unhonoured. 
even in his own land, 
he was jostled to and 
fro by a street rabble, 
an object of pity that 
was akin to contempt. 

A deep-throated roar 
and the sound of pranc- 
ing hoofs gave the 
first warning of the 
King’s approach. The 
crowd pressed forward 
eagerly, so eagerly that 
none noticed the old 
man force his way 

suddenly to 
the front. A careful 
observer would have 
noted a glint in his 
eye that told of a 
sudden determination, 
but no one divi 
his intention until, thes 
without warning, he for is 
ran forward test eal ; 
jumped on to the slowly moving royal carriage. 
; a Charles looked surprised, as well he 

ight, at this unheard-of proceeding. 

“Who are you?” he demanded angrily. 

There was a note of pride in the old man’s 
voice as he answered. . 

“J am a man,” he said, “who has gained 
you more provinces than your father left you 
towns.” 

Unfortunately, the historian to whom we are 
indebted for this anecdote, does not relate what 
happened afterwards. It doos not, however, 





count 
that 


THE CONQUEROR OF MEXICO 


idventurer, Hernant 


He set out 
Magellan started 


Tequire a vivid imagination to picture the 
sequel. Doubtless the haughty Spanish monarch 
gave orders that his impudent subject be cast 
back into the crowd. But King Charles could 
not have continued his journey that day with 
complete equanimity, for the boast of Hernando 
Cortes was not an idle one. 

Forty valuable years of his active life had been 
devoted to the unselfish service of his country, 
He had conquered Mexico and had created a 
New Spain beyond 
the seas. Vast tracts 
of rich new land in 
the New World had 
been added to the 
Spanish domain 
through his initiative 
and resource. He had 
conferred a lasting 
benefit on humanity 
by establishing a 
Kuro; settlement 
in the newly discov- 
ered. regions, and had 
guided its destinies 
with a wise hand for 
nine difficult years. 

He had encouraged 
and developed the 
more important indus- 
tries of the Mexicans, 
and with remarkable 
epee and fervour 

tried to teach the 

natives to put aside 
their idola and accept 
the truths of Christ- 
ienity. He had also 
discovered Lower Cali- 
fornia, and had made 
do Cortes, who acquired Mexico UUMerous expeditions, 
for the land of the Aatecs in the which had cost him a 
bs voyage round the world fortune and which had 
brought him little else but disappointments 
and hardships. 

Now other figures filled the stage, and Cortes 
was forgotten. Not only was the door shut in 
his face, it was barred and bolted egainst him, 
and jealous enemies stood on the threshold to 
deny him justice. As with Columbus, his 
popularity at Court and in the country waned 
‘as goon a8 he nad passed his zenith. Thus did 
the world reward its heroes in the sixteenth 
century. 

One of the main characteristics of Cortes 
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was his versatility. Brilliant alike as a soldier, 
a statesman, and a missionary, he stood out 
even amongst the great mon of his period. 
Yet his life, so full of promise and so rich in 
achievement, ended in tragedy. For this he 
‘was not entirely free from blame, for there were 
weaknesses in his character that his enemies 
were not slow to seize and enlarge upon. 
The Shafts of Eavy 

While striving, with courage born of reck- 
Jesenesa, to make Spanish dominion secure in 
Mexico, envious countrymen his ruin 
at Court and sought to deprive him of the 
honours he had so deservedly won. In the 
course of his long and varied career he was 

with almost every conceivable crime, 
but most of the complaints about his conduct 
were proved to be engendered by jealousy and 
to have no substance. 

Moat, persistent of the imputations of his 
detractors was that of cruelty. Judged by 
modern standards, Cortes was, without a doubt, 
unneceasarily severe, even inhuman. But it is 
doing him no more than justice to remember 
that he lived in a barbarous age, an when 
the strong exacted e merciless homage from the 
weak, without regard to method, when brute 
force rei over reasoned appeal, and “ the 
survival of the fittest ” was a universal creed. 

Cortes was not brutal in a zevengeful sense. 
In circumstances of peculiar difficulty, he 
thought it necessary to make an example of 
those who op} his will, and his fault in not 
giving more humane methods a trial was one 

e shared with most men of his time. Those 
who are unwilling to condone his cruelty will 
still find in the story of his great life heroic 
deeds that leave the balance of an unbiased 
judgment considerably in his favour. 

A Weak and Sickly Child 

His early years were spent at Medellin, in 
the Spanish district, of Estremadura, where he 
was born in the year 1485, No one thought in 
those days that Hernando Cortes was destined 
to enjoy world-wide fame. Very few, indeed, 
imagined that he would ever reach manhood, 
for he was a weak, sickly child, whose life was 
frequently despaired of. However, while others 
were full of mournful predictions 2s to his fate, 
Hernando bubbled over with good spirits, and 
refused to be depressed at the prospect of 
having his career prematurely closed. His first 
handicap in life—the terrible scourge of ill- 
health—was fought with that grim determina- 
tion with which he faced obstacles later in life, 
and as a result he blossomed forth inte strong 
jo ee of Cortes, whe came of & very 

ily, was poor, but he managed to 
sorape together enough money to send his son, 
For biesraphies ast included ta 


____ Meets with an Accident 


at the age of fourteen, to the University of 
Salamanca. It was a vain sacrifice, which 
he was soon to regret. Instead of developii 
an enduring interest in law, ea his father 
planned, lo gave up his studies af 
two years and left the university, irrevocably 
determined to seek adventure. His parents, 
with their minds still fixed on @ profitable lav 
career for their zon, did their best to disauadd 
him, but Cortes was headstrong and adamant 
A Choice of Adventures 

His first thought was to join the advent 
band gathered under the leadership of Gon- 
zalvo de Cordoba, a military captain wh 
deeds had brought ain much renown in tree 
Hearing, however, that a native Estre: 
dura, named Nicolas de Ovando, had beer 
appointed governor of Hispaniola and 
about to set out with a large force to tak 
up his duties, Cortes decided to throw in hi 
lot with him. Hispaniola appealed to him 
@ likely centre for adventure. 

Once more circumstances combined to 
about a change in hia plans. Before he reach 
Hispaniola, before even he left the shores 
Spain, he met with an adventure, but it was 

the type he wanted. One of his chief wei 
nesses was that of falling in love with practical} 
every feed-looking woman he met, and 
desire for the company of the fair sex led to 
accident, a few nights before he was due 
sail, that nearly ended fatally. He was attemy 
ingto seale a high wall, when ho lost his hold 

heavily to the ground, His injuries 
sufficiently serious to keep him in bed fi 
several days, and by the time be was con. 
valesoent Ovando had sailed. 

Cortes thereupon reverted to his origi 
intention of joining Cordoba and journeyed 
Valencia, Here he experienced all the hard| 
ships of an adventurer’s career without enjoy. 
ing any of ite lustre, and after months 

ing and privation he returned home, 
sadder but not much wiser man. For mont 
afterwards his mode of living was i 
in the extreme, and from being a disappoint 
ment to his family he came to be regarded as 
wastrel. Cortes and immortal fame seemed ai 
that time to be as far apart as the two poles, 

Decides to Go to Hispaniola 

Fortunately, he had sufficient strength 
character to pull himself together before hi 
had wandered far on the downward pat 
Often must he have wondered during the 
dark cayt what the future held for him, an 
inan to recover some of the ambition 
his early youth he decided suddenly to 
for Hispaniola. Only too relieved to get rid 
such a worthless son, his parents readily ga: 
him the money necessary to enable him 
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casry out his project, and the early part of 1504 
found him on the way to San Domingo. 

‘This voyage witnessed the first of a remark- 
able series of incidenta, which led people to 
believe at one time that Cortes was blessed with 
Divine guidance. Driven out of her course by a 
severe storm, his ship drifted aimlessly for 
several days. A slow death by starvation 
threatened the whole company, but, when the 
end seemed near, a dove alighted on the boat. 
The next day, by following tho direction of its 
flight, they succeeded in reaching land. 

A Popular Figure in San Domingo 

Welcomed by Ovando, Cortes was soon 
entrusted with responsibility, and he immedi- 
ately poe his worth. During the next fow 
years he took part in many expeditions against 
Indian rebels, and gained much military experi- 
ence and knowledge that was to be useful to 
him later on. In 1511 he joined an expedi- 
tion under Velasquez, which had for its object 
the conquest of Cuba, and, earning fresh dis- 
tinction, he bocame one of the most popular 
figures in San Domingo. Ten years’ honest and 
strenuous service had completely transformed 
him. From a dissolute youth with no ambi- 
tion in life, he had become a handsome, dark- 
bearded, plausible, well-spoken, sad-featured 
man, imbucd with aspirations and with the 
will to conquer. 

Shortly after his marriage to Catalina Xuarez, 
which took place after his return from Cuba, 
Cortes was given the command of an oxpedi- 
tion to Mexico. The New World had been dis 
covered twenty-five years before, and Mexico 
was popularly supposed to hold the fabulous 
tiches which Columbus had tried unsuccessfully 
to find. Rumours that he was likely to be 
deprived of his command urged Cartes to com- 
plete his preparations with all possible haste. 
The conquest of Mexico was a task that made 
& doves PPpoal to iin, and he was deter- 
mined not to let such a unique opportunity 
slip by if he could avoid it. 

Gives a Butcher a Gold Chain 

The need for haste and secrecy became more 
and more apparent as the days passed. No 
longer was there the least doubt that the 
governor intended to supplant Cortes at the 
last moment, but the wits of the latter were 
more than a match for the governor's. On the 
eve of sailing, Cortes persuaded a butcher to 
hand over all the cattle he posscssed, suf- 
ficient to supply a large-sized town, and in 
payment gave the ii vendor @ gold 
chain which he had worn round his neck. The 
final preparations completed, Cortea sailed 
hurriedly from Santiago with a miniature 
Armada, on the 18th November, 1518. His 
adventure had begun. 


The Fair Donna Marina 


Velasquez, the governor, made the old 
mistake of shutting the stable door after the 
horse had escaped, and he paid the inevitable 

. With some miles separating them, 
Cortes could afford to be defiant, and when, 
at Trinidad, he received orders to return, he 
courteously but firmly refused. Velasquez then 
made a further attempt to recall him at Havana, 
where the governor waa peremptorily ordered 
to arrest Cortes, but, with the unswerving 
support of all his men, be once again declined 
to be accommodating. : 

Cortes probably realized that something more 
than his own efforts would be required before 
he could hope to bring his risky venture to a 
successful conclusion. Like Micawber, he was 
always hoping that “something would turn 
up,” and his optimism was not unrewarded. 

Two Pieces of Good Fortune i 

At the very outset good fortune brought him 
two allies, who were to prove of invaluable 
assistance to him. On the island of Cozumel, 
just off the Mexican a con he came asain i 
Spanish sailor, who survived a shipwreo! 
some years before, and who had gained a most 
vseful knowledge of native languages and 
customs. Then again, in March, 1519, shortly 
after landing on the shores of Mexico, a native 
chieftain presented him with a beautiful prin- 
cess, whom he called Donna Marina, She 
was given him as a slave, but the kindness and 
courtesy of the gallant Spaniard won her love, 
and it was as an adviser and interpreter that 
she acoompanied the expedition. 

Even more valuable than either of these 
accessions was an old Mexican tradition, which 
proclaimed that a fair-skinned god had once 
ruled over the land, and had been driven out 
by @ bloodthirsty deity, who demanded human 
sacrifices. When therefore the Mexicans heard 
that white men had arrived in their waters 
“in towers that moved hither and thither 
upon the sea,” they thought their old deity 
had returned. Cortes was therefore rendered 
great homage, and was received with every 
circumstance of pomp and ceremony. 

As soon a8 he landed Cortes sought an inter- 
view with Montezuma, the great Mexican 
emperor, and asked for gold “‘ to cure a disease 
of the heart,” from which, he said, he and his 
men were suffering. The emperor sent him 
numerous presenta as evidence of his good will, 
but refused to see him. 

In a Serious Predicament 

Cortes was puzzled. His forces were too 
weak to enable him to conquer the country, 
end his passage through the thickly populated 
area that separated him from the capital was 
sure to be opposed. Yet whet was the alterna- 
tive? To give up his project when he had 
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advanced so far was unthinkable, and if he 
returned to San Domingo for reinforcements he 
knew he would be arrested. 

To some men the latter course would have 
seemed the lesser of two evils, but not to Cortes. 
He was an i man, resourceful, 


extraordinary 0 
courageous, and full of daring, and, having once 
RECEPTION 


decided to march on the city 
of Mexico and risk the con- 

ences, he went to the 
length of destroying his fleet, 
to prevent his men from de- 
serting and to deprive himeelf 
of the opportunity of leaving 
Mexico before his work was 
finished. Nothing could 
better illustrate the iron 
resolution and grim deter- 
mination of the man than 
this audacious deed. 

‘Was He a God? 

Cortes had laid the founda- 
tions of Vera Cruz and had 
covered over half the distance 
to the capital before he met 
with serious opposition. By 
that time the natives had 
begun to doubt whether this 
fair-skinned stranger was, 
after all, their god, and they 
gathered together an army 
of 50,000 to test his divine 
origin. 

The first crisis was reached 
when Cortes found himself 
compelled to give battle to 
this large force, but maimly 
through his horses—‘ fright- 
ful beasts,” as the natives 
called them—he won a de- 
cisive victory. The Mexicans 
made the fatal mistake of 
fighting in “ parties,” and 
with their crude swords, 
bows and arrows, and stone- 
throwing weapons, they 
proved no match for the 
highly trained Spaniards with 
their armour and artillery, 
and with @ skilfal commander 
to lead them. 

After their defeat the 
Tlascalans, as they were ‘ 
named, joined forces with the Spaniards 
against their common enemy, the Aztecs, and, 
with a greatly augmented company, Cortes 
continued his march to the capital. When he 
was less than one hundred miles away from his 
goal, the Aztecs planned a treacherous attack on 
him. Luckily he was warmed in time by Donna 


The magnificent 
frendahip. 
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He alighted from hus golden palanquin, drawn 
‘and greeted hus vuster with exquisite 
atten 


‘HERNANDO CORTES} 
Marina and was able to turn the tables on the 
plotters. When Montezuma heard that the 
invaders were approaching the city, he became 
greatly alarmed and dispatched magicians to 
stay their progress. This failing, he resigned 
himself to his fate, and Cortes entered the capital 
without reaistance on the 8th November, 1519. 


tiv 


and courteous Montezuma received Cortes with profuse tokens of 


by barefooted nobles, 

politeness, and then ordered the royal 

dants to conduct hum to ins apartments, 
The beauty of the city of Mexico exceeded 
the Spaniards’ wildest flights of fancy. Situated 
on an island in a small lake, and connected with 
the mainland by three giant causeways, it was a 
veritable “ fairy city,” with its host of gorgeous 
temples and palaces, its Venetian waterways, 
and its background of majestic mountains. 
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Small wonder that the Spanish soldiers were 
constrained to ask if “ this that they saw was 
not a thing in @ dream.” 

Cortes made straightway for the emperor's 
palace, where he was received in state by the 
gorgeously attired Montezuma and given rich 
presents. Then he withdrew to consider the 
next step. In striking contrast to the Spanish 
leader, Montezuma was very apprehensive of 
the future ; yet his worries and blems were 
as nothing compared with those of Cortes. The 
position bristled with difficulties. How long 
‘would the Aztecs suffer these unwanted 
to remain in their country ? What chance 
he of holding the city if they rose against him 4 
Should he return to Spain or attempt to form 
@ settlement at Vera Cruz ? 

Secures the Person of the Emperor 

None of these pressing questions could be 
answered at once, and Cortes decided to await 
events. As a measure of protection against 
sudden attack, he thought it advisable to keep 
the emperor in close confinement as his guest, 
and, accompanied by Donna Hocios ene asmall 
escort, he went to the palace politely 
requested Montezuma to surrender Eimsct?. 
Desperate situations call for desperate measures, 
and this is the only excuse that can be offered 
for such an amazing piece of effrontery. For- 
tunately, after many refusals the king gave way, 
and, amidst the evident grief of his Sllowes, 
he was conducted to the Spaniards’ quarters, 

‘No untoward incident oocurred for six months, 
‘but Cortes was conscious of a gradually increas- 
ing reativeneas among the tion. The 
Aztecs accepted the indignity of having their 
emperor made a prisoner ; they accepted the 
further humiliation of forming acts of 
vassalage to the King of ian But when 
Cortes interfered with their religion, when he 
broke up their idols and banned their human 
sacrifices, they raised their voices in angry 
protest and vowed to turn this meddlesome 
stranger out of their gates. 

Danger from Another Quarter 

A more pressing danger, however, threatened 
suddenly from a totally different quarter. 
While Cortes was playing for time and attempt- 
ing to cope with his difficulties in the capital, a 
message reached him that a fleet of eighteen 
ships with 1,200 men on board had arrived. 
They had been sent by the governor of Cuba 
with orders to secure Cortes and take him back 
in custody. 

The nimble-minded Cortes acted with his 
usual promptitude. After attempting, without 
success, to negotiate with Narvaez, the leader of 
the expedition, he went forward rapidly to 
meet him, leaving a small garrison to keep 
order in the city. Unprepared for the sudden 


Final Defeat of the Aztecs 


and brilliant attack made on him, Narvaez was 
easily defeated and was made » prisoner. 
Cortes thereupon persuaded the reat of the 
Spanish army to join him, and thus secured 
reinforcements that were to prove extremely 
valuable the following year. 

‘The Aztecs Attack the Spanish Garrison 

One had been averted, but another 
immediately threatened. Taking advantage of 
Cortes’ absence, the Aztecs rebelled, deposed 
their king, and attacked the little Spanish 
garrison in the capital. Cortes therefore lost 
no time in to the island city, where 
he arrived in June, 1520, with an army of 
1,300 men. 

The situation, already serious, rapidly be- 
came critical. For several days he and his men 
were in their quarters and subjected 
to 8 continuous homberd-nent br y the Mexicans, 
who occupied the house-tops, towers, and all 
the surrounding points of vantage. At one 
stage a large body of natives, who had stationed 
themselves on the temple summit, proved 
so troublesome that Cortes himself, though 
wounded, led an attack on the bs fa Posie: 
Ina desperate it lasting three 
intrepid comma: er proved his mettle by aie 
lodging the enemy regaining his quarters, 

In an effort to dissuade the mob from further 
violence, Montezuma, who had become an object 
of contempt, was killed. The Aztecs soon after- 
wards tired of their combative methods, and 
came to the conclusion that the simplest way 
to kill off the Spa was to starve thom, 
Cortes saw that it was imperative, and one 
night he withdrew his little force from the city. 

Divining his intention, the Aztecs made a 
furious assault on the Spaniards, and, forced to 
contest every inch of the way, Cortes lost 
two-thirds of his army before he reached safety. 

Besieges the Island City 

After this terrible experience, he might have 
been ted to give up all idea of conquering 
Mexico, but, instead, he set out with remarkable 
perseverance and determination to get back 
what he had lost. Boats were built, his army 
was strengthened and reorganized, ‘and, aided 
by the friendly Tlascalans, he laid siege the 
following year to the island city. The Aztecs 
fought Sie a fury born of desperation, and for 

the fighting continued: 

In spite of the superb genoralship of Cortes 
and his own contempt for danger, victory 
eluded the Spaniards for a long timc. Not until 
their new em had been captured and the 
dread horror of famine had thinned their ranks, 
did the brave Aztecs surrender, and when, on 
the 13th August, 1521, Cortes entered the 
capital, he found it a grim shadow of its once 
beautiful self, a city of disease and death. 
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Governor of New Spain 


The final defeat of the Aztecs made Spanish 
dominion secure, and Cortes immediately set 
to work to place the stricken country on the 
road to prosperity. The city of Mexico waa 
rebuilt and repeopled, the agricultural and other 
industries of the country were encouraged, and 
his field of conquest was widened by numerous 
expeditions, which Cortes aften commanded in 
person. He turned from war 
to peace with astute adapta- 
bility, and revealed himself 
to be as able an organizer as 
he was a fighter. 

One of the secrets of his 
success during this period of 
reorganization was his won- 
derful popularity. His men, 
many of them outlaws re- 
eruited from the lowest 
classes, gave of their best at 
his bidding, and when another 
man arrived from Spain to 
supersede Cortes, they flatly 
refused to serve under the 
newcomer, and Cortes was 
persuaded to retain office. 
At the end of 1522 he was 
appointed governor of New 
Spain b; home Govern- 
ment, who must have grown 
tired of sen: out expedi- 
tions with the fruitless quest 
of recalling him. 

Reported Dead 

Qn one occasion, while 
Cortes was on an expedition 
to Honduras, rumours of his 
death reached the city of 
Mexico, and the place became 
® centre of confusion and 
riot. The fruits of years of 
strife and valuable work were 
rapidly being dissipated, 
when he proved the falsity of 
the rumour by returning 
suddenly to the city, and 
restored order. Not once, 
but many times, his wise 
ruling and genius alone stood between Mexico 
and disaster. But during his absence complaints 
of his conduct had been sent to Spain by every 
ship. He was accused of defrauding the royal 
ieeeary, and even of plotting to set himself up 
as fe 

Soon Ponce de Leon was sent out to investi- 
gate the allegations against Cortes, but, as the 
commissioner died within a few weeks of his 
arrival and aa the persecution continued, to 
clear himself of the many fantastic charges laid 
against him, Cortes returned home in May, 1528. 
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A year later he 


AFTER HIS DECISIVE VICTORY AT OTUMBA 


‘13th August, 1521, after a desperate renstance of several months’ 


HERNANDO CORTES 


His fame had gone before him, and, like Colum- 
bus, he received a tumultuous welcome in his 
native land. At Court he was accorded high 
bogows, and for ribs te besked in pub- 
icity, drinking i 6 CH] trium 
that his fame to overflowing. re 
When, however, he returned to Mexico in 
July, 1530, Cortes went, not as governor, but 


ade 
‘The victonous Cortes entering Tlaxcala, after bus overwhelming victory at Otumba, 


musnion when the city of Mexico capitulated on the 

duration. 
with s miltary appointment as captain-general. 
Although he did not realize it, his star was 
now on the wane. His past good fortune seemed 
to desert him all at once, and for the rest of 
pert he ee more oF less sontinucaty 
eny ina and forlorn struggle agais' 
adversity. With tndiminished energy and per- 
severance he made several expeditions, which he 
equi and financed himself, and in his 
quest for the “South Sea” he made many 
important discoveries, including that of the 
peninsula of Lower California. 
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| HERNANDO CORTES 


These did not, however, bring him the reward 
he deserved. On the contrary, they tually 
swallowed hia fortune, and so redu did his 
circumstances become that he was compelled to 
sell his wifc’s jewels in order to purchase the 
necessities of life. The pLANTING THE CROSS 
chief cause of the » 
failure of his ven- ¢ 
tures was the anie 9 ~~ 
mosity of the governor, 
who hindered rather 
than helped Cortes in 
his bold plans. When 
he was not travelling, 
he lived on the out- 1 
skirts of Mexico city 
with his second wife 
and family, to whom 
he seems to have been 
very devoted. He had 
married again during 
his stey in Spain, wie 
his bride being Juana 
de Zuniga, the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman. 

Ten weary years 
dr by, years of 
ei nike by 
constant —_recrimina- 
tion and quarrels with 
the governor. These, 
with the lose of mone 
and property he mud. 
fered, made his life a 
misery. In an attempt 
to right things once 
more he returned to 
Spain in 1540, but, ifhe 
hoped to win the flint- 
hearted monarch’s 
sympathy, he was 
doomed to grievous 
disappointment. No 
longer was he a useful 
servant of the state, 
and the king and 
his Court ignored him 
altogether. Nor was 
his reception by the 
populace, the same 
people who had ac- 
claimed him ten years 


This stat 
before, less chilly. altar, at atehich! 


Public memory is ‘conquests of Spein ware made 


notoriously short, and those who recognized 
in the aged grey-headed figure the handsome 

Hernando Cortes of old, denied him 
the veneration due to a veteran patriot. 
The country he had served so faithfully repaid 
him with bitter neglect, and the mortification 












Neglect in Later Life 


bes felt at this treatment must have hastened 


his end. 

In a final effort to restore himself to royal 
favour, he gave his valuable aid in an expedition 
against Algiers in 1541. This further service 
failed, however, to bring about a change in the 
king’s attitude, and Cortes was driven to make 
an appeal by & letter, in which he set out his 
Stievancea. Revealing his deep resentment and 
grief at his infamous treatment, it remains one 
of the most pathetic and moving documents 
ever penned. In this letter Cortes wrote : 

I thought that, having laboured in my youth, tt would 
80 profit me that in my old age I might have easo and 
rest. And now it is forty years thet I have been 
‘oceupied in not sleeping, in eating ill, and sometimes 
eating neither well nor ill, in spending my estate and 
my life all in the service of God, gaining for 
my king many and very great kingdoms. I see 
myself (he concluded) old and poor and in- 
debted. Not only have I no repose in my old 
age, bub I foresee labour and trouble until my 
death. 

Denied justice, broken in health and 


~ 4 Apirits, Cortes retired to a little village 


near Seville, where 
on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1547, he 
bevetted his last. 
is it resting- 
place was in Seville, 
but his remains were 
afterwards reinterred 
in Mexico. The false 
accusations of his en- 
emies and his cruelty 
besmirched his me- 
mory for many years 
after his death, but he 
was finally vindicated 
by posterity and given 
proper place 
amongst the heroic 
figures of the past. 

Tt is idle to judge 
such a man as Cortes 
by modern standards, 
for manners and 
morals alter with the 
centuries. His con- 
quest of Mexico was 
conducted on lines 
that were sanctioned 
by the rules of war. 
The fare then in use, and, 
in the cause of Christianity. judged by the ‘aoral 
standards of his age, his religious and patriotic 
motives, although they were sometimes tinged 
with onal considerations, justified the aim 
for which he fought. 

[See Lives, by Arthur Help (2 vols., 1871), and 
F. A. MacNutt (1909).] 
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GROUP 3—BOSINESS BUILDERS WILLIAM PATERSON 


The FOUNDER of the BANK of ENGLAND 


William Paterson, a Farm Labourer of Scotland, Who Established a National 
Institution Which Has Become the Soundest Financial Concern in the World 


‘'N December, 1699, a small vessel bearing 
a little grown of aie and dicincinnad 
fortune hunters approached the coast of 
Scotland efter many months’ i adven- 
ture in foreign seas. It was the sole survivor 
of three vessels that had set out some eighteen 
months before amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm, 
and the scantily clad and semi-starved men 
and women and children in it were all that 
remained of a brave host that had gone forth 
full of hope and confidence in the future. 
Among the homesick 
and impoverished wan- 
derera was 8 man named 
William Paterson, whose 
scheme it was that had 
inspired the ition, 
and who had suffered 
more from ite tragic 
failure than any of the 
participants, for he had 
lost his wife and child ; 
and illness, of which, 
we are told, “ trouble of 
mind was not the least 
cause,” had reduced him 
almost to a skeleton. 
He was also the poorer 
by £10,000, and the dis- 
aster had robbed him of 
the fruits of years of 
painstaking research and 
daring enterprise. Yet 
his spirit had not been 
entirely crushed by the 
calamities that had over- 


taken him and those who It was on the site of this London house, 


had entrusted their lives 5 John Houbien, thet the 


and money to his keep- 

ing. Even as his eyes turned gratefully towards 
his native country, and he sniffed at the air 
which was to restore him to health, his ingeni- 
ous and never-resting mind wes evolving plans 
for another expedition. : 

Thia lifelong dream of Paterson, which he 
was destined never to carry out, was the estab- 
lishment: of a trading colony at Darien, on the 
narrow strip of land between North and South 
America, which is to-day bisected by the 
Panama Canal. Paterson had this 
district during his travels as a youth, and, not 
unreasonably, had came to the conclusien that 
it would form an ideal position for a trade 
centre since it afforded easy access to both 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 






were erecte 


Unable to obtain support for hia scheme in 
England, where he had become a person of 
importance, Paterson returned to Scotland 
and so convinced his countrymen that the 
acquisition of Darien would enrich them that 
they subscribed immense sums of money for 
the expedition, The shrewd, hard-headed mer- 
chants of the north saw in the proposel a long- 
sought opportunity to compete favourably with 
eee Soe ccocetul southern rivals, if 


All went well until a few days before the 
SITE WHEREON THE BANK WAS BUILT 


start of the well-equipped 
expedition, and then 
Paterson suddenly fell 
under suspicion owing 
to the discovery of an 
irregularity in the finance 
of another scheme which 
he had . He 
was entirely innocent of 
the charges made against 
him, and subsequently 
cleared himsel ¥, but there 
was no time for inquiry, 
and so Paterson, who 
should have been the 
director of the expedi- 
tion, was obliged to join 
ag an ordinary emigrant, 

Perhaps this was one 
reason for the failure of 
the expedition. Misfor- 
tune, however, dogged 
the emigranta from the 
start. 

Many died on the way 
occupied by from sea sickness and. 
- se e disease, and when Darien. 

was reached, anarchy 
and disorganization threatened the very life of 
the community. Scarcity of food and drink, 
and fear of attacks from Spanish colonizers, 
aggravated the disaffection. After some months 
of misery the disappointed Scots put to sea 
again, and those who survived resolved never 
again to embark upon Utopian schemes. 

Yet Paterson was a man of genius and sound 
practical sense, and it is probable that had 
he been given full command of the expedition 
there would have been a different tale to tell. 
That this singularly original and broad-minded 
man, who anticipated the free trade doctrine 
of Adam Smith, never lost faith in his Darien 
acheme is shown by the persistency of his 
subsequent efforts to revive interest in it. 


present 
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WILLIAM PATERSON 


But the fates were against him, and Britain 
lost. what might have been another India. 

Paterson, however, had already left his 
toark upon the age. He is remembered, and will 
alwaye be remembered, as the chief founder of 
the greatest banking institution in the world. 
This achievement he carried out against great 
obstacles, and it was only one of many sound 
financial schemes which he endeavoured to 
introduce a a _ when the commercial 

rosperity of E wes endangered by cor- 
Pee a unscientific methods. 

‘William Paterson was born in April, 1658, 
at the farmhouse of Skipmyre, in the parish of 
Tinwald, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. Very little is 
known of his early years, but it is stated that 
when he was about seventeen he tired of the 


THE GROCERS’ HALL AS IT WAS IN 1695 


‘Within a few months of the inauguration of the bank, the directors 
‘There iness untd the 


rented Grocers’ Hall. they carried on busi 
bank's removal to new premises in Threadneadi 


life of a farm labourer and set out for 
with a pedlar’s pack on his back and all manner 
of brillant schemes in his head, 

London failed him, and he emigrated to 
the West Indies, where for some years he lived 
&@ nomadio existence among the semi-beathen 
peoples of the Bahamas. ‘Tradition has it 
that he joined with the buccaneers who sailed 
up and down the coast, looting ships and 
raiding ports. A more probable account of his 
life at the period describes him as a missionary. 
He hed been brought up in a strictly religious 
atmosphere, and although he had fied from 
thia, it is more than likely that, finding himself 
among people lacking any kind of spiritual 
enlightenment, he tried to instil the Christian 
doctrine into them. 

He formed im; it trading connexions 
in the West Indies and New England, 
must have been frequently in London, for 
he was well known and rich enough in 1681 
to be elected a member of the Merchant 
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In the West Indies 


Taylors’ Company, being admitted to the full 
livery eight years later. 

In coffee-houses, both in London and in 
Holland, Paterson eagerly discussed his Darien 
scheme, and he also took a prominent pert in 
the revolutionary movement of 1688, which 
resulted in the consolidation of the Whig party, 
At that time Liberal opinions were regarded 
with suspicion in England, and the headquarters 
of the new party were actually in Holland. 

Paterson netted finally in London about 1689, 
and two years later, having successfully insti- 
tuted the Hampstead Water Company, he sub- 
mitted his scheme for the foundation of the 
Bank of England to the Government. In this 
he was associated with Michael Godfrey (who 
was afterwards killed at the siege of Namur 
in 1695 through rashly venturing into the 
danger zone with King William IE) and 
several other London merchants. 

Paterson was the genius of the group. 
It is impossible to do justice to his 
brilliance and enterprise or to grasp the 
soundness of his economic principles 
without first trying to realize the condi- 
tion of money transactions in England 
at that time. 

Charles I’s “Forced” Loan 

To begin with, there was no safe de- 
pository for money. Banks did not 
exist in London before 1640, At that 
time rich merchants deposited their 
bullion and valuables with the Royal 
Mint, which had its headquarters at the 
Tower of London. But the obvious dis- 
advantages of this method were demon- 


strated during tho reign of Charles I, 
when that monarch, failing to raise 
against Scotland 


enough money for his war 
by ordinary means, “forced” a loan from 
leading merchants of the City by the simple 
process of confiscating their “deposits” in 
the Tower. 

After this the goldsmiths acted as caretakers 
of the merchants’ money. They gradually 
became recognized bankers, lending aut money 
at interest and manipulating the exchange. 
But there was still no real guarantee of 
security, for the goldsmiths, by the nature of 
their trade, had ample opportunities for clippi 
and debasing the coinage, and thet they did 
80 extensively and to their enormous profit has 
been abundantly proved. 

“If the bulk of the money of the nation,” 
wrote one of the founders of the Bank of 
England, “which has been with the 
goldsmiths, had been deposited in the Bank 
four or five years past, it had prevented its 
being 80 80: clipped, which one day 
or the other must cost the nation one and & 
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The Bankers’ Debt” 

half millions or two millions to repair it.” This 
estimate proved to be very nearly correct. 
the iths continued to perform the 
fanction of bankers, and since the wealth of 
England developed greatly during this period, 
their power became enormous, for they could 
raise large loans and they were not particular 
about security, relying upon their profits 
in one direction to make up for 
Josses in another, 






runs on the goldsmiths’ banks led 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier, a City mer- 
chant, to write a pamphlet advo 
cating the establishment of a 
“bank of payment” in London 
for the purpose of stabilizing 
eredit on @ national basis. This 
was followed in 1658 by a peti- 
tion to Parliament drawn up by 
Samuel Lamb, entitled, ‘‘Season- 
able Observations humbly offered 
to his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector,” proposing the founda- 
tion of a bank, and pointing out 
the advantages of increasing the 
national capital, securing it from 
irregular manipulation, and lower- 
ing the rate of interest. 
Power of the Goldsmiths 

These suggestions were un- 
heeded, and when Charles IT came 
to the throne he still further 
increased the power of the gold- 
smiths by borrowing large sums 
from them. In a little while 
both Crown and Government were 
hopelessly dependent upon these 
amateur bankers. Samuel Pepys 
observes in his Diary that the 
Treasury is paying 15 to 20 per 
cent. for money, which “is a 
most horrid shame.” 

Later on, however, Charles IT 
discovered 2 means of raising 
money outside the country. He 
entered into a secret treaty with France to 
make war against Holland, and received three 
million pounds. In spite of this he was soon 
again in difficulties, and on the 2nd January, 
1672, he suddenly ordered the suspension of 
all payments from the Exchequer for twelve 
months, . 

Subsequently he reduced the period to six 
months, but many people were In 
a desperate effort to save themselves the 
goldamiths’ banks stopped payment, but they 
Tost over three million pounds. A lawsuit 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


ginal of this picture, by G. Harcourt, 1s one of the 
adorn the wails of the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange, 
‘others represent equally important epusodes in the country’s history. 


WILLIAM PATERSON 


followed and dragged on for many years, the 
goldsmiths finally winning their case. The 
interest paid on this money, which is known 
as the “bankers’ debt” still forms part of 
ea a debt, for which the Bank of 
land is responsible, having been consolidated 
with the South Sea snnuite. 
Such experiences as these opened people's 
eyes to the need for an entire reformation of 


that 
The 


Ponder 





1 
the banking system. No form of investment 
or deposit was safe; even the City Orphans’ 
Fund was liable to misappropriation and depre- 
ciation. By now the coinage waa so debased 
that people preferred to accept bank-notes 
rather than money. During the early years 
of William III’s reign five pounds in cash 
was worth hardly forty shillings. 

The extravagance of the Stuart kings had 
left the Crown practically bankrupt, so that 
when William III came to the throne he and 
his indefatigable Chancelior of the Exchequer 
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and a lottery, 
in order oy ee the a the army. 
The customs and excise were increased, and 
there were also introduced the poll-tax, the 
stamp tex, and the window tax. These were 
hopelessly inadequate to meet deficiencies, and 
the king was obliged to beg a loan of £100,000 
from the City of London. 
Paterson Submits 2 Scheme 

Meanwhile Paterson, at his “Wednesday 
Club Debates,” held in a London coffee-house, 
was slowly maturing his plans. In 1691 he 
submitted, with his partners, a scheme for 
lending the Government one million pounds 
in return for a yearly payment of £65,000, 
on condition that the notes of the newly 
formed bank should be made legal tender. 
This came to nothing owing to the Govern- 
moent’s refusal to legalize the notes. Paterson 
was 80 sure of the success of his scheme that 
he was willing to waive this condition, but 
his partners would not agree 

A second acheme for a two-million loan was 
leo: rejected, and then Paterson drew up his 

report upon a posed corporation to 
be called “ The Governor and Con of 
the Bank of England.” The sum of £1,200,000 
was to be raised and lent to the Government 
in return for a yearly interest of £100,000, and 
the corporation was to have the right to issue 
notes up to the value of its capital. 

In a pamphlet issued at the samo time 
Paterson outlined his economic creed and formu- 
lated the three main principles of his scheme: 

1. That all money or credit not having an intrinsic 
value, to answer the contents or denomination therect, 
is false and counterfeit, and the loss must fall one 
where or other. 

2. That the species of gold and silver being accepted, 
and chosen by the commercial world for the standard 
or measure of other eflects, everything else is only 
accounted valuable as compared with these. 

8. Wherefore all credit not founded on the universal 
species of gold and silver us tmpracticablo, and can 
never subsist neither safely nor long, at least fill some 
other species of eredit bo found out and chosen by the trad- 
ing part of mankmd over and above or m lieu thereof. 

Permission Granted for a Bank 

The scheme, embodied in the Tonnage Bill, 
was introduced into Parliament during 1694, 
and, in spite of vigorous opposition from the 
goldsmiths and the temporary enthusiasm 
aroused by a rival but unsound proposition 
Bae te soe ment of a pea bank, Paterson 

‘is frie were permission to 
found their bank. a 

On the 10th July, 1694, Sir John Houblon, 
@ man of high standing in the City, was 
appointed governor, and twenty-four directors 
were elected. Paterson was granted a salary 
of £2,000 a year and ranked as a director. 
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Founding of the Bank 


‘The first business of the bank was carried 
out at the Mercers’ Hall, but within a fow 
monthe larger offices were taken st the Groce 
Hall. The present premises were erected 
in 1782, on the site of a house previously oocu- 
pied by Sir John Houblon. 

‘The immodiate sutcoss of the bank aroused 
suspicion and jeal on sides. lonest, 
merchants mie warned of the disasters that 
would overtake them “if they got into the 
clutches of this harpy of Grocers’ Hall,” It 
was argued that the bank, by offering too 
attractive an investment, would absorb all the 
capital in the town and leave none for com- 
mercial enterprise; that it would make the 
Crown and the Government all-powerful; and 
that if it failed it would drag the whole of 
England with it to ruin. 

‘Warnings Not Justified by Events 

Thanks to the prudence and foresight of 
the directors, nothing of the kind happened. 
Bank of d stock rose steadily in value, 
and the feeling of security that was created had 
far-reaching effects upon British commercial 
enterprise. Politically, the creation of the 
bank had vast consequences. No longer em- 
barrassed for want of money, the Government 
were able to extricate themselves from the 
financial obligations incurred by the Stuarte, 
and England once again recovered her prestige 
amongst the great nations of the world. 

Paterson did not remain for long in close 
association with the great institution which 
was almost entirely the product of his own 
brains. After the tragic death of his oo- 
partner, Michael Godfrey, he found himself 
in disagreement with the rest of the directors 
upon several questions of the bank’s policy 
and formally resigned. 

He took no part, therefore, in the first great 
crisis in the bank’s history, which occurred in 
1696. This was, in one sense, the direct result 
of the bank’s good influence upon financial 
transactions in general. Seeing the import- 
ance of stabilizing the currency, the Govern- 
ment determined upon the issue of a now 
coinage. Although the step was vital to the 
continued success of the new financial system, 
it placed the bank for a time in great jeopardy. 

A Run on the Bank 

At first the new money could not be coined 
fast enough to replace the old, and, ii 
advantage of the temporary shortage of cash, 
enemies of the bank engineered a run. The 
directors, however, stood firm. They treated 
the run as a malicious trick, refused to pay 
more than 15 per cent. on application, and 
sppesled to the Government for aid. 

teed the production 
of 00.000 in new money every week, but still 
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‘With the collapse of the South Sea Bubble in 1720, the Bank of England was brought very 
corpocition, wth the ferit that there Sas m'iae on the Sani Only by an 
ie directors gain time to obtain the necessary financial support. 





everybody who had money invested in an; 
exceedingly clever ruse did t 
the demand on the bank exceeded the supply. 
By now, however, it was realized by all mght- 
ink persons that the existence of the 
bank was vital to England’s safety and pros- 
perity. Voluntary subscriptions poured in, 
bi all over the world gave their support, 
and many shareholders offered to forgo their 
dividends in order to tide over the crisis. 
Gradually, the new money circulated more 
widely and confidence was restored. 
Dr. Sacheverell's Sermon 

On two other occasions the Bank of Eng- 
land narrowly escaped disaster. It must never 
be forgotten that Paterson’s scheme was 
primarily a political one, and that it was the 
‘Whigs who supported him. During the reign 
of Queen Anne Tory opposition to the bank 
broke out again. A sermon preached by 
Dr. Sacheverell at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
Sth November, 1709, in which he attacked the 
‘Tresaury for its support of the bank, brought 
about a riot. 

Dr. Sacheverell was arrested on @ charge 
of taking liberties with the Government, and 
his trial led to extraordinary scenes. “ The 
was nothing to be seen,” wrote the historian 
Taine, “but corruption in high places and 
brutality among the common people—a group 





THE RUSH TO BUY SHARES IN THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY 





near to ruin, Panic sezed 


of intriguers leading a populace of brutes, 
‘The human animal, drunk with political passions, 
expressed itself in cries and violence, and, sway- 
ing to and fro under the hand of each party by 
turn, seemed ready to destroy society by ite 
blind outbursts,” 

A mob, inflamed with rage, and none too 
clear about its motives, surged through the 
streets of London. Hearing that the bank 
premises were in danger of being looted, Queen. 
Anne sent her own bodyguard to dispel the 
tioters. Dr. Sachevercll was condemned, but, 
his sentence being @ light one, the affair was 
regarded as a Tory triumph, and for some 
while the bank was in danger. 

‘The South Sea Company 

In 1720, the year of romantic speculation 
following upon the activities of the South Sea 
Company, the Bank of England in came 
near to ruin, Founded in 171}, the. South 
Sea Company had carried on its trading busi- 
ness quietly and successfully for nine years. 
It originated in a government loan raised by 
private persons, who received in return an 
interest on certain state duties and important 
trade monopolies in the South Seas. 

It was thus a rival te the Bank of England, 
although an insignificant one. In 1720, how- 
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ever, the national debt assumed large pro- 

portions, and Sir John Blount put forward a 

for an enormous extension of 

ith Sea Company’s loans, No leas 

than £30,981,712 was to be accepted by 

company as ita responsibility in return for a 
Of i 


the 
sum 
the 


The fondest dream of William Paterson, the founder of the 
Bank of England, was to establish a trading colony at 
Darien. ‘This dream realized. 





was never li 
its ehares rose within a few months from 
£310 to £2,000, 

In order to maintain this extravagant and 
artificial price, all sorta of tales were circulated 
about the discovery of gold mines and hidden 
treasure in the South Seas. A speculative 
mania broke out and led to a swift rise in 
Prices. People aid clerks a the South Sea 

mpany as much as £20 for the privil 
of being served first, and the clerks ‘went 
about dressed in clothes trimmed with lace. 

Other companies were formed, and the public 
were gulled into subscribing their money to 
projects for the discovery of tual motion, 
for extracting silver from lead, * for importi 
@ number of largo jackasses from Spain,” 


The South Sea Bubble 
and even “for carrying on an undertaking of 
great advantage, which shall in due time be 
revealed.” 


The South Sea Company, by its own foolieh 
example, involved itself in ruin. after 
were 


Sea Company, burst. Thousands Jost all they 

possessed, and many people, once rich and 

respected, had to fly from the country. 
Paying Out in Sixpences 

Panic seized upon everybody who had money 


withdrew just in time. So great was the rush 
on the bank that agents had to be employed 
for the purpose of drawing large sums, which 
they then took back to the bank by a secret 
door, In this way, and by paying out in six- 
pences, time wea saved and the crisis averted. 

Tt was the last of any consequence, for after 
that the bank steadily grew in prosperity and 
became what it is to-day, the soundest financial 
institution in the world. 

Paterson died on the 22nd January, 1719. 
During his last years he was often almost in 
want owing partly to the failure of his great 
Darien scheme, but very largely to his neglect 
of private interests in the pursuit of publio- 
spirited schemes. He was largely instra- 
mental in bringing about the union between 
England and Scotland, and, after much delay, 
received £18,000 in recognition of his services. 
He wrote many valuable pamphlets on social, 
political, and economic problems. 

Famous Governors of the Bank 

Recent governors of the Bank of England 
have maintained ita reputation aa an index 
and safeguard of the nation’s financial stability. 
Perhaps the most famous of the guardians of 
@ great institution was Mr. Lidderdale, who, 
by the importation of gold, averted a crisis 
that arose in 1890 from the threatened failure 
of Messrs. Baring, a firm of City merchanta. 

A Ilster governor, the Rt. Hon. Mont 
Collet Norman, was bom in 1871 and was 
appointed to his responsible post in 1920. 
His Position during the years of financial in- 
stability that followed the World War was 
fraught with grave difficulties, which he over- 
came by bold, independent action. His aim 
throughout was to re-establish the gold standard, 
suspended during the war, and with this in 
view he visited America in 1925 and conducted. 
successful negotiations with the U.S. bankers. 

(See * of the ” 

i scien) Bank of England,” by A. 
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IOHN BUNYAN 


The INSPIRED TINKER of BEDFORD 


John Bunyan's Tremendous Conflict with Himself and How in Gaol He Dreamed 
@ Dream that Has Made His Name Live for All Time 


"FO, those who are skilled in portents the 
following fact will be of interest. 
Thomes Archer, king’s chaplain and rector of 
Houghton Conquest, the parish next to Elstow, 
in the county of Bedfordshire, made this entry 
in the chronicle in which 
he recorded the curiosities 
of natural history that he 
came across in his little 
rural world : 

am.—That in An- 


the Bery wood ffound 8 Rookes 
in a nest, all white as milke 
and not a blacke fether on 
them. 


‘We may imagine with 
what emotions Thomas 
Bunyan looked at the three 
milk-white birds that he 
had found in the rook’s 
nest in the Ellensbury 
Wood. In the same way 
we of a later age may 
wonder how, in a little cot- 
tage with amoke-blackened 
forge, there was bom a 
child whose shining genius 
has lightened the 5) 
and kterary experience of 
mankind 


centuries, 

‘The cottage in which the 
author of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was born stood 
just within the parish of 
meow, ee oe on of a 
gently sloping ween 
two streams, one of which 
flowed close to the cottage 
and after heavy rain turned 
the field behind into a verit- 
able Slough of Despond. 
Parts of the little house 
were still standing at the 
end of the seventeenth 


century, but soon the site The beautiful Bunyan window in We 
wae ploughed up and added WHS ras delle Sia fesuerys ta 
The Bunyan family had long beon esteblished 


in Bedfordshire, a William Bunyan having 
held land near Elstow as early as 1199. Local 
e-names, such as Bunyan’s Walk, Bunyan's 
, and Farther Bunyan’s, at to the age 
and standing of the family. Various portions 
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IN MEMORY OF BUNYAN 








of the ancestral property passed, aa time went 
on, to other purchasers, until at last all that 
remained in the possession of the family was 
the cottage in which John Bunyan’s grand- 
father carried on the trade of a petty chapman. 
John Bunyan was born 
in November, 1628, the 
first oa by his sethier 
second marriage. 
father, who calls himself in 
his will a brasior, was a 
mender of pote and kettles, 
what we now call a white- 


Althougl 
doubtiess travelled far 
afield in search of odd 
work, he had his settled 
home and steady trade, 
Thus, when his son says 
that his father’s house was 
“of that rank that is 
meanest and most despi 
a all, the families of the 

»” we must suppose 
that he was 6; ing in 
his usual spirit of self- 
dupreciation, for the 
Bunyans were far differ- 
ent folk from the more or 
Jess disreputable travelling 
tinkers of the day. 

The boy was educated 
either at Bedford Grammar 
School or more probably 
at the village school, but 
he very soon had to become 
2 bread-winner by helping 
his father at the forge. He 
tells us that he never 
“went to school to Aristotle 
or Plato,” and that what 
little he learned he soon 
‘Abbey, lost “even almost utterly.” 
of In his sixteenth year 

came the first great sorrow 
a month the vlaymate of his childhood, his 
siater Margaret, was buried in the little church- 
yard of Elstow. As if this were not enough for 
him to bear, within two months of his mother’s 
death his father brought a stepmother to the 
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{ JOHN BUNYAN 


little cottage in the fields. The loss of mother 
and sister at this formative period of his life, 
and the haste with which Thomas Bunyan 
married again, estranged the lad from his father 
and his home, and was not improbably the 
cause of that wild wilfulnesa of the next few 
years, which he was to repent so bitterly and 
80 vividly depict. 
Enlists in the Army 

Smarting under his grief and under the 
indignity done to his mother’s memory, the 
lad enlisted as a soldicr in the civil war, in all 
likelihood in the Parliamentary army, since, 
aa a county, Bedfordshire was ly Parlia- 


JOHN BUNYAN'S HUMBLE DWELLING 


Bunyan's cottage at Elstow, near Bedford. Within living memory 


thus Little roadside dwelling was a thatched building 
forge at the south end, but Little is now left of the ongmal 


mentarian in sympathies. The stirring incidents 
of this time could not fail to make a deep 
impression on the mind of the village lad, and 
the memories of these soldiering days returned 
to him in after years, when he came to tell 
of the fight with Apollyon, the expedition of 
Greatheart, and the loss and recapture of the 
town of Mansoul. 

Before the disbanding of the army in 1646 an 
incident occurred which to Bunyan was “a 
frequent subject of thankful reference ”—no 
leas than a providential preservation from 
death. He was drawn with certain others to 
go to besiege a certain city. When he was just 
ready to start, a soldier in his company offered 
to take his place, to which Bunyan consented. 
Accordingly, this deputy went to the siege, 
and, as he was standing on sentry duty, was 
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structure, 


His Wife's Good In: ce j 
mortally shot in the head with ea musket 
bullet. 


After his soldiering Bunyan returned to 
Elstow, where he helped his father at his trade. 
When he was little more than twenty he married. 
Who his wife was we do not know, but her 
coming brought into his life what he had so 
missed after his mother’s death—the presence 
of love. The young couple were very poor, 
“ not having so much household stuff as a dish 
or spoon betwixt us both,” but in place of a 
dowry his wife brought memories of a pious 
home. In their summer walks and winter talks 
she would tell her husband many a tale of her 

father. What was more, she brought with 

, her two booka, which had belonged to the 
good old man, ‘‘ The Plain Man’s Pathway 
to Heaven” and “ The Practice of Piety,” 
in which, says Bunyan, “ I should some- 
times read with her, wherein I also found 
some things that were somewhat pleasing 
to me.” He was finding happiness. 

His Love of Country Sports 

The influence of so godly a woman had 
a profound effect on Bunyan, who up tc 
this time had found his chief delight in 
those pastimes that appeal to every village 
youth. Without bemg addicted to any of 
the forms of vice, he had been the 
ringleader in all the rural sports, which, 
though harmless enough in themsolves, 
were odious to the precisians among whom 
he dwelt. Of these sporta the chief were 
dancing, playing at tipcat, and ringing the 

Ils of the parish church. 

One bad habit he had acquired in early 
boyhood, which lasted until he was a grown 
man—that of profane swearing. “ Even 
as a child,” he says, “ I had few equals in 
cursing, lying, and blaspheming the holy 
name of God.” A woman in the village 
who was by no means over-nice in her 
language protested “that it made her tremble 
to hear him, that he was the ungodliest fellow 
for swearing ever she heard in all her life, 
and that it was enough to spoil all the youth 
in the whole town.” 

Giving Up His Old Enjoyments 

From a boy Bunyan had been subject to fita 
of remorse for hia shortcomings, but the real 
struggle began after his marriage, His wife's 
Piety and the godly books she had brought 
from her home began to work within him. 
One by one he dropped his old pursuits. One 
Sunday he was pisying tipcat on the grass 
round the broken pillar of the old market cross. 
He had struck the cat one blow, and was going 
to strike it a second time, when “a voice did 
suddenty dart from Heaven into my soul, 
which said, ‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go 
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\| Listens to the Pious Dames 


to Heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell ?’” 
So tipeat had to go. 

He had always been very fond of ringing 
the pel So Histow Church, but soon he came 
to thi it bell-ringing was wrong, and gave 
up this also. But he never lost his love of lls, 
and when his pilgrims come near the Celestial 

City the welcome they recsive is a peal of bells. 
This renouncing of his bell-ringing cost him 
many a pang, and it was with reluctant steps 
that he turned from the belfry. Many a time 
would he lean against the old 
doorway and look on longingly 
while a friend pulled the rope. 
It was the same with dancing. 
Be had loved to dance with the 
lassies on the village green or in 
the old moot hall. This he found 
even more difficult to drop than 
« bell-ringing, and it was a year 
before he was able to give it up. 
Swearing—his only serious failing 
—he left off at once and entirely. 
Reading the Bible 

He soon became regular in 
attending sermons and services, 
and took to reading the Bible. 
The historical parts he managed 
well enough, but “‘ Paul’s epistles 
and such like Scriptures,” he tells 
us, “he could not away with.” 
The neighbours were sstonished 
to see such a change in the wild 
young man. Their notice flattered 
his vanity, and he became proud 
of his godliness. “1 thought no 
man in England could please God 
better than I.” 

For about a twelvemonth this 
self-satisfaction lasted. Then one 
day he went into Bedford to repair 
some kitchen utensils, and saw a 
little knot of poor women sitting 
at a door enjoying the sunshine 
and “ telking about the things of 
God.” The young tinker 
to listen. He had thought that 
he himself was competent to speak 
of religion, but these godly women 
“spake with such pleasantness of 
Scripture language, and withsuch = 
appearance of grace in all they said” that 
they seemed to move in « world to which 
Bunyan was a complete stranger. His self- 
sufficiency fell from him ; he was humbled and 
fascinated by their wonderful inner experience. 
Time and again he walked into Bedford to hear 
their discourse, and the more he listened the 
more there came “a great bending in his mint 
towards godly meditation. 


was in the 





JOHN BUNYAN ] 


From the conversation of these pious dames 
was born in Bunyan a terrific spiritual con- 
flict, which lasted several years. In 1653 he 
joined the little nonconformist body of which 
these women were members, and he soon be- 
came greatly attached to “holy Mr. Gifford,” 
an ex-army officer, who had been appointed 
rector of St. John’s Church, Bedford. 

About 1655 Bunyan moved to Bedford, and 
soon after his removal he lost his devoted 
wife and also his beloved pastor. By this time 


IN PRISON CELL BUT NOT DISCONSOLATE 


In gaol Bunyan found plenty of occupation, He read and wrote, he preached, 
he meditated, he made tagged laces to support his family, and, when he 
‘mood, he beguiled the hours with the sweet music of his flute, 


he had become well known st the church. He 
wag chosen deacon, and, after practising his 
gift of exhortation, was formally recognized os 
a preacher in 1657 The fame of his eloquence 
spreed far and wide. In woods, in harns, on 
village greens, and in town chapels, crowds 
flocked from all parts to listen to the burning 
words of the converted tinker. Some incum- 
bents welcomed him to their pulpits; others 
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were “angry with the tinker because he strove 
to mend souls es well aa kettles and pans.” 

On the 12th November, 1660, Bunyan set 
forth to hold a service at Lower Sameell, some 
miles distant from Bedford. Arrived at the 
farmhouse where the meeting was to be held, 
he was told that the local magistrate had 
issued a warrant against him, for at the 
Restoration the old acts against nonconfor- 
mists hed been revived. There was yet time 
to escape had he been so minded, but Bunyan 
was not the man to run from his duty, and, 





In the second part of  Pilgrim’s Progress ” the difficulties are less severe, 
So far from selog tut upitythe dungeons, Greatheart, Old Honest, and the 
tie about his ears, 


rest atrike off Giant Deapair’s head and pull Doubting 


besides, flight at such a time would bring 
discredit on his profession and discouragement 
on his followers. 

To_ and fro beneath the leafless elm-trees 
outside the house he paced, until the time fixed 
for the service. After saying a prayer, he had 
just begun to preach when the constable, 
accompanied by the magistrate’a man, entered 
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| Twelve Years in Bedford Gaol 


the farmhouse and called upon him to stop 
and go with them. As the preacher turned to 
Jeave he besought the people not to be dis- 
couraged, and then, the intruders growing 
impatient, quitted the house. _ 

The magistrate was not unkindly, but, as 
Bunyan vehemently refused to give up preach- 
ing, Mr. Justice Wingate was forced to commit 
him for trial to the county gaol. This was to 
be his home for the next twelve years. In 
1666 he was released through some powerful 
interest and was free for a few weeks, after 
which he was reimprisoned for the 
same offence. Some months before 
his arrest Bunyan had married again, 
and at this time of difficulty the second 
mother of his children worked nobly for 
his release, even carrying a petition to 
the House of Peers; but in vain, A 
pardon was out of the question, so 
firmly was Bunyan set upon his 





ee close and uncomfortable ” 
place Bunyan found plenty of occupa- 
tion. Although a prisoner, he did not 
have to give up preaching entirely, for 
often there was a considerable congre- 
gation within the prison walls. He also 
acted as spiritual guide to those who 
had obtained permission to bring their 
affairs to him. 

How He Used His Leisure 

For the support of his wife and 
children he made many gross of tagged. 
et ween te sg? to the hawkers, 
He much time for reading, pori 
long and deep over the Bible and 
Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” and the 
long hours of enforced leisure gave him 
ample opportunity for meditation and 
for writing. in prose and verse 
began to flow from his pen. The first 
book written in this prison was a 
metrical dialogue entitled “ Profitable 


Meditations”; others include the 
notable “ Grace Abounding ” and the 


“ Holy City,” the latter expanded from 
& prison sermon and dealing with the 
vision of the New Jerusalem. 

In 1672 the long imprisonment 
came to an end by the suspension of 
the penal statutes against noncon- 
formists, and Bunyan was elected pastor of the 
congregation at Bedford. Since §t. John’s 
Church had been returned to its original 
owners at the Restoration the nonconformist 
body had been wanderers, meeting in each 
other's houses or out of doors. Now they 
set about to find a home, and before long 
they succeeded in securing one, together with 
the Gromps see detaited Index 
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ELIZABETH BUNYAN INTERCEDES FOR HER HUSBAND'S RELEASE FROM GAOL 


z 
a ‘a "3 

“The Wife of Bunyan Interceding for his Release from Prison,” after the 
een eee anya ater ceding fer at ths Gave of aithculty Elsateth Baoan 

rimdaunted courage in seeking ber buaband’a telease ; but her noble efforts were 


the necessary licence. In a barn within an 
orchard belonging to one of the members of 
the congregation Bunyan began the exercise of 
his mimstry, which ended only with his death. 

In 1675 the acts sgainst nonconformists 
again came into force, and the lives of the 
preachers were not without risk. Among the 
townspeople of Reading there is still a tradi- 
tion that in those days of persecution Bunyan 
came to the town to preach in the disguise of a 
carter, with a great whip in his hand. The 
place of meeting, oo the story goes, was in a 
side lane, and from the back door of the build- 
ing the people had access to a bridge over an 
arm of the river Kennet, by which they could 
escape if need be. 

An Errand of Mercy at Reading 

Bunyan’s last joarney was to Reading, 
whither he rode not only to preach but also on 
an errand of mercy. A certain young man, & 
neighbour, having incurred the displeasure of 
his favher, besought the preacher to effect a 
reconciliation. Nothing loth, Bunyan used 
such pressing arguments and reasons against 
anger and passion” that the old man was 
completely mollified. With a glad heart 
Bunyan rode back to London through driving 


Fer 


tng by 6 Duval” Sone mnie Deore he 
yan, en 
‘unsuccessful, 





rain, and arrived drenched to the skin and 
very tired at the house of his friend, John 
Strudwick, a of Snow Hull, where, on 
the 3lst August, 1688, he died. He was buried 
in Strudwick’s vault m Bunhill Fields. 
Mingling with the Great in London 

In London, where Bunyan often preached, 
the author of the “ Pilgrim's Progress” was 
regarded with the greatest interest and wel- 
comed with hospitality by the highest in the 
land. When Charles II expressed surprise that 
80 learned a divine as Dr. John Owen could 
bring himself to listen to an illiterate tinker, 
Owen replied thet he would gladly exchange 
his learning for Bunyan’s power of touchi 
men’s hearts. But, although Bunyan mi 
with the great in London and had marvellous 
influence with them, he could never be pre 
vailed upon to leave the country town where 
he had iaboured so long. For all who asked him 
to leave Bedford and come to the larger field 
of service in London, he had the same reply: 
“*T dwell among rine own te.” 

In 1678 wea published the work thet has 
made Bunyan’s name live for all time—the 
immortal , “ Pilgrim's Progress.” That 
it was written in prison, either wholly or in 
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part, is certain, for Bunyan himself tells us 
that the den in which he dreamed his wonder- 
ful dream was the gaol; but, since it wes not 
his habit to keep his works long in manuscript, 
it is very doubtful whether he wrote it during 
his twelve years’ imprisonment in Bedford 
county gaol. The probability is that it was 
written, in part at least, during a short im- 
prizonment in the early months of 1876, and not 
in the county gaol, but in the little town gaol 
on the many arched bridge over the Ouse. 

It wag the custom of the Rev. William Bull, 
who died in 1814 snd who was a member of the 
Bedford church during the lifetime of Bunyan’s 


His “Grace Abounding” 


walls and gates and strongholds, and the army 
of Shaddai, with its captains in armour and its 
forces marching and countermarching, are all 
reminiscences of his soldiering days, while the 
remodelling of the corporation of Mansoul is 
little different from the changes that were taking 
place in Bedford while Bunyan was rik 
“The Life and Desth of Mr. Badman,” 
ita intimate pictures of life in an English 
country town of the period, waa doubts nob 
without influence on the English novel. 
Another wonderful book is Bunyan’s “‘ Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” published 
in 1666, the year of his short release. In this 


great-granddanghter, Han- sue ayTHOR OF “ PILGRIWS PROGRESS” he describes with graphic 


noah Bunyan, to pause 
whenever he croased the 
town bridge and do homage 
toBunyan's memory. This 
he did because, as he said, 
it was on thia apot that 
Bunyan had suffered the 
paina of imprisonment for 
conscience’ sake. 

“Pilgrim's Progress” 

@ book so well known 
—it has been translated 
into over a hundred lan- 
Bu and dialects—little 

be said. The pilgrim. 
see that Bunyan describes 
is the pilgrimage of each 
one of us, and the people 
that he saw in his dream 
are the people that we en- 
counter in our lives. As 
Dean Stanley said in 1874, 
when the Bunyan statue 
at Bedford waa unveiled : 

All of us need to be cheercil 
‘by the help of Creetheart, and Standtaat, and Valiant 
for the Truth, and good Old Honest. Some of us have 
been in Doubting Castle, some in the Slough of Despond, 
some have experienced the temptations of Vanity Fair; 
all of us have to chmb the Hill Difficulty, all of us 
need to be instructed by the Interpreter m the House 
Beautiful: all of us bear the same burden: all of us need 
the same armour in our fight with Apollyon; all of us 
Inve 10 pass through the wicket gate, all of us have 
to pabs through the dark river ; and for all of us (if God 
00 will) there wait the Siunimg Ones at the gates of the 
Celestial City. 

Next to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the most 
notable Perhaps of Bunyan’s books are “ The 
Holy War.” published in 1682, and “ The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,” which appeared in 
1680. The former describes the losing and 
taking again of the town of Mansoul, and is an 
allegory of the conflict that is waged in the 
spirit between sin and religion. Here, aa in the 

“ Pilgrim's »” Bunyan shows us his 
own surroundings. ” Manaoul iteelf, with its 


fohn 
ta 





» efter the painting, by Themes Sadiec 
‘White are ee po =k authentic portraits. 


power his terrific spiritual 
conflict, which lasted 
several years. Here we 
read of his fierce struggle 
during this period, of his 
doubts and temptations, of 
his heights of joy and 
depths of despair, and find, 
too, many touching refer- 
ences to the little blind 
daughter, whom he loved 
so dearly, As a piece of 
religious sutobiogray lography 
this fine work is riv 
only by St. Augustine’s 
“ Confessions.” 
The Gentle Comb-maker 
At the time of Bunyan’s 
death several manuscripte 
were still unpublished, and. 
it was through the devotion 
of his admirer, Charles Doe, 
that these were given to the 
world. Doe was a gentle 
little comb-maker, who had 
a shop close to London Bridge on the south side 
of the river. So affected was he by Bunyan’s 
sermons thet he introduced himself by letter 
to the great man, and followed him, as Boswell 
followed Dr. Johnson, during the last three 
years of his life. How he came to publish 
Bunyan’ 8 books is best told in his own words : 
In March, 1686 (he writes), ae I was Mr, 
Bunyan’s book, “Saved by Grace,” I thought certainly 
this is the best Book that was ever writ or I read except 
the Bible, and then I remembered I had received @ 
great deal of comiort in al of bis Books. Some time after 
may assurance, and being under the sense of the peculiar 
Love of God, it came mto my mind se I was upon my 
Btairhead what work I should do for God, and aboub 
the middle of the Btairs I reckoned that to sell Booka 
was the best I could do, and by the time I came to 
the bottom I concladed to sell Mr. Bunyan’s, and so I 
Dogan to sell Books, . . . and leo have been concerned 
in printing . . . “The Works of Mr. John Bunyan.” 
{See “John Bunyan, His Late, Times, and Work” 
(2887), by the Hev. John Brown (1887), and Lives 
by J. A. Froude (1885) and E, Venables (1888).] 


the drawing by Robert 
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GROUP 5.—STATESMEN WILSON, HARDING, AND COOLIDGE 


THREE PRESIDENTS of a GREAT REPUBLIC 


Woodrow Wilson, Who Controlled the Destiny of the United States During the World 
War, and His Successors in Office, Warren Gamaliel Harding and Calvin Coolidge 


‘T is a fact of which 

the American people 
are justly prond that 
the barefooted farmer's 
boy and the million- 
aire’s son have an equal 
chance of becoming the 
first citizen in the land. 

Most of the American 
presidents, however, 
have sprung from 
humble stock. Few very 
rich men have occupied 
White House, and many 
who became leaders of 
the republic rose from 
very humble positions. 
It would seei that 
the pursuit of dollars 
and preparation for the 
presidential carcer do 
not, as a Tule, go hand 
in hand, 

A governing class such 
as exists in other coun- 
tries is unknown in 
America, although there 
is a governing type. It 
is moulded more by 
internal influences than 
by external surround- 
i It emerges from 
the rut by virtue of the 
inherent qualities that 
stamp the man destined 
to rule. It survives all 
obstacles to the career 
of governing by the 
democratic quality of 
brains, by indifference 
to personal gain, as 
well as by conacientious 
atudy of the science of 
government. 

Recent Presidents 

Three recent presi- 
dents of America have 


been men of this type, ! 


although in no sense can 
they be said to conform 
to a standard. Each 

life at what we 
should call the middle 
or lower class point. 
There is something 








making 
balcony of the Capitol, W: 


equally meteoric about 
the rise of these three 
men from comparative 
mediocrity to the most 
onerous post in a vast 
and complex continent, 
and something equally 
noble about their efforts 
to sustain the physical 
and mental ardours of 
their position. 
Superhuman Efforts 
Two of them died in 
harness, literally broken 
in body and nerve by 
prolonged overwork and 
anxiety. It is said 
that President Coolidge 
aged quickly after he 
took office in 1923. But 
the American people are 
realizing that they have 
asked too aauel of their 
presidents in the past, 
and it is unlikely That 
anyone in future will be 
called upon to attempt 
the superhuman efforts 
that undermined the 
health of Presidents 
Wiison and Harding. 
“Do you know,” the 
former once said to a 
friend, “there is s0 
much expected of me 
that no matter what I 
accomplish they will 
say I have failed.” 
Unhappily, in one 
sense, President Wilson 
lived to hear the world 
pronounce the verdict 
of failure upon what was 
probably the greatest 


t experiment in idealistic 


policy in history. He 
suffered the humiliation 
of being rejected by his 
own people for having 
striven to establish what 
he sincerely believed to 
be their own highest 
ideals, and if he had not 


fington following bar eiecuon Proved himself, by his 
to the presidency of the United States. 


previous sctions, to be 
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almost # saint he might have been denounced 
as 8 traitor to his country. 

‘True to the typo, which in some finer respects, 
however, he transcended, he never flinched from 
his duty as leader of the nation which he thought 
ought to lead the world, and he never lost faith. 

The thing is right it is right, and right will 
prevail,” it answer to the 
critics ‘who at prea to confound him. 

So strongly did he believe that others would 
carry on the right after his death that, when 
the doctor forbade him to undertake his laat 
tour in vindication of the League of Nations, 
he merely obsorved that there were things more 
important than his health. 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
‘was born on the 28th De- 
gember, 1858, at Staunton, 
in the state of Virginia. 
He was descended from a 
long and unbroken line of 
teachers and clergymen ox- 
tending back to pre-emigra- 
tion days and a mixed an- 
cestry of Scottish and Irish 
een His father 7S 

yyterian minister who 
had earned the highest 
honours of his profession 
and eventually became Pro- 
fessor of Theol et the 
University of “Garksville, 
Tennessee, which post he 
held until he had reached 
his seventy-first year. 

Home Atmosphere 

The atmosphere of Wil- 
son’s home was, therefore, 
evangelical and scholarly, 
although neither dogmatic 
nor academic. Before he - 
oould read he Tauily allowed Attho 
to listen to the read- eloeo phy, tustoey, 
ings of Scott, Dickens, and oe, tory, 
other novelists. Later, he read and re-read the 
orations of Demosthenes. He showed little 
signs of brilliant scholarship either at local 
schoola or at the Davidson College, South 
<aclie, to eu te was sent in En. when 

is parents eet! in Wilmington. On two 
occasions, however, he had to be kept at home 
owing to signs of mental strain. His record 
at pamprten. Pavey was not out of the 
ordinary. He in philosophy, ethics, 
history, political science, and Boal litera- 
ture, but Poorly in the modern sciences. 

“ Tommy,” said one of his old college mates, 

“ seemed to have an uncanny sense that he was 
a man of destiny. ‘Now that T think of it he 
wos Always preparing himself, always looking 


IN HIS CO 





Zone We Woodrow ‘Wilson showed. bitty whit 


‘and certain other subjects. 


The Path to Public Life 
Socwans:to tin, ene whee hor euleht (be calle 


to high service.” 
Although people thought him # scholar, and 
not @ very dist one at that, and he 


seemed to be developing the habit of a recluse 
—never seeking the society of others although 
ready to respond when approached—he was in 
reality feeling his way towards the life of a 
man of affairs. He began to study law, which 
he felt was the shortest path to publ life. 
When he was only twenty-three years old. 
and still an undergraduate, he gave sudden and 
unexpected evidence of the possession o! 
brilliant intellectual gifts in the form of ar 
LLEGE DAYS cightoon-page article sony: 
Review, entitled “‘ Cabinet 
Government in the United 
States.” Few who read thi: 
able analysis of the science 
of government, revealing ar 
extraol Magee) ¢ 
knowledge 
complex Sates aril 
it was written by a mere 
youth. It was Wilson’s pre: 
flourish, as it were 
to be backed ve by year 
of study, and crystallizec 
in deeds, 


Practising Lay 

In 1882 Wileon be tk 
practise law in Atlanta, but 
clients were scarce, and hit 
real interest was in politica 
“T found,” he said, “that 
I could not be a lawyer and 
an honest politician at the 
same time. At least, I did 
not know how to then, ] 
tried the next best thing, 
ich was studying politics, 
I went back to school, where 
I undertook to learn some 
thing of the facts of government,” 

He returned to Princeton University as a 
professor, and taught jurisprudence and political 
economy for twelve years. His friends thought 
that the academic lifo had claimed him for 
good, but he was learning aa well as teaching, 
Tn, TOU he ne appointed, president of, the 
university, and the career he really wanted 
was delayed for another eight 

Then came the dramatic leap from the 
cloistered seclusion of the college study intc 
the arena of public life. Tn 1910 he was clected 
governor of New Jersey, and within a few 
months he had created a revolution in the life 
of that commonwealth. Finding himself in 
an atmosphere of stagnation and graft, and 


ip, he won dutinchon 
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Advocate of Straight Dealing 


what the Americans call “ gum. , 
insisted upon straight dealing and open handed- 
ness. He fought the influential bosses who 
would have sent a corrupt politician to the 
United States Senate, and forced through an 
election Act making such practice impossible. 

‘New Jersey citizens, who had anticipated 
but little of what lay beneath the mild sppear- 
ance of the university professor, found them- 
selves ruled by | man of iron will 
and extraordinary pugnacity. Within 
two years Wilson instituted so many 
vigorous and far-reaching reforms that 
hia name and exploits echoed throughout 
America. In 1912 he was elected Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency and 
was returned by a majority of 6,200,000 
votes over Taft and Roosevelt. 

His reforming zeal and his knowledge 
of scientific government now found full 
and richly deserved scope. During his 
first year of office he succeeded in lower- 
ing oppressive tariffs and in establishing 
the Federal Reserve Banks—the paralle) 
of the Bank of England; he introduced 
some important anta-trust legislation, and 
secured an eight-hour day for American 
labour. He also made a great effort to 
effect the State purchase of American 
merchant shipping, but was defeated by 
private interests. 

Handling of the Mexican Problem 

In his handling of the acute Mexican 
problem of 1913-14, President Wilson 
gave a foretaste of his policy in regard to 
war. He was at once firm and pacifist. 
Recognizing the state of anarchy in that 
unhappy little country, he resolved to do 
all that was possible to help without 
actually letting slip the dogs of war. As 
@ reprisal for an insult to the Stars and 
Stripes he ordered a blockade of Mexico, 
but he refrained from anything approach- 
ing a military demonstration. 

The outbreak of the World War in 
August, 1914, placed President Wilson in 
a position which is historically without 
parallel, The leader of a great nation 
composed of a mixed population, he had 
to define a policy without offending racial 
sympathies, He had to stir the ingredi- 
ents of the melting-pot until they coalesced 
into one substance. . 

He chose the wise course of appealing to 
abstract principles of justice and i ternational 
probity. From the very beginning of the 
struggle he offered his services as mediator 
between the belligerents, and sought every 
possible avenue in order to bring about peace. 
‘When at last it became impossible for America 


Preudent Wilson found little time for fewure dunng 
office as premdent of the United States. When in reudence at the 
‘White House he would spend brief respites in the grounds. 


WILSON, HARDING, AND COOLIDGE 
to remain impartial President Wilson was the 


first to recognize the inevitability of war, but 
he secrificed no. fundamental principle by so 


doing, and he gave a new dignity to the struggle 
by his declaration that this was “‘the war to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 

. That there was no inconsistency between 
this pronouncement and his previous one that 
a nation could be “ too proud to fight ” is shown 





hus terms of 


by the fact that the American people re-elected 
him president in November, 1916, at a time 
when the controv. over America’s part in 
the war had reac! its highest point. He 
had read the will of the people and, when the 
crimg came, he clothed that will in a lofty 


lealism. 
So ably did President Wilson conduct 
America’s military part in the war and, at the 
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same time, sustain the flagging spirits of the 
nations allied against Germany, that he became 
for a time the dominating figure in international 
affairs. The whole world looked to him as 
the one man capable of healing the wounds of 
the sore and war-weary nations. 

The end of the World War, in fact, raised 
President Wilson to the highest crest of his 
popularity, which makes it all the more ironical 
that his efforts to bring about what he believed 
to be a wise and just peace met with tragic 
failure. On his arrival in Europe he was féted 
in Paris and entertained at Buckingham Palace. 


PRINTER AND PRESIDENT 








Before he entered public life, Warren G. Harding had become 
@ newspaper proprietor. He bought the Marien Ster for 
300 ‘and made it a prosperous concern. 


The peoples of the world hailed him as their 
deliverer. He roturned to America a broken 
and discredited man. 

After all, there was a wider gulf between 
American and European interests than Wilson 
had foreseen. There were matters that had 
not been allowed for in the framing of the 
famous “ fourtoen points,” mattera which the 
great president with all his acumen and know- 
ledge failed to understand. All that was 
humanly posible to bridge that gulf he did. 

‘There remained, as the result of his labours, 
the realization of only one of his original 
purposes—the establishment of the League of 
Nations, in itself an achievement which any 
statesman might well feel proud to have 
accomplished during a short term of office. 

He returned to find the American Senate 
indignant with him for having signed a Peace 
Treaty which it could not ratify. In the hope 






Stricken Down With Paralysis 


of rallying the people to his side Wilson under- 
took a long and strenuous campaign in the 
States. He had scarcely begun the tour of 
vindication when he was stricken down by 


“He recovered, but the American people were 
never able to recognize in him the man who had 
once held their utmost confidence. He became 
bitter and violent in his attacks upon his 
enemies. Some of his official acts, especially 
that of the sudden dismissal of Mr. Lansing, 
his secretary of state, caused universal mis- 
trust and suspicion. 

Refusal to Meet His Successor 

He ceased to be president in 1920 and 
refused to meet his successor, President Harding, 
at the latter’s inauguration, thus violating an 
old-established custom. Woodrow Wilson lin- 
gered for a little over three years, dying on 
the 2nd February, 1924. 

After his death the American people paid 
full tribute to the man whose body and spirit 
had been broken in their service, and the whole 
world joined in recognition of his great gifta. 
He had failed to achieve many of his ideals, 
but the work of the idealist is never in vain, for 
there remains the basis of the structure upon 
which others can build. 

‘The disagreement over the Peace Conference 


bi t about a wave of opinion in favour of 
the Shecetions Party, anc 


their candidate, 
Warren G. ing, became president in 1921. 
Although differing from Wilson in policy he 


was in many respects a similar “type.” Hoe 
had the solid capacity for hard work and the 
indomiteble will to carry out what he believed 
to be right doctrine which characterize all 
America’s chosen leaders. 

He was born in a farm-house in Morrow 
County, Obio, on the 2nd November, 1865, of 
parents who had married young and under 
romantic circumstances, so that their eight 
children were brought up with great difficulty 
in an atmosphere of semi-poverty. Dr. Harding, 
the father of the future president, practised 
only in a small way, moving about from one 
district to another in search of a better clientele. 

Reciting Long Poems When Four 

‘When he was three years old, Harding 
mastered the alphabet in a single afternoon 
and begged to be allowed to read at once. 
Before another year was out he could memorize 
and recite long poems. His parents encouraged 
him, and he acquired very early the faculty of 
confidence in speaking before other people. “‘ He 
was never embarrassed,” his father says, “he 
never had stage fright; he was always ready, 
and this readiness has followed him throughout 
his career. It came natural to Warren to 
address a crowd.” 
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Brickmaker and Painter 


Aa 8 boy he ran about the farm bare-footed, 
earning small sums for doing odd jobs. He 
did not wear a pair of boota until he was four, 
and then he went into the shop himself and 
soade the purchase, obtaining “ credit” in his 
father’s name. At the village school he learned 
to make bricks in the playtime, and in Marion, 
to which place his parents moved when Warren 
was six, there are houses to-day containing 
many bricks made by him. 

While still in his teens Harding often turned 
@ good dollar by painting barns and 
outhouses for local farmers. One hot 
summer afternoon he, in conjunction 
with a chum, approached an individual 
noted for close-fistedness and offered Jj 
t carry out a long overdue painting § 


jol 

“Do you paint by the day or by 
the job?” inquired the cautious 
farmer. 

“Kither way,” replied Harding. 
“Two dollars each a day till we finish 
or twenty-five dollars for the whole 
job, we supplying the paint.” 

The farmer thought hard and de- 
cided that the second proposition 
would pay him best. Thereupon the 
amateur decorators got to work, and 
their brushes splashed rapidly over 
the barn walls. By noon the farmer 
altered his mind and said that he 
wanted the job done on a daily basis. 

“ All right,” said Harding, “ we 
always aim to please our patrons.” 

A Change of Plans 

Work now proceeded at a sur- 
prisingly leisurely pace, and the 
farmer noticed that the painters 
seemed to be concentrating their 
efforts upon the shady part of the 
barn. A longish hour was taken 
over lunch, and afterwards the job 
slackened down until the irate farmer 
saw that, at this rate, he would be 

ing the boys 2 dollars a day for 
DP month instead of 25 dollars for the 
job. After much grumbling he gave 
way, and the barn was painted by nightfall. 

Tt waa by cleaning boots for boys better off 
than himself and doing other menial jobs that 
Harding contrived to complete his education at 
the Central College, Ohio. Then he set about 
finding himself a livelihood, working for a time 
as a construction hand on the Toledo and Ohio 

i , a8 & teacher, and then as @ printer’s 
assistant in the offices of the local paper. 

He soon mastered the routine of Jounal 
and proved himself an able reporter. nine- 
toon’ he was ready for any kind of news- 


In 
Harding 
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succeeded Woodrow Wilson as president of th 
He was the first yournalist to occupy this high position, 
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paper enterprise, and it so happened that an 
opportunity came his way. 

The Mirror had recently vanquished an 
opposition paper, the Marion Star, which was 
put up for sale. “ You ought to buy that,” 
said the proprietor of the Mirror to Harding. 

“ But I haven't any money,” said the young 
journalist. 


j '- 
“ Get it, all the same,” was the reply, “I'll 


back you.” 
And so Harding found out that the Star 


SUCCESSOR TO THE WORLD WAR PRESIDENT 





a remilt of the reaction against the Democratic Party, Warren G. 
1¢_ United States, 





could be bought for 300 dollars, and borrowed 
the money from his father. Within two years 
the paper prospered, and Harding, as editor, 
had charged Marion from 2 Democratic to a 
Republican stronghold. 

When he first began to edit the Star, Harding 
drew up the following rules for his staff, in the 
framing of which can be seen some of the sound 
principles upon which he worked throughout 
his career: 

“ Remember there are two sides to every 
question. Get them both.” 


Getaites index 
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© Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for 
accuracy. I would rather have one story 
exactly right than 100 half wrong.” 

“ Be decent, be fair, be generous.” 

“In reporting a political gathering, give the 
facts; tell the story as it is, not as you would 
like to have it. Treat all parties alike.” 

“Treat all religious matter reverently.” 

In the uphill work of building up the circula- 
tion of the Marion Star Harding was much 
helped by his young wife, who took an active 
part in the make-up of the paper, reading all 
the proofs and personally delivering many of 
the copies. 

Elected to the Ohio Senate 

Harding remained in close association with 
the newspaper of his youth for nearly thirty 
years, but he early found wider scope for 
his ambitions. In America newspaper work 
iu often a prelude to a political carcer. In 
Harding's case the soundness of his views, and 
the fairneas with which he expressed them, soon 
obtained for him a large following. In 1899 he 
was elected to the Senate, or Upper House, of 
the Ohio legislature as member for Marion. 

He made a deep impression upon the leaders 
of his party and he had few enemies. ‘ Keep 
off other people’s toes” was the slogan he 
adopted at the beginning of his political oareer. 
AB ph ig ig things done in the world 
without frie and. well-wishers.” 

In 1903 he was elected lieutenant-governor of 
Ohio. Seven years later he lost the governor- 
ship owing to a split in the epauiioes Party 
and announced his intention of retiring from 
politics, But in apite of this set-back he waa 
regarded as one of the strong men behind the 
scenes in the party. 

The electoral processes in America are long 
and complicated, involving many ballota and 
the elimination of many “ possibles.” But in 
1915 this process finally worked in Harding’s 
favour and he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States. 

Man With Many Friends 

He took little part in debates, but when 
he did speak it was to pronounce level-headed, 
knowledgeable opinions upon matters concerning 
foreign relationships and finance. His journalism 
and “ team-work” in the past bore fruit. He 
had many friends and he gradually felt his way 
to the time when he would be able to get big 
things done. 

His opportunity came before he ex, it, 
almost before he was ready, for in 1920, after 
only five years’ experience of national govern- 
ment, the wave of reaction against the Demo- 
cratic Party brought him to the fore as Republi- 
can president. He was the first professional 
journalist to reach this high position. 
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‘Folks Like Yourself’ 


He assured himself ity at once by the 
simplicity and candour of his utterances. He 
said to people who came to White House— 
which had remained closed during the last sad 
days of President, Wilson’s regime— 

‘Mrs. Harding and myself do not want to be considered 
superior people, We ate just folks Hike yourself who 
have come to the White House for s little while and 
will then go away. Whenever it is possible and con- 
sistent with my duties the White House will be open to 
you. One other thing: we havo no little children of 
our own, but while I am president I want every little 
orphan boy and girl in the United States to look to me 
not so much aa the big boss at Washington, but aa a real 
father who cares for all the fiock, and wante to leave 
America a botter place for everyone than he found it— 
better place to live in, to grow up in, and to fight the 
battle of life in. 

Conference on Armaments 

Devotion to duty and the honest attempt to 
disentangle America from the foreign policy of 
the previous administration marked Harding's 
presidency. The biggest event of his career 
‘was the successful conduct of the important 
Conference on Armaments at Washington in 
1921, and it was during his administration that 
the American troops were withdrawn from the 
Rhine in 1923. He was not a reformer, but he 
was an extraordinarily able tactician, and he 
piloted America through the aftermath of the 
war—a job not, perhaps, so onerous as that 
ct | piloting her through it, but every bit as 

iu 


ous. 

So quietly and consistently did President 
Harding carey out his enormous task from 
day to day that it came aa a shock to the 
whole world to hear that he, like his pre- 
decessor, had been broken on the wheel. He 
died on the 2nd August, 1923, six months before 
ex-President Wilson. 

Harding was succeeded immediately by his 
close friend and associate, Calvin Coolidge, who 
announced that he intended to carry on his 
late chief’s policy of stabilization and retrench- 
ment. “Silence” and “discretion” were the 
avowed political slogans of this slim, sparse- 
featured young lawyer who lived with spartan 
simplicity, and whose devotion to duty and 
hard work made him yet another example of 
the true presidential type. 

Farmer, Law Student, and Politician 

Born on the 4th July, 1872, at Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, of farming stock, Coolidge early broke 
away from the land and studied law. Ali his life, 
however, he retained an interest in the practical 
affairs of farming, and be waa actually engaged 
upon a difficult piece of tree-surgery on his 
father’s estate when the call to the presidency 
came. 

“It always seemed to me,” his father once 
said, “ that Calvin could get more sap out of 
maple tree than any other of the boys round. 
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WHERE PRESIDENT COOLIDG 


On the death of Warren G Harding in 
the post of vice-president Praudent 


here ” In hus boyhood he earned the reputation 
of never having been told twice to do a job. 
But when hus father asked him if he would like 
to be a farmer he rephed Jacomoally, “No” 
Tt has been baanyebae! that Promdent Coohdge 
more often says “no” than “ yes” 
Success ie Law Scholarship 
He was educated at Plymouth ‘and Amherst 
College, Mazsachusetts, wimnmg at the latter 
estabhshment a law scholarship and the first 
e of a gold medal for the best essay out- 
fining the pnneiples of the War of American 
Independence He then entered the legal 
profession in the offices of Messrs Hammond 
& Field, at Northampton 
Both ns employers held local adminstra- 
tion offices, and m this way Coolidge early 
began to absorb the atmosphere of politics 
The qualities that have won him the title of 
“Go Through Coohdge” became manifest in 
his work on committees and m assisting at 
local elections He served as city soboitor for 
Northampton durmg the years 1901-4, and 


The has no reguiar bes or anytieng except arcivony Ok and leatig hus 


E SPENDS MOST: OF HIS TIME 





1933 the duties of presrdant devolved upan Calvin Coolsdge, who nt the fume occupied 
ft Cookdge haa the reputation of bang an © 


jy hard worker, and st ws sad that 
desie 





was then elected chairman of the local Repub 
lican committee 

The firet significant event m hus political 
career was his election, by a precanously small 
margin, to the Massachusetts House of Repre 
sentatives in 1907 Twelve years later he 
became governor of that state 

When im 1920 the National Republican Con- 
vention elected Coohdge to run with Harding, 
and subsequently appointed him vice president, 
it was generally supposed that the clever young 
lawyer had stepped into a side track and would 
be heard of no more, for such has been the fate 
of many previous vice-presidents 

Reply to an Unfounded Charge 

He was so taciturn that people said he could 
not talk When charged with thus he rephed 
“Tve usually been able to make enough nowe 
to get what I want” As an mstance of his 
extreme caution in official matters it 8 recorded 
that wher an mterviewer asked him where he 
sat at the Senate meetmgs—whether beade 
the presdent or the chief secretary—he thought 
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for a moment and then observed, “I think 
that had better come from the president him- 
self.” 

One of his greatest anxieties, when vice- 
president, was provided by the offer of a 
residence, the upkeep of which he feared would 
cost him more than his means. The offer did 
not materialize and Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge con- 
tinued to live in humble apartments, sending 
their two boys to e boarding school. 

But this unostentatious-living and quiet- 
spoken vice-president had ly shown that 
he other qualities besides those of 
diligence and conscientiousness. When he was 

WITH HIS WIFE IN THE GARDEN 





So full « the working day of Calvin Cool 
dent of the United States, that he has I 


governor of Massachusetts the Boston police 
struck, and Coolidge called out the National 
Guard. His firm handling of a grave situation 
left 8 deep impression upon the minds of the 
party leaders, and when Harding died it was 
recognized that Coolidge was the man of the 
moment, What he lacked in genius he made 
up for by his remarkably intense and burning 
patriotism, 

Perhaps more closely than either of his two 
great predecessors President Coolidge approxi- 
mates to the average type of American presi- 
dent. He has the governing instinct, a mind 
trained to watch the best interests of his 


» the thirtieth presi- 
je tume for recreation. 
A farmer in early life, he retams » warm comer for the land. 


‘The President's Duty 


country and a constitution capable of enduring 
the strain of office. His personal 
creed is best summed up in the following 
passage from one of his earliest public utter- 
ances : 

Do the day's work. If it is to protect the rights of 
the weak, whoever objecta, do it. If it is to help a 
powerful corporation better to serve the people, what- 
ever the opposition, do that. Expect to be called o 
stand patter, but don't be stand patter. Expect to 
be called ® demagogue, but don't be » demagogue. 
Don’t hesitate to be aa revolutionary as science, or aa 
reactionary as the multiplication table. Don't expect, 
to build up the weak by pulling down the strong. Don't 
hurry to legislate, Give administration » chance to 
catch up with legidlation. Men do not make laws; 
they do but discover them. 

America’s presidenta tend more and 
more to regard themselves as heads of a 
gigantic corporation, and no man who is 
not prepared to carry out many more 
times the amount of work done by the 
ave “big” business man in the Statea 
stands much chance of election, what- 
ever his political ideals. It is the duty 
of the president to think out his country’s 
problems, and he relies very much less 
upon subordinates than do the political 
leaders of other countries. 


His "se Pr 

President Cool , ‘whose inauguration 
as president took on the 4th Febru- 
ary, 1925, rises at €30 4.70. most morningr, 
and he is at his desk, after a short walk 
and breakfast, by 9 0’clock. Forty minutes 
later he has outlined his day’s work, 
issued instructions to his officials, and 
examined his voluminous post. The rest, 
of the ‘morning is devoted to appoint- 
ments, and the president often interviews 
from ten to a dozen people, all of them 
engaging his mind on widely different 
although equally important problems, 
until one o'clock luncheon. More often 
than not he carries off a caller to share 
his meal and continue the discussion. 

From then until six o'clock the presi- 
dent divides his time between answering 
his letters, attending to State documenta, and. 
seeing more callers, few of whom are denied 
audience provided their business is of genuine 
urgency. It has been said of President Coolidge 
that he hes no regular hours for anything 
except arriving at and leaving his desk. Mar- 
vellous powers of concentration enable him to 
return immediately to an interrupted task with- 
out having lost the threads of the matter. 

It is not to be wondered at that America’s 
presidents sometimes pay dearly for the honour 
bestowed upon them, and that the American 
people, with their keen appreciation of efficiency 
Place a very high value on their services. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


A POPULAR HERO of the 161sr CENTURY 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Efforts at Colonization, His Rise and Fall from Favour at 


the English Court, and His 


‘HE conception of Sir Walter 

Raleigh. is probably that of a somewhat 
arrogant courtier, whose reputation rests on 
his having introduced tobacco into England, 
but to think of him in this light only is to add 
one more injustice to a much-wronged man. 
Strictly, too, the first Englishman to adopt 
smoking was not Raleigh but Thomas Harriot, 


one of his Virginian _RALEIGH’S BIRTHPLACE IN DEVON 


settlers. 

Sir Walter may, how- ~ 
ever, be said to have 
done more than any 
other man to popularize 
the smoking habit in 
this country. At first 
it was condemned as 
savouring of barbarism 
and degeneracy, and 
when Raleigh, the im- 
maculate, appeared at 
court with his silver pipe 
between his teeth, no 
bility held up its hands 
in pious horror and 
tested that he was imi- 
vating the manners and 
rustoms of the savage. 
Not until the medicinal 
rirtues of tobacco had 
yen loudly praised did 
moking become really 
ashionable. 

Raleigh’s first expen 
aent in smoking ended 
9 disastrously that no 
ne could have been 





Tragic End on the Scaffold 


stone of England’s colonial empire. He it 
was who first visualized a new and greater 
England beyond the seas, He it was who 
sought to benefit humanity by colonizing that 
New World, which others thought of only as 
an_opportunity for plunder. 

Through the cruelest misfortune his first 
colonizing ventures failed. But he paved the 
way for others, and, be- 
fore he died, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing 
that his noble ideal had 
been realized in the 
establishment of the 
first, Jasting colony at 
Virginia. 

For keenness of intel- 
lect and breadth of im- 
agination Raleigh had 
no superior among the 
illustrious men of his 
time. He was a bril- 
Hant example of the 
many sided genius of 
the heroes of the Eliza- 
bethan period. His ver- 
satility was amazing. 
At different times during 
his career he was soldier, 
sailor statesman, ex- 
plorer, historian, poet, 
and chemist. His facile 
adaptability and re- 
markable self-confidence 
and vitality enabled him 
to tackle each of these 
phases of activity with 


if, there and The famous Elizabethan salor and courtier was born at Conspicuous success. 


ien, he had renounced Hayes Barton, m Devonshire, the county that bas given 
20 many great sailors to the Bntwh navy. 


ve habit for ever. 
sated alone in his study one day, he lit his 
ipe, and was poring over a book, when the 
Fr 0] to admit a man servant bearing 
tankard of ale. The man’s horror at what 
saw could not be measured in words. With 
ery of alarm, and with eyes dilated with fear, 
> threw the contents of the tankard into 
igh’s face and rushed for help. Not for a 
ag time could he be persuaded that his master 
48 not on fire. 
Raleigh’s title to world fame does not rest 
. the success of his efforts to get his country- 
on to smoke tobacco and to cultivate potatoes 
these were but trivial ineidente in his adven- 
tous career—but on his laying the foundation 


Idleness was to 
his restless nature. 
Even during his long imprisonment in the 
Tower he found opportunity to study chemistry 
and to apply his literary talents to compiling 
® “ History of the World.” 

When he mounted the scaffold in 1618, to 
undergo the preposterous sentence that had 
been passed on him nearly fifteen years before, 
it was suggested that he should turn his face 
to the east. His reply was characteristic 
“What matter,” he said, “which way the 
head lie, if the heart be right #”” 

For three hundred years historians have 
been trying to penetrate the veil of mystery 
which shrouds the true character of Raleigh— 
to discover whether his “heart was right.” 
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In spite of a profusion of biographical matenal, 
no one has yet been able entirely to exonerate 
him or condemn hum for the part he played in 
the mtnmgues that finally led to Ins rwn and 
to his death on the scaffold Hw life wa 
story of lost opportunities—lost, so 1t appears, 
through weakness of character or mdiscretaons 
for which the student of his career 1s almost 
totally unprepared 
Defects of His Character 

What he lacked more than anythmg was 
true fnendship and the faculty for making 
fmends Those he had were of the lukewarm 
variety, who deserted him in his hour of need 
He commanded respect where he failed to 
inspire confidence Even when at the height 
of his power, he was Ehzabeths favounte, 
he was never consulted in important state 
affairs There was hint of vacillation about 
hw character which gave mse to mistrust, and 
which prompted Ebzabeth to refer to him play- 
fully as ‘ Water” 

But, with all bys faults, Raleigh was a hero 
and a patriot His genius, his wealth, and 
his life were devoted to the service of his 
country He was one of the rocks on which 
the Spanish bid for world supremacy was 
shattered He strove with Drake, Hawkins, 
Grenville, and others, to make Britain su} 
on the seas, and he will be remem 
lasting gratitude as the apostle and advocate 
of the Bntish colomal empire 

In an era of excitement and discovery, and 
mm an atmosphere of mtense hatred of Cathohe 
bpam, Walter Raleigh made his first a] 
ance in this troubled world at Hayes 2 
{now a farmhouse), in Devonshire, about four 
toiles from Sidmouth ‘Lhe year of his birth 
has not been fixed with certaimty, but 2s 
generally accepted as bemg 1552 

Tales of High Adventure 

Amiong his neighbours were many sea adven- 
turers These spoke of little but the mch aud 
wonderful new lands that were being dis- 
covered on the othcr side of the Atlantic, and 
us boyish miagination could not have failed 
to be excited by the stirrmg tales of adventure 
poured into his willing ears durmg those early 
impressionable years 

How eagerly must he have interrogated 
those hardy Devon seamen The manners 
and customs of the natives, the climate, the 
fertility of the land and the possibility of 
starting a white settlement—these must have 
been in the forefront of the questions he asked 
With his mind still dwelling on the New World 
and its vast posmbilties he went up to Oxford 
University to complete his education ‘lhere 
he drew attention to hunself through hs great 
gift of oratory, but he does not appear other- 


with 


First Venture Fails 


wise to have distingmshed himself, and he 
did not take a degree 
Hs love of adventure and also his hatred 
of the Cathohcs led him m 1569, after a bref 
residence at the univeruty, to leave Oxford 
for France, where he took part in the civil 
war on the side of the Huguenots as a gentle- 
man volunteer Not for several years did he 
recross the Channel, and when, finally, he 
returned to England, he found everyone talk- 
ing excitedly about the remarkable voyages 
accomphshed and the fresh discoveries that 
had been made by Drake and others Soon, 
like many another of his spmt at that time, 
he was gazing seaward, and m 1578 he set 
out on his first voyage of discovery, accom- 
pamed by his half brother, the gallant Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert 
Encounters a Spanish Squadron 
Any hopes that he may have entertained 
of emulating the feats of Drake were soon 
destroyed, for early in the voyage he had the 
musfortune to encounter a % squadron 
eager to avenge some of the insults that had 
been heaped on King Philp s head during the 
g five years The end of an unequal 
it saw Raleigh hmpmg home in a vessol 
that could scarcely be kept afloat, and vowing 
vengeance on the Spamards 
Disappointed at the failure of his first venture, 
but quite undeterred by his illuch Ralagh 
was soon seeking a fresh field of activity 
When new» reached England that Philip of 
Spam had landed a small army 1n Ireland to 
support the rebels in that country, he put on 
his armour and joined the forces under the 
command of Lord Grev de Wilton It was 
an uueapected opportumty for revenge that 
was too to be missed 
The battle with the Spamsh msaders was 
short and sharp, and aftcr a successfui attach 
on Smerwick in County Kerry, the whole of 
them were put to the sword by Grey Some 
of the blame for this much cr 1cwed act of 
the English commander was afterwards lad 
at Raleighs door by his detractors but, 
although he took part in the slaughter, he 
clearly acted under orders 
Amboshed and Outoumbered 
Several tames during the campaign Raleigh 
was commended for his resource and bravery 
On one occasion, when he wag scouring the 
country with a small party of men, he was 
ambushed on the banks of a mver by a body 
of rebels, who outnumbered his httle force 
by nearly twenty to one Ralexgh, who was 
@ httle way ahead of his followers, succeeded 
mm the nver, but no sooner had he 
reached safety than a cry of distress rang 
out from behind. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


SEEING HIS FUTURE IN THRILLING STORIES OF THE PAST 
eM age em une Sa, on a pe 
ao tn piaet : mS 
ten apt % 
mr boa» , . 





In this magnificent painting by Sir John Millas the future favounte of the Ehzabethan Court 1s heanng glowing sores of 


wea ife from a sulor who has taken 





One of his men was in difficulties in mid- 
stream Heedless of his own safety, the 
gallant commander plunged into the nver and 
brought the man to the bank Then he 
calmly awaited the coming of the rebels, pre- 
pared to defend the rest of his party from 
attack In face of such unexpected opposition 
the rebels took to their heels For hus services 
in the Insh campaign Raleigh was appointed 
captain of infantry 

Leaps from Obscurity to Fame 

As many reputations were marred as made 
during hostikties in Ireland but to Raleigh 
the Sightmg proved @ godsend In the eourse 
of a few months he had leapt from obscurity 
to fame First his bravery and leadership, 
and then his fearless oriticism of those respon- 
sible for the admumsstration of Ireland, attracted 
attention m London, and the Court of Elza- 
beth was soon conjurmg with bis name 
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part in many a sting adventure Hic com; 
stories, but Raleigh, though sceptical of the sailor's narrative, weaves into it 8 vision uf the lie 


jon Listens rasher stolkdly to *he 





before him 


When Raleigh, in gorgeous and extravagant 
attare, made his first bow at Ehzabeth’s Court, 
the queen’s cotene of special fmends grew 
uneasy Thw fine figure of 1 man—tall, 
dark, and handsome, with curly hair, blue 
eyes, and splendid features—this arrogant 
captain with the great fighting reputation 
would, they said, quickly 4in his way into 
favour with Ehvabeth, to the »xclusion of 
themselves Nor were they rong, for Ral»igh 
made rapid progress 

His Commanding Personality 

Splendidly endowed by nature, he had a 
commanding personabty, a pleasant, rourteous 
manner, an meomparable wit, and & remarh 
able gift of eloquence, characteristics which 
added lustre to Elwabeth’s Court and made 
an mstinctive appeal to her vanity On this 
occasion, at least, he made full use of his 
opportunities The story of hoy Raleigh on 
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meeting the queen one day, spread his rich 
cloak upon the muddy so that she 
could walk over it, illustrates at once ‘the exag- 

ted gallantry of that age and his aptitude 
for improving the occasion. 

His sudden rise to royal favour aroused 
jealousy at Court and led to his 
becoming generally unpopular. In 
course of time he became “ the fe. 
best-hated man in England,” but ; 
he paid little heed at this period | 
of his life to public opinion. He ° 
had big schemes in mind, and he 
knew that, when the time came 
to put them into operation, he 
had more to gain from Eliza- 
beth’s aympathy than from that 
of the masses. 

So, sacrificing other interests, 
he kept himself in the good books 
of the sovereign. Numerous royal 
privilenes were extended to him 

luge estates that had been son- 
fiscated for the Crown were handed 
over to him, ond soon he became 
one of the largest owners of land in the 
country. 

In 1684 his restloas energy was diverted 
into yet another channel, and he entered 
Parliament as a member for 
Devonshire. Early in the same 








is influence with the queen in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and 
the year 1586 saw him brought 
into oven closer attendance on her 
by being appointed captain of the 
guard, Mention hss been made 
of the fact that he was rarely, 
if ever, consulted in important 
affairs affecting the welfare of the 
state, but he occupied several re- 
sponsible positions st this time, | 
and with conspicuous success. 
Starts Colonizing Project » 
It was during the year 1584 

that Raleigh decided that the time 
was opportune for pushing for- 
ward his great project of colonizing 
the New World. His first step 
was to apply for a royal charter. 
authorizing him to discover and 
occupy any lands that were not 
at that time in the possession of a 
Christian nation. This he obtained with little 
difficulty, but he was expressly forbidden to 
Jead his expeditions in person. Raleigh was 
keenly disappointed, but to quite disregard the 
queen's wishes and throw this hard proviso 
to the winds would have placed his plans in 


HIS PIPE-CASE— 





—AND HIS PIPES 
ear he was knighted. Meanwhile y.. > .@ 


Captain of the Queen's Guard 


jeopardy, and so he accepted the blow with 
the best possible grace. 

A small expedition, equipped at Raleigh's 
expense, shortly afterwards made its way to 
the coast of North Carolina and explored new 
lands, which, wy scare ahr capie hele 

irginia. In year 
Raleigh dispatched a still larger 
expedition under Sir Richard 
Grenville, with the intention ot 
forming a colony, and nearly a 
hundred men, with Ralph Lane as 
governor, were left on the coast as 
the first white settlement. 

Unhappily, Raleigh's lifelong 
ambition was not yet to be ful- 
filled. The natives, on whose 
friendship the success or failure 
of the venture largely depended, 
abandoned the colonists. Food 
ran short, and it was not long 
before a signal of distress was. 
hoisted. Grenville was instructed 
to take out fresh supplies, but, 
before he arrived, Drake paid the 
colony a visit, following his famous attack on 
the Spanish strongholds of San Domingo and 

. In dire straits, Raleigh's much 
reduced colony begged Drake to take them 
home, and when, a few days later, 
., Grenville arrived with relief stores, 

he found that Virginia had been 
abandoned. Thus Raleigh’s first 
attempt to colonze the New 
World ended in dismal failure. 
Undeterred by Failure 

It says much for his strength of 
purpose and determination that 
he would not allow this initial 
p disappointment to deter him. 
Indeed, it galvanized him into 
H greater activity, and, without 
regard to cost or trouble, he 
equipped and dispatched several 
more expeditions during the next 
few years. All of these, however, 
possibly through Jack of his per- 
sonal guidance and the inspira- 
tion of his own indomitable spirit, 
ended in failure. But i 
had given a lead to the world 
which sooner or later it was 
bound to follow. These early 
any attempts to start a colony in 
Virginia had cost him no less than £40,000. 
war with Spain put an end to his volo- 
attempts for a time. At this period 
history the conntry needed the counsel 

men with the ability, energy, and fighting 
capacity of Raleigh, and he was appointed 


re 
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Falls from Favour 


to serve on the Council of War. As vice- 
admiral of Devon, it also fell to him to organize 
the defences of Plymouth and other places 
in the weet country where invasion was 
practicable. 

When, in 1588, first news of the approach 
of the invincible Armada was received, Raleigh 
was in Ireland. With all possible speed he 
crossed to England and joined a volunteer 
squadron, which actively assisted Howard and 
Drake in administering defeat to the Spanish 
fleet. An intensive war against Spanish ship- 
ping succeeded the destruction of the Armada, 
and the next year or two found Sir Walter 
engaged in privateering expeditions. 

Result of His Secret Marriage 

His secret marriage in 1592 with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, one of the queen’s maids of 
honour, marked the beginning of his fal] from 
power. The queen was not slow to show 
her resentment of her favourite’s action, and 
her indignation at what she considered to be 
a nal affront soon found expression in 
her ordering Raleigh to be imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

In disgrace at Court, Sir Walter regained 
some of his popularity in the country, but there 
is no knowing how long he might have been 
kept in captivity at Elizabeth's pleasure had 
it not been for the timely return of his fleet 
after one of the most successful eapeditions 
ever dispatched from this country. Its arrival 
at Dartmouth, laden with riches valued at 
half 2 million sterling, served to remind Eng- 
land thst Raleigh was one of the great men 
who had defended her in her hour of need, 
and bowing to public opinion, the queen 
released him from the Tower. 

Raleigh tried by every means in his power 
to regain his lost position and influence at 
Court, but the queen’s advisers, whose jealousy 
he had aroused, played on her wounded vanity, 
and all his efforts to obtain forgiveness for 
his indiscretion failed. He, thereupon, deter- 
mined to fulfil a long-cherished ambition to 
lead an expedition to Guiana in search of 
the mysterious El Dorado. Associated by fable 
with untold riches, transported thither by fugi. 
tive Peruvian princes, its alluring magic hi 
tempted thousands of bold adventurers, chiefly 
from Spain and Portugal, to cross the Atlantic 
in search of fortunes. 

Belief in El Dorado 

There were a large number of Englishmen 
besides Raleigh who were convinced of the 
existence of this El Dorado, and even some of 
the most cautious men of note were not above 
risking capital in an expedition to discover the 
land of gold. 

Raleigh had Iong been among the most 
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ardent of those who were anxious to disprove 
the Spaniard’s self-assumed right tc the mono- 
poly of all unconguered lands, and here was a 
golden opportunity fo. him to demonstrate 
to the world that the spirit of adventure was 
still alive in England. Apart from this, it 
afforded him a chance of restoring himself in 
Elizabeth’s favour. Also, a rapturous welcome 
awaited the man who could return to England 
with the key to El Dorado in his pocket. 


THE SEA-ROVER AND HIS SON 





Having fallen into disfavour, Raleigh was sentencid to 
death for treason. He was reprieved, however, and um- 
prsoned in the Tower, where hus wife and son joined him 





With plenary powers to engage in opera- 
tions against the Spaniards, Sir Walter Raleigh 
left Plymouth on the 6th February, 1595, and, 
crossing the Atlantic to South America, sailed 
up the mighty river Orinoco, Raleigh’s inten- 
tion was to enter Guiana by making a passage 
of this river, and, with this in view, he had 
dispatched a vessel in advance, instructing the 
captain of the craft to reconnoitre that part 
of the coast and secure what information he 
could about it. 
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A gitiless sux added te the norma! discom- 
forte of the vevage and. to make things worse. 
previsicns rar short. The fish in the river 
anc the fruits on the river banka often stcod 
betweer. them and starvation. In the end afte 
much suffering and with his mission unacecm- 
plished, Raleigh wae forced tc turn back owing 
t the heavy rains. Further exploration war 
impossible and he had not sufficient stores and 
eaurpment to remain ix that part of the worlé 
until the next dry season. 

At First Regarded as an Impostor 

Tu his dealings with the natives Raleigh 
showed a large-hearted sympathy which imme 
diately won their ocn- 
fiderice, and his conver- 
sation. with them, to- 
gether with his general 
observations, confirmed 
his belief in the exist- 
ence of a treasure-city. 
Ou his return to England, 
however, his story was 
regarded with suspicicn 
and in some quarters 
was operly dishelieved. 
For months, like Jamer 
Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, he was looked 
upon as an impostor, 
and i+ was not until the 
publication of his book, 
“The  Disocvery of 
Guiana ”—a work of 
greet literary skill—that 
fickle Public opinion 
once more veered round 
in his favour. 

Excouraged to furthe: 


SOLDIER, 


SAILOR, 


enterprise, Ralei dig- Soldier, sailor, scholar, and statesman, Rae contri- 
igh history of his time, 
‘was to colonize 


petched another expedi- buted greatly to the 
tion to Guiana. After 
cxploring new land, its leader, Lawrence 
Keymis, reported that he had found the passage 
to tha great treasure-house barred by Spaniards. 
For twenty loug years the mythical gold 
mine of Ei Dorado was to be held like 9 
tempting bait before Raleigh’s eyes. Finally, 
it was to lure him and the faithful Keymis 
to _destruction. 

In 1506 Raleigh’e undiminished zeal for 
adverture found still further outlet in an 
expeditior against Caaiz, unde: Howard and 
Esecx. During the battle with the Spanish 
fleet in Cediz harbour Raleigh was severely 
wounded but, determined to take part in the 
landing operations which followed the defeat 
of the Spanish galleozs, he was carried ashore 
on his men’s shoulders. In the course of his 
varied career he had more enemies than 





Imprisoned in the Tower 
friends, but never could he be accused oi 
cowardioe. 


As vice-admiral of the fleet, he continued 
to take an active part in the campaign against 
the Spaniards. At first he enjoyed terms of 
friendship with Essex, but the latter after- 
wards revealed himself as a powerful antagonist. 
Their relations were not improved when one 
day. without awaiting orders from Tassex, 
Raleigh made a brilliant dash on Fayal, one 
of the Azores and captured it. 

Later, after being appointed governor of 
Treland, Essex was found guilty of treason, 
and soffered death on the scaffold. Many 
people were ready to be- 
lieve that Raleigh had 
been the main instru- 
ment of his death, but 
the only criticism that 
could reasonably be 
offered against him we: 
that he declined to use 
his influence to obtain 
a mitigation of the sen- 
tence. 

The accession of James 
I, in 1603, Raleigh's 
beginning of igh’s 
decline. One by one his 
many offices and privi- 
Jeges were taken from 
him, and, in the end, 
accused of having taken 
part in on intrigue to 
prevert the king's ac- 
cession te the throne, 
he was arrested and cast 
inte the Tower. Verily 
had the wheels of for- 
tune turned agsinst him. 
The arrogant, handsome 
courtier, who had won 
his ¥ay te one of the foremost positions in the 
Jand, ¥as Dow a prisoner, awaiting trial on the 
despicable crime of treason. Broken in spirit, 
oppressed by his many enemies, befriended by 
none except his loyal wife, he viewed the future 
with abject despair. 

Despairing Message to His Wife 

“T am left of all men who have done good 
to many,” be wrote to his wife. “All my 
good turns forgotten; all my errora revived 
and expounded to all extremity of ill. All 
my services, hazards, and expenses for my 
courtry—plantings, discoveries, fights, councils, 
and whataocever else—malice has now covered 
over; Iam now made an enemy and traitor.” 

Abused on all sides, and insulted by the 
mob in the streets through which he was 
unceremoniously taken, Raleigh was tried at 


AND STATESMAN 


i of his 
the New World. 
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Winchester in November, 1603, for plotting 
“to deprive the king of his crown and 
dignity; to subvert the government and 
alter the true religion established in England, 
and to levy war against the king.” After a 
farcical trial, during which Raleigh pleaded in 
vain to be faced 
with his chief ac- 
cuser, he was found 
guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. 
Judged by the 
present-day stand- 
ards of justice, the 
verdict was a pre- 
posterous one, as 
the evidence 
against Raleigh was . 
flimsy and contra- 
dictory. Exposed. 
to the violence 
ot the attorney- 
general, how- 
ever, the prisoner 
had a hopeless 
task, Throughout 
the trial, and under 
the greatest pro- 
Tooaticn, he Hho 
sumed a dignific 
hearing and calm 
demeanour that 
rallied pubhe 
epinion to his 
tavour ina truly re- 
markable manner. 
His Popularity 
“Never was a 
man so hated and 
so popular in so 
short @ time,” it 
was said. A former 
enemy of Raleigh’s 
remarked: “When 
the trial began I 
would have gone 
1.000 miles to see 
Raleigh hanged : 
before the trial 
closed I would have 


ATTACKED BY THE 
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glorious work : at others, pessimistic and despon- 
dent. The several privileges he enjoyed made 
life moderately bearable for him, ‘although 
nothing could compensate him for his loss of 
freedom. For a good part of the time his 
wife and son lived with him, and he was allowed 


NATIVES OF VIRGINIA 





'a efforts to establish a colony m the New World proved fruitless, as the colomsts were 
the natives and could not obtain food. 


one of Raleigh's expeditions & 


: a a 
gone 1,000 miles to *"Stember of hus crew was attacked by the natives and bad a narrow escape from death, 


save his life.” 

The pioneer builder of England’s empire 
was not, however, to die yet. Within a few 
hours of the time fixed for his execution he 
was reprieved, and condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the Tower. For twelve years 
he languished in his prison, at times buoyantly 
hopeful that the future would vindicate him 
and grant him an opportunity to crown his 


% convert a disused “‘hen-house” into a 
aboratory, where he spent long hours m 
themical research. 

Many of the great poets and scholars of the 
lay visited him, and during the latter part 
his detention, when his son’s education 
made less claim on his time, he began to wnte 
a “History of the World.” This great work 
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is paid to have been prompted by Prince 
Henry, the king’s son, who was a staunch 
friend of Raieigh’s and a frequent caller on 
him. On many occasions the prince inter- 
ceded with his father on Sir Walter's hehalf, 
and the latter had great cause to regret the 
untimely death of his young friend. 

In connexion with Raleigh’s work as a 
writer, it is worthy of note that he was an 
able poet ; and one of his claims to the gratitude 
of his country is that he presented Edmunt 
Spenser to the queen, and induced this master 
poct to publish his Faérie Queene. Spenser's 
letter to Raleigh, explaining the intention of 






In the public pnson of Westminster Sir Walter received the last sacra- 
Dean Te career was brought to an 
end by hic execution on the agth October, 1618. 


ment from ‘ounson. His adventurous 


the work. is often published as a preface to 
the poem. 

As time went on, the hero of Virginia, became 
more and more the object of public sympathy, 
and frequently crowds thronged the Tower 
eager to catch o glimpse of him at exercise. 
Not until March, 1616, did he obtain his 
release, and then it was conditional upon his 
making a further attempt to discover the rich 
mine in Guiana, Under the direst penalties 
he was forbidden to act in any hostile manner 
against the 

Overjoyed at tasting the sweets of freedom 
once again, Raleigh was in the mood to pro- 
mise anything, but, if he had given a moment's 
reflection to the position, he must have seon 


THE CLOSE OF AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE 


His Last Expedition 


that he was about to undertake the impossible. 
Pivecet was more unlikely than that the 

Spaniards would q allow an Englishman 
to carry out an Hina: Orv against a place 
whose secret they had zealously guarded for 
years past—and King James saw to it that 
Madrii was notified in advance of Raleigh’s 
intentions, 

The ill-fated expedition left the Thames in 
March, 1617. From the first, Raleigh was 
dogged by misfortune, but, while he was in 
command, he strove manfully to adhere to 
his pledged word. Some distance from his 
goal he became seriously ill, and, in a last 
desperate attempt to fulfil his am- 
bition, he dispatched an advance 
party, including Keymis and his own. 
son, to discover the gold mine. 

This was a fatal move. Without 
the benefit of his restraining influ- 
ence the party became embroiled in 
a skirmish with the Spaniards, which 
resulted in the death of Raleigh’s 
son. As an act of revenge, a Spanish 
settlement was razed to the ground, 
and, when he heard this, Raleigh knew 
that the last slender hope of saving 
his head had gone. Reprimanded 
by his chief, Keymis destroyed him- 
self, and the remainder of the expedi- 
tion with its chastened leader made 
its way home. 

Defends His Conduct 

Raleigh landed at Plymouth in 
June, 1618, fully realizing what was 
in store for him, and, without offering 
resistance, he was arrested and taken 
to London. Defiant to the end, he 
found time to defend his conduct. 
with characteristic vigour, in his 
“ Apology for the Voyage to Guiana,” 
a book that did much to help the 
public to form a true estimate of his 
character. King James was at first 

to find an excuse to put hi. 
enemy to death, but he was advised 


hard 
alleg 
that the original charge and sentence still 
stood, and, under this, Raleigh was publicly 
executed in front of Parliament House on 
the 29th October, 1618. 

His appearance on the scaffold moved a 


large crowd to pity. Turning to the exe- 
cutioner, he felt the edge of the axe and re- 
marked joculariy, “This is a sharp medicine, 
but it is sure cure for all diseases.” A few 
minutes later he had breathed his last. His 
brave wife survived him by 29 years. 

{See Lives by M. A. S. Hume (1897), Sir R. Rodd 
(1904), and W. Stebbing (1899), and Raleigh's Works, 
including Lives by Oldys and Birch (8 vols, 1829).] 
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GROUP 7.-PAINTERS 


FUNT AND WATTS | 


Two REFORMERS of the BRUSH 


How Holman Hunt and His Band of Brothers Got Back to Truth and How 
G. F. Watts Sought to Leave the World Better than He Found It 


THE middle of the nineteenth century was 

a most important period in the history 
of British art, for it saw the beginning of a 
revolution against convention and the spread- 
ing of new doctrines which were destined to 
affect profoundly the thoughts and outlook of 
artista, and to change almost entirely the 
character of their art. 

In the forefront of this period stand two 
artists who, though very 
different in character, were 
both reformers. The first, 
William Holman Hunt, 
worked to remove the 
shackles of convention with 
which the art of his time 
‘was pinioned ; the second, 
George Frederick Watts, 
worked in the cause of 
humanity, and, though 
sharing some of Hunt’s 
ideals, he was more con- 
cerned about the well-being 
of man’s soul and the 
elevation of his fellow 
creatures than about the 
debased state into which 
art had sunk, Naturally, 
therefore, the pictures of 
the two artista were very 
different in type, but as 
both were striving towards 
practically the same goal, 
we can make very inter- 
esting comparisons between 
their interpretations of life 
and of art. 

William Holman Hunt 
was born in London on 
the 2nd April, 1827. He « jonah, 
came of good stock, though London. 
his family had suffered con- ere. 
siderable financial misfortunes. An ancestor on 
his father’s side had espoused the Cromwellian 
cause, bearing arms against Charles J and later 
fighting for Protestantism in Holland. Although, 
however, he returned to England with William 
IM, the family failed to recover the property 
it had forfeited. Holman Hunt’s father was 
manager of a City warehouse, 8 somewhat 
‘unremunerative position, but he had with- 
out doubt inherited tastes which were superior 
to those of the class in which he moved. 
Passionately fond of books and pictures, he 
encouraged his son to draw and to paint, but 





THE SINS OF NINEVEH 





‘of bc. F, Watts, in the National Gallery, 
+ denounces i 
‘On the walls are emblems 


only as an amusement, believing that a mer- 
cantile career was far more likely to bring him 
success than the profession of an artist. 

‘Thus, when only twelve and a half, Holman 
Hunt was taken school and placed in an 
office in the City, where he worked for nearly 
four years. Young aa he waa, however, his 
spirit must have chafed at the restraint and the 
monotony of this work. He had the stuff of 
the real artist in him ; every 
minute of his spare time 
was occupied in drawing 
and painting and—we can 
well believe—in endeavour- 
ing to persuade his father to 
let him give up commerce 
so that he might study art. 

Eventually, as so often 
has been the case where 
there is genius to support 
argument, the will of the 
son triumphed over that 
of the parent, and, at the 
age of sixteen, he began an 
independent career as an 
artist. 

He was wise enough to 
know, however, that it was 
impossible for him to suo- 
ceed in any great measure 
without adequate instruc- 
tion, and this was to be 
obtained only at the Roval 
Academy schools. His means 
were limited, but he managed 
to enter the schools eighteen 
months after abandoning a 
commercial career. 

It was while studying 
here that he first met John 
ns of Everett Millais The meet- 
of vices. ing has been described in 
the article on the letter artist. Milleis was 
then but @ lsd of fifteen yeare, but even at 
that time superior in artistic talent to Hunt, 
whose progress through the schools was of 
the slow and painstaking order. Yet from 
this meeting sprang the germ of a friendship 
that was to last throughout life, and which 
was destined to have a profound influence 
on British art. 

From 1846 to 1848 Hunt pursued the ordinary 
life of a young artist. He sent three pic- 
tures to the Royal Academy: “Hark!” in 
1846, followed by “ Dr. Rochecliffe performing 






the sins of 
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HUNT AND WATTS 
Divine Service in the Cottage of Joceline 
Joliffe at Woodstock,” and “The Flight of 
Madeline and Porphyrio.” None of these was 
marked with any great originality or promise 
of the greater things that were to come, 

It waa in 1848 that there came the first fruit 
of his meeting with Millais. For some time the 
two young artista had been dissatisfied with 
their own work and with that of their fellows. 
The art of Ford Madox Brown and also, 
perhaps, of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, made them 
realize the state of decay and sheer imitative- 
ness into which British art had sunk. Hunt 
and Rossetti met in Millais’ studio and talked 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS CAREER 


Willams Holman Hunt as young man, painted by kumeclf. 
Tt was fortunate for art that Hunt left has City office when he 
‘was mxtean years old, 





the matter over. The result was the formation 
of what has come to be known as Pre-Raphael- 
itism, All three decided that they had to 
get back to truth in art, that all their work- 
manship should be sincere, and that their repre- 
sentationa of nature and incidents should be as 
exact as possible, 

To this end they banded themselves into a 
brotherhood—almost & sort of seoret society— 
and resolved each to paint a picture, to be sent 
to the Royal Academy, which should embody 
their new principles. After their names were to 
be put the mystic letters “‘ P.R.B.,” the mean- 
ing of which was not to be revealed to anybody. 
How the secret of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, eventually leaked out, the scorn and 

n 


Fer dies: 
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Pre-Raphaelites Abused 


abuse that was poured on the heads of ita 
originators, and the eventual triumph of its 
principles and the conversion of other artista, 
is one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of British art, and haz been described 
in the article on Millais, 

In this movement Hunt played a very 
prominent part, and his next pictures, “ Rienzi 
vowing to obtain Justice for the Death of his 
young Brother” and “A Converted British 
Family sheltering a Christian Missionary from 
the Persecution of the Druids,” were typical 
examples of the new style. The first realized a 
hundred guineas, the second £150. They were 
followed in 1851 by “Valentine protectii 
Sylvia from Proteus,” which may be describ 
as the finest of his earliest works, and which 
earned a prize at Liverpool. What is more, it 
was highly praised by Ruskin in letters to The 
Times. Ruskin declared that as studies of 
drapery, and, indeed, of every minor detail, 
there had been nothing in art so earnest and 
complete since the days of Albert Durer, 

Difficulty in Selling Hie Pictures 

‘The storm of abuse which greeted the expo- 
sition of the principles of Pre-Raphaelitism 
affected Hunt profoundly. The picture-buying 
public was frightened by the vitriolic outpour- 
ings of the critics, and, despite the continued 
praise of Ruskin and a few others, Hunt found 
great difficulty in selling his pictures. He 

me so much discouraged that he talked 
seriously of giving up art and learning farm- 
ing, with a view to emigration. Fortunately, 
however, wiser counsels prevailed, and, heart- 
ened by Millais and Rossetti, he continued at 
his labours, being rewarded with prizea of 
£50 and £60 at Liverpool and Birmingham. 
Although in straitened ciroumstances, it was 
the appreciation rather than the monetary 
value of these awards that gave him the 
courage to continue. 

In 1854, came his first real success: “The 
Light of the World.” This noble picture at 
once created a profound effect. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that its effect was greater 
than that of any other religious painting of the 
nineteenth century. A writer of the period says: 
“ For the first time in England a picture became 
® subject of conversation and general interest 
from one end of the island to the other, and, 
indeed, continued so for many years.” 

Most Popular Religious Work 

Even to-day, more than seventy years since 
its painting, it is the most popular religious 
picture from the brush of any British artist, 
and the number of reproductions that hang i 
British homes can be counted in tens of thou. 
sands. Despite ita obvious allegorical di it 
is still a great piece of work. “The Light of 


oe 


ef 
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Sojourn in Palestine 


World ” was hased by Mr. Richard Combe 

and his wife to Keble College, 

Oxford. Unfortunately, the quality of paints 

used by Hunt in this work was inferior, so some 

of the colour has suffered severely with the 
ing of time. 

The sale of “The 
Light of the World” 
enabled Hunt to carry 
out an ambition which 
had possessed him for 
some time. This am- 
bition was to go to 
Palestine, and, sur- 
rounded by the people 
and customs of ancient 
Judzea, to portray in- 
cidents from Scripture 

He left England in 
1854, and the first re- 
sult of his journey was 
the now celebrated 
picture, “The Scape- 
goat.” This shows a 
single goat, cast out 
from the flock, stand- 
ing on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. In the back- 
ground are the moun- 
tains of Edom, bathed 
in the beautiful le 
light of evening. This 
pioture was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy 
in 1856, along with 
other hepa Jand- 
sca) yy Hunt. 

His, next picture 
proved to be one of 
the most successful as 
well as the most elab- 
orate of his works. It 
was called “The 
Finding of our Saviour 
inte anil and it 

several years to 
complete. This was 
not because the artist 
worked slowly— 
though it is true that 
he never had the habit 


‘THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 
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Tt was purchased by a dealer for £5,500 and 
hangs to-day in the Birmingham Art Gallery, 
For the next thirteen years, Hunt produced 
chiefly pictures of eastern scenery, and, on his 
return to England, a few portraita. None of 
these is particularly 
noteworthy, and it is 
not until we come to 
the year 1873 that we 
find a really striking 
example of his work. 
This was called “ The 
Shadow of Death,” 
and represents our 
ing in the 
carpenter's shop at the 
close of the day’s work. 
He is stretching h» 
maaehbrmig ily, and the 
ray the setting sun 
cent a thadow os the 
wall—the shadow of a 
man crucified. Mary, 
kneeling, looks up with 
startled eyes at the 
shadow, as if she had 
@ premonition of what 
was to come. The 
pictars is typical of the 
-Raphaelites teach- 
ing—simplicity, truth 
and fastidious atten- 
tion to detail being 
its dominating charac- 
teristics, 

Although Hunt oc- 
cupied most of his 
time on pictures of a 
religious character, he 
proved that he could 
exeoute delightful 
work of a totally dit- 
ferent nature. His 


of “A Tuscan 
Girl,” which he sent 
to the Grosvenor 


Gallery in 1867, 15 
charming, as are the 
pigeons in “ The Fes- 
tival of St. Swithin.” 


‘This picture, Tepreacntang Christ ‘knocking at the door of the But his great picture 


ot rapid execution— human soul, was Holman Hunt's first success. Iti probably the was “The Triumph of 


but because of a 
variety of causes, including the fact that 
Jews were forbidden to act as models. This 
decree was, of course, afterwards revoked. 
Like “The Light of the World,” this last 
picture caused a considerable sensation, and 
attracted thousands o1 visitors when exhibitea 
in London and other large cities of England. 


‘most popular religious picture ever painted bya Brith artist. 


the Innocents,” which 
he began in Jerusalem in 1875, having returned 
thither after an absence of two years. The 
subject of the picture is imaginary, showing 
the Holy Family during their flight into Egypt, 
attended by a procession of the Holy Innocents, 
who, illuminated with unearthly light, march 
along the waters of life. 
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This work was delayed by a series of accidents. 
The artist, on his arrival in Jerusalem, waited 
for a supply of materials, but waited in vain. 
Months passed, and at last, in despair, he 
procured locally a piece of linen on which he 
started to paint, and on which he almost 
completed the picture. But on his arrival in 
England, he found that the linen had been so 
unsuitable that the picture had to be abandoned, 
and the unfortunate artist was compelled to 
begin all over it 

His second effort differed in many respects 
from the first, and was completed in 1885. In 


AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME 








Holman Hunt's ambition was “to serve as high 
and expounder of the exceltence of che works of the 
and this high am he succeeded in achieving most worthily. 





the meantime the original picture was relined 
end treated so skilfully that Hunt was able to 
complete it also, Thus it comes about that 
there are two pictures of “ The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” one of which now hangs in Bir- 
mingham and the other in Liverpool. 

Of his later works, the most interesting are 
“ May-Day, Magdalen Tower,” and “The 
Miracle of Sacred Fire in the Church of the 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem.” In order to paint the 
former, he rose at dawn, day after day for many 
weeks, and climbed to the top of the tower to 
study the sunrise. 

Hunt passed away on the 7th September, 
1910. Until his death he had adhered to his 


A Picture Spoiled 


resolution of keeping aloof from the Royal 
Academy, but he was not without official 

ition. The degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
on him by the University of Oxford, and, after 
the death of G. F. Watts, he was honoured 
with the Order of Merit. 

Holman Hunt's claim to fame lies firstly in 
his connexion with the revolutionary movement 
known as Pre-Rapheelitism, and secondly in 
that he has embodied in art, as no other painter 
has done, the typical religious sentiment of his 
time. No man had a higher ideal of what his 
work should be, and he earns our undying 
respect aa a fine artist and an honest man. 

‘The Poetic Spirit of Watts 

It has been said before that George Frederiok 
Watts was a reformer, though in a different 
way from Hunt. The painting of Watts seems 
to suggest the poetry of Browning. Indeed, 
we may go farther; we may say that in spirit 
Watts was a poet and Browning an artist. 
In the pictures of Watts there is over the lofty 
purpose that outlasts mere accuracy of drawing, 
and even in his portraits we see the glimpse of 
the spiritual. Where Hunt was essentially 
Teutonic in his outlook, Watts goes back to 
the classics for his inspiration, although there 
is not the slightest trace of the pagan joy of 
life in his work. 

George Frederick Watts was born in London 
on the 23rd February, 1817. His father, George 
Watts, was a musical instrument maker. 
George, junior, being rather delicate—through- 
out his life he was subject to severe headaches 
which utterly prostrated him—was unable to 
have any regular schooling. 

Making Portraits at Sixteen 

At quite an early age G. F. Watts showed 
artistic promise. A friend of his father’s had 
two sons, both artists, from whom Watts 
learned a considerable amount, while living in 
the same house was a French sculptor. The 
first result of this was seen in 1833, when, at the 
age of sixteen, we find him making portraits in 
chalk and selling them for five shillings each. 
Two years later he entered the Royal Academy 
schools, and, in 1837, he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy two portraits and a finely conceived 
study of a wounded heron. 

About this time Watts made the acquaintance 
of a family with whom he was destined to have 
a lifelong connexion. He was commissioned by 
a Mr. Constantine Ionides, a Greek, to copy an 
old portrait of his father. So successful was 
Watts that eye an followed, this 
time a portrait . Ionides. During his to) 
life, Watts painted altogether five generations 
of the family, 

The young artist was anxious to study in 
Italy, but there was the usual obstacle in the 
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CANVAS CRACTSYEN of Ya VICE 


"The Happy Wasne,” by G. F_ Watts To the trave imght, who hus pen ine ie un fightong for lus country epprace 
i Guardan speit to lay open bie brow tke crown of utonartaity. (Phen stetiper ) 
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ECHOING IN THE REALMS OF SPACE 


1a hie pemowhat obscure and myatical way, Watts here shows “Hope” ax 4 bindicl 
in apace and bendiag over bar pr, of which abe plochs Qe ane Femuiniog seine, tia) teen) oe eee 
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THE UNSHRINKING GAZE OF CHILDHOOD 


‘With hands Slog with the Little cherub in Watts’s pectere, “ Promuses,”” looks out frec hus bower of reses, hus sanocent 
‘rate betekening Scight Leper fer the future (Eeproducad by permusnon of the Walker Art Gallery, Leserpocl ) 
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FLIGHT OF THE HOLY FAMILY INTO EGYPT 





‘ The Scapegoat,” by W. Holman Hunt, depicting the outcast animal on the shores of the Deas feces sone! te many 


sictures in which the artist has made the facts of Scripture history {i 








of the Innocent Holman Hunt's itive version of the it into the Hol; 
Se Steerer cnet pepe in ot een a twinge tty 
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“With Lord Holland 


eee appar t 
1843, wi 8 gained one 6 prizes—value 
£300—offered by the Royal Commission for 
fresooes for the new Houses of Parliament, 
his design being “Caractacus led in Triumph 
through Rome.” With this money he set out 
in the following year for Florence, travelling 
by way of Leghorn and Pisa. At Florence 
an introduction to Lord Holland, the British 
ambassador, proved of the utmost service. An 
invitation to spend a fewdaysat Lord Hol- 
land’s residence was extended indefinitely, and, 
in all, Wotte remained nearly four years. A 
studio was specially fitted up for him and he 
was afforded every opportunity of stimulat- 
ing and developing his artistic genius. 

Although surrounded by Juxury and 
society, Watts lived a most simple life, 
wholly absorbed in his work. In 1846 he 
was urged by Lord Holland to enter for 
@ second competition organized by the 
Royal Commission, and once again he was 
suocesstul, obtaining this time a prize of 
£500. Following this, he returned to Lon- 
don, and, after occupying for some time 
a room in Dorchester House, settled down 
in a studio in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Sqpare. During this period he painted 
“ Life’s Illusions” and the “Scene from 
Boccaccio ”—both in the Tate Gallery— 
and the first of his great series of portraits 
of famous men, “ Lord John Russell,” which 
he afterwards presented to the nation. 

Genius for Making Friends 

His genius for painting wea second only 
to his genius for making friends. We have 
seen how kindly Lord Holland treated him. 
Shortly afterwards he was invited to stay 
with a Mr. and Mrs. Thoby Prinsep at their 
house in Holland Park. Watts accepted, 
and the house remained his home until it 
was pulled down twenty-four years later. 
Here he was cared for by his hostess, living 
his life as a recluse, working strenuously, 
and loved and respected by all. His few 
excursions into the outer world were for 
horse riding—the one form of exercise 
which he was able to take and of which he 
‘was passionately fond. 

In 1860 Watts completed what is probably 
the most important modern mural painting in 
England, “ Justice, a Hemicycle of Lawgivers,” 
for Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Here the Benchers 
entertained him to dinner—Hogarth is the 
only other artist on whom a similar distinction 
has been conferred—and presented him with 2 
cheque for £500, not as payment but as a 
testimonial of friendly feeling and appreciation. 

The year 1864 saw the artist's marriage to 
Eilen Terry, then a young girl full of beauty 
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and vitality, whereas Watts was nearly thirty 
years her senior, almost a recluse @ gemi- 
invalid. It is little wonder thet the marriage 
was not a hay one, and that the two sep- 
arated by mutual consent little more than a 
year afterwards. 

Ajter the lease of the Prinseps’ house had 
expired, Watts built himself a house and studio 
in Melbury Road, not far away, which he 
entered in 1876. Here he led the same retired 
life until some ten years later he was married 
again, at the age of sixty-nine, to Miss Mary 
Fraser-Tytler, who survived him, In 1891 
he left London, having built a country house 


Self-portrait of G. F. Watts, in the National Gallery, London. In 
Watts’ pictures there is ever the lofty purpose that outlests mere 
accuracy, and even in his portraits we catch a glimpse of the spiritual, 


in Surrey in which he spent the remaining 
years of his life. Advanced in age though 
he was, it was during this last period that 
he produced many of his most impressive 
works, among which may be inoluded “ Sie 
Tianst Gloria Mundi,” “Love Triumphant,” 
and “For He had Great Possessions.” 

Always shy and retiring, hating the searching 
light of publicity, it was actually without his 
knowledge that, in 1867, Watta was elected an 
‘Associate of the Royal Academy, and made a 
full member a few months later. Twice he was: 
offered a baronetcy, but refused the honcaild 
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He was, however, one of the first recipients 
So ed rary on data hale 008 1902. 
le away on the lst July, 

A man of casentially deep religious f 
Watts never identified if with any church, 
but his character is summed up in the motto 

which he chose to be engraved upon # small 
seal which had been given to him as & Christmas 
present in 1888. Tt was “The Utmost for the 
Highest,” 

It has already been said that some of the 
artist’s finest works were done in his old age. 
There is the great “ Eve” trilogy, in the Tate 
Gallery, which was first exhibited in 1896. 

Three Great Masterpieces 

The first shows the creation of Eve, who is 
surrounded by flowers and bathed in a golden 
light The second, “ Eve Tempted,” shows her 
among the blossoms of the Tree of Knowledge, 
listening to the whit of the serpent, and a 
panther lying at her feet. ‘The third, and per- 

rps the most powerful, is “Eve Repentant. ” 
‘Wrapped in her flowin, mts fee erery. Hae of her 
expresses her agon: remorse and shame. 

The it ive trilogy is more impressive 
till. ‘Love and Life,” the male figure of 
Love is assiating the slender girlish figure of 
Life up a steep and rocky path, his wings 





sates ago Hoe allegorical 
e 

is" Hope. ” A single figure 

as seated, blindfolded, on the 

lobe In her hand is a tyre of which all the 

strings are broken but one, and from this last 

she is drawing comfort. 

It must not be forgotten, that, besides being 
@ painter, Watts was siso a act T, eet: 
he left most of his marbles in 
ig ic hereto gr rd ae pert 
are two equestrian figures, of which the first 
“ Hugo Lupus, Karl of Chester” stands in the 
grounds of Eaton Hall, near Liverpool ; of the 
second, the memorial erected to Cecil Rhodes 
in the Matoppo Hills, there is a replica in 

Gardens. 

{See “* Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era," by 

Six W. Bayhss (1902); “ Pre-Rephaehtiam and the Pre- 

lite Brotherhood,” by W, Holman Hunt (two 
Yols., 1905); and “ GF. Wate,” by Mrs, R, Barrington 
(1905), and G. K. Chesterton (1904).] 
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RUSKIN AND HOLMAN HUNT ENJOY A CONVERSATION ON ART 


tulao’a Lntarvention on behalf 
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| GROUP 8._FAMOUS WOMEN| 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 


A WOMAN RULER Who REFORMED RUSSIA 


Catherine the Great, Who Became the 

Empire's Interests Her Own, and 

‘Nan unimposing private house in the 

I Domstrasse, Stettin, a daughter was born 

on the 2nd May, 1729, to the Princess of 
Anbalt-Zerbst. 

Prince Christian Augustus of Anhalt-Zerbst 


came from a proud but insignificant German 
family, and at the time of his marriage with 


the young Princess Johanna Elizabeth of 
Holstein-Gottorp he was CATHERINE 
commanding the 8th 

(Zerbst) Regiment of In- 

fantry at Stettin, 


Their daughter, who 
was christened Sophia 
Augusta Frederika, was 
something in the nature 
of @ disappointment, for 
a son had been hoped 
for, yet Figgey, as the 
baby princess was gener- 
ally called, was to bring 
as much honour to her 
family,as any son could 
ation 

ain, in icant 
child” was no other 
than the future ruler of 
Bussia—Empress Cath- 
erine II. 

Tt was while Figgey 
was still quite a small 
child that a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was 
e student of palmistry, 
told the Princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst that her 
daughter was destined 
for a brilhant career, 
adding that he could the German 
vee three crowns on the clam to the throne, 


Figgey’s mother refused to pay any atten- 
tion to this prophecy, but that it was justified 
events was proved when in January, 1744, 
ere came from St. Petersburg an invitation 
for the princess and her daughter to visit the 
Russian capital and pay their respects to the 
reigning em: , who was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great. 

Figgey’s mother was already known to 
Elizabeth, for the empress had ‘been engaged 
to Princess Tokens brother, pene Charles 
AN of Holstein-Gottorp, who, unhappily, 
ok died shortly before the date arranged for 
the marriage. Johanna was overjoyed at the 







princess, who, alth: she had uo he: 
became 
Ruan, and ruled that great expsre 


Empress of All the Russias, Made Her 
Pursued a Masterly Foreign Policy 


invitation, for already she divined the possi- 
bilities of an alliance between her daughter 
and the Grand Duke Peter, grandson of Peter 
the Great and nephew of the Empress Eiza- 
beth, by whom he had been proclaimed heir 
to the throne of Russia, 

After a long and uncomfortable journey the 
Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst and her daughter 
arrived in Moscow on 
the Sth February, 1744, 
where they were received 
in great state by the 
Grand Duke Peter and 
his suite. 

The Empress Eliza- 
beth, who received the 
guests in her own apart- 
ments, was seemingly so 
enchanted with the 
young Princess 
that she immediately 
conferred upon both 
mother and daughter the 
Order of St, Catherine, 
and continued to display 
to them signs of her 
royal roval. 

rand Duke Peter 
was delighted with his 
cousin, and soon the 
proposed alliance was 
discussed in Court 
circles in terms of a fast 
i. 


accompli. 

Figgey, for her part, 
took her new position 
with great seriousness, 
: and immediately devoted 
reditary herself to studying tho 
Cathenne Il of Russian language and 
over thirty years. mastering the intricacies 
of the Greek Orthodox religion, So ardently, 
indeed, did the young princess apply herself to 
these ocoupations that she caught a severe 
chill as the result of pacing the floor of her 
room barefooted in the intense cold of a 
winter night, and was confined to her bed for 
some weeks. 

It was in the following May, when Princess 
Sophie was convalescent, that the empress 
formally asked the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst to 
consent to his daughter's marriage with the 
Grand Duke Peter. The prince’s consent was 
duly given, though it must have been « bitter 
blow to the ardent Protestant that his child 


THE GREAT 


the 
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ehould have to change her religion and become 
a member of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The public celebration of the betrothal of 
Princess Sophia and the Grand Duke Peter 
was held on the 29th June, 1744. On the 
preceding day the princess had been formally 
received into the Orthodox faith, and it was 
on that occasion that the emprews bestowed 
on the young girl the name of Catherine, by 
which she was thenceforward known. 

Catherine's Future Hosband 

‘The prospective bridegroom was not particu- 
larly attractive. Sickly and delicate from birth, 
he had lost his mother while yet an infant 
in arms, and his upbringing had been left 
almost entirely to strangers, with the result 


WHERE THE EMPRESS WAS BROUGHT 


under her mother's eye. When Catherine's father was 


mulitary commandant at Stettin, he took up his abode 


that the boy grew up ignorant, ill-tempered, 
and cruel, 

During the months that elapsed between 
his betrothal and marnage the Grand Duke 
had the misfortune to contract smallpox, and 
40 badly dirfigured was he by this dread dis. 
ease that for some considerable time after his 
recovery it was deemed inadvisable for him 
to meet his affianced bride. Eventually. after 
several delays, the marriage ceremony was 
fixed for the 2ist August, 1745, and was 
solemnized on that day in the beautiful Kazan 
Cathedral in Nt. Petersburg. 

The wedding festivities, which extended 
over a period of ten days, were planned on 
& magnificent scale. The marriage was most 
impreasive. The procession started from the 
Winter Palice at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
and though the distance to the Kazan Cathedral 
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Magnificeat Wedding Festivities 


is little more than half a mile it was one o'clock 
‘before the bride arrived. Catherine was radiant, 
and, attired in a dreas of silver glacé richly 
embroidered with gold, she made a striking 
figure as she entered the wonderful old cathe- 
dral, wearing the diadem of diamonds which 
had been placed on her head by the empress. 

At the end of the ten days dedicated to 
celebrating the royal marriage, the Princess 
of Anhalt-Zerbst bade farewell to her daughter 
and returned to Germany. The life of the 
grand duchess in the first years of her marriage 
was neither happy nor easy. 

The grand duke was never particularly 
attentive to his wife, and Catherine early 
found horself the object of aneers and innuendoes 
vp from thove among the Russian aristo- 
cracy who were jealous of her exalted 
position and her superior mentality. 
Living as she did in an atmosphere of 
petty spite and intrigue, it was inevit- 
able that stories unfavourable to her 
character should be told of the royal 
duchess to the empress, with whom for a 
time Catherine was extremely unpopular. 

Birth of a Son 

The birth of her son, Paul, in 1754, 
however, did much to restore hor to 
favour, and thenceforward the grand 
duchess enjoyed not only a certain 
measure of immunity from scandal, but, 
also, greater personal freedom than had 
previously been accorded to her. 

The death of the Empress Elizabeth 
oceurred on the 25th December, 1761, 
and on the following day Peter was pro- 
claimed emperor. Once again Catherine’s 
position became exceedingly difficult. 


‘The old castle at Stettin, where Catherine the Great was educated Latterly the Grand Duke Peter had not 


ited only been increasingly neglectful of his 

wife, but had, on more than one occasion, 
shown her marked discourtesy in public. It 
was generally appreciated that the uncouth 
man was ill at ease in the society of the more 
brilliant Catherine, and that he was jealous of 
her superior intelligence. 

It was extremely significant that Peter's 
first official act, after the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth, was to exclude Catherine and her 
son from the manifesto which proclaimed him 


emperor. 

Peter IIT was destined to have but @ short 
reign, and it was during the few months he 
ocoupied the throne that Catherine first gave 
signs of those qualities of statesmanship and 
diplomacy which she undoubtedly possessed. 
in no amall degree. From the first Peter was 

lar with his subjects, and Catherine 
wisely held herself aloof—alike from his tyran- 
nical despotiam at home and his warlike policy 
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A Life of Retirement 
A SUPPLIANT AT THE OPEN-AIR COUR 





mn of @ small Cossack landowner, 
vahend Peter III, and rallied round him many adherents, 


Cossack ensign and so: 
cheff was betrayed by hut followers into Cath 


abroad. Indeed, she did not interfere at all 
in affairs of State, but lived a retired life in her 
own apartments. 

In spite of the comparative privacy of her 
existence, the young empress made a deep 
and favourable impression on the country of 
her adoption, and it soon became clear that 
there was in Russia a definite party who would 
like to see Peter IIT deposed and his consort 
either reigning in hiy stead or acting as regent 
for her son. 

For a time Catherine does not appear to 
have been a party to any such echeme, but, 
finally, an incident occurred which definitely 
estranged her from her husband and incited 
her to plot against him. 

Insulted by the Emperor 

On the 4th June, 1762, a State banquet 
was given by the emperor and empress in 
celebration of the ratification of peace between 
Russia and Prussia. In the course of dinner, 
Peter proposed the health of the Imperial 
family, and Catherine naturally drank the 
toast sitting. The emperor, who was the 
worse for drink, demanded why she did not 
tise, like the rest of the company, and when 
Catherine explained that she did not consider it 
right to drink her own health standing, her 
husband shouted acrose the table that she 
waa a fool. 

The insult was heard by the whole company, 

For blosrapSies not inciuded in 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
T OF POUGATCHEFF 





heft announced in 1773 that he was Catherine's 
rising Was quelled in the following year, and Pougat- 


and matters were made worse when, on one 
of the party attempting to distract the em- 
press by relating some amusing stories, the 
infuriated emperor ordered his guest to be 
conducted to his country residence and the 
empress to be placed under arrest. Happily, 
the latter measure was avoided, but the scene 
meant the end of harmonious relations hetween 
the royal couple, ani Catherine thenceforward 
entered with zest into the plans for her hus- 
band’s deposition. 
Confidants of the Empress 

Among the meu on whom Catherine felt she 
could especially rely was a certain Stanislaus 
Poniatovski, a Polish noble who had been a 
brilliant figure in St. Petersburg society, but 
who, at thet time, was not actually living in 
Russia, having been banished by the Empress 
Elizabeth. The young empress intended, after 
Peter ITE was deposed, to recall Poniatovski 
to St. Petersburg and to restore him to favour, 
Meanwhile, in her immediate entourage, she 
placed most confidence in the brothers Orloff. 

In July, 1762, a bloodless revolution placed 
Catherine on the throne. The guards mutinied 
and took the oath of allegiance to her. Riding 
at the head of thc troops, Catherine, arrayed 
in the uniform of the guards, went to Oranien- 
baum, where the emperor was ing with 
his Holsteiners. Peter was powerless, and he 
consented to abdicate. 
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Thus Catherine became undisputed ruler 
of all the Russias, withovt having involved 
the country in civil werfare—without, indeed, 
the firing of a single shot. 

The deposed emperor did not suffer the 
humiliation of being his wife’s prisoner for 
long. A few days after the coup d’Gat, news was 
brought to Catherine of his death. The circum- 
stances seemed suspicious, but though it was 
generally assumed that the unfortunate Peter 
met his death at the hands of Alexis Orloff, 
the Court physician testified that his heart 


THE REBEL LEADER A PRISONER 









IE 
“AM 


nt 
When Pougatchelf was captured, he was put in srons, pissed 
am a cage inounted on « cart, and taken to Moscow. Though 
sentenced to a terrible death, he was actually beheaded 
was affected, and that he had expired from 
natural causes. 

‘When Catherine had the reins of govern- 
ment entirely in her own hands, she made 
immediate arrangements for her coronation. 
Peter III had been formally proclaimed em- 
peror, but he had never actually been crowned, 
and Cathenne was far too astute a woman not 
to realize the vital importance of impressing 
the fact of her supremacy on her subjects in as 
spectacular a manner as possible. 

The ceremony was fixed to take piace at 
Moscow on the 22nd September. The festivi- 
ties, similar in character to those which had 
celebrated her wedding, lasted for more than 
a week, 

Of the coronation ceremony contem 
writers record that the empress bore 
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Coronation Ceremony 


t dignity, and made a most imposing 
vas she entered the cathedral, She wore 


interests and those of the empire at large, 
Gains Confidence of the People 

This was an extraordinarily large-hearted 
action, and it was also an extremely clever 
political move, for thenceforward the empress 
had the confidence of both the Senate and the 
public to an extent which it might otherwise 
have taken her years to attain. 

Catherine was seriously concerned with the 
question of Russia’s scanty population, and 
one of her efforts at reform was the remedying 
of this national defect by inviting immigrants 
fom abroad i settle in pees main) with 

idea founding iculti com- 
neil : oaoaies; ond os achieve the siouble 

it, increasing the population and de- 
veloping the country. Unhappily, the scheme 
was not entirely successful, for the foreigners 
who settled in these colonies in Russia never 
became part of the country of their adop- 
tion, and remained untouched by the stream 
of national progress. 

Among the successful reforms inaugurated 
by Catherine the Great may be mentioned the 
reorganization of the army, which had been 
entirely mismanaged by her predecessors, The 
young empress created order out of chaos, 
and managed to introduce sufficient discipline 
to bring the military service up to the standard 
attained by other European armies. 

Question of Ecclesiastical Lands 

Her Imperial Majesty was also responsible 
for the preliminary investigation into the 
condition of the ecclesiastical lands, Peter 
IIE had already, in 1762, issued a decree which 
entitled the peasants to cultivate the ecclesi- 
astical lands for their own benefit. When 
Catherine was invited by the clergy to repeal 
this decree, she took up an original attitude. 
While refusing to grant the peasants the privi- 
leges accorded to them under Peter IT's decree, 
she would not admit that the clergy were them- 
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Insecurity of Her Throne 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKI 






In 170 Alexis Orioff was appointed commander-in-chief of 
of Turkish admiral having foolishly all 


BARE Teas to ot by the use of fireships, aanibileved 
selves fit to administer the estates, and she 
appointed a commission to deal with the whole 
question of land ownership. Thus nearly 250 
years ago began the struggle which has now 
terminated so disastrously for land ownership 
in Russia. 

In spite of her success as an administrator 
and her popularity as a ruler, Catherine the 
Great was at times uneasy as to the security 
of her throne. There were two reasons for 
this. Firstly, Ivan III, as the legitimate ruler 
of Russia, who had been deposed as 4 child, 
was alive, though in custody at Schlisselburg, 
near St. Petersburg; and, secondly, a Cossack 
named Pougatcheft had raised » rebellion in 
the provinces, with Orenburg as a centre, and 
waa calling upon the credulous populace to 
rally to the cause of the Emperor Peter, for 
he declared himself to be none other than the 
Empress’s husband, Peter Jil. 

A Prigoner for Eighteen Years 

Catherine visited Ivan in his prison at 
Sohliiseelburg, and apparently formed the 
opinion that he was practic: jnsane—which, 
if true, waa nob surprising, as the unfortunate 
yomg man had been kept ¢ sloee Penns 

eighteen years, during which time no one 
For biographies set inctuded in 


lowed his ships to be blockaded in the narrow channel of Ci 
fleet off Cheshme. 





SH FLEET BY THE RUSSIANS 


the fleet which Catherine sent against the Turks. In 


guy 
ion, 
the far superior Turkish 


had access to him, other than his gaolers, The 
empress, however, evidently regarded him aa 
@ rival, for she gave explicit instructions to 
the governor of the prison that, in the event 
of any attempt to resoue Ivan, he was to be 
sasassinated. The royal orders were carried 
out shortly after. 
Pougatcheff's Rebellion Quelled 

With the rebellion headed by Pougatcheff, 
Catherine dealt in a similarly summary manner, 
She dispatched an army to quell the rebels, 
and ordered their leader to be brought to 
Moscow in chains. Pougatcheff was beheaded, 
his body being quartered and exhibited to 
the people as a warning. 

Catherine now felt herself to be perfectly 
secure at, home, and, being not only an api- 
bitious but an imperially minded woman, she 
turned her attention to the promotion of good 
relations between Russia and other European 
powers. It had been largely through the 

of the empreas that Poniatovaki had 
been elected King of Poland in 1762, soon 
after the death of Augustus III, and though 
this nomination tended ultimately to weaken 
Poland rather than strengthen Russia, Catherine 
could not have foreseen auch an event. 
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Towards England, the empress’s attitude 
seems on the whole to have been not unfriendly, 
though during the War of American Inde- 
pendence she more than once spoke in terms 
of contempt of a “country which could not 
keep her colonies.” 

Generosity to an English Doctor 

The expression of such sentimenta led to a 
certain official coolness between the two coun- 
tries, though in her personal relations with 
individual Englishmen the empress was always 
particularly gracious. For instance, when, 
during the smallpox epidemic in 1768, she 
invited the English doctor, Thomas Dimadale, 
to visit Russia for the purpose of inoculating 
her son, the Grand Duke Paul, and herself 
against the dread disease, Catherine received 
her visitor as sn equal, entertained him 


HOW THE RUSSIAN EMPRESS TRAVELLED IN STATE 


‘The roomy and luxunous covered sleigh, drawn by mx horses, with 
its attendant postions, footmen, and outuders, used by Cath nne the 
(After an engraving by Hoppe ) 


Great on her smpenal journeys. 





lavishly, and, on his departure, loaded him 
with presente. 

In the year 1780 Russia’s relations with 
Prussia became definitely strained, and the 
very friendly understanding which at that 
time existed between Frederick William II 
of Prussia and George IIE of England was 
doubtless in some measure responsible for the 
suspicious attitude which Catherine, throughout 
the closing years of her life, came to adopt 
towanris the latter country. 

Certainly, England viewed with hostile appre- 
hension Cotherine’s attempts to expand her 
sphere of influence by entering into war with 
Turkey, and she had some justification for 
feeling that England was instrumental in pre- 
verting the fulfilment of her dream of fiying 
the Russian flag in Constantinople. 

In the same way Frederick William of 


‘War with Turkey and Sweden 
Prussia was interested in curtailing Russia’s 
influence in Poland, and in preventing her 
campaign against Sweden from being brought 
to_a successful conclusion. 

Finding herself at war with both Turkey 
and Sweden, and feeling that the balance of 
European opinion was against her, Catherine 
concluded, in 1790, a peace with Gustavus 
III of Sweden, on terms which practically 
amounted to a reversion to the status quo 
ante bellum. 

In order to cement good feeling with Sweden, 
Catherine arranged an alliance between the 
crown prince of that country and the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra, the daughter of her son 
Paul. During the negotiations for this matri- 
monial alliance, Gustavus was murdered. His 
brother, who was eppointed as regent, was 
not very favourably disposed towards 
a Russian bride for the new king. 
However, in August, 1796, Gustavus 
IV and his uncle arrived in the 
Ruasian capital, and, the young mon- 
arch and the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra being immediately attracted 
to each other, the betrothal was 
arranged, 

Th Celebration Asrensement P 

@ necessary arrangements for 
the celebration of the betrothal were 
complete, the actual day and hour 
having been fixed, and then one of 
Catherine’s ministers, just before the 
ceremony was due to take place, 
handed the marriage contract to the 
King of Sweden for his signature. 

The contract contained a clause 
binding the young monarch to under- 
take certain enterprises against the 
French, and on learning this his 
Majesty categorically refused either 
to sign the contract or to attend the betrothal 
celebrations. 

A few days later, on the 5th November, 1796, 
the empress aros in the morning aa usual, 
transacted her customary business, and then 
dismissed her secretary, telling him to remain 
a the antechamber until she should summon 

im. 

After waiting « considerable time the secre- 
tary became alarmed, and sent servants to 
look for their royal mistress. Catherine was 
found, stretched on the floor of her room, 
insensible though still alive. 

All attempts at restoration failed, and after 
remaining unconscious for some thirty-six 
hours Catherine the Great passed away 
leaving her son, Paul, to reign in her stead. 

[See Lives by W. Tooke (1799) and E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts (1914).] 
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A WANDERING MU 
Johannes Brahms, the Irresistible Com, 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


SICIAN of GERMANY 
, Who, Moving from Place to Place, 


Gained the Plaudits of the World with His Brilliant Gift of Music 


TH house in which Johannes Brahms was 
born on the 7th May, 1833—No. 60 
2 yvckstrasse, Hamburg—atill stands, It is aitu- 
ated in a small, gloomy little court, formerly 
called Schluter’s-court, and is a tall gabled, 
ramshackle rabbit-warren of a house, built to 
lodge not one, but several families. The whole 
neighbourhood surrounding it bears witness 
to the poverty in which one of the world’s 
test: musicians passed his earliest years. 
eyakob Brahms, MFohannes' es 
father, was a shiftless, unre- 
Hable creature, who had run j 
away from his home in Hol- 
stein, determined to try his | 
luck as an itinerant musician. 
After some years of wandering 
he had settled down in the 
sailors’ quarter of Hamburg, in 
whose rowdy dancing-saloons 
and drinking booths his musical 
talents found full occupation. 
Jakob could play almost an 
instrument passably wall 
Violin, viola, ’celio, flute, horn, 
and double base—he was at 
home with all of them. He 
worked away with a perse- 
verance, which seems rather 
pathetic when his completely 
unpractical and _ tempera- 
mental character is remem- 
bered. However, during his 
twenty-fourth year he did the 
rest day’s work of his life by 
narrying Johanna Menrika 
Yhristiana Nissen, a woman of forty-one years. 
the was small and plain, and did not enjoy good 
ealth, but her affectionate disposition and 
er natural shrewdness made her the best 
wsible wife in the world for Jakob Brahms. 
Almost from infancy Johannes, like most 
ther great musicians, showed indications of 
urprising musical gifts. Having once heard 
n air he never forgot it, and at the age of 
ve he was already taking music lessons from 
is father, and making remarkably rapid 
trides. He was @ child of exceptionally 
fiectionate nature, never straying far from 
he mother he adored. Above all else he 
slighted to “help” her in her household 
uties. His best-loved toys were a few lead 
sidiers, which, battered by many battles, 
e kept locked up in his bureau all his Tife- 
ime. 


Brehms, 
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AS A YOUNG MAN 








When he was about eight years old Johannes 
was sent to a small day school in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home. Of this establishment 
nothing is known, but it was probably very 
like an English dame-school of the period, no 
better and no worse. At the same time, the 
little boy began his first proper music lessons. 
Jakob Brahms had a professional acquaintance 
named Coesel, a man who had studied under 
the best pianoforte teachers of Germany, but 
whom bad health and misfor- 
tune had brought to playing 
in Hamburg orchestras, At 
Jakob's request Cossel now 
became Johannes’ master, and 
during the very first lesson he 
realized that he had noordinary 
pupil to teach. 

The boy soon won his 
teacher’s affection, and Cossel, 
disappointed in his own am- 
bitions, secretly resolved that 
he would do all in his power to 
ensure a brilliant carecr for 
little Brahms. Jakob Brahma 
desired nothing more than 
that his son should become a 
respectable performer in an 
orchestra, and was anxious to 
see him established in this pro- 
fession ag soon as possible. But 
Cossel fought with all his 
strength toconvince Jakob that 


Luke most other great musicigns Johannes his son ought to have a 
‘almost from infancy, showed 
indications of surprising musical exits. 


thorough musical education, 
cost what it might. Cossel 
wished his pupil to be placed under his own 
former master, Marxsen, but the problem of 
ways and means seemed to render such a 
scheme impossible. Eventually, a private sub- 
scription concert was arranged, in order to raise 
the necessary funds. At this concert, how- 
ever, Johannes himeelf played so well that an 
impresario in the audience at once offered to 
take him on a tour as an infant prodigy. 
On hearing of this suggestion Cossel fell 
into a tremendous fury, for he saw all his 
plans ruined, especially as such a tour as the 
impresario proposed appealed to Jakob Brahma 
for its financia] possibilities. For days, how- 
ever, Cossel argued, stormed, cajoled, and 
intrigued, and ultimately he had his own way. 
Marxsen undertook Johannes’ education with- 
out remuneration, and goon became as attached 
to the boy as Cossel had been. It is not too 
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much to say that but for Cossel’s firm stand, 
Brahms, in all probability, would never have 
developed his genius as he did, and on this 
account the name of the invalid pianist of 

Hamburg will ever be remembered with honour 


work. His aim was thoroughness, and from 
him Brahms received such a drilling in the 
groundwork of music (both practical and 
theoretical) that he grew up one of the best- 
equipped musical composers that the continent 
of Europe has ever known. 

Removed from the Slums 

During 1847, however, this hard work, com- 
bined with the Into hours anny by his 

la’ in cing-rooms 680! it, caused 
A aa lown in Jobannes’ health. A rich 
friend of the Brahms family, a paper manu. 
facturer named Giesemann, heard of his il. 
neas, and took the boy from the Hamburg 
slum in which he lived, to his own country 
house at Winsen. All the summer 
he remained in the country—~—coming to Ham- 

burg each week for his lesson from 

and greatly profited from the country eir and 
freedom. His musical gifts attracted atten- 
tion, and though he was but fourtean, he was 
soon conducting the choral i mciety at Winsen, 
for which he wrote his first composition, a 
simple but spirited part song. 

During his visit Sohannes won the Giese- 
manns’ hearts, and they determined to aid 
him in his career. Accordingly, soon after his 
return to Hamburg, Herr Giesemann arranged 
that Johannes should play at a forthcoming 
concert. His gifted performance was most 
enoouragingly approved, and his paper manu- 
facturing friend saw to it that he received a 
notice in those newspapers which were printed 
on the products of his paper mills. 

A Concert of His Own 

This performance led to greater things, and 
in September, 1848, Johannes gave a concert 
of his own in Hamburg. He was so well 
received that during the following spring he 
gave snother concert, at which he played a 
composition of his own—“ A Fantasia for Piano 
on a Favourite Waltz.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of such a successful 
entry into the musical world, the next four 
or five years were the darkest and most miser- 
able in Brahms’ life. He had to earn a livi 
and was forced to do so by giving 
paid lessons to unwilling and stupid pupils, 
or else by acting as pianoforte accompanist 





Lessons from Marxeen | 


behind the scenes at one of the Hamburg 
theatres. In spite of these 

cumstances, he continued to compose ‘noce- 
santly, guided in ali he did by Marxsen, 
whose sympathy and kindness he could always 
rely upon. So the daily grind endured until 
the early summer of 1853, when Herr Gicee- 
mann suddenly came forward with the sug- 
gestion that Brahms and a friend of his, the 
violinist Remenyi {a German-Hungarian Jew) 
should go on a concert tour together. 

‘Transposes a Beethoven Sonata 

Brahms naturally hailed the idea with 
delight, and the first concert was acc 
given at Winsen, under “ Uncle” Giesemann's 

, during the last week of April, 1853. 
note ee 
on & modest the iting to 
the extent of about £10. Thus encouraged 
they moved on to Celle, where they gave a 
concert on the 2nd May. At the concert-hall 
there Brahms found an ancient pisno, tuned 
quite a semitone below pitch. To the good 
people of Celle a piano was just a piano, and 
Dogbing ketint could. be Prodpoe, at: shoe 
Brahms, therefore, had to inipia ter 
pole] hap heepe pring hiaaretenrer pt te 

an item © programme), 

it in C sharp instoad of C C sharp minor. 

So successful was he in this extremely dift- 
cult feat thet no one knew of it, until Remenyi 
announced the fact at the close of the concert. 
From Calle she ome susiians journsyed on, £9 


Liineburg, where their concert took 
the 7th ay, Brahms’ twentieth Leo aa Rt This 
concert to be their first really popular 


smocess, and on the next day they were forced 
to give another concert “ by general desire.” 
Acquaintance with Joachim 

‘This tour marked @ step forward in Brahms’ 
career. It placed him definitely in the musical 
world, a world in which ere he was to 
become & of some consequence. Almost, 
immediately after the second concert at Ltine- 
burg, Brahms became acquainted with Joachim, 
who was then living at Hanover, and who, 
although only a a older than his 
new acquaintance, was ly @ world-famous 
violinist. Joachim and Brahms were instantly 
attracted to one another, and soon became 
firm friends. Moreover, it was arranged, 
through the violinist’s influence, that Brabms 


to an introduction to Liszt, 

mousician to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
Brahms now parted from Remenyi, who 

was & most intolerant, vain, and insupportable 
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colleague, and passed on to Géttingen, whither 
he had been invited by Joachim. The great 
violinist weloomed his friend enthusiastically, 
end insisted that he should remain with him 
ad the tas being. ~~ pair were soon hard 
at work, composing, playing, and studying. 
Once again Brakms’* delighttal personality 
stood him in good stead, and 
Joachim was soon using all 
his immense influence in the 
musical world to secure his 
companion’s future. As a 
result of Joachim’s interest, 
Brahms met Schumann and 
his wife, who then reigned as 
king and queen over German 
music, Schumann quickly 
perceived the young man’s 
genius. ‘Someone is come,” 
said he, “of whom one day we 
shall hear all sorts of wonder- 
ful things; his name is 
Johannes Brahms.” 
Hailed by Schumann 

As a result of making 
Brahms’ acquaintance, Schu- 
mann published an article, on 
the 28th October, 1853, in 
the Neue Zeitechrift fiir Miistk, 
which contained the following 
words : 

T have thought . . . that some 
one must, and would, suddenly 
appear... who would bring us 
his masterpiece, not in process of 
development, but would spring 
forth like Minerva, fully armed, 
from the head of Jove. And he is 
come . . . He is called Johannes 
Brahms, 


Such words coming from 
Schumann suddenly raised 
Brahms to the level of the 
most famous of contemporary 
musicians. Schumann was 
wholehearted in his likes and 
dislikes. He had immediately 
perceived the genius and felt 
the charm of Brahms: and, 
by a stroke of the pen, he 
““made” him. Thencefor- 
ward, though he might remain R 
poor, though he accomplished nothing further, 
Brahms was to “count” in the world of music. 

Brahms never married, and, though in his 
later years he more or less settled down. he 
spent most of his deys wandering about Ger- 
many and Austria, with occasional visits to 
Htaly and Switzerland. So charming a guest, 
a0 devoted a friend was he, that he was made 
welcome for a8 long as he cared to stay in 
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small, gloomy court, 


Tt 1s & tam! 
shell 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


eevee) homes, and he divided his time between 
eB various lodgings. It s typical that 
his landladies invariably became Jevoted to 
him, humouring all his little whims and eccen- 
tricities, and thinking nothing too much trouble 
for “Dr. Brahms,” as he soon became. 

From 1853 until Schumann’s death in July, 


A DINGY HOUSE ENNOBLED BY A BIRTH 


No. 60 Speckstrasse, Hamburg, the place where Brahms was born, is situate in a 


le rabbit-warren of a house, built to offer 


iter to not one, but many fami 





1856, Brahms lived mainly in the company of 
Joachim and of Schumann and his wife. During 
her husband’s last months, Clara Schumann 
came to rely aa =e more .ipen ae two 
roung friends’ help and sympathy. ie great 
Prnsician's brain reduelly decayed, until, a 
little before he died, he was almost an im- 

il After his death, Brahms became an 
even closer friend of the widow, who survived 
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her husband for many years, and whose death 
practically killed Brahms himself. Clara Schu- 
mann, as she grew older, became a sort of 
legend in Europe's music. She was a brilliant 
pianist whose concerts wherever she went were 
crowded by an adoring public. She proved 
herself Brahms’ best and most powerful friend. 
She introduced his works into all her concert 
programmes, spread his fame, and extolled 
his genius throughout Europe. 

From the time of Schumann's death to the 
autumn of 1862, Brahms continued his wander- 
ing life in Germany. During this period he 
definitely established his claim to be considered 
among the front rank of living composers, 
mainly owing to the public performances of his 
first piano concerto, and of his piano varia- 
tions on a theme of Handel’s. The latter are 
among the grandest and most stirring of all 
piano compositions. Clara Schumann played 
them everywhere with enormous gusto and 
verve, so that those who hitherto had taken 
little interest in Brahms eagerly sought to know 
more of him and his compositions. 

Establishes Himself in Vienna 

During the autumn of 1862 Brahms arrived 
in Vienna and established himself in cheap 
lodgings in the Jagerzil—a quarter inhabited 
largely by university students. The good- 
natured, happy, easy-going Viennese attracted 
Brahms, and within a few days he felt him- 
eelf completely at home with them. He had 
letters of introduction to most of the city's 
foremost musicians, among whom he made a 
close friend of Julius Epstein. 

Epstein found Brahms ag irresistible as 
Joachim and Schumann had done, and through 
his good offices @ concert was quickly arranged 
at which Brahms played his own compositions. 
“We were all delighted and carried away,” 
wrote Epstein to one of his friends in reference 
to this performance. Indeed, so successful 
was this first venture that a second concert 
‘was arranged for the 20th December. On 
this occasion the house was crowded, and his 
reception set the seal of complete and per- 
manent success upon Brahms’ visit to the 
honpitable Austrian capital. 

Back in Austria Again 

At Jast, during May, 1863, Brahms forced 
himself to leave Vienna and all his charming 
new friends. He returned. albeit reluctantly, 
to studious work at Hamburg. But ere he 
had been gone 2 month he was elected to the 
post of conductor to the Vienna Singakademie 
{the moet important society in the city de- 
voting itself to vocal music). This was the 
ae delguisa had ever received, and Brahms 
was deli with it. Owing to this appoint- 
ment, he returned to Vienna in August, 1863, 





and threw himself into his new duties with 
characteristic enthusiasm and earnestness. As 
a conductor Brahms delighted the Viennese 
all through the winter season, and when the 
last concert had been given and the conductor’s 
term of office had come to an end, many and 
loud were the regrets expressed by the large 
company of his devoted admirers. 
Settles a Domestic Strife 

Brahms once more resumed his wandering 
life, spending much of his time with Clara 
Schumann and her children at Baden-Baden, 
but never remaining in one place for more than 
a few months. During the summer months 
of 1864, moreover, he was anxiously engaged 
in effecting an amicable separation between 
his parents. Jakob Brahms’ happy-go-lucky 
behaviour had at last become unendurable, 
and his son saw that the only solution to the 
domestic impasse lay in a separation. Accord- 
ingly, he went to Hamburg, established his 
mother and his sister Elise in comfortable 
quarters, and took upon himself the entire 
responsibility of their maintenance. 

This arrangement, however, soon came to 
an end, for on the 2nd February, 1865, Frau 
Brahms died. before her son could reach her 
side. This shock, for the time being. utterl: 
deranged all Brahms’ plans and ideas. Be 
could only think of the loss he had suffered. 
“T have no mother now,” he said, “I must 
marry.” His family difficulties, however, were 
soon settled by the not unattractive Jakob, 
who solaced himself by marrying the pro- 
prietress of a restaurant. This lady kept him 
completely under her thumb, allowed him 
only a few pence pocket-money at a time, and 
soon reduced him to a far greater state of 
orderliness and good behaviour than he had 
ever before attained. 

Engaged on His Greatest Work 

Gradually Brahms recovered from the shock 
of his mother’s death. For several years he 
continued his usuel life. growing in fame and 
reputation wherever he went, playing at 
concerts, taking a few favoured pupils, and 
composing incessantly. He was engaged during 
this period on what ranks, perhaps, as his 
greatest work, the German Requiem (or, as it 
is now more generally known, the Brmhme’ 
Requiem). This truly magnificent composition 
was first performed in its entirety in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral Church at Bremen on Good Friday, 
1868. The performance was in every way a 
success, and all the many musicians present 
felt that Brahms should be ranked among the 
greatest musicians of all time. 

After the performance of his Requiem, Brahms 
found himself in a position to discontinue 
giving concerts. He had now a sufficiently 
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THE GREAT MUSICIAN’S MEMORIAL ERECTED IN VIENNA 


Though there are many anecdotes concerning him, little information cen be gathered of the real Brahms. His 
sonality 13 enshrined in his scores—it lived dunng hus lifetime in the playing cf his favourste instrument, the pian 


must ask him to play to you,” Frau Schumann 


agsaured income to render him independent. 
He, therefore, chose to settle down more or 
less, and decided upon Vienna as his future 
home. By the beginning of 1869 he was com- 
fortably established, and for the future he 
spent quite half of his time in the Austrian 
capital: But he could not altogether give up 
his wandering habits, and he was continually 
making journeys to all parts of Germany, to 
visit friends, to hear some new piece of music 
performed, or to conduct at a concert. 

After various changes, Brahms eventually 
moved his possessions to No. 4 Carlgasse, 
Vienna, which remained, from 1872 until his 
death, the nearest approach to a settled estab- 
lishment that he ever had. His apartments, 
which have become historic, consisted of three 
small rooms—one for a study, another in 
which to receive visitors, and his bedroom, Frau 
Vogel, hie landlady, cared for him during the 





would say, “and then you will begin to know Brah: 


twenty-five years of his tenancy with tho 
utmost devotion and unobtrusive hindliness, 
Each day Brahme dined at one of four restaur- 
ants—the “ Kronprinz,” the ‘ Goldepinnerin,” 
the “Za Schonen Lateine,” or the “Zum 
Rothern Igel”” He dearly loved to be joined at 
dinner hy his friends, or by any celebrity 
who might be in Vienna at the moment 
Many eminent men partook of homely diahe» 
in the poky little back room at the “Zum 
Rothern Igel “—the restaurant Brahms mostly 
used during his latter years. No matter how 
distinguished his visitor might be, Brahms 
never varied his fare. If folks wished to make 
his acquaintance, they had to take him as they 
found him. Such was his invariable attitude 
Few outstanding events other than purely 
musical ones filled the years that Brahms 
lived at Vienna. He visited his friends as of 
eld, and occasionally undertook a short tour, 
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as, for example, his visit to Holland in 1876, 
where the reception accorded to him brought 
him unmixed and childlike gratification. It 
was in 1876, that Brahms heard his first sym- 
phony performed, and this event marks ina way 
the climax of his musical development. 
Thenceforward, though the current of his 
thought might grow deeper and the scope of 
his imagination more profound, the range of 
his powers did not broaden, He had eatab- 
lished himself among the first rank of com- 






Brahms loved children, and was never more at hus ease than when in « 
and anmals 


He was one of those people to whom children 


nursery. 
immediately ‘attach themselves 


posers in every branch of his art. His songs 
were tung all over Europe, his choral works 
were ranked with Bach’s, his piano music with 
Beethoven's, and then his first symphony 
showed that in this, the widest sphere of music, 
he was equally a master. 

Innumerable stories are told about Brahms. 
He was a most simple and transparently sincere 
man, who hated pretensions and shams above 
all else. Nevertheless, he was not without an 
acute wit and a sharp humour. He detested 
dressing-up for any occasion whatsoever, and 
was only happy when allowed to wear his 


A GERMAN COMPOSER WHO STIRRED THE WORL 





Hilness and Death 


old, every-day clothes. This foible was largely 
Tesponsible Jor his steadfast determination 
never to pay & Visit to . He was 
convinced that in this country he would be 
made to wear dress-clothes ; nor would he be 
allowed to smoke when and where he liked. 
Therefore, be would not come to England, 
although several times he was asked most 
earnestly and sincerely to do so. 

Brahms had a most devoted love for the 
countryside, and during the hot summer 
p Months, when he usually retired from 
Vienna to Thin or Ischl, he was 
never happy unleas out of doors. 
Generally he would rise at four or 
five o’clock, before anyone else in the 
house was awake, and steal out for 
a long walk in the woods, He was 
also devoted to children and fond 
of all animals, 

Death of Clara Schumann 

During May, 1896, Brahms left 
Vienna to spend the summer st Ischl. 
He had scarcely settled down there, 
when he heard of Clara Schumann’s 
death at Frankfort on the 20th May. 
He immediately journeyed to Frank- 
fort, and attended her funeral et 
Bonn on Whit-Sunday, the 24th May. 
He was profoundly affected by this 
event, and could return to Vienna only 
after several days’ rest at  friend’s 
house. Finally, he returned again to 
Ischl, but he never from 
the blow which the death of his 
oldest and most faithful friend had 
dealt bim. 

During the autumn of 1896, on 
medical advice and much against his 
will, he underwent a “ cure ” at Carls- 
bad, which, however, did him little or 
no good. By the end of October ho 
was back in his own Vienna rooms, 
very ill indeed, but hating to acknow- 
ledge the fact. If anyone dared to 
ask him how he was, he invariably 
answered “‘ Each day a little worse,” 
in a tone of mingled fury and cynical enjoy- 
ment. Throughout the winter months he 
gradually lost strength and hope, and died 
very quietly and peacefully on the morning of 
the 3rd April, 1897. 

He was buried beside Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, after s magnificent public funeral which 
contrasted oddly with the extreme simplicity 
and plainness of his own life in its every aspect. 
Brahms now rests among his peers in the 
stately Friedhof at Vienna. 


[See Lives, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland (1011), F. May 
(1905), and M. Kalbeck (1908-14).] 
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LORD AVEBURY | 


A BANKER'’'S JOURNEYS into INSECT LAND 


Lord Avebury, the Business Man, Politician, and Author, Who Probed the Mysteries 
of Nature and Made Many Interesting Discoveries About Bees, Ants, and Wasps 


Hy he done nothing else than establish 

bank holidays by Act of Parliament, 
as he did in 1871, Lord Avebury would have 
deserved remembrance by his country. But 
this was only one of the achievements of this 
most-gifted, industrious, and versatile member 
of the “ great Victorians,” who was on inti- 
mate terms with all the greatest men of his 
period, and who was 
the associate of such 
giants in intellect as 
Darwin, Huxley, and 
Gladstone. 


There are doubtless 
many people who re- 
vere the name of Lord 
Avebury (better known 
ag Sir John Lubbock) 
owing to the fact that 
they received their in- 
troduction to the trea- 
sure-house of literature 
ti his famous 
list 
Best 


their reading of suc! 
delightful books from 
his own pen as “ The 
Plossures of — Life.” 
Yet, besides achieving 
fame as 8 politician, 
an author, and a 
man of business, Lord 


an ancient Norfolk studying 
family, but John Lub- 
bock, the future Lard 
Avebury, was born at Eaton Place, in London. 
His father, Sir John William Lubbock, third 
baronet, was a banker of Lombard Street. 
John was born on the 30th April, 1834, the 
first of a large family. weer 
His love for natural history and scientific 
pursuits he inherited from his father, who 
found relaxation from business in these studies, 
and who won distinction as a gold medallist 
af the Royal Society. Amongst the boy's 
earliest memories was that of assisting his 
father to take the first photograph ever obtained 
by the daguerreotype process in this country. 
He was then about five years old, and the 


Fer bicgsra 


JUST EMERGED FROM THE CHRYSALIS 





Xperiment was made in his ndfather'’s 
garden at Mitcham Grove, in Surrey. The 
sweetness and gentleness of his disposition, 
which characterized the whole of his life, was 
as certainly a heritage from his mother. 

From his earliest boyhood, John Lubbock 
‘was interested in such objects of natural his- 
tory as come within a schoolboy’s reach, and 
made many collections 
of his out-of-door 
studies. Natural his- 
tory books formed his. 
favourite reading, and 
his parents noted that 
he hud a remarkable 
memory for everything 
he read, 

At the age of eleven, 
after a few years at 
a private school at 
Abingdon, the boy 


groaned under the 
system of education 
which then prevailed, 
little being taught ex- 
cept Latin and Greek. 
Although he was over 
fourteen when he left 
Eton, he never did a 
sum in arithmetic 
during the whole of 
the time he was there. 
But his own  inoli- 
nations were freely 
induiged. He read 
books on geology and. 
natural history outaide 


‘the habite of wasps was @ source of much intellec. the claas-room, to the 
to Lord Avebury. On 
as cod My the Britsh Association a wasp that he had 


one occasion he intro- great, disappointment 
tamed. of his tutor, who 
would have much preferred to see him writing 
Greek verse 
The boy’s father evidently did not think 
that Latin and Greek, and no sump, was a 
system of education calculated to muke a 
banker of his heir. He had two partners in 
his City business, and both of them were in 
failing health, so that the question of taking 
in another partner had seriously to be con- 
sidered. This combination of circumstances 
resulted in John being removed from Eton to 
a desk in his father’s counting-house. 
The change had the happiest results. It 
allowed the boy’s character and mind to 
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develop, and gave him a thorough training 
in business. His father acted as a tutor to 
him in his further studies, and the boy him- 
self, eager for knowledge, read for about seven 
hours daily, especially books on natural his- 
tory. His father’s connexion with several 
scientific societies, and his various collections 
of natural objects, greatly stimulated the son’s 
interest in science. The boy had a fine micro- 
scope, and soon began to draw natural-history 
objects, and even to write essays on his favourite 
studies. When he was about sixteen, he be- 
came a member of the Royal Institution and 


SCIENTIST, POLITICIAN, ltd AUTHOR 





Though a man of busmess, a itician, and an author, 
Lord Avebury was, pre-eminently, a scientst, His chief 
ambition was to probe the secrets of 


nature, 


lectured on natural history to a village audience 
on the subject of ‘“ Wireworms.’ 

One of his father’s neighbours and intimate 
friends was Charles Darwin. The younger 
John Lubbock shared the friendship. Indeed. 
before he was twenty-two, he was personally 
acquainted with all the great scientists of 
that day, including Huxley, Tyndall, Sir 
Charles Lyell, and Sir John Evans. 

There was one characteristic of John Lub- 
bock which explains how, during a long and 
very active life, he succeeded in doing so much 
work, and in maintaining an active interest 
in so many things. From the time he entered 
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his father’s office, he carefully apportioned 
his leisure, regularly retiring at midnight and 
rising at 6.30. 

The only outdoor recreation he enjoyed was 
cricket, and he played frequently for the local 
club and for a team representing the House 
of Commons. 

Science, however, was his greatest interest. 
When he was only twenty, great scientists 
like Sir Charles Lyell, Sir J. Prestwich, and 
Charles Darwin were corresponding with this 
young banker-naturalist concerning discoveries 
of fossil bones of a musk ox, which he had 
made in a gravel pit near Taplow. In 1863, 
his first paper on natural history was placed 
before the public. 

Friendship with Charles Darwin 

Between John Lubbock and Charles Darwin 
there was a very close bond of friendship, 
The younger man regarded the great scientist 
almost as a father, and the frequent letters 
which passed between them, even when weighty 
scientific problems were being discussed, were 
full of affection and playfulness. Darwin, 
in these letters, more than once e: his 
astonishment at the amount of work Lubbook 
got feng be and the quantity of scientific 

he mastered. He borrowed scientific 

rom the young banker, revised the proof 
pee of his books, and even went so far as to 
seek the judgment of the young scientist on 
some obscure facta in biology. 

In 1859, Darwin published his “ Origin of 
Species,” and amidst the storm of criticism 
which immediately followed publication, Lub- 
bock stood courageously by the side of the 
author, defending his views on every possible 
occasion, Much of the criticism that was 
showered upon the great acientist appears very 
ridiculous to-day, but at that time it required 
a good deal of courage to defend the conclusions 
contained in the book. 

Sctence his Life Passion 

That science waa the passion of his life is 
illustrated by the way Sir John Lubbock spent 
his holidays. Even such a brief holiday as 
Easter enabled him to visit the gravel pits 
of the Somme Valley, and examine for him- 
self the numerous flint implements used by 
prehistoric man at Abbeville. 

It is highly significant that although he 
was only twenty-six when he visited Abbe- 
ville, John Lubbock coined the words— 
Palmolithic and Neolithic—which we now use 
to describe the periods represented by the 
earlier and Jater Stone Age. The dictionary 
preserves his memory : 

Paleolithic: The term applied by Sir John Lubbock 
to the first of the four great epochs into which he divides 
prehistoric archmology. 
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In 1865, Lubbock published his famous 
book “Prehistoric Times,” which not only 
told all that was known about the early his- 
tory of man upon the earth, but told it with 
delightful freshness and clearness, a character- 
istic of all Sir John Lubbock’s writing. Here 
was no dry-ss-dust scientist writing what 
only scientists as 
learned as himself r-~ 
could follow, but 
one who took his 
readers into the 
wonderland of 
science and ex- 
plained its mys- 
teries so that the 
dullest intellect 
could understand. 


The later or polished 
Stone Age; ® pemod 
characterized by bean 
uuful weapons and m- 
struments made ot flinb 
and other kinda of 
stone, mm which, bhow- 
ever, wo find no trace 
of the hnowledge of 
sny metal excepting 
gold, which seems to 
have been sometames 
used ab ornaments 
Ths we may call the 
Neolithic penod.. . . 
Man shared the poaex- 
sion of Europe with the 
mammoth, the cave- 
dear, the woolly-haired 


rhinoceros, and other Thus strange-looking object 1» nothing more than the face of » wasp, 
extinct honey 


fumalt, Thon hos purpose than are the 
Palmolithie pertod. —. 

These extracts from the early pages of 
“ Prehistoric Times” illustrate the freshnes 
of Sir John Lubbock’s style, and the early us 
of the two archwological terms already referrec 
to. The book was exceptionally popular, anc 
it enjoyed a very wide circulation, both ir 
Great Britain and abroad. 

Exploring Ancient Lake Dwellings 

An earlier holiday he spent in Switzerland 
with Tyndall and Huxley, exploring th: 
remains of the ancient lake dwellings on th: 
Lake of Geneva. An incident here revealec 
the man. As he gazed down into the water 
in which the piles of the ancient dwelling 
were plainly visible, the Lombard Stree 
banker thought he espied a stone axe. Imme 
diately he stripped, and dived several time 
in order to try and recover this treasure, bu 
it turned out to be a piece of wood. A 
another site, where the water had receded 
they were more succesaful, and, by digging 
found several stone axes and pieces of pottery 

Other holidays were spent in exploring the 
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ancient shell mounds in the north of Scot- 
land and in Denmark. Another year, hearmg 
that Vesuvius was in active eruption, Sir John. 
Lubbock went off with Professor Tyndall and 
other friends to examine the volcano at close 
quarters, with successful reaulte. 

His scientific researches were, however, too 







very highly magnified 


from flowers, their mouths are far perfectly adapted for 


mouths of bees, For this reason wasps can draw nectar only from 
Lord Avebury studie? close'y the hatits of wasps, 


numerous and constant to be confined to holi- 
days. If one saw a banker going to the City 
carrying a bag, as most busmess men do, he 
would never guers that the bag contwined such 
things as Sir dohn Lubbock often carried. A 
story is told about Sir John once losing his 
bag, through a fellow-passenger picking 1t up 
by mistake. When he reported his loss, the 
station-master asked what the bag contained, 
and its owner had to confess that there was 
only a number of bumble bees in a box. 
An Adventure with Ferrets 

On another occasion he was taking home 
some ferrets in a sack, and during the railway 
journey the animals ate their way out, and 
proceeded to explore the recesses under the 
seats, to the great alarm of the naturalist’. 
fellow-passengers. When Sir John had cap- 
tured the elusive creatures and stuffed them 
hurriedly into his old leather handbag, which 
held anything and everything, the ferrets soon 
gnawed their way out of that as well 

For a long time he tried with great patience 
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and some success to teach a dog to distinguish 
between cards bearing different words such 
a8 food, tea, bone, water, etc. He also tried 
to ascertain if bees would come to honey 
placed out of their mght on a signal being 
given by playmg # musical-box. 

In order to prove that insects were able to 
distinguish colours, and had their preferences 
and aversions in this respect, he placed equal 
Portions of honey on pieces of paper of 
different colours in his garden, and carefully 
noted how many bees visited each. 

Popular as a Lecturer 

Being specially interested in studying for 
himself the life-history of individual species of 
insects, he did much original work, ea wrote 
many papers on entom ’ juently, 
flee” he PSelivered ‘oot, before the Royal one 
Society and other scientific bodies. As 4 
lecturer he was very popular, chiefly because 
he could make a science interesting without 
sacrificing accuracy. 

Tf Sw John Lubbock’s career were judged 
only by his work in science, his life would 
stand out es a most successful and useful one. 
But the astonishing thing about this remark- 
able man is the fact that, while engrossed in 


SPENDING A QUIET HOUR IN 


‘Sir John Lubbock was extremely fond of home hie, Apart 


outside his home, ang he was content ‘with the most meaty style ofl of i ong. 


did, he scarcely ever enjoyed 





Insects’ Choice of Colours 


science, he was equally successful in business. 
The same year that he became ident of 
the Entomological Society he was also elected 
secretary to the London Bankers. It was he 
who 8 to the London bankers the 
establishment of a clearing-house system for 
and he hed the satisfaction 
and honour of seeing his proposal almost 
immediately adopted. 
Science Applied to Banking 

In the same year that he published his 
“ Prehistoric Times,” and preaded over meet- 
ings of the British Association, Sir John Lub- 
bock also addressed the Statistical Society 
on the London clearing system as applied to 
banking. His masterly analysis 0 impressed 
one of the reporters that he was described as 

“who conducted banking as a science.’ 
Here, then, is combined in the same person an 
archmologust, an entomologist, a scientific Jec- 
turer qualified to address the British Association, 
and a scientific banker. 

As if this were not enough for one man, Sir 
John Lubbock now appeared as a candidate 
for Parliament. And, strangely enough, events 
were to prove that as a law-maker he was to 
win his greatest renown. 


THE SOLITUDE OF HIS STUDY 


ences; business, and Parliament, he had few saterests 
je neidom went to the theatre, and even when he 
nature was a study of which he never tired. 





Parliamentary Work 


In_1865, he stood as 3 Liberal candidate 
for West Kent, then a Conservative strong- 
hold, and was defeated. John Stuart Mill 
was on his committee. In 1868, he stood 
again for the same constituency, and just 
missed election by a little over fifty votes. 
A year or s0 iter there was a by-election, 
occasioned by the resignation of the sitti 
member for Maidstone, another Kent pond 
stituency, and on this occasion Sir John Lub- 
bock was elected. 

Although 
member for 
Maidstone, Sir 
John regarded 
himself as a 
Parliamentary 
representative of 
science, and his 
first speech in the 
House of Com- 
mons, in 1870, 
was devoted to 
the importance 
of a due regard 
to scientific train- 
ing in military “ 
education. A 
Po usal af that 
8 shows 
clearly that _ the 
speaker ized, 
what had not oc- 
ocurred to most of 
his hearers, that 
the warfare of 
the future would 
be not altogether 
a matter of unpnsoned one o! ~_ 
arsenals, but also ppen. 
largely a matter of chemistry and laboratory 
research. 

Sir John Lubbock (he had succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his father in 1865) 
was a most indefatigable Parliamentarian, 
and his career in the tee of Commons 
a very lengthy one. r representing - 
stone | for sis years: he was defeated in that 
constituency, but the same year (1880) was 
elected, un , 28 Member for London 
University, and held that seat until he became 
a twenty years later. oe 

Tis impossible in an article of this kind 
to mention at any length the numerous Acts 
of Parliament which he was largely instru- 
mental in getting placed on the statute book. 
The most important measures with which 
he was personally identified were. perhaps, the 
Bank Holidays Act, the Shop Hours Act, and 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments Act. 
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RESCUING A COMRADE 
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His interest in archwology was steadfast 
to the end of his life, and one newspaper 
playfully described him as the Member for 
Stonehenge. He did, indeed, on one occasion, 
deliver a speech while standing on top of 
one of the monoliths at Stonehenge—but it 
was not of a political character. In order to 
preserve some of the Wiltshire monoliths he 

ased the ancient site of Avebury. 

In connexion with his Parliamenatry activi- 
IMPRISONED AMONG STONES 






. Pat eho 
Does 


In many interesting ways Lord Avebury proved that ants have reasoning powers Once he 
f ansects d to 


1 some stones and then ace what would 





ties, it is worthy of note that Sir John Lubbock 
was the first president of the Proportional 
Representation Society (formed in 1884). In 
other spheres of activity he was the first 
ident of the Bankers’ Institute, the presi- 
lent of the British Association in its jubilo~ 

r (1881), and the president of the Linncan 

ety (1881). 

Of more general interest, perhaps, becuure 
it further reveals the character of the man, 15 
the fact that it was after he had become a 
Member of Parliament that he took up im real 
earnest the study of ants, keeping colonies of 
them in his house for many yearn. He once 
introduced to a meeting of learned members 
of the British Association a wasp that he 
had tamed. but, as can be gathered from ls 
delightful and well-known book, “ Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps,” ante interested hnm more than 
any other kind of insoct. He recorded the 
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deaths of two pet queen antse—one aged four- 
teen years and the other fifteen—as though 
he felt their loss like that of old friends. 
He kept his colonies of ants in tiers of boxes, 
isolated from the outer world by water, and 
roperly darkened to conform to their natural 
bitat, yet fitted with glass lid coverings 
so that they could be observed. Sir John 
had literally millions of ants, and studied 
them closely for a large number of years, and 


sa 


Lord Avebury was stil a wonderful man at seventy of actively eny id 
in all Tus various works. Occasionally he would even indulge in sea-bathing, 


the exactitude of his observations can be 
gathered from the fact, stated above, that he 
Enew to a day when the respective queens of 
two of the colonies died. 

Sir John Lubbock was very fond of home 
life; indeed, apart from business and science 
and Parliament. he had few interests outside 
his home. He very seldom went to the 
theatre, and scarcely ever enjoyed himself 
when he did. 

His father had a family of eleven children, 


HALE AND HEARTY DESPITE HIS YEARS 


His Love of Sport 


John being the eldest, and when the latter 
married, in 1856, he brought his bride to his 
father’s house at High Elms. When his father 
died Sir John had to act as the guardian 
of his younger brothers, several of whom it 
may be said afterwards greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

By this time Sir John had a young family 
of his own, so that there was no lack of young 
life in the learned baronet’s household. 

Sir John encouraged a love 
of games in his younger 
brothers and in his own 
sons, and, even when he was 
fifty, he could beat his boys 
at fives, and at the same age 
he scored 44 not out in an 
August Bank Holiday cricket, 
match which was played at 
High Elms. 

As a schoolboy, Lord 
Avebury did not enjoy the 
best of health, and to the 
end if his life he was 
slimly built, but he took the 
greatest care in keeping him- 
self fit by outdoor exercise. 
When he was about fifty he 
often ran with his brother's 
pack of beagles in the early 
morning, at High Elms, be- 
fore going to the City, A 
story is told of an occasion 
when he went with a party 
of London County Council 
members out to sea to view 
the dumping of London’s 
rubbish in the deeps, and 
dived overboard to have his 
morning swim in the open 
sea, Sir John was a non- 
smoker. When he was over 
sixty he learnt to ride o 
bicycle, and even after he 
was seventy he often took 
part in a game of golf. 

His mother, who was of 
a& more tender disposition 
than his father, and to whom. 






























































Sir John had always been devotedly attached, 


died in 1872. In 1879, he lost his first wife 
after a most happy wedded life of nearly twenty 
four years. There were three sons and three 
daughters of this marriage. Sir John married 
his second wife in 1884. There were five 
children of this second marriage, which was 
elso an ideally happy one, and it is worthy 
of note that when Lord Avebury’s eldest son 
was fifty, his youngest son was eight. It is 
also @ remarkable fact that the acientist 
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was himself seventy-three before the largefamily of 1892, when he resigned from the Council, 
circle of his own ten brothers and sisters was as the strain was affecting his health. He, 
broken by the death of his youngest brother. however, consented to continue his connexion 
ere, Saat tas: Be pub A MICROSCOPE PICTURE OF A WORKER BEE 
100 Best Books,” and in 1887 
there appeared that book from 
his own pen which has been such 
a stimulus to thoughtful readers 
in every land, “The Pleasures 
of Life.” Over a hundred thon- 
rand copies were sold within a 
very few years of its first appear- 
ance, and it is still selling. 
Another aspect of Sir John 
Tubbock’s amazing versatility 
still remains to be mentioned— 
namely, his association with the 
London County Council. When 
the LC.C. was constituted, in 
1888, Sir John was invited to 
stand as a candidate for the 
representation of the City. worker bee viewed from the de, showing its hairy body and long “ tongue” 
‘There were four seats, and six and wonderful bind legs. This type of bee collects the honey from the 
candidates, and Sir John headed Snorer weld Hooles atten ‘the’ suey: 
the poll, receiving nearly a thousand more as a representative of the City of London, in 
votes than Lord Rosebery, who was elected the capacity of an alderman. In 1892, he 
the first chairman of the Council, Sir John published another book. The Beauties of 
WHAT THE NEST OF A BUMBLE BRE LOOKS LIKE INSIDE Nature,” and, before 
leaving that subject, 
it may be mentioned 
that, in all, Lord 
Avebury wrote 
twenty-six bouks, 
In the latter por- 
tion of his life Lord 
Avebury came to 
regard authorship ar 
the pleasantest part 
of his work, and, as 
Ly 2] the weight of his 
years increased, he 
dropped some of his 
public labours in 
order that he might 
CA devote more time 
to his books. Yet 
he was so popular 
; ae as a public speaker, 
and his influenco waa 
so great in many 
directions, that his 
services were in 
constant demand at 
‘A wonderful seltcontalned kingdom ia the nest of the. common bumble bee, Usually if is Leen gatherings, 
dit i ‘banka, workers swarming in outude serve as a sign- ani - 
‘wilt into hedge bote> ia'the observer searching for the nea's catrance. or fons as the opening 
‘bbook being vice-chairman. In 1890, Sir of new public libraries, etc. He knew every- 
jae was ane chairman, and this very body worth knowing in the financial, acientific, 


difficult position he filled until the beginning and political worlds. For many years the 
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LORD AVEBURY >; as 
breakfasts at his London house, through his 
generous hospitality, were occasions for meet- 
ing very many famous people. 

He was still a wonderful man at seventy 
years of age, actively engaged in politics, 
authorship, and science; and still so fit that 
he occasionally bathed in the sea near Kings- 
gate Castle, his seat close to Margate. He also 
played golf regularly. It was when he was 
seventy that his Early Closing Bill for shops 
became law, after a persevering agitation 
which had lasted about thirty years. 

Fondness for Home Life 

There was no happier feature of Lord Ave- 
bury’s old age, however, than his home life 
and the companionship of his younger children, 
We can imagine no more charming picture of 
this venerable scientist, whose name was a 
household word throughout the world, taking 
his youngest son, aged seven, to see his first 
pantomime. 

At seventy-four years of age, we find him 
being installed as Lord Rector of St. Andrew's 
University, giving addresses on free trade 
and the gold reserve, speaking in the House 
of Lords in favour of proportional representa- 
tion, and giving evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons in favour of day- 
light saving 


LORD AVEBURY’'S STATE 


_Examining Himselt 


One of his last scientific investigations was 
@ microscopic inquiry into the shapes of flower- 


Wher he became ill from anemia, at seventy- 
eight, the aged scientist found a melancholy 
amusement in the study of his own case, 
remarking that, after careful calculation, he 
had ascertained that his blood was deficient 
in corpuscles to the alarming extent of several 
millions of millions. 

Yet even after this he continued to partici- 
pate in golf, and delighted to have company and 
hold dances in his house. His regular home 
was still High Elms. From this house he had 
journeyed as a lad with his father to the bank, 
and right up to the last year of his life he filled 
it with happy memories. 

His Last Public Addreas 

At seventy-nine, he addressed his last public 
meeting, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
on the question of free trade, speaking with 
his usual clearness, and without referring to 
his notes. 

Soon after celebrating his seventy-ninth birth- 
day, Lord Avebury passed peacefully away, at 
Kingrgate Castle, on the 28th May, 1913, and 
was buried at Farnborough, a short distance 
from his old home. 

[See Late by Hi. G. Hutehinson (1911).] 
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ste Castle, near Margate, sheltered many curious inhs 
collection, The great 
seated in his study striving to probe some of 





tants, for Sir John Lubbock was ever adding 
scientist loved his and “was never happier thac when 
the fascinating secrets of nature. : 
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A MASTER of SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 


How Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Having 


Broken the Shackles of Tradition, Restored 


Vitality to English Comedy, and Later Became Both Orator and Statesman 


About six o'clock in the evening, on the 

4th May, 1772, @ party of gentlemen 
descended from a chaise and four at the 
entrance to Hyde Park, London, and walked 
briskly in the direction of a secluded spot 
known as “The Ring.” A duel was to be 
fought, and the affair 
concerned the honour of 
& young lady. 

As the party drew 
near to the chosen spot, 
the seconds of both parti- 
cipants looked anxiously 
around them, and twice 
@ move was made in 
order to escape the eyes 
of loiterers or police 
officers. Major Mathews, 
who was the offending 
party, took advantage 
of these manwuvres to 
postpone an engagement 
Which he obviously 
dreaded. When secrecy 
seemed to be assured, he 
complained that the 
ground wes uneven, A 
further move was made, 
Toght oemaeely, 
brought the party once 
again within sight of 
possible observers, 

Finally, it was agreed. 
to adjourn to the Bed- 
ford Coffee House, at 
the comer of Henrietta 
Street and Bedford 

Here a private 
Toom was et , and, 
in the dim light of 
candles held by the 
seconds, the antagonists 
drew their swords and 
attacked each other. 

The rol gt the 
soramble in the semi- 
darkness and in cramped surroundings 
not unnaturally, inconclusive. After @ few 
passes Sheridan struck his opponent's sword 
aside. Upon this Major Mathews’ second 
exclaimed, “ Don’t kill him,” and caught hold 
of Sheridan’s arm. Several times Mathews 
called out, “I beg my life,” but afterwards, 
there being some dispute among the seconds 
as to what had actually happened, he declared 
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that the duel had not been fought to a clear 
decision. Nevertheless, in spite of Sheridan's 
taunts, he refused to draw his sword again. 
After much argument and persuasion on 
the part of the seconds, the duel was declared 
over in Sheridan’s favour, and Mathews wrote 
out a formal apology 
for the insulting words, 
published in a Bath 
newspaper, coupling 
Sheridan’s name with 
that of Miss Elizabeth 
Linley, which had given 
rise to the quarrel. 
Neither mde, however, 
felt that there had been 
any true satisfaction in 
this “ungentlemanlike 
scuffle,” as Sheridan de- 
seribed it, and 80, a 
couple of months later, 
on the Ist suly, the 
party again assembled, 
this "hime at the White 
Bes Inn, es and 
e out to Kingsdown, 
where, at three o’clook 
in the morning, @ pro- 
ferocious 
tussle took place. 
Mathews seemed to 
have recovered his cour- 
age, and Sheridan had 
certainly lost none of 
his. Before long both 
swords were broken and 
the duellista rolled on 
the ground, stabbing at 
each other with their 
dagger-like weapons. 
Sheridan was badly 
wounded, and the por- 
trait of Miss Linley 
that he carried in his 
breast pocket was 
Soaked in blood. Hin 
seconds implored him to sue for mercy, but he 
refused. He could not understand why his 
rapid strokes at the most vulnerable parta of 
his opponenv’s body failed to hurt him. After- 
wards, it was discovered that Mathews wore 
mail armour underneath his clothes. The 
fight ended in panic. Believing that Sheridan 
was dead, all the others made off, and he was 
left lying on the ground. 
ia the Groups see detetted Iadex 
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More exhausted with loss of blood than 
seriously hurt, Sheridan managed to crawl to 
a céttage, where a labourer attended to him 
and allowed him to rest. Here the postilion 
of the chaise in which the party had driven 
to the scene found him, and carried him 
back to the White Hart Inn. A few days 
later Elizabeth Linley heard of the disastrous 
conelugion to the duel. “ My husband,” she 
cried out, thus inadvertently revealing a secret 
hitherto kept from her parents. 

‘Why Miss Linley Loved Sheridan 

In this manner did Sheridan, when only 
twenty-one years old, risk hia life in chivalrous 
devotion to the beautiful Eliza, whom he had 
long wooed against oldcr and wealthier suitors, 
“Mt was not your person,” Miss Linley wrote 
to him once, “that gained my affection. No, 
Sheridan, it was that delicacy, that tender 
compassion, that interest which you seemed 
to take in my welfare, that were the motives 
which induced me to love you.” After the 
duel, however, she discovered that she had 
been in love with her “ Horatio ” all the time. 

There are many tangled threads in the story 
of Sheridan's romantic devotion. Elizabeth 
was the daughter of Thomas Linley, a musical 
composer of note in Bath. At sixteen, when 
Sheridan first met her, she had already attracted 
widexpread interest both for her beauty and 
her singing. As the prima donna of her 
father's concerts, she waa rraturally much in the 
limelight, and it was this circumstance 
Jed to the difficulties from which the most 
devoted of her lovers rescued her, 

‘The social atmosphere of Bath in those days 
‘was uncongenial for a young lady whose beauty 
and accomplishmenta made her the subject of 
daily discussion, and whose most innocent 

ignation waa the occasion for gossip. Not 
for nothing did Sheridan pasa his early man- 
hood in Bath, for it was in that gay resort that 
he learned the ways of society and the harm 
that can be done by a foolish word simpered 
behind a lady's fan. 
An Atmosphere of Scandal 

Bath, in fact, was a school for scandal, and 
for Elizabeth Linley a hard and cruel one. 
So many were the stories told about her 
that when Samuel Foote, the comedian, visited 
Bath, he learned within a few hours enough 
scandal to provide him with material for a 
three-act play, which he entitled The Maid 
of Bath. 

To the credit of the unscrupulous Foote it 
must be observed that he at least portrayed 
Elizabeth in her true colours—as an innocent, 
pure-minded girl, bewildered by the advances 
of her many suitors, exploited by a managing 
mother and # father whose professional main- 


Exploits at Harrow 


stay she had the misfortune to be, and the 
victim of malicious chatter. 

One of these suitors, Walter Long, she con- 
trived to rid herself of with considerable skill, 
and, although the unexpected result was 
entirely undesigned, with profit. She made a 
Lica appeal to this wealthy squire, thrust 

her by her match-making mother, and 
moved him to compassion. He not only 
agreed to give her up, but actually settled 
£3,000 upon her, the amount being described as 
“damages ” to the outraged Linleya in order 
to shield Elizabeth. The more important of 
her other suitors were N. B. Halhed, an Oxford 
graduate and the friend of Sheridan, Major 
Mathews, the most unworthy of them, and 
Sheridan himself. 

Son of an Actor and Educationalist 

The exact date of Sheridan’s birth is un- 
known, but he was probably born during 
September, 1751, at Dublin, where his father, 
Thomas Sheridan, was then dividing his time 
between acting at the Smock Alley Theatre 
and working out Utopian schemes for the 
improvement of the human race by the 
teaching of oratory and rhetoric. Three years 
later the family removed to London, and lived 
in Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

Although Thomas Sheridan had once seriously 
Tivalled David Garrick, his acting days were 
over, and he spent the rest of his life wander- 
ing from town to town, giving his “ Attic 
Entertainments” and endeavouring to find 
support for his curious educational beliefs. 
The Sheridan children had little home life. 
Mrs. Sheridan was a lady of successful literary 
pursuits, her novel, “ Memoirs of Miss Sidne: 
Bidulph,” being described by Samuel Richard. 
son as the best of its kind at the time. She 
was always busy writing other novels and 
also plays. 

When eleven, after some useful preliminary 
training by his father and attendance at a 

school, Sheridan was sent to 
Harrow. Although not an industrious boy, 
he quickly distinguished himself by his vivacity 
and uncommon gifts of mind. A contem 
Harrovian says that “he had just enough 
industry to protect him from disgrace.” 
An Incurable Practical Joker 

He wrote clever lampoons and epigrams, 
and studied the Greek orators with almost a 
conscious eye upon a political career. He waa 
an incurable practical joker, and his Irish 
sense of humour often led him into difficulties, 
When called upon to recite the orations of 
Pomoetienes at vies annual contest for the 

iver arrow, he insisted upon aj in the 
Uniform of an Kags general Yo tho pouster 
nation of the authorities. 
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Studying High Society” 


In 1766 Sheridan’s mother died. He left 
Harrow two years later, and joined his father 
at a new establishment in Frith Street, Soho, 
where he met many prominent men of the 
time, for his father was a man of note, in 
spite of his eccentricities. Ultimately, sthe 
elder Sheridan migrated to Bath, where once 
more he set up an educational establishment. 
Laken on — was denied Sheridan, but 

ept up a cul- ’ 
tured correspondence SEE ELDARIS CB 
with his friend, N. B. 
Halhed, who had 
gone to Oxford. 
From these effusions 
sprang Sheridan’s 
first serious literary 
effort, a metrical 
translation of Aris- 
tenetus, undertaken 
in conjunction with 
Mr. Hathed. There 
followed a farce, 
Jupiter, which the 
collaborators submit- 
ted to Garrick and 
Foote, but without 
Buccess, 
Social Bath 

More important 
than these first ex- 
periments in writing 
was Sheridan’s ob- 
servation of the 
social atmosphere of 
Bath. He was busy 
studying the originals 
of Mrs. Candour, 
Lady Sneerwell, and 
Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, and the manners 
of that high social 
life which he was 
afterwards to satirize. 
At the same time 
he was developing 
the gift of witty 
speech, which was to 

him an orna- 
ment of the polished society in which he 
moved so easily. 

Tt was before he had determined upon 8 
definite profession that the romantic interlude 
occurred which profoundly affected his whole 
career. Elizabeth Linley, sure of his friendship 
among so many faithless lovers, poured out 
her heart to him. Jt was to Sheridan that 
she confided her plan to escape from a life that 
had become intolerable by entering a convent 
in France, 
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Sheridan behaved with great gallantry. He 
pro) an elopement, without suggesting 
thet it should be for any other purpose than 
that of freeing Miss Linley from her troubles, 

and he had soon made all the necessary 

Plans and ments. 

At the appointed hour, Miss Linley, in a half- 
fainting condition, was carried in a chair from 
her parents’ house to # post-chaise. Sheridan 

VOTED AND BEAUTIFUL HELPMATE 


Gainsborough'’s famous picture of Miss Linley and her brother. Sheridan's wife was at good 


her brifkant husband, and there 1s iittle doubt 





bad provided a lady chaperon. Scarcely had 
the post-chaise started on its journey than 
Major Mathews was encountered, on his way 
to the Linleys, but Sheridan evaded him with 
@ clever excuse. 

There followed 8 breathless ride to London, 
where Sheridan sought out friends and intro- 
duced Miss Linley ‘“‘as an heiress who had 
consented to be united to him in France” 

were then obtained, together with 
letters of introduction to friends across the 
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Channel, and the runaways arrived at Dunkirk 
without mishap. , 

The clopement now took on quite a different 
character. Shoridan’s chivalrous devotion never 
wavered, but at some time during the long 
journey he appears to have awakened Misa Linley 
to a sense of his almost: intolerable situation. 
At any rate, she consented to marry him, and 
at Calais the young couple went through a form 
of marriage, which was not legally binding, since 
both were minors, and which neither of them 
regarded as more than a preliminary to a later 


ceremony. 

Miss Tinley then entered the convent, where 
she intended to remain “either till Sheridan 
came of age, or till he was in a situation to 
support a wife.” But these hopes were quickly 


SHERIDAN ADMINISTERS A CUTTIN 


* a a 
“ Where," asked Sheridan in the House of Commo: 
foolish knaye or « more knavish fool?” “ Hear, hi 
Sheridan turned 


thwarted, Miss Linley’s retreat was discovered, 
and she was brought back. A libellous acoount 
of Sheridan’s part in the elopement appeared 
in a Bath paper, signed by Major Mathews. 
The two duels followed, 

Eventually, however, the course of true love 
ran smoothly. The young couple were united, 
and set up housekeeping on an extravagant 
ecale in London, at Orchard Street, Portman 
Square. By this time Sheridan had entered 
the Middle Temple, but his marriage determined 
him upon a more ambitious career. While it 
lasted, there was Mr. Long’s £3.000 to fall back 
upon, but the law was not likely to provide a 
sufficient income for the Javish scale of living 
tebe by the social set which the young 

sheridans had entered. 

The romance attached to the brilliant match 
had aroused widespread interest. Fashionable 
London flocked to the house in Orchard Street 
to hear the beautiful young wife sing, and to 





eas, 
round and suavely thanked him for his informat 


Success as a Playwright 


admire the witticiams of the promising young 

husband. But Mr. Bhendan sang no more 

professionally, although she cot ave com. 
manded a Bigh salary. Sheridan resolutely 
refused to allow hor to, jeantelbate, fo) the 
household expenses by this means—a course 
action for which he fer commended by the 
great Dr. Johnson. ¥ 

In November, 1774, Sheridan announced 
to his father that he had written a three-act 
comedy, which was to be performed at Covent 

Garden, and for which he expected to receive 

at least £600. Meanwhile, he was also busy 

writing articles upon political subjects for the 
reviews, criticisms of books, and much verse. 

Stimulated by happiness and the need to make 

an immediate success of his career, he e worked 

with surprising industry, 
G REBUKE and yet, at the same time, 
contrived to give the impres- 
sion that he merely threw off 
his literary efforts at odd 
moments during a life of social 
Pleasure. This pose he main- 
tained all his life, and nothing 
pleased him better than to 
be regarded as a dilettante, 
although, as his manuscripts 
show, he actually worked very 
hard, writing sentences again 
and again until they had been 
t to polished perfection. 

Bis First Comedy 

The Rivals was first per- 
formed at Covent Garden on 
the 17th January, 1775, Owing 
to the great length of the 
play and the poor performance 
of Bie Li of the actor sneuated wih te. 
part ir Lucius O’Trigger, the result was 
unsatisfactory. After this first performance it 
was withdrawn for alterations, and brought 
out again on the 28th January, with a different 
actor taking the part of the Irish baronet. 

It was instantly recognized that a new 
playwright had leapt suddenly into fame. As 
a writer of sentimental comedy Sheridan has 
never been equalled, and in The Rivals his 
brilliant talent is shown at its freshest. Not for 
many years had a comedy eo natural and 
spontaneous, and so true to the life that it 
depicted, been acted on the English stage— 
with the exception of Goldsmith’s She Stoope 
fo . Sheridan had broken away from 
the dull, artificial tradition of the age, and 
brought back to English comedy the vitality 
and truthfulness achieved by Wyoherley and 
Congreve in the Restoration period. The Rivals 
was performed for fifteen nighta in succession, 
in those days considered a successful run. 





tion, 
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As @ Anearre Manager 


_Yhe young playwright quickly followed up 
uis first success with two other plays, written 
in the same year. St. Patrick’s Day, or the 
Scheming Lieutenant, a light farce, was 
duced at Covent Garden on the 2nd May, 
1775. Jt was written in forty-eight hours, in 
order to provide a benefit performance for 
Lawrence Ulinch, the Irish actor, who had 
retrieved the fortune of The Rivals. 

By the following November Sheridan was 
ready with The Duenna, 
a comic opera, the music 
for which was composed 
by his father-in-law, 
Thomas Linley. This 
achieved the remarkable 
run of seventy-five 





nights. 
Sheridan was now a 
celebrated man. He had 


also made some money, 
though not as much as 
he needed. Dazzled by 
hia successes, he took a 
step which was to prove 
disastrous, for with it 
began that long series 
of entanglements with 
moneylenders and credi- 
tors which cast so deep 
a shadow upon an other- 
wise brilliant career. 
Hearing that David 
Garrick was about to re- 
tire from the stage, he 
boldly entered into nego- 
tiations with the great 
actor to purchase his 
share in the Drury Lane 
Theatre Company. 
His Greatest Play 

The sum paid by Sheri- 
dan and two partners 
was £35,000, and to this 
Sheridan contributed 
£10,000, borrowing most 
of it on mortgage. He 


tank anmtenl af Shen thanten 


we Sth May, Ltt, arver ; 
aaving experimented unsuccesafully with the 
work of others, produced his greatest play, 
Phe School for Scandal. 

It was well that the new manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre brought out a masterpiece in 
sime to disarm the criticisms already aimed 
at him from all sides for his resh and negli- 
yent management. The School for Scandat 
was actually put into rehearsal before the 
ast scenes were written, such was the need 


THE ONE-TIME MANAGER OF DRURY LANE THEATRE 


SHERIDAN 


to restore confidence in the Drury Lane andi- 
ences. “Finished at last, thank God,” wrote 
Sheridan on the prompt copy of the play, and 
the harassed prompter added “ Amen.” 

So great a sensation was produced by this 
play that even the exciting incidents of the 
American war were temporarily forgotten. It 
ran for seventy-three nights and realized 
£15,000. After thia success Sheridan was 
widely acclaimed the most original playwright 


of his age. Within two years he had taken 
the town by storm and had ensured immor- 


tality for his name. 

Yet, with the exception of a light, topical 
farce, The Critic (1778), and a tragedy, Pizarro 
(1799), Sheriaan completed no other work for 
the stage during the remaining years of his 
eventful life. From boyhood he had hankered 
after the career of a statesman, and now that 
he had achieved an eminence in London rociety 
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SHERIDAN J 


that brought him the friendship of inftuential 
men he used this advantage to enter Parlia- 
ment. In 1780 he was elected member for 
Stafford, and he took his seat as the friend and 
supporter of Charles James Fox. 

Sheridan had great gifts aa an orator, but 
he was not always wise in his political friend- 
ships, and he occasionally became involved in 
difficult situations, from which he only extri- 
cated himself by his quickness of wit. He held 

THE SECOND MRS, SHERIDAN 


“Mrs, Shendan and Son,” after the painting by Hoppner, 
‘The vecond Mrs. Sheridan, whom the dramatat manied 3 
1795, was Esther Jane, eldest daughter of Newton Ogle. 


office as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the Rockingham ministry of 1782, and was 
Secretary of the Treasury in the coalition 
government of 1783. His greatest parlia- 
mentary triumph was his part in the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. In the peroration of 
his final speech in this case he reached a very 
high level of oratory : 

Let the truth appear, and our cause is gained. It 
is to this I congure your Lordships for your own honour, 
for the honour of the nation, for the honour of human 
nature now entrusted to your care ; that I, for the Com- 
mans of England speaking through us, claim this duty 
at your hands, They exhort you to it by everything 





Parliamentary Triumph 


that calls sublimely upon the heart of man, by the 
majesty of justice which this bold man has lbelled, 
by the wide fame of your own tribunal, by the sacred 
pledge which you swear m the solemn hour of decuion, 
knowing that the decison will brmg you the grestest 
reward that ever blessed the heart of man—the con- 
aclousness of having done the greatest act of mercy 
for the world thet the earth has ever yet recerved from 
any hand but Heaven's. 
“ Stroggling against Calumny” 

Sheridan’s middle and later years were spoiled 
by debt and disappointment and clouded with 
grief. He was constitutionally incapable of 
economy, either in his own affairs or those of 
the theatre that he managed so badly. “ All 
my life,” he said to a friend, “I have been 
struggling against calumny.” He was not a 
dishonest man, but his carelessness about 
money obligations, and his ingenuity in evading 
responsibilities, sowed dragon’s teeth, which 
bore fruit in misery and almost dishonour, 

For many years Drury Lane Theatre was his 
only source of income, and on two occasions 
the building had to be re-erected at great 
expense. In 1791 it was condemned as unsafe, 
and in 1809 the new building was destroyed by 
fire. Apart from the sympathy which such 
misfortune arouses, it is difficult to exonerate 
Sheridan from gross culpability in his capacity 
as theatre manager. He often owed his 


company their salaries, one of the greatest 
sufferers in this ct being Mrs. Siddons. 
In 1792 his beloved Eliza died of consumption. 


Sheridan was not the men to endure sorrow 
stoically. For the next three years he gambled 
desperately at the notorious Brooke's Club, 
and involved himself still more hopelessly in 
debt. While he sat in Parliament his creditors 
could not distrain upon him. Jn 1812, however, 
in spite of desperate efforts to influence the 
franchise, he was defeated, and no time was 
Jost in taking proceedings against him. 
In a “Sponging-house” 

He spent some time in a “ sponging-house,” 
but friends came to his assistance, and he 
struggled on for another four years, fighting 
desperately against want and ill-health. While 
on his last sick-bed he was obliged to sell 
valuable pictures in order to keep his creditors 
at bay. He died on the 7th July, 1816, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Sheridan remarried in 1795, the only issue 

ing a son, Charles, who became an author 
of note. Thomas Sheridan, the dramatist’s 
son by his first wife, became a well-known 
poet, and he was the father of Lady Dufferin, 
Mrs. Norton, and the Duchess of Somerset, 
three celebrated beauties. 

[See Works edited by F. Stainforth (1901), and 


Lives by W. Sichel (2 vols., 1909), Li. C. Sanders 
(1890), and W. F. Rae (1896).) 
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GROUP 12.-THINKERS 


The FATHER of MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Immanuel Kant’s Overthrow of the Old Systems of Testing Knowledge and Discovery of 


a New Method Which Has Determined 

‘HERE remains in the minds of most 

ordinary folk a picture of the philosopher 
“as an elderly, unworldly, unpractical man. a 
being given over entirely to his speculations 
and completely out of touch with the plea- 
sures, anxieties, interest, foibles, and fashions 
tie conten ies. 

‘ew of the great philo- 
sophers have really come 
up to this standard of 
oddity, but Immanuel 
Kant, father of philo- 
sophy as we know it 
to-day, came very near 
to it. De Quincey de- 
scribed him once as an 
ye Paine and aan 
meta] ician,”” 80, 
in truth he was to the 
outward glance. Never- 
theless, Kant played a 
most important part in ee 
the development of I 
knowledge, a part 
which we cannot afford 
to ignore. Nor was he, 
ono) inspection, quite | 
#o uninteresting person- 
ally as he appeared on ' 
the surface. 

Tmmanuel Kant was 
born on the 22nd April, ; 
1724, the fourth of hs 
parents’ numerous family. 
the majority of whom 
died in their infancy. His 
father was a saddler and 
harness-maker, living in 
the town of Konigsberg, 
in what is now the Baltic 
coast of East Prussia. 

The Kants (or Canta) 
had originally lived in 
quiet ibenve esto 
grated thence . 
Memel, then to Kénigsberg. In fact, to this 
day, the name Cant is by no means uncommon 
in the Highlands. . 

During the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tory the district around Kénigsberg was * 

¢ stronghold of piety, in which the 
‘ Quietit” school of religious thought 


eeding}y. ; 
inclined largely to “ Quietism,” and their house- 
hold was a deeply religious one. In his later 
Fer biogropsies not incinded ix 


TAKING HIS CONSTITUTIONAL 





Kant regulated hus life with clockwork precision. Eve 
itever the weather, the famous piulosopher walkes 
Gay, wheter ot least an Hour after hur dinner. 


the Course of Speculation to Tiss Day 


years their son completely abandoned these 
belicis, in which he was brought up, but con- 
tinued to think highly of the Quietist doc- 
trines none the less, for Quietism, as he said, 
produced “peace, cheorfulness, and an inner 
harmony with self that was disturbed by no 
passion.” 

Although Kant was s 
poor, weakly little boy, 
his intellectual vivacity 
and sprighthness were 
80 Uncommon as to at- 
tract the attention of 
one Schulz, director of 
the Collegium. Lira 
ianum in Konigsberg. 
By his influence the boy 
was admitted to this 
school during his tenth 
year, in the hope that 
he might pass on to the 
theological faculty of 
Koenigsberg University, 
and then become a 
minister of religion. 
Kant rapi 
with his studies, 
soon became the finest 
classical scholar in his 
school, from which he 

on to the uni- 
versity in 1740, There 
mathematics and physics 
became his principal de- 
lights, and through the 
influence of Knutzen, 
the quite extracrdinanly 
gifted mathematical pro- 
fessor, he determined to 
abandon all thoughts of 
entering the Church. 

In 1746 bis father 
died, leaving the family 
in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, and Kent, 
perforce, left his congenial studies, which were 
already all he cared for in life, to take a position 


as a private tutor. this phase in his 
career he made his first last. appearances n 
society. However, he soon acquired an easy 


grace and pulish of manner, which became 
habitual with him, and which in later years 
vastly ised those who came to see him in 
his anchorite’s seclusion. 

In 1766, after some years of pedagogy, Kant 
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IMMANUEL KANT 


was enabled to complete his university course 
through the kindness of an old family friend 
named Richter, and took his degree as privat- 
dovent, This degree obtained a minor and 
subordinate academical position for him at 
the university, in which he remained. labouring 
and writing, for fifteen years. His philosophic 
views and outlook had by then grown more or 
less fixed, nor did he entertain any other 
ambition than to be allowed to pursve his 
studies uninterrupted. 

Twice he hoped to obtain a professorship, 
but each time he was bitterly disappointed. 


WHERE THE PHILOSOPHER LIVED 





No. 2 Prinzeasinstrasse, the modest dwelting in Korugs' 
which Kant occupred throughout his life. If atood till » 
when it passed into the hands of the housebreakers. 


berg, 
895, 
Such a promotion would have relieved him 
from nruch drudgery, and placed a wealth of 
time at his disposal—the only sort of wealth 
Kant ever coveted. At last, however, in 1770 
he was appointed to the chair of logic and 
metaphysics at Kénigsberg University, and 
succeeded to the abundant and dignified leisure 
that he desired. 

For eleven years he lectured and toiled un- 
ceasingly at his magnum opus, which he pub- 
lished under the title of a “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” In spite of its novel terms, occasiona} 
obscurity, and involved difficulties, Kant’s new 
philosophy, thus launched upon the world, soon 
began to make itself generally known. It 
spread throughout Germany, was expounded 
and discussed in sll the great universities of 
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Renowned as a Savant 


Europe, and found ita way into the discussions 
of the College of the Society of Jesus at Rome. 

Naturally, fame followed in the footsteps of 
this popularity, and year by year Kant grew 
more and more renowned as a savant. Earnest 
young students and grey-headed old philoso- 
phers flocked to Konigsberg to consult this 
stream of wisdom at the fountain-head. The 
Prussian Government consulted Kant as an 
oracle on all subjects, and often propounded 
questions quite outside the poor philosopher's 
scope. For instance, on one occasion he was 
asked to decide whether the then newly dir- 
covered process of vaccination carried with it 
any sort of stigma of immorality. 

His Works Officially Banned 

In 1792 there occurred the only outside 
event which disturbed the ordered quict of 
Kant’s life. Von Zedlitz, who had just been 
appointed Prussian Minister of Spiritual Affairs 
—a peculiarly Prussian office—had decided 
to exercise a rigid censorship over all philo- 
sophical writings which did not conform with 
his own rather narrow interpretation of Pro- 
testant Christianity. Kant’s works instantly 
met with official displeasure, and their publica- 
tion in Berlin was forbidden. 

Undaunted, Kant replied by publishing at 
K6nigsberg University a treatise entitled “On 
Religion within the Limits of Reason alone,” 
which he well knew would displease Von 
Zedlitz, This action precipitated an official 
fury, and poor Kant wes forced to promise 
that he would henceforth neither lecture nor 
write on any religious subject. Five years later 
Frederick William II of Prussia died, and Von 
Zedlitz vanished from official life. So Kant was 
free once more to do exactly as he chose. 

Forty Years of University Work 

From 1794 to 1797 Kant had gradually been 
giving up his official duties, and in the latter 
year he retired altogether, having been actively 
engaged in university business for more than 
forty years, His health, strength, and mental 
powers began sadly to deteriorate. Yirst his 
legs grew unsteady, then his sight failed him, 
and finally his health broke up altogether, though 
to the last he was capable of breaking out into 
flashes of his old brilliance. By the beginning of 
1804 it was manifest that he could not live much 
longer. All the doctors could do was to preserve 
the small flickering flame of his life for a few 
more weeks. On the 12th February, a few 
days before his eightieth birthdey, he died 
quietly. His last words were symbolic : “ It ix 
enough ” 

Such are the ordinary enough events which 
filled the life of Immanuel Kant. and arid and 
duli enough they seem. But the man who 
passed this quiet and measured life of routine 
the Groups see detailed Indek 
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Victim of Li-heaith 


waa very far from ordinary. He stood only just 
five feet high, stooping greatly, which, of zourse, 
diminished his stature. He was extremely thin 
and fragile looking, with a high, square forehead, 
large head that looked too heavy a burden for 
his thin neck, fair hair, fresh complexion, and 
brilliant light blue eyes of s perfectly weird and 
extraordinary depth and power. This great 

i er, in fact, looked more like an elf or 
goblin of some kind than a human being, which 
impresaion was all the more accentuated by his 
suave and polished manner. 

A victim to the very worst of health, 
Kant could only hope to avoid illness by 
living a life of the strictest routine and 

ity. At five o'clock in the morning 
his faithful valet called him, and not once 
in thirty years did Kant fail to get uj 
immediately. For two hours he read, 
then from seven to nine o’clock he 
lectured, for university hours were un- 
usually early in those days. From his 
lecture-room he passed immediately back 
to his study, where he sat writing until 
one o'clock, At this hour he would put 
on his hat and coat end sally forth to 
a restaurant for his dinner, his only 
Tegular and substantial meal of the day. 

Object of Curiosity 

After he had risen to fame aa a philoso- 
pher, crowds of inquisitive people would 
enter the eating-house to gape at this 
famous little gnome-like man; so Kant, 
who detested being made an exhibition, 
patronized a large number of hostelries 
irregularly, in order to defeat theso ill- 
mannered intruders. Favourite pupils 
and friends, on the other hand, were 
welcomed warmly at his table, and, since 
he delighted to talk over his meal, this 
seasion at the restaurant was often pro- 
longed until four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After dinner, there followed » walk 
of at least an hour, whatever the weather, 
and, though sociable durirg his dinner, 
Kant could not bear company when 
walking, since he became absorbed in 
his speculations and resented any distraction. 
It ia related that some footpad once conceived 
the notion of murdering the lonely professor 
during one of his walks. Seeing what « tiny 
little creature his intended victim was, the 
murderer relented, ashamed of his intentions, 
and Kant walked on, wrapped in speculation, 
and for ever remained in ignorance of bis 
narrow escape. Returned home, the philoso- 
pher spent an hour or two in hs 
next day’s discourse, and then read steadily 
until nine or ten o’clock, when he retired to 


AU 
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Year in, year out, winter and summer, he 
adhered rigidly to this routine, and nothing 
distressed him so much as any event which 
forced him to break it. 

Although Kant’s philosophical works are 
written in a precise, dry tone, suited to learned 
exposition, he was an agreeable and fluent 
lecturer, adopting an altogether lighter tone 
than he did when expressing himself on paper. 
He would lecture gazing intently at one of his 

ipils, noticing by his expression whether what 

e said was understood or not. As he gazed at 


IMMANUEL KANT 


THOR OF THE “CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON” 





Although he passed hus fe sn the service of abstract truth, Kant 
Meaney oman, and at hus death he was mourned «3 
Yfnend and companion by the folk of his native 


his “ victim,” Kant would at once spot any 
slight untidiness or disrepair of his clothes. 

Meticulously tidy himself, a button or necker- 
chief awry at once distracted his attention from 
what he was saying. It is said that on one 
ceeasion he could not continue with his lecture 
owing to the sad fact that a button waa musing 
from one student’s coat. Kant’s students all 
respected and admired their eccentric profeavor 
—in fact, they were devoted to him, and an 
invitation to join his table for dinner was a 
much-sought-after honour. 
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IMMANUEL KANT 


Kant'’s greatest contribution to knowledge 
was his invention uf what is called “ critical” 
philosophy, whereby he inquired into how we 
come to “know” things, and what kinds of 
knowledge are possible to our minds. His 
greatest point was that in each experience we 
meet with there are two distinct parts: one 
ariaing out of ourselves, the other arising from 
the physical world outside us. From this he 
concluded that objects are not exactly as they 
geem to be to our senses, but that the thing we 
see, or feel, or hear, or taste, or smell, must be 
different from the “ thing in itself.” 

Guided by these principles, Kant proceeded 
to embark upon a oritical investigation of the 
relations of the “ ego” to the rest of the world 
surrounding it. He discovered that the “ego” 
knows some things @ priori—that is, without 


WHERE THE GREAT THINKER LECTU 


‘View, from the nver Pregel, of the old univermty ot Konigsberg, where Kant was « professor. 


it w now the ety Lb 
years, Kant at 


basing its knowledge upon experience. For 
example, there are numerous facts in mathe- 
matios which we know, or can know by making 
certain calculation, but of which we most 
certainly had no previous experience upon 
which to base our knowledge. On these lines 
Kant was able to build up an entire philosophic 
and ethical system, portioning out to what 
extent the physical universe and to what 
extent the individual himself was responsible 
for any given state of mind or piece of knowledge. 

Some of his results have since been questioned, 
tested, and found wanting, but a deal of his 
fabric atill stands good. At the least, Kant 
brought into philosophy a new set of criteria, 
and a new method for testing the validity of 
ony statement, which have proved of inestim- 
able value ever since to his successors in the 
age-long search after truth. 

In character this learned and eccentric little 
man was almost = paragon of the virtues. 


For biegraphies net inctuded i: 
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Soul of Honour and Truth 


Although his life-long devotion to intellectual 
pursuits possibly blunted the emotional side of 
his nature, yet in all dealings he was the soul 
of honour, truth, candour, and generosity. He 
had, however, little or no enthusiasm for the 
wsthetic aspects of life. Natural beauty, 
music, poetry, and painting made little appeal 
to him. He them as quite harmless 
fads, which possessed little or no relevance to 
one who was solely interested in casting his 
plummet deep down into the well of intellectual 
truth. As a friend he was faithful and devoted, 
but his manner towards all women remained 
reserved and distrustful all his life. 
His Noble and Lofty Nature 

Despite the gaps in his character, we cannot 
but admire Kant for his devotion to his self- 
appointed task, and for his genuinely noble and. 
lofty nature. Success 
and recognition 
brought no vanity 
into his demeanour, 
and he remained to 
the end as simple 
and unaffected to- 
wards all men as 
when he was a stu- 
dent at the Collegium 
Fredericianum. 

Few men are strong 
enough to give their 
whole life to the 
service of abstract 
truth and to remain 
unspoiled by their 
devotion. Many 
great philosophers 
have grown incredibly 
irritable, selfish, or 
vain, or even unbalanced, as the result of their 
intense and solitary mental preoccupation. 

Almost alone among his peers Kant remained 
& citizen of the world as well as a philosopher, 
and on his death he was mourned as a friend, 
48a companion, and as @ generous helper in times 
of need by the folk of Konigsberg, even more 
sincerely than he was mourned by the world as 
* Rants bod; 

t's ly, originally laid to rest in the 
vault of Kénigsberg Cathedrel set apart for 
Sitineaiabed members of ‘ie city’s university, 

w lies in an open vault. All Prussia pai 
homage to him at a public funeral, whieh weg 
held in contradiction to the wishes 
in his will. As was said during the elaborate and 
impressive funeral ceremony: ‘Peace be to 
his dust, and to his memory everlasting honour.” 

[See “ The Critica! Philosophy of Kant,” by B, Cain 
(1889), and Lives A 

z (1902) by W. Wallace (1902) and F, 
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RED ON PHILOSOPHY 


GROUP 1—INVENTORS | e{ > ¢ G@@ 5 Che [INDUSTRIAL INVENTORS 


PIONEERS of the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Arkwright, Hargreaves, Cartwright, Crompton, and Jacquard, by Whose Inventive 
Genms Britain Has Attained Her Proud Position as a Manufacturing Country 


“THANKS to the genus of her mventors 
and the enterprise of her busmess men, 
Bntem has gamed a substantial start of 
thirty or forty years m the economic race 
yn which the world has been engaged dunng 
the last hundred years, a start which has 
enabled her to maintam her postion a» the 
greatest manufacturing country of the world 
Ever since the Industrial Revolution, when 
Great Britain first established her supremacy 
in the commerce of 
Europe, cotton and tex 
tale manutactures havc 
formed one of Bntam » 
most important indus 
wns The cotton and 
woollen manufactures 
remain to day the chiet 
support of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and these 
two countiea owe their 
prosperity to the pioneer 
inventors Arkwnght, 
Hargreaves, Cartwnght, 
Crompton, and Jac 


quard 

Richard Arkwnght 
was born at Preston on 
the 23rd December, 1732, 
the youngest of a family 
of thirteen His parents 
were m very humble cir 
cumstances, and could 
not afford to give then 
numerous children much 
education Arkwright, 
an fact, could scarccly 
wnite more than his sig 
nature, and whcn still 
im his boyhood he was 
set to learn the t arbers 
trade, in order to easc 
the strain on the family 
resources For some years he was at Kurkham, 
near Preston, first as an apprentice, and then 
ag a barber’s assistant 

Tt was not long before he dc tczmined to strike 
out on his own account, and accordingly he set 
up im business at Bolton He had secucd + 
secret process whereby hair could be cfectivels 
dyed, which m those day» when everyone 
wore a wig, Was of considerable yalue He 
therefme, became an itinerant han met hant, 
but still kept on Ins hatber s business ina cellar 
Outside the shop he displayed a gn, readmg 
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Although radical changes have been made in textile 
machinery since Arkwright s time carding 1 still done 
‘substantially on the lines lad down by fum 


“Come to the subterraneous barber He 
shaves for a penny” His rivals, after a few 
months, had to 1educe ther price to a penny 
alo, whereupon Arkwnght immediately cut 
hus to a halfpenny 
Arkvnght marnmed on the 3ist March, 
1753, bis wife bemg the daughter of a Bolton 
schoolmaster, but the umon was of short dura- 
taon He again marned on the 24th March, 
1761, ns second wife, who had personal pro- 
perty valued at about 
, being a native 
of Pennington, neat 
Leigh, named Margaret 
Biggms Being gifted 
with a strong. natural 
bent for mechanics, and 
now that he was pro 
vided with funds, he 
proceeded to experumcnt. 
ceaselessly He was even 
attacked by the chimera 
of perpetual motion, and 
emploved a clockmaker 
fmend at Warrmgton to 
make parts of a per 
ual motion machine 
or him = Needless to 
sav, this project was a 
tallure 
Arkwright, however, 
possessed all the quali 
fications for materia) 
success = According to 
Baines § History of 
Cotton Manufacture, 
his natural disposition 
was ardent, enterprising, 
and stubbornly pers 
venmng, his mind was 
as coarse a It wae bold 
and active, and his 
manners were rough and 
unpleasmg He was well suited to be an 
industrial pioneer in those carly tumultuous 
davs of British industry 
About this time several attempts were bomg 
mack to mprove the prumitivc machmery 
then wed to produce textile goods, and Atk 


wight through bs fend Ray the clock 
maker svon leeaine mitelested m spinning 
machmet} Exen then cutton was hmg m 


Lancashne and m almost every cottage either 
sping 0 Weaymg Was cngaged in About 
1764 James Hargreaves had inscnted his 
ee detailed Index 
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“ spinning jenny,” by which twenty or thirty 
threads could be spun by the Jabour which had 
previously been nec te produce one 
thread. But the thread produced by this jenny 
was 80 soft that it could only be used as the 
weft in weaving, harder hand-spun thread being 
neceasary for the warp. 

80 Arkwright set to work to invent a spinning 
machine which could produce thread of any 
desired thickness and strength. He abandoned 
his hair merchant’s and barber’s business, 
and set to work making models of spinning 
machines, Since he was no mechanic himself, 
he engaged Kay to carry out his instruc- 
tiona, and the two men worked early and 


A BENEFACTOR OF INDUSTRY 







Sur Richard Arkwright was one of the earliest and most 
important of those who were instrumental in substituting 
machinery for hand labour in textile manufactures. 


late to perfect Arkwright’s new idea. Their 
finances became exhausted, and Arkwright 
applied to a Mr. Atherton, of Warrington, for 
pecuniary assistance, but this gentleman, who 
was unimpressed by his visitor’s extreme blunt- 
ness and obvious lack of education, refused to 
do more than lend a smith and toolmaker, 
who undertook the making of the heavier parts 
of the apparatus. 

Arkwright and Kay worked ceaselewly, and, 
though they sometimes had to go hungry, the 
ex-barber's dogged determination kept them 
from despair or surrender. Finally, some time 
in 1768 (even Arkwright was not quite certain 
when), the “ spinning frame” was com] , 
after, in its inventor’s words, “intense and 


painful application.” Arkwright and Kay took 
their completed machine to Preston, Shore 
it was set up in the parlour of the Free Grammar 
School, and exhibited in the greatest secrecy 
to possible patrons. 

The Secret Leaks Ont 

A Mr. Smalley, of Preston, interested himself 
in the invention, and was just on the point of 
concluding negotiations to set up a mill, when 
somehow or other the secret leaked out, The 
Preston people looked askance at machines, 
first, because they imagined that they would 
throw them all out of employment, and, 
secondly, because they them aa in- 
ventions of the devil, for in Lancashire a belief 
in witchoraft lingered on almost to within 
living memory. Learning of their intention 
to smash his machine and probably do him 
bodily injury, Arkwright forthwith removed to 
Nottingham. 

There he set up his first works, but his opera- 
tions were crippled by lack of capital, and did 
not prove financially successful. Two stook- 
ing manufacturers, named Strutt and Need, 
eame to his rescue, entered into partnership 
with him, and financed him on a generous 
seale. The three partners built a new mill at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, which was opened 
in 1771. A water-wheel supplied the power 
to drive a set of Arkwright’s spinning frames, 
and, established on a proper scale, his invention 
soon showed how useful and profitable it was, 

During these years of difficulty, however, 
Arkwright’s inventive genius he not lain idle, 
He had improved and added to his machines, 
and in 1775 he took out a new patent, which 
not only covered the existing machine, but 
protected & series of machines for cotton spin- 
ning in all its branches. 

Attempts to Ruin Arkwright 

‘The immense success of the Cromford mill 
attracted the attention of all the cotton- 
spinning world, and the Lancashire manufao- 
turers set to work to ruin Arkwright, for they 
saw that, if they did not do so, he would very 
shortly ruin them. They brought an almost 
obsolete Act of Parliament into action i 
him ; they encouraged his workpeople to 
his mill, and they even arranged for the destruo- 
tion of his mill. The indomitable Arkwright, 
however, delighted in a fight of any kind. He 
made vigorous representations to the Govern- 
ment, as a result of which the absurd Act was 
repealed in 1774, and the cotton masters saw 
that they must in future prepare to fight Ark- 
wright on his own ground. 

A new campaign was launched against Ark- 
wright’s patents. He was scoused of stealing 
other men’s inventions, and the validity of his 
patents were challenged. All the while this 
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battle raged in the courts, Arkwright’s enemies 
were actually infringing his patents and setting 
up similar machines in their own mills. 

As may be imagined, Arkwright was the last 
man to take this sort of thing lying down, and 
he fought his persecutors with great vigour. 
A long and tiresome legal battle ensued, in- 
volving many cases, and at length in February, 
1786, a final and decisive judgment was given 
in Arkwright’s favour, In spite of this, his 
enemies still persevered, and later in the year, 
owing to legal technicalities, and without a 
shred of real evidence, his patents were all 
cancelted. 


Nevertheless, this proved a somewhat barren 
victory for Arkwright’s adversaries. 
ing this long period of litigation he 
had flourished enormously. His business 
had progressed by leaps and bounds, he 
had built many new mills, and he had 
granted permission to other manufac- 
turers to use his invention. Yet the 
general body of workmen still feared and 
hated his machinery. one occasion 
they completely wrecked his mill at 
Chorley, while the police and military, 
bribed and influenced by his rivals, quietly 
looked on. Arkwright, however, promptly 
rebuilt the mill, organized his own defence 
against subsequent attacks, and went on 
his way unmolested. The Lancashire folk, 
feeling that it was no good fighting a man 
like that, gave up the conflict. 
Hardships of the Workmen 
On the other hand, there was a roal 
basis of grievance on which the “frame- 
breakers” acted. The new power-driven 
mills undoubtedly put many of them out 
of work, lowered their wages, lengthened 


their hours, and took Reed their inde 
pendence. The advent Beeendhrs st 
spinning machi wag largely respon- 
sible for that terrible state of affairs = ene i 


which existed in Lancashire during the later 
part of the eighteenth century. Little chil- 
dren worked twelve and fourteen hours a day, 
families lived huddled together in wretched 
houses, and were at starvation ee 

Arkwright’s inventions it great ric! 
into the hands of manfanteters and, although 
eventually they vastly increased Lanoashire’s 
prosperity, for a long while they brought 
nothing but misery, hardship, and despair to 
the working classes. Not until thet greatest 
of ish philanthropists, Lord Shaftesbury, 
forced his Factory Acts through Parliament 
did conditions improve. 

Though immensely strong, as he had shown 
by all his labours and by his as 8 
youth in Preston election riote, Arkwright never 
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enjoyed even moderately good health, He 
suffered from asthma and chronic bronchitis, 
which were aggravated by the effects of under- 
nourishment in his childhood. In 1787 he 
reaped the rewards of his success by his appoint- 
ment as high sheriff of Derbyshire. In 1786 
he had been knighted. He did not, how- 
ever, lessen his activities, but continued, with 
unabated vigour, to build new mills and to 
improve his machinery. 

He died on the 3rd August, 1792, at his 
works at Cromford, in his aixtieth year. It ix 
idle to pretend that Arkwright was in any way 
@ particularly good or unselfish man. He wax 
greatly gifted, but he used his gifts to satiefy 


ARKWRIGHT'S ORIGINAL SPINNING FRAME 


Lael 





Arkwright’s Arkwnght’s spunning mactune, first set upin 1768, His first sprinting 


by horses, but later he resorted to water power, an 


frame came to be known as the water frame, 


his own ambition. Nevertheless, his inventions 
have proved of incelculable advantage to his 
countrymen, and few have benefited them to 
® greater extent. 

James Hargreaves was born on the outskirts 
of Blackburn, not many miles distant from Ark- 
wright’s birthplace, about the year 1745. He 
came of a family of poor weavers, who worked 
at looms in their own cottages. He was abso- 
lutely without education, and had to discover 
everything for himself by the laborious and 
difficult ae of trial = see Put tr 
spinning weaving directly he was ol 
enough to understand what he had to do, he 
spent many years of hard work either at home 
or in @ Blackburn mill, owned by Sir Robert 
Peel’s grandfather. 
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One day, while Hargreaves was waiting for 
lus wife to fmsh spmmng a bobbm of weft 
thread on her spinmng wheel, he accidentally 
knocked her primitive wheel over. As it lay 
ina hcnzontal position on the floor, the wheel 
continual to revolve, and suddenly, as he 
watched it the Wea struck him that, by means 
of a horizontal whecl and a number of upright 
bobbins placed side by side, 1t nmght be possible 
to spim a number of threads simultaneousl 
Accordingly, he set to work to devise such a 
machine, with no other idea than that 1 mght 
save him trouble and increase his earnings 

Produces the Spinning Jenny 

After many months of tedious tnals and 
talures, which completely occupied his scanty 
lenurc, Hargreayes succeeded m producing a 
machin¢ which would spm eight or a dozen 
threads at once. This he named the “spm- 
ning jenny ? and, although it was extremcly 
clumsy and rough, the machme answered its 
purpose vcry wall Vastly encouraged by this 
success, he proceeded to build one or two 
soniar —jennies ” for his fmends and neigh- 
bouts, but this proved to be a disastrous step 


THE INGENIOUS SPINNING JENNY 


Everyone in Blackburn came to know that 
Hargreaves was meddling with machinery. The 
countryside, 1t was declared, would be depopu- 
lated and driven to starvation by such a@ 
diabolical piece of mgenuity. A large number 
of cotton operatives, thereforo, solemnly met. 
together, and resolved to match upon the 
luckless mventor s httle cottage. 

Making Short Work of the Jenny 

Fortunately Hargreaves was not at home, 
but his jenny was there, and the operatives 
smashed it to pieces They then proceeded to 
Peel’s mill, where Hargreaves was at work, and 
as thoroughly demohshed that estabhshment 

Hargreaves, the hkehhood of further 
trouble, removed to Nottmgham, where he 
became acquainted with one Thomas James, 
@ carpenter James had been a thrifty man, 
and had put by a small sum of moncy against 
old age or misfortune He was a man of 
wmagination, and, soon percerying the poasibili- 
tues of his new fnend’s invention, he resolved 
to msk all his savings on his faith mn Har- 
greaves The two men entered into partner- 
ship, set up yennies, and started business 


INVENTED BY JAMES HARGREAVES 





The inventior of the spinning jenny 1¢ attributed to an accident 


Hus wife's spinning wheel having been knocked over, 


the thought suddenly came snto Hargreaves’ mung that, ax the apendies went on turning round in an upright poston, several 


threads mught be spun at once sf a number 
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‘Their business prospered, and in 1770 the extreme poverty, # fund being organized for 
jenny wes at last protected adequately by a their relief. 
patent. The patent granted was “for a The Blackburn mill-owners, however, though 
ceva of g 2 wheel or engine of an they derived enormous wealth Seon his in- 
entirely new construction vention, refused almost to 
. . . in order for spinning, THE SAVIOUR OF AN INDUSTRY ion to come to the aid 
drawing, and twisting of of his children when they 
cotton, and to be managed » were in need. 
by one person only, and Edmund Cartwright, 
that, the wheel or engine who also helped in the 
will spin. . . sixteen or development of the textile 
more threads at one industry, was born at 
time... .” Marnkam, in Nottingham- 
‘As soon as Hargreaves sbire, on the 24th April, 
and James began to de- 1743. He came of a family 
velop their business, the ; ineaay circumstances. His 
ald story of Arkwright and elder brother, Major John 
the jealousy of the cotton Cartwright, was one of the 
masters was repeated. earliest and noblest of 
Lancashire mill-owners be- Parliamentary reformers, 
gan coolly to pirate the and a man who did not 
invention for their own shrink from declaring pub- 
benefit, and the machine, licly that he considered 
which the good men ot that George III’s and Lord 
Blackburn had smashed North's war against the 
boc mente gna . oC Jpeqosrd pes a native of Lyons, and was the savenser American clonal was an 
stroyer of their liveh- pattern-weaving saved the iniquitous mistake. 
hoods, began to give the Seating indeatey ‘of ias'naye lene dmund Cartwright wan 
whole cotton industry an enormous impetus. educated at Wakefield Grammar School, from 
Not unnaturally, however, Hargreaves took which he proceeded to University College, 
action against the mill-owners for infringement Oxford, in 176}. During the following year he 
of nip patente The Blackburn mill-ownera won a demyship (ehclarship) at Magdalen 
promptly formed an asso- lege. In 1764 he was 
ciation against him, bring- a Ee elected to & fellowship at 
ing » number of eminent Magdalen, and his friends 
counsel, and Hargreave’s predicted a brilliant aca- 
solitary barrister, when he demic career for him. 
learned how many and ‘He remained in residence 
how rich his opponente at Magdalen until 1779, 
were, threw up his brief. enjoying the nof too ar- 
Thus Hargreaves, like duous course of university 
many another impecuni- life, as it then was. He 
ous inventive genius, was published two highly 
quietly and effectively de popular books of verse, 
prived of the fruits of hit “* Armine and Elvira” and 
invention, “The Prince of Peace.” 
Nevertheless, he and his In 1779 he was presented 
pertner continued to pros. to 8 college living st 
per in a small way, and Goadby Marwood, in 
he appears to have beer Leicestershire, to which 
Worth some six or sever was added a prebend’s 
thousand pounds when h< stall in Lincoln Cathedral. 
died at Nottingham, wort. So when the Rev. Edmund 
out with worry and dis- p, Edmund Cartwright, the country rector who m- Cartwright proceeded to 
appointment, on the 22nd vented the power loom, gigs tg at a weaving his comfortable rectory, 
April, 1778. Sir Richard Tuan ae PURI sd rcs ot ea 
Arkwright wrote that Hargreaves “died in ing just as nn anticipated. 
obscurity and great distress,” but this does Tt is likely that he would have passed the 
not seem to have been the case, although remainder of his life in comfortable ecclesiastical 
some of his children subsequently fell into obscurity, had it not been for an accidental 
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encounter with a Manchester man in 1784. 
This man happened to mention that Arkwright’s 
apinning frames were lucing eo much yarn 
that soon there would not be enough men in 
Lancashire to weave it. “Then why doesn’t 
someone invent a weaving machine ? y ” asked 
Cartwright. “Impossible!” he was told, 
“‘ quite impossible ! ” P Cartwright answered that 
he had seen an ingenious automaton play chess 
in London, so if a machine could go through 
the many movements required in that game, 
another machine could certainly be devised to 
weave automatically, 

Cartwright possessed considerable mechanical 
ingenuity. He had already amused himself 


OLD TYPE OF JACQUARD LOOM 


jooms one weaver could work the 
der was controfled with one foot, 
‘The selecung parta wick the other, leering, bots han hands free. 


with such toys as a clockwork paddle-boat of 
his own design, and he determined to put his 
talents to better use, and invent an automatic 
loom. Without ever having seen a hand loom 
at work, he produced his first machine, which 
proved far too powerful and heavy. Unde- 
terred, he watched the weavers at their work, 
and then improved his designs and built his 
vecond loom. In 1787 he took out a patent 
for this machine, which proved efficient in every 
way, and produced cloth equal to the ordinary 
hand-woven uct. 

The mam turera, however, would have 
nothing to do with Cartwright. They dis- 
liked the idea of a mechanical loom, “simply 
because they had never seen one before. 
Cateright Et ae Sealer beeen at Dee 
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A Grant for Cartwright 


caster, where he installed a steam-engine to 
supply the necessary power. His immediate 
sucosss interested a large Manchester firm, 
which Promptly ordered 400 looms from him. 
Unfortunstely, no sooner were these set up, 
than the mill was burnt to the ground. It was 
suspected that machine-breakers deliberately 
set fire to the place, for the “no machinery ” 
ory was then at its height. 
Forced to Give Up His Mili 

Nevertheless, Cartwright struggled on against 
the intense opposition which seems to have 
been the inevitable lot of all the pioneer inven- 
tors of the textile machinery. Eventually, losses 
of more than £30,000 forced him to surren- 
der his Doncaster mill to his creditors. This 
misfortune, however, utterly failed to dis- 
hearten Cartwright, and he turned his atten- 
tion to steam-engines, sericaltural implements, 
and rope-1 machinery. same 
time, he devoted himself to scievoe, with 
what suocess can be ma fr oe, th 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

He was soon to discover that his looms were 
everywhere in use in Lancashire, and that 
immense profita were being earned by them. 
His patent had expired in 1804, and so he 
could not obtain igal redress, but, though the 
mildest-tempered o! men, he for once raised 
his voice in indignant et. As a result the 
Government awarded @ grant of £10,000, 
upon which he lived comfortably until his 
death at Hastings on the 30th October, 1823. 
While this grant was by no means princely, 
it was obtained through the action of the mill- 
owners, who, in this instance, appear in & 
better light than they do over their treatment 
of the unlucky Hargreaves. 

‘The Laventor of “Hall1’th'-Wood” 
_ Yet another who helped to place the textile 
on a firm basis was Samuel Crompton. 
Born on the 3rd December, 1753, he waa the 
son of a small farmer at Firwood, near Bolton, 
in Lancashire, who was also caretaker of a 
gloomy, disused mansion called “ Hall-i’-th’- 
Wood.” His father died when he waa only 
five years old, and his mother, though a dour 
woman, brought up her son excellently, accord- 
Be to hee. own tieee. He was of an inventive 
and ition, and, as a youth, 
himself to play the violin, attaining 
to such proficiency that he waa in 
the orchestra of the Bolton theatre at the 
mounificent salary of eighteenpence per night. 
the daytime he span yarn at home, 

and the clumey, inadequate jenny with which 
he worked caused him to turn his attention 
to its improvement. 

With the modest income eared by fiddling, 
he bought tools and materials, and started to 
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At the coat of years of labour and all hus hard-camed sa\ 
rouakns were chiefly 1mpo: 

equal to the Indian mi 
apply his ideas for a new machine. For five 
years he toiled without sympathy, advice, or 
help, working away while everyone else was 
abed. ‘The neighbours decided that he must be 
a conjuref, on account of his strange labours, and 
the epithet became fastened to him as a nick- 
name. At last suspicion wes aroused that 
Crompton was inventing » machine, and the 
inevitable persecution began. Thereupon the 
young inventor devised an ingenious hiding- 
place in ceiling, and, whenever he thought 
‘trouble was brewing, he would take his machine 
to pieces and hide it there. 

Success of the “Mule” 

At laat, when his invention (which he called 
the “mule,” as it was acre besser the 
mwohines of Arkwright Hargreaves) was 
perfected, Crompton, confident that Tiches 
awaited him, married, his wife being an expert 
spinning hand. He had no money to patent 
his machine, so operated it at bome, earning a 
comfortable living by the amount of yarn he was 
thus able to produce. But the very excellences 
of his yarn gave him away, and spies 
ound his house, bent on discovering what sort 
of & machine he had hidden there. “I was 
reduced,” he said, “to the cruel necessity of 
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THE SPINNING MACHINE THAT HELPED TO MAKE 
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‘Crompton com; 
ed from India, bat toe yarn that Crompton cou 
wualins, Hence hus mveation was 


ful. Some £60 was all Crompton ever received. 
But his mule proved completely successful. 
It was installed everywhere, and many made 
fortunes out of it—except ite inventor. Until 
the erihoigy awe made its a petl grant to 
Cartwright, mpton struggled on miserably, 
but this event roused his determination. de 
went about the country and found that while 
313,000 spindles were in use on Arkwright 
machines, and 156,000 on Hargreaves’, more 
than 4,500,000 were in use on his mules. 
Bolted out of Glasgow 

During his j i he arnved in Glas- 
gow, & city which had greatly profited by his 
invention, in mill-owners thereupon 
organized # public dinner in hie honour. This 
recognition of his invention, however, proved. 
too much for poor Crompton, who was over- 
come by it. “I just hid myeeli,” he wrote 
later, “and then fairly bolted out of the sity.” 

Ultimately the Government granted him the 
sum of £5,000, a miserable reward for the man 
who put the finishing touches to the work of 
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Arkwright and Hargreaves, and who ensured 
the future prosperity of Lancashire. Crompton 
had very little business ability, and he had 
soon lost the £5,000 in the cotton trade. The 
Bolton manufacturers, however, bought him 
a small annuity, on which he lived until his 
death on the 26th June, 1827. 

Joseph Marie Jacquard, inventor of the pat- 
tern-weaving loom, was born at Lyons, the 
headquarters of the great French silk industry, 
on the 7th July, 1752. His parents were 
miserably poor silk weavers, and an empty 
stomach was a more usual occurrence in their 
household than a dinner. It is not surprising, 


INVENTOR OF THE SPINNING MULE 








‘Samuel Crompton was ap business man, and, in spite of the 
‘Not hin bfe on an annuity mubeccioed bY bie fenda™ 
therefore, that Jacquard refused to adopt his 
parenta’ calling, and worked variously aa a 
bookbinder, a hat-blocker, and a type-founder. 

In 1802 the English Society -of Arta offered 
a prize for a lace-making machine, which should 
fulfil certain conditions, and Jacquard hap- 
pened to see hier ren of the Snuounecment. 

wing been brought uj looms, he was, 
of coins! conversant with their design, and he 
set about designing one in his spare time to 
weave lace or any sort of patte ned material. 
He was not favourably impressed with the 
result of his efforts, however, and did not sub- 
mit his design to the Society of Arts. 

A friend of Jacquard’s, however, borrowed 
his model, and showed it to the prefect, who, 
struck by its ingenuity, sent it to Paria, Two 
or three weeks later Jacquard was summoned. 
to Paris. Trembling and shy, he was received 
by Napoleon, then first consul, and Count 

not, Bonaparte’s “organizer of victory.” 






> Jacqnard’s Loom 


‘ Are you the man who pretends to do what 
God Almighty cannot do—tie a knot in a 
stretched string?” asked Carnot, in his great 
booming voice. “I can only do what God has 
taught me to do,” stammered Jacquard, and 
this reply pleased Napoleon, who then began 
to question poor Jacquard kindly. 

This interview led to another, and finally 
Jacquard convinced both Bonaparte and Carnot 
that his loom could do ali he claimed for it— 
it could weave any pattern which was laid out 
on the pattern card beforehand. Delighted 
with such an invention, Napoleon promptly 
appointed Jacquard to the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, where he was upplied with 
the funds to proceed with improvements to his 
loom. He had the supervision of pattern- 
weaving all over France, and he began to instal 
his looms in the mills. 

Model Destroyed by « Mob 

Jacquard, however, no Jess than the Eng- 
lish inventors, had to contend with the “no 
machinery ” opposition. He took a model of 
his loom to his native town and exhibited it to 
a gathering of city fathers. Unanimously they 
decided that such a pestilential thing ahould be 
publicly destroyed, which sentence was carried 
out by a mob of silk weavers. Jacquard was 
denounced as a to mankind, and on 
three oocasions attempts were made u| his 
life, He brought his invention to England, 
where the anti-machinery feeling was on the 
wane. It was immediately taken up, and soon 
enabled our manufacturers to undersell their 
French competitors. 

The French weavers, therefore, were now 
forced to adopt the hated loom in self-defence, 
and they appealed to Jacquard to help them. 

Most men who had met with this treatment 
would have refused, but Jacquard, who had 
a forgiving and kindly nature, agreed to for- 
get the Dest He started manufacturing and 
improving his looms, teaching operatives how 
to use them—in a an ne saved the silk- 
weaving industry of France. 

Content to Stay in Lyons 

The municipality of Lyons made an annual 
grent to him, sufficient for his modest needs, and 
he settled down to superintend an industry 
which began to flourish aa the reault of his 
invention. Many tempting offers were made 
to Jacquard to leave Lyons, but he always 
answered that he was perfectly happy where 
he was. His was a genuinely altruistic nature, 
and he found his shri not Act wealth cr 
power, but in contemplati e industry whicl 
flourizhed by virtue at loom, the loom 
which had released the poor folk of Lyons from 
the penury in which he himself had passed hix 
boyhood. He died on the 7th August, 1834. 
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GROUP 2 EXPLORERS 


The TRIUMPHS of AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION 


The Great Daring of Edward 
Eyre and Robert Burke «ho 
Tramped Across Hundreds of 
Miles of Trackless Wastes 
where the Diead Spectns of 
Starvation and Thast Lay m 
Wait for Them at Every Step, 


and How thet: Dauntless 
Courage and Determination 
Enabled the Mysteres En- 


shiouding the Intertor of the 
Australian Continnt to be Dis- 





Edward John Eyre 


A CERTAIN day of July, 1841—the 7th to 
be exact—was a day destined long to be 
remembered by the mhabitants of Albany. 
Situated on King George’s Sound, in Western 
Australia, Albany was a pectarenaee httle port, 
but, like most places, it lost its attractiveness 
and beauty in wet weather, and that day it 
‘was miserably wet 
For hours pitiless storm had been raging, 
and the streets, where usually crowds of natives 
and a sprinkling of fair skinned residents were 
to be seen, were deserted Even the hardy 
Australian aborigme did not venture be yond the 
doorway of his modest home, but stood glumly 
watchmg the narrow streets being turned into 
chains of rain splashed pools 
A Sudden Disturbance 
For some tame the monotonous swish of the 
rain was the only sound to disturb the stillness 
of the air, but suddenly a shnll cry rang out, 
to be repeated after a short interval At once 
the streets assumed an ammated appearance, 
and crowds swarmed around the mud bespat- 
tered, breathless native who had startled the 
neighbourhood with his ces He had the look 
of a man who had come unexpectedly across 
some ghostly appantion He spoke rapidly, 
rolled his eyes and gesticulated wildly with his 
arms, now and then pointing 4 lean finger m the 
direction of the hill from whence he had come 
For some moments, his audience atood gaping, 
lost. m wonder at the extraordinary tale he had 
to tell Then, pandemomum broke loose Old 
men, young men, women, gurls and boys with 
one accord rushed pell-mell along the street 
and ploughed ther way through the mud and 
ram up the steep slopes that overlooked the 
town Not until they neared the crest did 
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Robert O Hara Burke 


they come to a standstill and cease their 
incoherent jabbermg A few paces away, 
lhmpmg painfully in ther direction, were two 
figures One, a native boy, they recogmzed 
with difficulty as Wyhe, whose home was m 
Albany The other, they guessed, waa Edward 
John Eyre, the renowned Enghsh explorer 

More than a year before, had set out 
from Adelaide with the mtention of exploring 
the northern intenor of Australa His ambi- 
tion was frustrated, but, with remarkable 
darmg, he had thereupon resolved to seek a 
passage between South and Western Austraha, 
across hundreds of mules of unknown, for- 
bidding desert For months, nothing had been 
heard of bim and his gallant companions, and 
all hope of their safety had been abandoned 
Now, the intrepid kader and his faithful 
follower had reached their goal to be welcomed 
&8 men returning, it seemed, from the grave— 
@ pathetzc remnant of that well appomted, 
happy, healthful band of adventurers who had 
left Adelaide, full of confidence and hope 

Welcoming the Wanderers 

Once they were certain that ther eyes were 
not decerving them, and that these two ragged 
creatures, whose thin wasted frames evinced 
their long continued suffermg and hardshp, 
were really Eyre and Wyhe, the joy of the 
natives knew no bounds Teara streamed down 
their faces as one after another they warmly 
embraced the returned wanderer of ther tribe 
and escorted him m triumph to hws home 
“ Affection’s strongest ties,” said Eyre, “ could 
not have produced a more affecting and melting 
seene ” 

After parting from the now radsantly happy 
Wve, Eyre at once made for the European 
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quarter of the town, where he received a raptur- 
ous weloome. In the last stages of exhaustion 
and fatigue, and crippled with rheumatiam ag 
he was, his triumph had been dearly purchased, 
but he had few . He had crossed over 
thousand miles of inhospitable, scorching desert, 
and bad survived to hand on his experiences for 
the benefit of posterity ; he had found a route 
from Adelaide to King George’s Sound ; and, 
what was more important, perhaps, than either 
of these, he had proved that still there were 
Englishmen willing to face terrible hardshipe— 
death, if need be—in the sacred cause of science, 
How Australia was Discovered 

Few stories throw up in such bold relief 
the indomitable spirit of man, as that of the 
exploration of Australia, the last of the great 
continents to be discovered by Europeans. Ita 
existence was first reported to the Portuguese 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, and in 
1606, Luis de Torres, a Spaniard, sailed along 
the coast and gave his name to Torres Strait 
between Queensland and New Guinea. 


whiob he cailed Van Dieman’s Land, and which 
we now know as Tasmania. The first ish- 
man to set foot in Australia was 

Dampier, » freebooter, who landed in 1688, 
Very little, however, was known about the 
country until 1770, when Captain Cook explored 
eet 

y, where mi icent city now 
stands. 

For years the interior of the continent was 
wrapped in mystery. Its exploration presented 
&® problem which appeared insoluble. Brave 
men who ventured inland for a mere hundred 
miles or so, returned baffled and usually ex- 
hausted. North, south, cast, and west, they 
hed the same tale to tell. Rugged wilderness 
and scorching plains without any sign of vege- 
tation seemed to extend right across the conti- 
nent, forming an insuperable barrier. 

Host of Intrepid Explorers 

Gradually the undismayed will of man 
vailed, and the arid Australian desert, like 
fever-stricken swamps of Africa, the tzopical 
Plains of Abyssinia, and the icy regions of the 

‘clea, gave up its secret. Leichardt, Gregory, 
Sturt, ley, Stuart, and later, Warburton and 
Giles+these are names written large in the 
history of Australian exploration. But the two 
heroes whose exploits most completely captured 
the public imagination were Eyre and Burke, 
the former because of his amazing personal 
daring, and the latter becanse of the tragic 
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Juuetde ‘A “Squatter” in Australia | 
The son of a Yorkshire ser wawan John 
Eyre nt his early years at Hornsea, some 
sixtoon, miles Sas of Hull, where he was 
born on the 6th August, 1815, Yearning for a 
life of adventure, he i on a military 
career, but failing to obtain a commission in 
the English army, he emigrated, in 1833, to 
Australia and became a “squatter” on the 
Lower Murray River. It was not long before 
he undertook his first travels in Australia, for, 
now and then, it fell to his lot to drive great 
herds of cattle to some distant coastal town. 

These journeys, which took him sometimes 
across a comparatively unknown wilderness, 
stimulated the desire for more daring travels, 
and, in 1839, during one of his many expeditions, 
he discovered Lake Torrens. His outstanding 
ability soon earned him distinction, and before 
he had reached the age of twenty-five he was 
appointed a magistrate. Eyre’s ambition, how- 
ever, extended beyond administrative posta, 
and when he heard that an expedition was being 
fitted with a view to exploring the northern 
interior of Australia, he at once applied for the 
leadership, and in spite of his youth and little 
experience, his request, was granted. 

The Expedition Sets Out 

A public subscription list was to 
finance the ition, but nearly the cost 
was cheerfully borne by Eyre himself. In June, 
1840, within a few weeks of his twenty-fifth 
birthday, he set out from Adelaide on his 
historic overland journey, accompanied by 
Edward Scott, his “young, active, and cheerful ” 
assistant, four other white men, two native boys, 
and numerous horses and sheep. Before iong 
the grassy plains, hills, and watercourses gave 
way to wide stretches of stony ground, and the 
great problem of providing water for themselves, 
and food for the horses and sheep, became a 
constant worry. 

Save for an occasional native, who ly 
took to his heels on seeing the white men, the 
country seemed to be uninhabited, and in his 
daily search for water, Eyre had to rely mainly 
on his intuition and good fortune. When, ss it 
often did, his search proved ineffectual, the 
whole party had to retrace ita steps to the last 
watering-place. With a less determined man 
to lead them, the expedition would soon have 
broken ap in face of such oft-repeated disap- 
pointments and hardships. 

Sends for Fresh Supplies 

Eyre’s troubles and difficulties increased as he 
went on, and after a while he had to send Scott 
back to Adelaide for fresh supplies, It was his 
custom to pitoh his camp near a spot where there 
was water for themselves and food for the cattle, 
and then to go off with a native to find a suitable 
site for their next stop. Sometimes he had to 
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Without Food and Water 
SETTING OUT FOR 





‘When Eyre heard that an expedition was to be fitted 
an applicaon for the lenderamip, Although not quite twen 


Tigo, he set out’ on us great adventure, cheered bya large 


travel for days before discovering what he 
wanted, and, on one occasion, when his search 
failed, he and his companions found themselves 
miles away from their depot and without a 
particle of food or drop of water to sustain them. 
Only one course lay open to them, and that 
was to return to camp as quickly as their 

exhausted horses could carry them. 

Through a Dense Thicket 
All went well until late one night they dis- 
covered their path took them through a dense 
“brush.” To delay their journey until the 
morning would very likely have been fatal, for 
their horses, like ives, were racked with 
a terrible thirst and were in great danger of 
collapsing. There was no alternative, therefore, 
but to risk being blinded by projecting branches, 
and with a prayer on their lips they plunged into 
the thicket. Fortunately, they escaped with 
minor injuries and rejoined ther anxious com- 
Th iptemenh Soil of ting distance 
6 impossibility any 

inland gradually iced ayes to change his plans. 
While it seemed at all feasible, he persevered 
Fed ins i eer og 
postponed abandoning the project for as a8 
‘The decision to strike out in & freah 
Macehoe was hually forced on him following © 
doleful misunderstanding with some natives 
which placed the whole of the party in extreme 
peril. Moeting these natives one day, he tried to 
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the rorthemn interior of Australis, be forwarded 
ty-fire years of age, his request was anted and in June, 
concourse of well-mshers, 


discover from them where he could replenish 
his supply of water. The black men imme- 
diately to accompany him as guides, 
and Eyre gratefully scoepted. 
In the belief that he come to an end of 
his Bis clsiealeee, at least for a time, he shared the 
ibeee b ‘drops of water between his men 
but, to his horror, the following day 
the natives took them to the sea, evidently 
under the impression that they had fulfilled 
their mission. The melancholy truth was 
slowly borne upon the Englishmen. There had. 
been a mutual misunderstanding. Coming 
unexpectedly across white men in the desert 
the natives naturally had concluded that they 
had come from the sea and had Jost their way, 
and the black men were sa disappointed at not 
seeing @ ship as the Ei en were at not 
finding any water to slake their thirst. 
Expedition Broken Up 
Luckily, before the end of the day, Eyre 
stumbled on a spring, but he determined that 
as there was now no hope of bis fulfilling his 
i ans he could not aubject his party to 
further . The expedition was therefore 
broken up, and everyone, with the exception 
of Eyre, John Baxter (his overseer), and the 
three nativee—Wylie had joined them since 
they started—returned to Adelaide. Eyre was 
grieved to part with Scott, but his keen sense 
of duty left him no alternative. 
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The opportunity had now arrived for Eyre 
to prove the possibility of an overland route 
between South and Western Australia, He 
knew that the chances of success were small, and 
before asking Baxter to share the trials of such 
a periloug und ing he took him completely 
into his confidence. The loyalty of the over- 
seer, however, did not waver “There were still 
850 miles of an unknown country to be traversed 
and explored,” Eyre wrote, “ the journey before 
us would of necessity be a long and horeseing: 
one—one unceasing toil, privation au 
anxiety.” Yet he was firmly determmed “ never 
to return unsuccessful, but either to accomplish 
the object in view, or perish in the attempt ” 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL FAMILY 


Ps. 
Father, mether, and child, representing the type of natives 
wi Byre came in contact on his remarkable journey 





acrossa the continent of Australia. 


The scarcity of water was the greatest 
hazard from the very first, and, before they had 
been travelling for a fortnight, all the party 
were suffering intensely, ere sandstorms 
and the torment of biting flies added to the 
terrors of a parching thirst. More than once 
Eyre was tempted to leave the sand-hills, but 
they were “condemned to live smong them 
for the sake of procuring water.” At one stage 
they travelled 150 miles without finding a pool 
or well to assuage their thirst, and at times 
their strength was so reduced that they fell 
down in a state of complete exhaustion. 

No leas distressing to Eyre were the sufferi 
of the horses. Once they came across a little 
pool, but the animals’ need was greater than 
theirs, and they were compelled to look on while 


Squeezing Maisture from Roots 


their four-footed friends drained the puddle to 
dryness. “We had been four whole days 
and nights without a drop of water for our 
horses,” wrote Eyre at another stage, ‘“‘ and 
almost without food also, for parched as they 
were they could not feed upon the dry and 
withered grass we found.” 

Soon so critical did their position become 
that Eyre was reduced to the most extra. 
ordinary means of obtaining the precious water 
that was to them life itself. Once when they 
had come to the enc of their resources, he tore 
up the roots of a gum-tree and squeezed the 
mowture from these, For this piece of ingenuity 
he was indebted to the native boys. Later on 
he was reduced to collecting with a sponge and 
bunches of dried grass the early morning dew 
that appeared on the bushes. 

Baxter Shot by Natives 

But when he had travelled a little over a 
third of the distance Eyre was beset. with even 
greater perils. One night, two of the natives, 
fearing that they were being led to their doom, 
seized a rifle and killed Baxter, afterwards 
escaping with the guns and as much food as they 
could . It was a night of horror for Eyre. 
and dawn brought with it the realization that 
he was in the midst of the desert with only a 
native boy as a companion. 

With 600 miles still separating them from 
King George’s Sound, they had between them 
only a few pounds of flour, four gallons of water, 
and a little tea and su In addition, there 
was the danger that they would be attacked 
by the two murderers as soon as the latter had 
got through the provisions they had stulen. As 
it happened, the two natives made a furtive 
appearance that same day ; their object, how- 
ever, was not murder, but to induce Wylie to 
leave Eyre and go with them. The attempt 
failed, and the murderers then made off. 

Struggling on to His Goal 

Although despondent at the ill-fortune that 
had overtaken the expedition, Eyre pushed on 
to his goal with undiminished determination. 
Day after day he and Wylie struggled on under 
@ scorching sun. often with little to eat and 
nothing at all to moisten their parched throats. 
For weeks, all they had to subsist on was a 
little flour with an occasional meal of horee- 
fleah, but, whenever they could, they varied the 
menu by shooting the various birds, hunting 
crabs, spearing a fish, or by killing a kangaroo 
oran opossum. A good part of the journey had 
been covered when, to Eyre’s great relief and 
jey, he sighted a French whaling vessel. The 
captain proved himeelf a friend in need, and. 
with his immediate wants supplied, Eyre 
started on the last stage of his travels with 
renewed determination. 
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AUSTRALIA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH 


ae a idl 
in 





Robert Burke and William Wills lost sn the desert, Burke was the Jeader of an expedition which left Melbourne in 


August, 1860, to discover a route to the north. Accompanied by Wills, King, and Gray, 
the return journey they were overcome by starvation, and only 


Many more weeks of hardship and suffering 
were eapetienced, howe er, before a cry of joy 
from the lips of Wylie announced that they 
were in sight of the mountains that lay behind 
King George’s Sound, Eyre and his faithful 
companion had by then strained the powers of 
human endurance to the breaking point, but the 
knowledge that they had almost reached the end 
of their journey imbued them with sufficient 
strength to carry them over the last few miles, 
and, on that memorable 7th July, 1841, to which 
reference has already been made, they crawled 
into Albany. As an example of endurance, 
grit, and resolution, displayed under the most 
distressing circumstances, this journey of Byre’s 
has seldom, if ever, been equalled. 

An Account of His Travels 

In 1845, he published an account of his travels 
under the title of “‘ Discoveries in Central Aus- 
tralia,” and this book at once sealed his fame 
as an explorer. A year later he was made 
lieutenant-governor of New Zealand. after- 
wards going to the West Indies to be appointed 
gorarnce of St. Vincent, Antigua, and Jamaica. 
After holding the latter post for three years, he 
was accused of cruelty in suppressing a negro 
rebellion and was recalled to England to stand 
his trial. Eyre, however, was not lacking in 
staunch friends, and with Carlyle and Kingsley, 
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survived. 





among others, rallying to his side, he was 
acquitted and granted a pension. After a 
long and peaceful retirement, he died on the 
30th November, 1601. 

His glorious example could not fail to be 
inspiring. and shortly before he became governor 
of Jamaica, an Imshman of his own stamp 
set out from Melbourne determined to draw 
aside the veil of mystery that still hung over 
Central Australia. He was Robert O'Hara 
Burke, a native of St. Cleram in county Galway. 

Joins the Austrian Army 

Born in 1820, Burke came from a good tush 
family, and after taking a course of military 
studies as a cadet at Woolwich Academy he 
went over to Belgium to complete his education. 
In 1840, he jomed the Austrian army, and 
quickly earned promotion to lieutenant. 

At the age of twenty-eight he returmed to 
his native country and secured an appoint- 
ment in the Irish Constabulary, where he won 
many friends. Indeed, so tremendously popular 
did he become that, when he left his post in 
1853 to emigrate, a large number of his col- 
leagues also resigned and followed him out to 
Australia, so that they might still continue to 
serve under him. 

Another and still more striking proof of the 
affection with which he was regarded Wa» 
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turnished by his old nuree. This plucky woman, 
Ellen Doherty, who had wetched young Burke 
grow up from the cradle, put by every penny 
sho could save from her hard-earned wages 
until she had accumulated enough money to 
pay for her passage to Australia. Then, at the 
age of sixty-five, she sailed to the Antipodes to 
see her “ dear Master Robert ” once more hefore 
she died. Pathetically enough, her sacrifice 
waa in vain, for Burke had left on his ill-fated 
journey before she reached Melbourne. 

Burke's caveer strangely resembled Eyre’s in 
one or two respects. Army life made a mutual 
appeal to them in early manhood, and after 
reaching Australia they were both appointed 


ANIMALS DISCOVERED BY EYRE 





Eyre discovered a number of new Austraban animals, among 


being the Rhinclophas azrantins and the Cystignathas dorealc. 


former 18 a species of bat, commonly called the Orange Horseshoe Bat. 


magistrates, Prior to his appointment, Burke 
saw service in the Victorian capital and elxe- 
where, in the police force. When the Crimean 
War broke out, he obtained long leave of 
absouce and hurried home, only to discover he 
war too late to go on active service 

The chance of leading a life of stirring adven- 
ture was not Iong denied him, however, for on 
his return to Australa, he was given the 
command of a Victorian exploring e ition 
that was being equipped with the object of 
making an entire crossing of the continent from 
south to north. This appointment was a great 
tribute to Burke's versatile ability ; there were 
others whose wider experience entitled them to 
prior consideration, but Burke was a man who 
inspired confidence, and when he volunteered 
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Confronted with Difficultics 


for the post, the Government had no hesita- 
tion in accepting his offer. With characteristic 
the young Irishman immediately 
and studied hard in order to fit him- 
cr for his ibilities, and when, on the 
2th August, 1860, he left Melbourne at the 
head of the expedition, he had ample cause 
for optimism. seth Prat 
So far, everything mised. ; soon, 
all too goon, he Pas be confronted with 
difficulties and disasters of appalling magnitude 
—isfortunes that even his d eas of 
spirit, his iron will and pluck, bis amazing 
fortitude, were powerless to overcome. Merci- 
fully, he knew not what the future held. 
Burke was not altogether fortunate in 
his choice of companions. Of the eleven 
who, with bimeelf, a sepoy, 
and two natives, made up the party—two 
at least; suffered from irresolution and a 
lack of self-discipline, and, as it happened, 
these failings were to have fatal conse- 
quences. The first blow came when 
Landells, the second-in-command, refused 
to acknowledge Burke’s leadership and 
resigned. Against these misfortunes, how- 
ever, the Irishman could set his wonderful 
luck in having such an able and loyal 
coll aa William John Wills to take 
Land Wills, who had achieved 
much detent in science and medicine, 
scarcely left Burke’s side throughout the 
expedition, and his name will always be 
associated with that of his leader in the 
great exploit which conferred so much 
honour pon each of them. 


Before hot had been travelling many 
days Burke decided that he would have 
to divide the expedition into two parte. 
them The advance party, with himself at the 
The head, pushed on with all possible speed to 
Cooper’s Creek, where he intended setting 
up his main depot. The others were left in 
charge of the bulk of the stores, with instruo- 
tions to follow on as quickly as they could. 
The advance party reached Cooper’s Creek on 
the 1ith November, and Burke lost no time in 
makin; tions for the arduous journe’ 
that iy in Font of him, ieee 

Final orders were given that an assistant 
named Brahe and the rest of the party were to 
Temain at the depot until he returned; then, 
secure as he thought, in the knowledge that he 
hed provided against all mishap, Burke set 
off for the dav coast with the rest of the 
exploring of Wills, 
and Gray, ‘They Tine took with thom six camels, 
Specially imported from India, and one horse, 

‘At the first, all went well. The natural 
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WELCOMING THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN INTERIOR 





After a journey of hundreds of mules across the trackless and inhospitable desert of Australia during which they had 
experienced almost in-uperable hardships, Eyre and tus native companon, Wyle, armved at “Albany.” ‘They had left 





delaide more than # year earlier, and all hope of ther safety had long since been abandoned. 


water supplies, if not plentiful, were sufficient 
for their needs, and the early stages of their 
journey took them through “ and luxuri- 
ant country.” Wild geese, pelicans, parrots of 
gorgeous plumage, and red-breasted cockatoos 
were encountered on the daily march, while the 
huge art-hills, rising often to a height of four 
feet, and the abundance of white gum trees 
could not fail to attract their attention and 
excite their interest. Only very rarely did 
they come across a native, and then he was 
80 scared at finding his domain invaded by white 
strangers that he made off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

Not for long did the conditions remain favour- 
able. Heavy rains—how Eyre would have 
blessed them—made the ground unsuitable 
for the camels, and Burke was st length com- 

ed to go on ahead with Wills. On the 9th 
February, 1861, they reached the coaat, having 
thus made a complete crossing of the continent, 

A Grim Fight for Life 

Overjoyed at the great success of their 
mission, they hurriedly rejoined their comrades 
and started on the long trek home. Up to that 
moment, Burke had had no reason to feel appre- 
hensive as to the future, but now the fates 
turned against bim, and he found himself 

in a grim struggle for life—a struggle 
that was to continue for fou months. 

Shortage of provisions le it imperative 
that they should return to Cooper’s Creek with 
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all possible haste, but the incessant rains 
made travelling so exceedingly difficult that 
their rate of progress was often limited to four 
milex a day. Precious hours were lost in extri- 
cating the camels from morasses into which they 
all too frequently stumbled, and, before long, 
the men were reduced to starvation rations. 

Much exhavated by their continual priva- 
tions and weakened by lack of food, their 
condition became pitiable in the extreme. 
Death, at length, released Gray from his suffer- 
ings. but the others struggled on, wondering aa 
day succeeded day whether it would be their 
last on earth. 

Subsisting on Horse-flesh 

“Shot a pheasant, and much disappointed 
at finding him all feathers and claws,” ran once 
entry in Wills’, diary. “ Much disappointed!” 
How tragic are these words, but how inade- 
quately they murt have expresied his real 
feelings. A passing incident in the lives of 
those gallant men, but those thirteen words 
suffice to conjure up in the reader’s mind all 
the elements of a real life drama. For fifteen 
days they subsisted on dried horse-flesh, but at 
last they came in sight of their depot, and with 
deep in their hearts, they staggered 
over the last few miles, which they fondly hoped 
would restore them to the safe care of the 
rest of the expedition. 

Alas for their hopes. Cooper’s Creek was 
deserted ; not a soul was there to welcome the 
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returncd explorers, or to tend their wants. 
And never were men in greater need than were 
Burke and his companions at that moment. 
“Tt was ag much as one of us could do to crawl 
to the ride of the creek for a hilly of water,” 
King related afterwards The intensity of their 
disappointment on finding the depot untenanted 
can better be imagined than described in 
writing. 

After a short while, Wills noticed some words 
roughly cut out on a tree. “‘ Dig—21st April, 
1861,” ran the laconic message. Not far below 
the surtace they found a box containing pro- 
visions more valuable to them at that moment 

EYRE'S FAITHFUL COMPANION 


Wyte, the nauve boy, who was Eyre's faithul companion 


during his journey across Australa in 1840-41. This expe- 

dition proved the practicability of an overland route. 
than their weight in gold. For the first time for 
three weeks they were able to eat until they were 
satisfied. Then, in a more cheerful vein, they 
discussed their future movements. 

The date on the tree revealed the melancholy 
fact that they had missed the depot party by a 
few houra only, for it was on the evening of 
the 2lst April that they had reached Cooper’s 
Creek. But, in their weak state, Burke knew 
that he and his companions had no chance of 
overtaking the others. He therefore decided 
to journey to Mount Hopeless, the nearest 
civilized spot, which, under normal conditions, 
he expected they would be able to reach before 
their supplies ran out. 





Their Last Camp 


With only 150 miles to cover, Burke thought 
he could see the end of his trials, but the grim 
of tragedy that had stealthily pursued 
them ever since they left the north coast, now 
crept nearer and nearcr ag if anxious not to 
kee its prey. Another camel, the last but one, 
was lost in a morass, and with the final stage 
of the journey more than half completed, the 
three explorers found themselves stranded in 
the desert. Worn out with fatigue and hard- 
ship, mentally and bodily exhausted, and with 
enough food to keep them alive for 
twenty-four hours, they set up their last camp 
near a creek. 
Diaries and Journals Buried 

Realizing that only a miracle could save them, 
Burke buried his diaries and journals in the 
sand and left notes in various places, in the 
forlorn hope that they would be seen by some 
chance traveller. The appearance of some 
friendly natives, who gave them fish and cake, 
revived their hopes for a few days, but these 
dark-skinned Samaritans disappeared as sud- 
denly a» they had come. 

“We have but a slight chance of anything 
but starvation, unless we can get hold of some 
blacks,” Wills wrote on the 24th June. Growing 
weaker every hour, Burke and Wills were soon 
too illto move. The only food that King could 
find was “ nardoo,” the seed used by the natives 
in making bread, and even the task of pounding 
this proved too much for them in the end. 

On the 29th June, Burke and King left the 
camp to search for the natives. Wills was 
sinking fast, and it was their last chance of 
saving him. “J may live four or five days,” he 
had written the previous day. Heroic, almost 
cheerful, to the last, without one regret or 
grumble, he met his death bravely two or three 
days afterwards, 

Burke's Pledge Redeemed 

Meanwhile, Brahe, in charge of the depot, 
had returned to Melbourne and made his report. 
Worried by hostile natives and oppressed by 
sickness, he had remained at Cooper’s Creek as 
long a possible, but, thinking that Burke must 
have returned by another route, he had left 
the depot on the 2lst April. A relief party 
was immediately dispatched, and, on the 
15th September they found King, “ wasted to a 
shadow,” in the care of natives. Robert Burke 
had died on the 30th June. He had pledged 
himeelf “to strain every nerve to bring the 
expedition to a successful issue,” and in redeem. 
ing that pledge he had given, willingly and 
uncomplainingly, his life. 

{See “ Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into 
Central Australia,” by Edward John Eyre (two vols, 
1845): “ Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedition 
of 1860,” by Andrew Jackson (1862); and “A Successful 
Exploration through Australis.” by William Wills (1863).] 
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GROUP 3.—BUSINESS BUILDERS 


KRUPP FAMILY | 


The BIG GUN BUILDERS of ESSEN 
An Armament Firm Which from Small Beginnings Rose to Control the Greatest 
Plant for Making Death-dealing Instruments that the World has Ever Seen 


. AY this memorial envourage others who 

are in distress, may it strengthen their 
respect for humble homes, and their sym- 
pathy with the great sorrows which often 
dwell therein.” 

With these words, Alfred Krupp, the * Cannon 
King,” concluded his written instructions that 
the little house where his father had lived, toiled, 
and died should remain for as long as posaible 
untouched on its original site in the centre of 
the Krupp factory at 
Essen. 





There it stands to- 
day, 4 tiny, old-world 
cottage surrounded by 
@ network of railway 
lines and a litter of iron 
debris, dwarfed by the 
giant buildings and tall 
chimneys around it, and 
yet memorable and sig- 
nificant because it was 
the starting-point of the 

atest establishment, 
for the manufacture of 
death-dealing instru. 
ments that the world 
has ever seen. 

Here, on the 26th 
April, 1812, Alfred 
Krupp was born, and 
here also, when he war 
only fourteen years old, 
he ijearned from his 
dying father the great 
recret that was to make 
the name of Krupp a 
Synonym for world- 
power, ao that the war- 
lords of all nations 
mentioned it with awe and with bated breath. 

In a little attic, behind gabled windows, 
Alfred Krupp passed many a sleepless night, 
pacing the floor and racking his young brain 
to think of means to carry out his father’s 
unfulfilled ambition. Perhaps no boy of his 
age has ever been faced with such a double 
responsibility. There was his widowed mother 
to support, and there was the knowledge that 
he alone in the whole of Germany understood 
how to manufacture cast steel, and that he had 
pledged himself to continue his father’s work. 

Unhappily, it was not possible to carry out 
both these duties at once, for the factory was 
in an almost bankrupt condition, and to carry 
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IN THE DAYS OF ITS SMALL BEGINNINGS 


‘A workshop at Krupps, not long after Alfred Krupp had 
ieamed from his dying father the secret that was to make 


on the expensive steel-production processes 
meant taking too great w rink. [t was as a 
result of risking too much in pursuit of his 
ambitions that Alfred's father died young, 
leaving little money and the vague outline of 
@ magnificent dream. 

Friedrich Krupp's experimentn, in fact, had 
ruined his health and exhausted his resources. 
Born in 1787, he purchased his first iron smelt- 
ing forge when he was twenty-three years old 
But he soon recognized 
that the age of steel was 
at hand, and, although 
there was still a great 
demand for iron pro- 
ducts, he deliberately 
neglected the profitable 
side of his business and 
experimented in the new 
undertaking, which he 
knew would take yearn 
to develop, He saw a 
fortune in steel, but, 
although he mastered 
the means, he did not 
live to enjoy the end. 

For years the eager 
artificer struggled to 
discover that process, 
already known and zeal- 
ously guarded in Eng. 
land, which would enuble 
Germany to compete suc- 
censfully with the steel 
products of Sheffield. 
He did not find out that. 
proceas, but he invented 
another. Friedrich 
Krupp was the second 
inventor of cast steol, 
his method of production being different from 
that of Huntsman, the Sheffield watch-mnaker, 
and other English inventors. 

As early as 1815 Krupp had begun to make 
small steel articles, and three years later he 
built a new factory, consisting of eight furnaces 
capable of producing daily two castings of 
ingota weighing 25 lb. His products were de- 
elared by exyerts to be equal in quality to 
the best English steel. But he was atill ham- 
pered by lack of knowledge and inadequate 
furnaces. Illness overtook him at the moment 
when success seemed almost within sight. 
After imparting to his son his great secret for 
the casting of steel on a large scale, he rapidly 
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declined in health, and passed away in 1826 at importation of British cast steel, many other 
the early age of thirty-nine. manufacturers had grown into prominence. 
The stecl-maker was determined to It was already necessary to find a new field 
mucceed where his father had failed. He set for the application of the new product, pees 
himself to think of other « ‘or some while 
inventions, which would bring THE GERMAN SCANNON MING) xo had been tuming 
him a quick profit and so his attention to the manu- 
enable the more expensive facture of steel cannon. 
operations to be carried out. Various attempts to do this 
e factory was scarcely had failed, owing to the diffi- 
paying its way, and all culty of making steel strong 
thought of more ambitious enough to resist the enor- 
plans had to be set aside in mous pressure of explosive 
order to recover the loat gases. Most guns were still 
und. made of bronze or iron or 
For fifteen years, with his metal alloy. In England 


















father’s secret burning in William Armstrong had fore- 
his brain and with the fear seen the day of the steel gun 
constantly haunting him 5 consisting of an outer barrel 
that others would forestall ; shrunk on to an inner 


him, Alfred Krupp struggled 
on, making experiments 
much leas interesting than 
the one uppermost in his 
mind, until at last the inven- 
tion of ® new process for ar i 

making spoons on a deed Kempe esis laid the fodartation of the favourite idea of a breech- 
seale turned the tide. With creat German armament concern at Essen. Joading gun at the same 
the profits derived from this lucky discovery time as Armstrong was engaged in similar 
he to extend the factory and build iments, which were hampered by pre- 
the plant necessary for steel production. e and some indecisive results due to minor 
Meanwhile, the British steel industry had defects in the mechanism. The German gun- 
develo enormously and HIS SON AND SUCCESSOR Waker was more fortunate. 
held the chief place in the At the Paris Exhibition of 


core, which method would 
minimize the shook of firing, 
but he had as yet failed to 
convince the War Office of 
the soundness of his plans. 
Krupp was developing his 











world. At the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 a British firm 
exhibited an immense 
solid block of steel, which 
they confidently regarded as 
unique. To their astonish- 
ment they discovered that 
they had been outdone by 
a firm whose name was un- 
known to them. On the 
opening day of the exhibi- 
tion it was seen that another 
exhibitor, Alfred Krupp, had 
beaten the record by the 
production of a block of 
steel weighing twice as much. 

From that day the pros- 

ity of the Krupp steel 

tory was assured. The 
dream of Friedrich 























Krupp had been realized Altred died. 
by his indefatigable son, ‘a! more aman of ideas than amar of action. for the French. 
Tt would not, however, have remained long 
pas realiza’ regret for Ane Reape farther 

ight into the future. Si 1811, when a great struggle between the two nations, still 
continental embargo had been placed on the 


1855 Krupps exhibited a 
steel twelve-pounder breech- 
loading gun which instantly 
won the approval of the 
artillery experts and engaged 
the close interest of all the 
big powers seeking the best 
means of armament. 

Among the first to order 
& large number of these guns 
was Napoleon III, The 
order was promptly refused, 
By this time Krupp had 
realized his power, and he 
determined that Germany 
should have the best of his 
brains and enterprise. It ia 
a fact that, although the 
Krupp firm have supplied 


head of the firm after SUNS to almost every nation, 
fj a finance, Fresrich none have ever been made 


As though realizing the trouble to come, 
Krupp, in 1867, three years before the first 


refused all orders, although he had won the 
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A MONSTER STEAM HAMMER 





‘eae 


Ove of the great steam hammers at Essen. Such monsters ate now not an 


were the first to use them, The caries 
delcate was the mechansm that “ Fritz could 

first prize at the exhibition of that year, with a 
monster gun, and had been personally decorated 
by the Empress Eugénie 

Krupp’s invention of cast steel railway tyres, 
made without welding, proved enormously 
successful and“enabled him to embark upon 
further plans for the production of big guns 
upon a scale hitherto unprecedented. His 
genius and persistency had thus been amply 
rewarded, but, although he had realized his 
father's dream, he did not rest. Some of hs 
schemes for the improvement of the factory 
plant seemed to those around him the result 
of insanity, so fantastic were they when com- 
pared with existing apparatus 

A Gigantic Steam Hammer 

There was, for example, Krupp’s proposal to 
erect a gigantic steam hammer for the purpose 
of forging heavy ingots of steel into cannon. 
Previously, the limit of weight for a steam 
hammer had been 10 tons, eaters bar not 
powerful enough to carry out ipp's designs. 
‘At a cost of £00,000, and infinite labour and 
thought, he devised and had erected « steam 
hammer weighing 50 tons. 
christened, ‘eclpeed all other thine of ts 

i ecli er mac’ 

kind, When it descended for the first time 
upon the anvil block, which weighed 185 tons, 


this monster steam hammer was 


st example was 
crack 


KRUPP FAMILY 
IN 





ITS HOME AT ESSEN 


fed Krupy's tance“ Prtee’ which weaned so tone 
the of a walnut without disturbing the kernel 
the foreman and workmen leapt backwards in 
horror of the ternfic force of the impact, 

Yet, so delicate was the mechanism that 
controlled “ Fritz," <hat 1t could be made to 
descend with no more force than was sufficient 
to crack the shell of a walnut placed on the 
anvil, leaving the kernel intact. 

Making Germany a Naval Power 

To-day, there are many such hammers in 
the steel factories throughout the world, but 
Krupp was the first to use them, and by their 
aid he forged the great guns that were to make 
Germany powerful and arouse in hor rulers the 
consciousness of military strength. “ When 
the Emperor William,” wrote a German 
authority, “‘ decided to devote hia chief energies 
to the task of making Germany 3 first-olaes 
naval power, we may be sure that he had Krupps 
at the back of his mind” 

It has been estimated that enough steel hae 
been produced at Krupp’s factory to encircle 
the world with a continuous railway track. 
In 1881, during Alfred Krupp’s lifetime, the 
year’s output amounted to 260,000 tons, 
including crucible, open-hearth, and Bessemer 
steel. of it was of the very highest quality, 
the least flaw in an ingot being sufficient to 
cause ite rejection by Krupp’s expert over- 
lookers, often at & cost of many thousand 


Alf 
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pounds. “In my factory,” said Alfred Krupp, 
* second-rate material will not be used, and 
shall not be made.” 

Alfred Krupp died in 1887. Apart from his 
inventive genius, his skill in organization had 
laid the foundation for the rapid rise of the 
Krupp factory to the eminence it held until 
the conclusion of the World War deprived 
Germany of her military power. The ‘‘ Cannon 
Kmg” was succecded by his son, Friedrich 
Alfred Krupp, who was born at Easen on the 
17th February. 1834. 


POSSESSOR OF THE KRUPP MILLIONS 


Bertha Krupp, the daughter of Friednch. Although after 
her father's death the firm was made into a company, 
actually the Krupp muions and their source belonged to her, 
He inherited a vast fortune. ‘“ This great 
wealth,” he told William Il, with whom he 
came to be on terms of intimate friendship, 
“hax been a curse to me. If I had not had 
it I should have devoted myself to art and 
literature.” But he did not shrink from accept- 
ing the great responsibility passed on to him 
by his father who, in his youth, had done like- 
wise. During his fifteen years’ management of 
the great factory, he developed its operations 
and extended its scope of activities to an 
extent that far surpawed the dreams of Alfred 
Krupp. 
Friedrich Krupp was primarily a financier. 
It was by judicious purchases and bold specu- 
lations that he consolidated and widened the 
wer of Krupps in Germany. It had always 
m1 the policy of Krupps to acquire mines 
containing the coal and iron necessary for their 
vast undertakings, and, as early as 1883, they 





Controlling Raw Materiat 


owned 547 mines in various parte of Germany, 
several ore beds in Spain, and numerous clay- 
banks and sand-pits. By this means they 
obtained complete control over the supply of 
their raw material. 

Friedrich Krupp carried this policy further. 
In 1896 he caused a sensation throughout 
Europe by the announcement that he intended 
to lease the premises of the “ Germania ” ship- 
building and engineering works at Kiel, on the 
shore of the Baltic Sea. 

Consternation in Europe 

This meant that Krupps were prepared to 
take over practically the whole of Germany's 
battleship construction. Something like con- 
sternation spread through Europe when it 
became known that the most powerful firm of 
armament manufacturers in the world had 
undertaken to supply Germany with a new 
fleet. Within six years the lease had heen pur- 
chased outright, and Krappe had trebled tho 
output of battleships. 

“Two years ago,” said Mr. McKenna, then 
Chief Lord of the Admiralty, to the British 
House of Commons, “anyone familiar with 
the capacity of Krupps, and other great German 
firms, would have ridiculed the possibility of 
their undertaking the supply of the component, 
parts of eight battleships in one year. To-day 
this productive power is a realized fact, and it 
will tax the resources of our own great firms if 
we are to retain the supremacy in rapidity 
and volume of construction.” 

Aided by a Joan from the German Govern- 
ment, Krupps added 38,000 men to their staff, 
built new plant and bought still more yards 
and factories. Between March, 9908, and March, 
1909, Germany had nine dreadnoughts on the 
stocks, and the production of guns and other 
armament material at Krupps alone exceeded 
that of all the British factories put together, 
Essen, with Kiel as an adjunct, had become the 
chief source of Germany's hope and strength. 

A Hive of Industry 

Some idea of the activity that took place 
within the immense factory area at Hessen 
during the height of Krupp’s success may easily 
be obtained from considering the following 
few facts. Every day there were used 5,000 tons 
of coal, four million gallons of water, and seven 
million cubic feet of gas—enough to light a 
large city—while 56,000 skilled workmen were 
engaged in manipulating no fewer than 2,000 
furnaces and forges, and hundreds of cranes, 
some of them capable of lifting 150,000 tons. 
Forty-seven long trains conveyed material over 
eighty miles of track, and telephone messages 
from 520 stations eped over 280 miles. 

‘The process of casting steel has been brought 
toa very high standard of perfection by Krupps. 
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WHERE THE DEATH-DEALING INSTRUMENTS OF WAR WERE MANUFACTURED 





Part of the Essen works, 
workers. 


In xi 


After the iron has been partly decarbonized 
and freed from other impurities by the method 
known as “ puddiing ”’—so because the 
liquid metal has to be continually stirred in 
order to aid the liberation of carbon and the 
taking up of oxygen—it is melted again in 
crucibles made of fireclay, and poured through 
small channels into the mould,-where it cools 
and solidifies into a homogeneous mass. 
Crucibles of Liquid Stee! 

The success of this last and most critical 
operation depends upon the regularity with 
which the crucibles of liquid steel, all at an 
even temperature, are poured into the mould, 
and in consequence the utmost care has to be 
taken in organizing and directing the proceed- 
ing. An eye-witness has described the scene 
that takes place when this is done, in the follow- 
ing graphic manner : 


On this vast stage swarm hundreds of muffled men, 
reminding one of ante on « disturbed hill. Amongst 
them, as if soaring above the ground, more the glowing 
crucibles, shedding a red glare on the figures and faces 
of the men who carry them. We soon distinguish that 
the crowd consists of four currents of men, which, 
‘beginning at the farthest furnaces in each corner of the 
hall, increase as they pasa the nesrer ones and slowly 
spproach the carting-pit. Each crucibleis held by double- 
handled tongs and carried by two men. These groups, 
approsching the casting-pit from both sides, pour into 
it the white, glowing, liquid steel through the side-hole 
in the cover of the crucible. After emptying it, which 
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only about 120 workmen were employed; in toa there were some 60,000 acti 
‘the ttle ohdeworid: cotioue iy waich “Altre iene ved, worked, as stands it the midst 
of the works, dwarfed by the giant buil 


p's father lived, worked, and died, still stands in the midst 
and lofty chimneys’ surrounding it. 


iy done in # few weconds, they at once make room for 
other groujm, and, passing down the middle of the 
ainle, emerge from the crowd, rid themselves of the 
empty crucible, and return to the furnace to repeat 
the circuit. 


‘This scene, carried out many times daily, is 
stage-managed with the utmost vigilance by 
expert foremen who watch for the least. 
stumbling or hesitation which may mean the 
Tuin of a great ingot worth thousands of pounds, 
while the men themselves work with tense 
nerves and scrupulous care, knowing that their 
pey depends upon the quality of the product. 
In the manoufacture of ingots weighing up to 
120 tons, Krupps, for many years, held first 
place among manufacturers. 

Housing their Workmen 

In 1906, over 184,000 people, of whom some 
60,000 were active workers, depended upon 
Krupps for their daily bread. The problems of 
housing, feeding, and welfare in connexion with 
this vast population were numerous, and might 
have led to serious labour difficulties had not 
the foresight of Krupps enabled the problems 
to be solved in advance. As the demands of the 
factory called for more and more employees, 
arrangement. were made for their accommoda- 
tion under ideal conditions and conveniently 
near to the workshops. 

As early as the ‘sixties of the Jast century, 
Alfred Krupp had begun to build a colony 
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\joining the factory, and, when Ms son suc- 
eded him, one of his first steps was to devote 
,000,000 to the extension of the workers’ 
ttlement. There are now many colonies, all 
woated within a quarter of an hour's walk 
om the factory, each containing all the 
stitutions and sanitary arrangements of a 
odel township run on a co-operative basis. 
wellers in the Krupp colonies are independent 
! the outaide world, for ail their needs are 
rovided for by a highly organized system, 
hile there are parks, libraries, and theatres 
or their recreation. 

In addition to this, there are schools, both 
ementary and industrial, hospitals for the 


THE PRESENT MASTER OF ESSEN 





sick or maimed, and convalescent homes where, 
amidst beautiful surroundings, veterans, and 
those broken in health in giving service to 
Krupps, pass their days in rest. 

So powerful an organization as Krupps 
necessarily aroused criticism from time to time, 
and Friedrich Krupp’s position was a far from 
enviable one. As he grew older, dark suspicions 
and forebodings seized upon him. He lived in a 
constant state of Spprehensivences, both for 
his own safety and for thst of his business. 

Perhaps there has never lived a man to 
whom boundless wealth and power it teas: 
happiness. Increasing melancholy and dread 
of revolution undermined his health. This 





ATL WRO WAS & MuuuUuARL Kv vee 
p ssed his last years in a state of abject 
‘w cetchedness, a prey to hysterical fears, many 
o which were unfounded, and a stranger to 
pace of mind. He was forbidden by the doctor, 
who never left his side, to eat any but the 
8 mplest of foods. 

He died in 1902, when less than Bitty years 
cd. It is said that his end was hastened by the 
s pearance of an article violently attacking 
im and the industry which he had brought 
t» such @ pitch of efficiency, in the German 
¢ oti-militarist paper, the Vorwaerts. 

Joint Stock Company Formed 

After Friedrich’s death the original factory 
iod all its auxihary works were formed into 
1 joint stock company. This q 

owever, was arrived at merely for the sake 
f administrative convenience. Actually the 
irupp millions and their source belonged to 
{iss Bertha Krupp, the sole child of Friedrich 
{rupp. By her marriage, on the 15th October, 
906, to Dr. Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, 
vho assumed the name of Krupp, new blood 
vas brought into the business, 

Dr. Bohlen was born at the Hague, where 
tis father acted as German Ambassador. 
oT his porente were of ae origin. 

began his diplomatic career at Washington, 

ind was ie taste at the Pekin Embassy 

iuring the time of the Boxer rising. His last 

iiplomatic appointment was as secretary to 
she Prussian jegation at the Vatican. 
Meets Miss Bertha Krupp 

It was while in Italy that he met Miss Bertha 
Krupp. For permission to marry her he had 
to apply to William II who was her guardian. 
The wedding was celebrated at the Krupp 
mansion situated in the hills near esen., 
William IL was present, and he conferred 
upon the new member of the Krupp family 
the rank of Minister Extraordinary and Envoy 


tiary. 

The new master of Essen found himself at 
first in a position of great difficulty, for he had 
to win the confidence of a huge working popu- 
lation devoted to the Krupp family. ‘By hia 
gift of diplomacy, however, Dr. Bohlen gradually 
established himself, and he successfully piloted 
the affairs of the great firm through the arduous 
years of the World War. 

In_1923, during the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, this last leader of an organization 
which will never again rise to its former power, 
Dey leakirseiid ie ese eeremenyrnat lice 

imprisonment ‘for inciting his worl 
to infringe the military regulations inpoeal 4 
ty. 





[Ses * Krupp’s Steel Works,” by Friedrich C, G. 
‘Multer (1898).] 
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“THOMAS CARLYLE 


The PROPHET Who TILTED Against SHAMS 


Thomas Carlyle's Struggle to Gain Ri 


ition, and How by His Praise of the 


Great Men of Old He Spurs Us On Towards High Ideals 


“TTSHAT which the world torments me in 
most,” Thomas Carlyle once said to 
Augustus J. ©, Hare, aa related in the latter's 
“The Story of My Life,” “is the awful con- 
fusion of noise, It is the devil’s own infernal 
din all the bleased day long, confounding God’s 
works and His creatures—a truly awfu’ hell- 
like combination, and the warst of a’ is a railway 
whistle, like the screech of ten thousand cata, 
and ivery oat of them all as big as a cathedral.” 
Thomas Carlyle sut- 
fered agonies all his life 
from noise. In his house 
at 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, the visitor may 
stil see the curious 
sound-proof attio-study, 
which he constructed in 
the hope that within its 
seclusion he would be 
free from ae noises of 
crowing cocks, jingling 
pianos, barking “Nom 
and noisy tradesmen. 
Carlyle once told a friend 
that his ideal study 
would be a sound-proof 
room, distant from any 
dwelling, where the only 
person that he ever saw 
in his working hours 
would be a i 
woman who had been 
born dumb. 

His hatred of all noise 
reveals one aspect of the 
highly strung, sensitive, 
and impatient tempera- 
ment of this great Vio- 
torian essayist and his- “fgdaington,"' was the 
torian. 


Carlyle’s wife, the gifted Jane Baillie Welsh, 
‘was equally sensitive to disturbing noises. A 
crowing cock in the next garden was sufficient 
to make her nights hideous and her days 
miserable, and to provoke the composition of 
despairing letters to her relations. 

There has seldom, if ever, been another 
husband and wife whose private domeatic 
affairs have been the subject of such micro- 
scopic scrutiny on the part of others as were 
thowe of the Carlyles. Since their death millions 
of words have been printed, and often violent 
passions aroused, in attempti to decide 
whether the Carlyles were happily married or 





THE AUTHOR'S GIFTED WIFE 


‘Mrs. Carlyle at the time of her marriage. 
ti for her wit and beauty as “ 


‘only child of a country doctor. 


not. Some have said that Carlyle was cruel to 
his wife ; others that Jane Welsh nover ceased 
0 resp iat sho rosrried the man she did. 
it is not our purpose to attempt to sum vu) 

the pros and cons of the bewildering contre, 
versy, or to pass judgment. Thomas Carlyle 
himself habitually made use of exaggeration, 
especially in conversation, and it is only fair 
to say that incidents in the lives of the Carlyles 
that appear indicative of domestic unhappiness 
have often been exag- 
gerated by others, and 
undue emphasis has 
been placed on them, so 
that they have given a 
sombre and even tragic 
colouring to the picture. 

As a matter of fact, 
life within the house at 
24 Cheyne Row—then 
numbered 5—-was very 
far from being disturbed 
perristently iscords 
either from without or 
within, Life there, in 
normal times, was a8 
agreeable as could, per- 
haps, be expected in a 
home which never re- 
sounded to the laughter 
of happy children. The 
Carlyles had no imme- 
diate human interest or 
companionship apart 
from each other, i 
lives as individuals 
were consequently self. 
centred, 

Apart from this, while 
they numbered among 
ther friends many dis- 
tinguished men, and some women, they did 
not live so social e life as did most of their 
contemporaries. Friends dropped in for 6 
chat; they went out to friends’ houses but 
seldom. ‘Tennyson would call late in the 
evening, and he and Carlyle would go down 
together to the basement kitchen, and smoke 
their pipes. Sometimes, so the story goes, they 
would smoke several pipes without uttering 4 
word, and then in mutual content they would 
part company at the door, assuring one another 
that they had had a most enjoyable evening. 

At other times Carlyle would sit on a footstool 
on the hearthrug in the sitting-room, puffing 
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the smoke from his long clay pipe up the 
cbimney. If the visitor was an old acquaint. 
ance, Carlyle would lecture him on the evils of 
the times, while Mrs. Carlyle sat in silence— 
it was an old familiar story to her. 

‘There is no better way of understandi 
Thomas Carlyle than by reading his letters, 
which many hundreds have been~ published. 
No one can do 80 without being convinced that 
Carlyle loved his wife, and she him, and that, 
in general, he was a sincerely kind-hearted man, 

Undoubtedly he was often hard to live with, 
bot there was much in his life to sour his 
temper, He was middle-aged before his writ- 
ings received anything approaching adequate 


AT THE AGE OF FORTY-THREE 





ESTE cee eee 
famous book, the “French Revolution,” 
recognition. Even as a young man, his tem- 
perament was gloomy—or, as the Scots say, 
dour, And when his position in the world was 
assured, his gloomy outlook on life and his 
solitery habits of work confined him within a 
rather cheerless world of his own creation. It is 
certain, too, that his habit of bitter invective 
left behind it a bitterness in his own heart. 
One must, however, do Carlyle the justice 
of pointing out that all his working life he was 
assailed by nervous and digestive disorders so 
painful and disturbing that it was little wonder 
if he was frequently morose or irritable. Even 
a few months after his marriage, he described 
himself as being “sick with sleeplesaness, 


His Iil-Health 


nervous, bilious, 8) , and all the rest 
of it.’ All letters we sontinualy. 
encounter similar proofs of his ill-health. He 
once said that he could wish Satan no worse 
than to have his own vile digestion. When he 
was in Yorkshire, on his way to deliver his reo- 
torial addresa in Edinburgh, Professor Tyndali 
found him in the morning in hia bedroom “ wild 
with his sufferings. He had not slept a wink.” 
Devotion to His Parents 

Yet there is much that is very lovable in 
Thomas Carlyle. Nowhere is this distinguish 
ing feature revealed more beautifully than in his 
devoted love for his father and mother and his 
brothers and sisters. There is one very in 


death, driving out from Dumfries to a bridge, 
which his father had helped to build when he 
was an apprentice mason. Carlyle was so feeble 
that he could scarcely walk, but he insisted on 
getting out of the carriage and fondling the 
stones of the old bridge, which so many years 
before his father had handled. 

In the “ New Letters of Carlyle,” edited and 
annotated by his nephew, Alexander Carlyle, 
we catch many glimpses of the sage’s love for 
his mother. en he received his first cheque 
from America, although he was still struggl ne 

s 


with Poverty and haunted by the “terror 
he sent £5 to her. 

On his fifty-sixth birthday Carlyle wrote this 
very tender letter to his mother : 

Fifty-six year w a long tame, dear mother; but yet 
it is short, and no longer than a moment to Eternity, 
which is the real date that all of us, young and old, 
belong to, We have bad our share of toils and contra- 
dictions, sorrows enough, each one of us ; but has not the 
grest Father been good to us? Ob, yes; oh, yes." 

Mrs, Carlyle Writes to Her Son 

From the same book we will quote a further 
letter, from the mother to her son, just to com- 
plete this beautiful picture of filial love : 

‘My dear Son,~I should have written long hefore now, 
but always put off: I come so ill at it, Believe me, it 
is not for want of good-will; as you are 60 mindful of 
ine, 4o you are not long out of my mind. May God 
reward you for your kindness. We are all in our usual 
way: I am spinning on the big wheel; it procures one 
sleep, Do you aleep well? I often think of you when 
1 am taking my smoke at bed-time. We may pray 
for one encther. It is a great mercy we have free 
Uberty. . . - Iwill be very warm through the winter, if 
lam . with my new dresses, May God clothe the 
givers with the robe of the Redeemer’s righteousness. 

The love of Carlyle for his parents never 
faltered or wearied for a single moment. 
He was ever anxious that they should want 
for nothing. Once as an old man he went to 
Ecclefechan kirkyard, to see their graves, 

‘There they all ley, so still and dumb, thove that were 
once wo blithe and quick at sight of us: gathered to thatr 
sleep under the Jong grass. I could not forbear a kind 
Of sob, like & child's, out of my old worn heart, st sight 

is. 
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Begins Career as Author 


No one can read the letters of Thomas 
Carlyle to his parenta and still entertain any 
doubts az to the tenderness and goodness of the 
man, The same is true of his letters to his 
wife. These letters mirror the soul of Carlyle 
with a satisfying completeness, and flatly con- 
tradict the fragmentary and often prejudiced 
impressions brought away from Carlyle’s pre- 
sence by those who knew him only as casual 
visitora or acquaintances. 

Carlyle writes much about his father in his 
“ Reminiscences.” The elder 
Carlyle was a man of great 
strength of character, a master 
atone-mason in the village of 
Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, and 
afterwards a smal) farmer. 

Although it is said that in his 
best years as a master mason his 
income was only £100, it should 
be remembered that, considering 
the times in which he lived, this 
income in the lowlands of Scot- 
land indicates that he was comfort- 
ably off. It indicates, too, that 
he occupied 8 position far superior 
to that of the “ peasant,” which 
some writers, who did not under- 
utand the social life of Scotland, 
have ascribed to him. 

The Ecclefechan Home 

In_ the village of Ecclefechan 
stands a plain stone house with 
an arch in the centre leading into 
a yard, and with a little stream, 
or burn, rippling by in the middle of the 
village street. ‘This house was built by 
Carlyle’s father, The arch divided the house 
into two separate three-roomed dwellings, 
James Carlyle living in one, and his brother 
in the other. 

It was in the humble three-roomed house on 
the right side of the arch that Thomas Carl; 
was born on the 4th December, 1795. 
house is still standing in good condition, and is 
now maintained as a Carlyle museum, visited 
daily by pilgrims from all over the world. 
"Thomas waa his parents’ first-born, but after him 
came a large family of brothers and sisters, 
to whom their elder brother was always devoted, 
never grudging them any practical help. 

Intended for the Ministry 

James Carlyle waa a deeply religious man, and, 
like many another Scotsman, he intended to 
make his eldest son a minister. Thomas was 
accordingly given the best education possible, 
first in his native village, then at Annan, from 
which town he went to Edinburgh University. 
He was at the university for four years, but, 
having eventually decided against the plan for 
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making him a minister, he became a school- 
master at Annan, and later at Kirkoaldy. 
he became a private tutor. 

Removing again to Edinburgh, he hegan 

the iife of an author, and it is easy to see how 

authorship appealed to him as s serious career 

his observations on this subject in his “ Life 

of Schiller,” which he wrote for the London 
Mayazine about this period. 

Jf an author's life 1 more agilated and more painful 

than that of others, it may also be made more »pirit- 


CARLYLE’S SOUND-PROOFP STUDY AT CHELSEA 


ound} study at the top ot ms 
would remain for boure tong 
a chat with his wife, 


atirring and exalted ; fortune may render him unhappy: 
it is only bimeclf that can make him despicable. The 
Instory of genius has, in fact, its bright side as well as its 
dark. And if it is distreming to survey the mwery, and 
what is worne, the debasement, of v0 many gifted men, 
it 16 doubly cheering, on the o{her hand, to reflect on the 
few who, amid the temptations and vorrows to which 
life in ull its provinces, and most in theirs, ix able, have 
‘travelled through it in calm and virtuous majesty, and 
‘are now hallowed in our memories not lew for their 
conduct than their writing». 
Guiding Rule of His Life 

‘The above was written by Carlyle aa a young 
man in his first book, the magazine articles 
being afterwards published as a volume. It 
almost seems as though Carlyle must have 
adopted these opinions as his own motto in 
life ; certainly the passage might well serve as 
his own epitaph. : 

While he war laying the foundations of his 
literary career, he was also laying siege to the 
fickle and proud heart of Jane Baillie Welsh, 
who already had many admirers and suitor 
Jane Welsh, who was five years younger than 
Carlyle, waa the daughter of a doctor of Had- 
dington, at which place she lived with her 
widowed mother. 
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She was a fascinating , lively, 
ambitious, and ntellosteal, “Before she and 
Carlyle met, each had fenced an unsuc- 
C love affair. Jane Welsh had fallen 
in love with Edward Irving, her tutor, who 
returned her affection. The unfortunate Irving, 
however, was already to another, 
whom he subsequently married. Carlyle also 
had previously declared his love for # girl in a 
good position, but her friends had interposed 
and parted them. 

‘Warned Against Pride and. Aloofness 

A very significant glimpse of Carlyle’s per- 
sonality at this period is furnished by a 
inthe’ lotter of farewell which the youthfal 
Margaret Gordon wrote to Carlyle, ending 
their friendship: “Genius will render you 
great, May virtue render you beloved. Remove 
the awful distance between you and ordinary 
men by kind and gentle manners.” 

Carlyle was about twenty-five years old when 
te was rr pegpetbeds pd Welsh by ving 

jane’s mother gome property, whic 
afterwards furnished the Carlyles with a small 
income when they badly needed it, but there 
is no justification for saying, in view of Car- 

le’s intellectual gifts, that a country doctor’s 

yughter married beneath her when she married 
an suthor who had received a university educa- 
tion and who had been a schoolmaster. 

Whatever may have been the reason the 
woman who so profoundly influenced Carlyle’s 
life, and whose personality figures so promi- 
nently in all our memories of the man himself, 
was very hard to win. These two lovers were 
persons of equally strong character, and esch 
was the other’s intellectual equal. Both, be- 
yond any doubt, were endowed with genius. 

A Sincere and Resolute Wooer 

Carlyle waa obviously deeply in love with 

-Jane Welsh The sincerity of his affection was 
proved by the unfaltering patience with which 
he steadily pursued his wooing. That wonder- 
ful and illuminating book, “The Love Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle,” reveals with extraordinary 
vividness the progress of this hiatoric courtship, 
and lays bare the hearts of both the writers in 
Janguage of unique and rarest beauty. 
Ob, Mr. Carlyle (wrote Jane Welsh after Carlyle had 
hs Jove) . . . use as you ought your precious 
time and the noble poners that God has given you, and 
waste no hours or thoughts on me. 

Nearly two and a half years after the corres- 
pondence had commenced, she wrote : 

‘Your Friend I will be, your truest most devoted friend, 
while I breathe the breath of life ; but your Wife! Never. 
never ! not though you were as rich as Croesus, #4 hon- 
outed snd as renowned sa you yet shail be. 

The citadel of Jane Welsh’s heart fell at last, 
after a siege lasting over five years, and the two 
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‘Wooes and Marries Jane Weish 


were married. Nor must it be thought for a 
moment that sbe was a reluctant bride; her 
letters before and after her marriage prove that 
she loved Carlyle as whole-heartedly as he loved 
her. Indeed, some of the letters which she 
wrote to her husband from Craigenputtock, 
during his brief absence from home—five years 
after their marriage—are brimful of the most 
Bri 4 


juisite - 
“Fora time the young couple lived in a pleasant 
house at Comely Bank, Edinburgh. Carlyle waa 
still ing to gain an established position 
in literature, but, no doubt, his circumstances 
were often straitened, owing to the precarious 
nature of his employment and the irregular 
income which it provided. It wes probably 
in order to reduce their expenses thet the 
Carlyles decided to remove to the hill farm of 

‘i ttock, in Dumfriesshire, which was 
Mrs. Cazlyle’s inheritance. Carlyle’s plan was 
that they could live in the house rent free, while 
the land could be let. 

Craigenputtock Described 

This bleak habitation was, no doubt, well 
suited to the solitary habits of work which 
Carlyle had already formed, but it wae a difficult 
place for housekeeping, and cheerless and cold 
in the winter. It was sixteen miles from a 
post office. Carlyle himself described his habi- 
tation at Craigenputtock as “the loveliest in 
Britain.” 

Mrs. Carlyle, before her marriage, had scoffed 
at the idea of living on this hill-farm. In after 
years Carlyle was wont to look back upon this 
Cabnretock period as a healthy, strenuous, 
and ing episode, though it must often have 
been a very dull life for a woman of Mrs, 
Carlyle’s sociable nature. 

They were poorly off, despite their economies, 
although they each had a pony for riding exer- 
cise and a servant maid did the heaviest house- 
work. Among their few compensations was a 
memorable visit from Emerson, the famous 
American philosopher. 

The Writing of “Sartor Resartus” 

‘The Carlyles lived about six years at Craigen- 
puttock, and it was here that Carlyle wrote 
* Sartor Resartus,” the first: work from his pen 
that attracted public notice and really set fim 
on his feet as an author. 

On the crest of this wave of prosperity the 
Carlyles came to London, taking up their abode 
in a modest house in Chelsea which they never 
afterwards left, The rent ot this house was only 
£30 or £36 per annum, and for the greater part 
of their remaining years they lived in a plain 

le, Yet their circle of friends included 

the most famous literary men of their day 
—John Stuart Mill, Leigh Hunt, Browning, 
Tennyson, De Quincey, Emerzon, Dickens, and 
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WHISTLER'S FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF THE SAGE OF CHELSE. 
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of the ministry, he remains for succeediag genera 
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others almost oqually brilliant and distin- 
ished. 


Many of the eminent people who were their 
contemporaries have left us their impressions 
of the Carlyles. Professor Blackie, after spend- 
ing an evening with Carlyle, referred to him as 
“really a notable monster.” “ His pessimism 
‘was monotonous, and sometimes wearisome,” 
said Mr, Goldwin Smith. “He was the 
greatest of the Britons of his time—after the 
British fashion of not coming near perfection ; 
Titanic, not Olympian ; a heaver of rocks, not 
a shaper,” wrote George Meredith. 


WHERE HE LIVED FOR FORTY-SEVEN YEARS 


No, 24 formerly No. 51 Che; 
which was Carlyle’s home from 1834 until his 
bought for the public, and 


Ceorge Meredith, in a letter published in 
Scribner's Magazine many years ago, passes a 
very fair judgment on the domestic relations 
of Carlyle and his wife : 

Between him and hiv wife the cane is quite simple. 
She waa a woman of peculiar conversational sprightliness, 
and auch a wonun longs for society. To him, bearing 
‘that fire of nincerencn, an I have anid. society wan unen- 
durable. . . . Such a man could hardly be an agreeable 
husband for a woman of the liveliest vivacity. 
They snapped at one another, and yet the haxis of 
affection was mutually firm. She admired. he rewpected, 
and each knew the other to be honest. Only «he 
needed for her mate one who naa more a citizen of 











Row, the old-fs hioned house in Chelsea, 
desth, In x895 it was 
became a museum for Carlyle relics, 


Mecting His Match 


the world; end a woman of the placid disposition of 
Milton’s Eve, framed by her mester to be an honwt, 
Jabourer’s cook and housekeeper with a nervous sys- 
tem resembhng a dumpling, would have been enough 


for him, 

Both Carlyle and his wife were apt to be 
satirical in their judgment of others. William 
Allingham, in his “ Diary,” tells us that after 
Carlyle had sat to Whistler for his now famous 
portrait, the sage described that great painter 
as “the most absurd creature on the face of 
the earth.” 

Often violent in his opinions, embarrassingly 
outspoken, treating even Queen Victoria, who 
had asked to meet him, “like an 
ordinary mortal,” as Lady St. Helier 
tells us, Carlyle, nevertheless, some- 
times met his match. The late Lord 
Airedale was once introduced to 
Carlyle as a manufacturer from Leeds. 
Carlyle was rather gruff. “ Leeds is 
a shoddy manufacturing town, is it 
not?” “ Do you know what shoddy 
is, Mr Carlyle?” asked his visitor, 
“You write a great deal about 
shoddy, Would you mind if I told 
you?” Then the manufacturer ex- 
plained that shoddy is raga which 
are torn up by machinery, washed, 
and turned into wool. Made into 
cheap cloth, it enables clean and cheap 
garments to be manufactured for 


working people. “ Oh,” said Carlyle, 
rather subdued, “T had not heard 
that aspect of the question.” 


A Peep st Cheyne Row 

Professor David Masson, who knew 
the Carlyles well in Cheyne Row, has 
left a pleasant picture of their dom- 
estic life as a friend and admirer 
found it, 

1f you slropped in about or a little after 
seven o'clock you found Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle at tea in the drawing-room, and were 
welcome to & cup yourelf. with @ slice of 
bread and butter or biscult—jam gencrally 
on the table besiden, If you were Sater, 
you missed (he tea, but might talk as jong 
a» you chone to ntay, and might see Carlyle 
MM his pipe and «moke it once or twice in the 
course of an evening : and even, if you were 
In his good graces and capable of communion with him 
in that particular, be Invited to join him. His pipes, 
then and alwayn, were long clays of Glangow make, 
with green glazed tips for the mouth. . . . The pipe he 
was using——and I think he took a new pipe every day, 
or perhaps oftener, from the stock he kept somewhere 
in 9 box—ueually stood in a corner of the fireplace, 
within the lender, ready for his further service. 


‘There was no end to the friends who called, 
and on occasion the Carlyles also went visiting, 
though this was a rare en occurrence. 
In “Jane Weish Carlyle: Letters to Her 
Family, 1839-1863," we have a lively acoount 
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Death of His Wife 


by Mrs. Carlyle of 8 wonderful evening she spent 
at the Macreadys’ in 1843 : 


‘Dickens and Forster above all exerted themselves till 
the perspiration was pouring down, and they seemed 
drunk with their efforts! Only think of that excellent 
Dickens playing the conjurer for one whole honr—the 
heel conjure Cover saw (and T have paul money to ser 
several}—and Vorster acting as bis servant. 

This part ot the entertainment concluded with a plum 
pudding made out of raw flour, raw eggs—all the raw 
usual ingredients—boiled in a gentleman's hat—and 
tumbled out all reeking—all in one niinute before the 
eyes of the astonished children and astonished grown 
people! That trick, and his other of changmg ladies’ 
pocket-handkerchiets into conifits, and a box full of 
bran mto & box full of a hve gumea-pig! would enable 
him to make @ handsome subsistence, let the book+ 
seller trade go as it please. 

Then the dancmg—old Major Burns with hn ow 
eye—old Jordan of the Literary 
Gazette (eacaped out of the Rule 
ot the Queen's Bench for the 
great occasion?), the ggantx 
‘Thackeray, &., dc. all capermg 
like Menads |! 

After supper, when we were all 
madder than ever . . . & universal 
country dance was proposed, and 
Forster, sexing me round the waist, 
wlurled me into the thick of it, 
and made me dance, like a person 
am the treadnull, who must mov 
torward or be crushed to death, 
Oxce I cred out, “Oh, for the 
Jove of Heaven, let me go !—you 
are going {o dash my brains out, 
against the foliing-doom!” to 
which he answ ered—* Your brains ' 
‘Who cares ahont your brains here ? 
Let them go!” 


Surely such a wonderful 
night as this, and the extra- 
ordinary privilege of seeing 
Dickens convulsing every- 
body for a whole hour by his 
efforts as a conjurer, were 
compensation enough for 
many dull days at Cheyne 


Row, 

Jane Welsh Carlyle’s life ended in a very sad 
way. When he was seventy-one, Carlyle was 
elected Rector of Edinburgh University, and 
while he was in the north for the purpose 
of delivering his rectorial address, he received 
the terrible news that Mrs. Carlyle had died 
suddenly in her carriage while driving in Hyde 
Park. The old philosopher was overwhelmed 
by her death. 

After the burial, which took place at Hadding- 
ton, Carlyle secluded himself from the world 
aa much aa he possibly could. By this time he 
had an income far above his modest needs, but a 
gloom like a heavy pall had settled over his 
life—he could enjoy nothing. 

For a while he stayed with friends, then 
moved back into Cheyne Row for the last time. 
Perhaps the one bright incident in his closing 
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years was when, m 1874, he received the 
Prussian Order of Merit, an honour given tn 
him for so well portraying the life of Frederick 
the Great. In the same year Disraeli, in most 
flattering terms, offered him a pension and the 
Grand of the Rath, but Carlyle refured 
both these offers. though he said at the time 
that he felt touched by the profound generosity 
of the only man of whom he had never spoken 
except with contempt 

As the years passed by, the gloom settled 
more heavily. He became feeble and infirm, 
but still struggled out on his feet, a well- 
known figure in the London streets, Even 
when he had to abandon this pleasure he con- 
tinued his excursions in omnibuses or carriages, 


GREEDILY DEVOURING THE “DECLINE AND FALL" 


cane. TSE 
Carlyle was a glutton for books. When, as a young man, he became the possessor 
of Gibbon, he hurned home with the six precious volumes under his arm, and, with 
his mind starving for want of food, devoured them at the rate of one a day. 





such was the strength of his indomitable spirit. 
At the beginning of 1881 his frail body collapsed. 
and the end came on the 4th February. 

An offer was made to bury him in West- 
minster Abbey, but in accordance with his 
wishes it was declined. Carlyle now reata by 
his parents in the old kirkyard at Ecclefechan. 

His Stand for Higher Ideals 

To understand Carlyle’s philosophy one must 
read the books he has written. Whenever 
Carlyle received the opportunity he preached 
long and loudly his dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of society and politics. In this 
he was a radical, and, like all other radicals, 
he warmly welcomed the movement for the 
much-needed Reform Bill. He saw it as the 
first important step towards Liherty anc 
higher ideals. 
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He was no “philosophical radical.” He 
went some way with the Mills and their 
associates, but they stopped their programme 
of reform too soon for progressive mind. 
Carlyle locked much farther ahead. He 
favoured a reconstruction of institutions and 
princi that swept far beyond the ken 
of the “ philosophical radicals.” 

Though his principles had a tinge of the revo- 
Jutionary spirit about them, he was not the type 


ENJOYING A WALK IN RIS DECLINING YEARS 


‘8 ~ 
RAN 
Rater ee 
Carlyle on the Chelsea Embankmen: 
sopher enjoyed hus daily walk, and 


of revolutionary who seeks to destroy ruthlessly 
and to replace one tyranny by another. He was 
greatly opposed to materialism, considering it 
to be one of the worst cankers that sap the 
moral growth of man, but, nevertheless, in 
theology he appeared as a sceptic. 

In everything that Carlyle wrote his hatred 
of hypocrisy and weakness found expression. 





infirm and feeble, the old philo- 
g, i a et es en 
d to give up walling, he continued his excursions in flys and omnibuses. 


His Gospel of Work 


earnest in his desire to promote higher 
is great remedy to kill sham was 
work. He was never tired of preaching this 
gospel: “ Whateoever thy hand Endeth to do, 

it with thy might.’ wv “Work while it is 
day; for the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” Age could not quench his fiery 
spirit, neither could the pain that racked his 


pad 


Though many may not agree with all the 
teachings of Carlyle, he can- 
not be condemned by his 
opponents. The merits of a 
preacher must not be caleu- 
lated by the rightness or 
wrongness of the conclusions 
at which he arrives, but 
rather by the way in which 
these conclusions stimulate 
. thought among men. 

His Writings 

Of Carlyle’s writings the 
magnificent prose epic, “‘ The 
French Revolution,” is per- 
hape the most widely admired. 
Speaking to his wife of thin 
amazing work, he said, “You 
have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes 
more direct and ingly 
from the heart of a living 
man.” It was his exquisitely 
written article, “The Dia- 
mond Necklace,” that led him 
to study the history of the 
French Revolution. 

Many think “Frederick 
the Great” his masterpiece, 
Though without the fire of 
the “French Revolution,” it 
is a biography of extra- 
ordinary power, and waa de. 
scribed by Emerson as the 
wittiest book ever written. 
It is said that Carlyle’s de- 
scription of campaigns were 
used by military studenta in 
German: 


‘Y. 
In “Obver Cromweil” 
Carlyle has a hero after his 
he own heart, and gives a por- 
trait at once vivid and sym. 
pathetic. His “ Hero-Worship” is a favourite. 
Carlyle’s sympathy with the poor and the 
oppressed is shown in “Chartism” and “ Past 
and Present.” His “ Life” of Sterling is one 
of his calmest and most charming writings. 
{See Carlyle’s “‘ Reminiscences,” edited 


by ( 
Norton (3887) and “Love Letters ot Carlyle ini 
Jane Welsh,” edited by A. Carlyle (1909).! 


Even wi 
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“GROUP 5STATESMEN 


The FIRST PRESIDENT 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


of the UNITED STATES 


George Washington, Whose Achievements Secured Liberty and Stable Government 


and Entitle Him to be Called 


-. has already been observed in this work 

that Benjamin Franklin, whose ancestors 
had been yeomen in Northamptonshire for 
hundreds of years, was one of England’s 
greatest gifts to the em World. An even 
great 01 fashington—also had 
ancestors who had Tong been domiciled in the 
same county of England, where their homes 
and graves can be seen 
to this day. 

The ancestral home of 
the first president ot the 
United States of America 
was Sulgrave Manor, 
Northamptonshire, where 
Lawrence Washington 
flourished in the reign 
of Henry VIN. He was 
a member of the legal 
profession, and a con- 
siderable man in the 
county, having been 
twice mayor of the 
county town—in 1533 
and 1546. On the sup- 
pression of the monas- 
teries by Henry Vil, 
Lawrence Washington, 
in 1539, became posses- 
sor of Sulgrave Manor, 
which had previously 
belonged to a priory, 
and he built the house 
which is still preserved 
as @ memorial to the 


W: ns, On the and January, 1777, 
Lawrence and his wife, the Delaware River, succeeded 


Amy, are buried in Sul- 
grave church, and their tomb is the object 
of pilgrimages by many Americans. The first 
Washington to be lord of the manor of Sul- 
grave died in 1584. His son, Robert, sold the 
manor in 1610, and removed to a small but 
substantial house of stone in the village of 
Little Brington, about twelve miles away. The 
date on this house, also fortunately standing 
to-day, is 1606. 

Robert Washington had a son, Lawrence, 
who is buried in Brington church, and who 
had a very large family. Qne ot his sons, 
also named Lawrence, was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and waa at one time 
rector of Purleigh, in Essex, He flourished 
at a period when troubles beset England, and 
two of hig sons, John and Lawrence, the great- 
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at Trenton. 


“The Father of His Country” 


- grandsons of Lawrence Wi n, 
Bair of Sulgrave, emigrated to ac 
1687. 


George W: was the great-grandson 
of the above-mentioned John, and was born 
st Wakefield, his father’s estate, in Westmor- 
land County, Virginia, on the 11th February 
(Old Style) or the 22nd February (New Style), 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT TRENTON 


1708, His sinter was 
ugustine Washi: , 
whose * anion ol 
about 1,000 acres stood 
on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

was the firat- 
born of his father’s 
second marriage, and 
when he was eleven 
years of age his father 
died. His mother, whose 
name was Mary Ball, 
was onl; irty-five at 
the time ihe 
reavement, and was left 
with six boys and one 


ei, two the 
ing step-sons. e 
was, however, well pro- 


+ 
2 


vided for, having 
productive plantation, 
besides land in other 


parte of the colony. 
The family, therefore, 
lived in easy ciroum- 
stances, enjoying a 
similar standard of life 
to that of a well-to-do 
country squire in Eng- 
land. Although George and his brothers may 
not have been very well educated, judged by 
modern standards, they were all brought up 
aa gentlemen, for in Virginia, even in the 
eighteenth century, there was already an order 
ot landed nobility, some of them scions of 
the older nobility of England, who, with their 
great estates and their slaves, tived much a 
great landowners did in the Mother Country. 
Many a time does the great ‘Washing. 
ton himeelf, in his diaries, record the fact that 
he had been fox hunting with his neighbour, 
Lord Fairfax, m Virginia. Indeed, his eldest 
step-brother, Lawrence, married a Fairfax, 
and it was he wlo built the historic mansion 
otf Mount Vernon, which George Washington 
atterwards inherited. 


‘Washington, having recrossed 
im turmng Cornwall's left 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Tn order to understand the relative position 
of England and her American colonies, which 
George Washington was destined to alter so 
materially, a brief explanation of the settle- 
ment and pre-revolutionary history of theee 
colonies will be helpful. In the popular mind, 
the firet settlement of the division of North 
America ‘now known as the United States 
is associated with the Pilgrim Fathers, But 
they settled only one small part. The tide 
of settlers entered America at several points 
on the east coast, and the communities and 
colonies they established were for far 
removed from, and absolutely independent of, 
each other. 

‘As a matter of fact, the first English settle. 
ment in America was not that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England, but the colony estab- 
lished hy about 100 people from England, who 







looking the Potomac 
Janded in Virginia in 107, These earliest 
xettlers endured great hardships, and many 
died, but their numbers were soon added to 
hy newcomers from England. By 1619 a 
central government had been established at 
Jamestown, and about the same time a Dutch 
ship sold the first negro slaves ever seen in 
America to the Virginia settlers. 
Some of the Early Settlements 

It was not until thirteen years after the first 
settlement of Virginia that the Pilgrim Fathers 
Janded at New Plymouth. Boston was finst 
settled in 1630, and” Pennsy]s ania in 1682. The 
Dutch had settled on the site of New York in 
1614, and the Swedes in Delaware m 1638, 
but these tvu settlements wele afterwards 
taken by the English. English culonies von- 
tinued to be established at different points 
until Washington’s time, Georgia being settled 
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Mount Vernon, in Virgina, Washington's tumber-tult maneicn-house o 


It the by Washington's half- George Washington as an alternative 
brothel, Lawrence, who served inthe Brita navy under Adm Vernon, to the navy, and before he was 


Chooses a Profession 


as late ae as ink: When Washington was a 
boy, there thirteen named American 
colonies, aa alk although the idea of a union 
between them had been mooted by far-seeing 
men, there was at that time no thought of 
severance from the Mother Country. 
The closeness of the relationship between 
England and her American colonies is very 
illustrated by the early life of George 
Washington. His elder step-brother, Lawrence, 
had served in the British navy, and when 
George was fourteen years of age the decision 
was made that he also should enter the ser- 
vice a8 a midshipman. 
Does Not Go to Sea 
The ship of war on which he was about to 
embark actually Jay at anchor within sight of 
his home, and George would have sailed in 
her but for the fact that, at the last moment, 


WHERE GEORGE WASHINGTON LIVED AND DIED his mother changed her mind on 


receiving a letter from her brother, 
Joseph Ball, in London, strongly 
advising her to keep her boy at 
home rather than sallow him to enter 
an employment where he would, 80 
the writer said, he treated like a dog. 
He actually told his sister that her 
boy would be better off as a tinker 
than as a midshipman in the British 
navy of that day. 

Another profession had to be found 
for George, and fortunately an open- 
ing occurred close at hand. Land 
was being sold, estates were being 
established, and primeval forests were 
being cleared for plantations, and 
the services of land surveyors were 
in constant demand, This was the 
ver. Profession chosen for the youthful 


sixteen he was pleccd in the employment 
of Lord Fairfax as a surveyor’s assistant. 
Interest in Land Surveying 

Jt will be remembered that Abraham Lincoln 
was, later on, to adopt the same profession, 
in order to escape from poverty. George 
Washington never knew poverty. and had 
no necessity to struggle for a livelihood, but, 
nevertheless, he took his profession as seriously 
as Lincoln did, and became in course of time 
a far more experienced surveyor, Indeed, 
Washington continued to take a practical 
interest in land surveying throughout the 
remainder of his lite. 

Surprisityly little that is authentic ip known 
about Washingtun’s boyhood, ‘The story about 
the good little boy who “couldn't tel! a lie” 
ix a myth. and those who originated this and 
similar stories, in order to idealize him, did his 
the Gromps see detaites Index 


Communing with Nature 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS IN 





pas 
In December, 1777, the American army, numbermg about 11,000 men, encamped at Valley Forge, im Pennaylvama, and thar 


sufferings from cold, sickness, and starvation have 





INGTON 


_ GEORGE WA‘ 
WINTER QUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE 





. ‘In vain Washington pleaded with Congress to relieve 


the atuation, Although there were some desertions, the army in the main endured their pnvatons with the utmost fortitude. 


memory a disservice. Washington needs no 
such aids to sustain his greatness. He was 
never a prig. Nor could he have been of so 
beautiful a countenance as he is depicted in 
most of his portraits, for he had smallpox when 
he was twenty, and its marks he carried to his 
grave. 

What is certain is that he lived the free and 
healthy life of a country boy in easy circum- 
stances. He learnt to ride and shoot and 
hunt, and engaged in all the country sports and 
amusements 60 conveniently at hand in a wild 
and beautiful country. He received only a 
rudimentary education. One of his school 
companions has said that George was fonder 
of the girls among his schoolmates then the 
boys, and in his earliest letters he certainly 
shows himself susceptible to a pretty face. 
These early letters aleo indicate that he was 
somewhat uncertain in his spelling. 

Begins His Real Training 

His real training in life began when he took 
up land surveying, travelling on horseback 
through the country, sleeping in the woods, 
associating with the backwoodsmen and the 
pioneers, and being brought into hourly contact 
with all that was beautiful and grand in nature. 
From his entry into this employment he kept 
a diary, which is still ed, and in its 
pages one oan already observe the deeper quali- 
ties of the man making themselves epparent. 

Finding that some of the huts in which 
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hospitality for the night was offered were 
dirty, he learnt, and preferred, to slecp on the 
ground, within the warmth of a camp fire. He 
often swam his horse across a flooded river, 
rode forty miles in pouring rain over roads 
that were quagmires, made himself at home 
in houses where there was neither knife nor fork, 
and shot a wild turkey for hir dinner, In one 
of his entries he expretses his “ agreeable 
surprise” at mecting a party of thirty Indians 
returning from war with only a single scalp, 
MaLing Use of His Knowledge 

This first-hand knowledge of and skill in 
wood-craft helped materially in securing for 
George Washington the opportunity to show 
his quality in the public service, He was com- 
miksioned, when he waa twenty, by the governor 
of Virginia to visit and deliver a letter to the 
commander of the French forces, at a point 
about 600 miles distant. He travelled on 
horseback and by canoe through what was 
practically a wilderness, and was able to suc- 
cessfully fulfil his mission. 

Washington, by the time he had attained 
his majority, was a fine figure of a man, 
exceptionally tall and strong, straight as an 
arrow, and a splendid horseman. About this 
time, on the death of his brother Lawrence 
and the latter’s only child, he inherited the 
Mount Vernon catate, and so began to occupy 
a position of considerable social importance in 
the colony. 
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His inclinations, however, were towards a 
military career, more especially as the colony 
of Virginia, as well as the other English 
colonivs in America—although, apparently, so 
far removed from the centre of European mili. 
tariam—was at that period under the shadow 
of a military menace. This menace came from 
the north, where the French in Canada were 
obviously seeking to extend their influence into 
the very heart of the American continent, in 
the rcar of the English colonies situated 
along the coast. 

Attains the Rank of Colonel 

A rma!) militia foree was raised in Virginia, 
and Washington was given command of one 
of the companies. When he was twenty-two 
years of age, be had so far suceceded im his 
new career that he had attamed the rank of 
colonel He had, moreover, while commanding 
about forty Virgnmans and a few Indians, 
surprised a French force, and, after a bricf and 
sanguimary engagement, dispersed them, killing 
ten and taking over a score of pmsoners. 
Among the killed was the French officer in 
command, and it was @ bitter blow to the 
young Virgmian, who took his mihtary duties 
80 seriously, to be afterwards accused ot having 


Adopts a Military Career 


assassinated ” his opponent. However, the 
French had their revenge, Waahii and his 
little force being defeated by superior numbers 
not long afterwards. 

The French menace proved quite as serious 
as the far-sighted Washington had anticipated. 
Very soon the French were sending regiments 
to America, and the English Government had 
to follow suit. The new commander of the 
English was General Edward Braddock, whom 
Benjamin Franklin befriended on his arrival 
in Amenca, securing him farm wagons for 
transport, and bemg considerably out of pocket: 
for a while as a result of the expenditure to 
ve he was thus put. 

raddock Ignores Franklin’s Warning 

vronklie has left it on record that Braddock 
knew nothing of the craftiness and devilish 
cunning of the Indians, who formed a Jarge pro- 
portion of the French forces in America, and 
toolishly regarded bis “regulars” as invin- 
cible against what he described as “ savages.” 
When the worthy and astute Franklin warned 
him of the danger, Braddock (to quote the 
words of the great Pennsylvanian) “ smiled 
at my ignorance.” “I was conscious of an 
impropriety.” adds Frankhn, “m my dis. 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS IN NEW YORK 


On the goth Ay 
prescribed by 
continuous cheenng. 


nl, 1789, Washington was mauguri 
e constitution and been proclaimed President, Wash 


rated first 





“His Excellency then retued to the 


President of the United States. After he had taken the cath 
m was greeted by a salvo of guns and by joud and 
ate Chamber and delivered tus speech.” 
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Death ot Braddock 


“ Washiny 


n's Grand Entry into New York City, Api 
the Presi: 


el zor, bo About twelve o'clock the 


t's house in Cherry Street, followed by a multitu 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


roctssion started from 


catizens. Near the Federal Hail the troops formed a line, 


and Washington, passing through the ranks, was conducted into the building and introduced to both houses of Congress. 


puting with a mibtary man in matters of his 
profession, and said no more.” 

Braddock invited Washington to serve on 
his staff, and the young Virginian colonel, 
desiring, as he did most sincerely, “ to serve, 
with my best abilities, my king and country,” 
accepted the invitation. Washington advised 
Braddock to employ mainly Indians, as they 
were the only warriors able to fight Indians— 
and certainly the Amencan Iroquois would 
gladly have thrown themselves upon their 
hereditary enemies, the Algonquins and the 
French—but Braddock apparently thought 
that all Indians were equally contemptible 
savages, and openly despised the loyal Iroquois, 
as much as he did the Indian allies of his French 
enemies—as it proved, to his undoing. 

‘The English Disastrously Defeated 

The result was disaster. The English, trying 
to cut a direct pathway through the forest 
with axes, were ambuscaded. Braddock him- 
self was fatally wounded, over fifty of his officers 
and six hundred of his men were killed and 
wounded, and the survivors of the massacre 
fled in panic, The dwaster was all the more 
astounding as Washington, who wap present, 
eays that the English had 1,300 men, cluetly 
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regulars, while the attackers numbered only 
three hundred. 

The important feature of this defeat, from 
the point of view ut American history, is the 
fact that George Washington, as he wrote him- 
self, was “protected beyond all human pro- 
bability and expectation.” Twice he had a 
horse shot under him, and four bullets went 
through his coat, yet he was unhurt. 

Reasons for His Mortification 

The letters that ho wrote at this time show 
clearly how terribly he felt the mortification 
of his defeat. Not because it reflected any 
disgrace on him. Far from it. Reckless of 
his own life. he had striven to rally the soldiers, 
and, if he could have got them to follow him, 
he would probably have turned a pending 
defeat into victory; but the panic of the Eng- 
lish soldiers, occasioned by the presence of 
an unseen foc, was beyond his power to over- 
come. The shame he felt was on socount of 
the disgrace inflicted upon the English uniform 
he wore, the army commission conferred on 
him by an English governor, and the general 
prestige of the Engliwh army im America. 

In view of the fact that George Washington 
has so often been regarded as an enemy of 
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England, and one of those who wrested from 
her one of her most extensive and valuablo 
territories, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
Yhat in thie hour of detest and tor. many yoom 
afterwards, the King of England had no more 
loyal subject, even in England, than George 


Whe war with France dragged on, with its 
heart-rending massacres and ite scalpings of 
defenceless people on frontier farms. Washing- 
ton was still on active service, and it was while 
so engaged that he mot Martha Custis, a widow 
of twenty-six, who was the mother of four 
children by her first marriage. Washington 
married this lady on the 6th January, 1739. 
She was good-looking, religious, and well-bred, 
but without intellectual brilliance or strong 
peronality like her husband. The marriage 
proved to be a very happy one, although 
it was not blessed with any children. 

Life as a Country Gentleman 

Some time afterwards Washington was again 
able to settle down to the life of a country 
gentleman at Mount Vernon. His wife was 
a wealthy woman, and socially the Mount 
Vernon houschold became one of the most 
notable in Virginia, Washington ma his 
plantation with soropalene care, delighting 
in its development. e his neighbours he, 
of courne, owned slaves. With his own hand 
he wrote out the long orders for furniture, 
elother, anct household articles, which he had 
sent out to Mount Vernon by his agents in 
London, and such were the circumstances of 
his position that he could give instructions 
for the ship carrying his belongings to dis- 
charge the goody alongside his estate on the 
Potomac River. 

Outside his home he had many public 
duties, He was a member of the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, a vestryman of his 
church (the Church of England), and a 
freemason. Pohick church, six miles from 
Mount Vernon, was built from plans drawn by 
Washington himself, which are still preserved, 
and here he acted as a vestryman for a 
score of years, and regularly worshipped with 
his family. After 1785 he attended Christ 
Church, in Alexandria, which was the nearest. 
market-town to Mount Vernon. 

Masonic Relics of Washington 

Washington was the first master of the 
masonic lodge in Alexandria, which, after his 
death, possessed many interesting personal 
relicg of the great American, and also what 
is considered to be his most life-like portrait. 

At Mount Vernon George Washington spent 
the happiest days of his life. The housc, with 
much of its furniture, still exists as it was in 
Washington’s time, and every room and overy 
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His Happy Marriage 
yard of ground has some memory associated 
with “the Father of his Country.” Tt was 

eS oe ed hivptseogtay Ey pore ail 7 
a asilver 
dollar atrose the Potomac, but, as one of the 
guides at Mount Vornon used to say, “money 
went much farther in those days ! 

Dignified bot Simple Tastes 

Washington kopt his own pack of hounds, 
and, ag has already been mentioned, often 
went fox hunting. His manner was always 
dignified and stately, yct his tastes, despite his 
wealth, were gui ite simple. He went to bed 
at nine o’clock regularly. This peaceful lite 
as a country gentleman lasted for nearly fifteen 
years after his marriage. During that period 
his mind was most concerned with his home 
and his farming. 

He was cspecially interested in tobacco 
growing and horses. He was a most hospitable 
man, and his diaries and letters, of which there 
are an enormous number, show that all his 
life he had a keen sense of humour, and enjoyed 
a joke even when it was against himself, as 
on the moemoratle cocnsion, whet, while fight- 
ing against the ish, he i returned. 
opened a letter from the ee 
addressed to ‘* Mr. George Washington,” snd 
alsc a second one with the curious amended 
address: “ George Washington, Esq., etc.” 

It was not George Washington who set in 
motion the forces which led to the American 
revolution. Far from this being the case, he 
remained loyal to the English king as long as 
he possibly could, and, until the die was finally 
caxt, he strove to effect a settlement by peace- 
ful means and without resort. to war, for 
which, indeed, no man knew better than he 
the colonies wero ill-prepared, 

Causes of the Revolution 

It is not possible to explain all the causes 
that led to the War of American Independence. 
Suffice it to say, that the fire was kindled by 
the various efforts made by the English ministry 
to impose taxes on the Americans. The first 
opposition to this policy arose in the Virginian 
House of Burgesses. That opposition was not 
originated by Washington, but by the resolu- 
tions framed by another member of that house, 
Patrick Henry. The opposition was based on 
the principle that in « free country there can 
be no just taxation without representation. 

For several years the opposition pressed 
its views upon England by constitutional 
means, Washington himself was strongly of 
the opinion that the most effective method 
would be for the American people to cease 
drinking tea or using any other goods imported 
from England. There were men of eminence 
in ‘England who readily appreciated the Ameri- 
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can point of view, and who deplored the pro- 
vocation given to the colonies. among them 
Burke and Chatham. 

In his diary under the date the Ist June, 
1774, Washington made this entry: “ Went 
te church, and fasted all day.” This day 
had been appointed as a day of fasting and 
prayer throughout Virginia, for the two coun- 
triea now seemed inevitably drifting into w i. 

Washington was one of the special delegates 
appointed by Virginia to attend the first revo- 
lutionary congress, held at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
Philadelphia, in the autumn 
of 1774, This congress re- 
mained in continuous session 
for seven weeks, and drew 
up the celebrated Bill of 
Grievanecs. There were 
greater orators than Wash- 
ington present, but in counsel 
he was already the outstand- 
ing figure. 

Commander-in-Chief 

The second revolutio 
congress was held at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in March, 
1775, and there Washington 
was elected commander-in- 
chief of the forces of the 
colonies. This was a position 
of immense responsibility. 
which Washington did not 
seek or desire, and, indeed. 
shrank from, but, as he wrote 
to his wifo, to whom he was 
now unable to return: “Ti 
has been a kind of destiny 
that has thrown me upor 
this service,” 

There was no elation ir 
Washington's breast as he 
took up the sword. Rather 
was he filled with the most 
solemn and mournful 
thoughts. “Unhappy it is 
to reflect,” he wrote to his 
friend and neighbour, Fairfax, 
“that a brother's sword hae 
been sheathed in a brother’s 
breast, and that the once happy and peacefu 
plains of America are to be either drenche 
with blood or inhabited by slaves. Sad alter 
native! But can a virtuous man hesitate i 
his choice ?” 

The story of the war, about which so man: 
volumes have been written, is quite wel 
known. Wachington’s difficulties were almos 
incredibly stupendous. There was no centra 
government to vote the army supplies, m 
organization. no arsenals to provide munition: 


for; go, my son, and 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


of war. no hospitals, scarcely anyone in America 
with any experience of leadership or warfare. 
There were many great patriots, like Franklin 
and Jefferson, to voice nobly the country’s 
aspirations, and the whole American people 
were behind their commander, believing that 
in some miraculous way Washington would 
deliver them, but how this was to be brought 
about was left to him, 

For a year after war had been in p 


even Washington himself hoped that a final 


severance from England might be avoided. 
WASHINGTON'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH HIS MOTHER 


‘Washington was devoted to h.s mother, Her last words to her distinguished sor 
were: "Go, George, fulfil the high destimec which Heaven appears to have intended you 





may that Heaven's anda mother’s blesting be with you always 


But the breach widened every hour, and or 
the 4th July, 1776, after Washington had 
compelled the English to evacuate Boston. 
the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed, and the United States of America 
came into being. The war dragged on untii 
1781, when Lord Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown, on “he 19th October. Peace war 
finally signed in 1783. 

After the war Washington again retired for 
a time to his beloved home, Mount Vernon. 
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He wrote to a friend, “‘ The fi wish of my 
soul is to spend the evening of my days as a 
private citizen on my farm.” But the difficulties 
of the new republic were far from settled, and 
the country still stood in great need of his 
leadership. It was in truth an immense task 
to frame for the first time a constitution for 
a central Government which would satisfy the 
desires and the inevitable jealousies of the 
numerous political leaders of thirteen states. 
Unanimously Elected President 

Washington exercised a powerful steadying 
influence on the American people during the 
critical period that followed the declaration 
of peace, when even the great ideal of union 
among the states themselves was in jeopardy. 
He_ presided over the Convention at Phil- 
adelphio, i in 1787, which framed the Constitution 
of the American republic. By unanimous vote 
he was elected the first president of the United 
States, and he was inaugurated on the 30th 
April, 1789. Washington’s mother did not 
live to see this honour conferred on her dis- 
tinguished son, having died in 1788. 

The United States owes and fully acknow- 
ledges an undying debt to George Washington 
for his work as a statesman during the remain- 
ing years of his life, His was an extremely 
difficult task, but his genius, his judgment, and 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN DIES 





‘Washington died at Mount Vernon on the rgth December, 
ybrances, 


His last words were loving remem! te relatiy 
giving to hus phyncians and attendants, Just before ne’ breathed 
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Dies at Mount Vernon 


his far-seeing wisdom proved equal to every 
problem and? and burden laid upon him. One of 
his master strokes was his inflexible deter- 
mination not to entangle the Uaited Piste 

y participating in pean quarrels of any 
re although his refusal to side with France 
against Ey in the war of 1794 aroused 
hostile feelings in Congress. 

His Famous Farewell Address 

After a second term as president, Washing- 
ton retired into private life in 1706. Before 
doing so, he wrote his famous “ Farewell 
Address to the American People,” in which 
he embodied the fruits of his wisdom and 
experience, and sought to direct the thoughts 
and activities of his fellow-countrymen slong 
lines that would ensure the greatness and 
glory of the infant republic. 

The end of his great life came suddenly. 
Having been riding in snowy weather, he 
caught a severe cold, and, after being ill only 
two days, he died at Mount Vernon on the 
14th December, 1799, aged sixty-seven. Ho 
was buried at Mount Vernon, according to his 
own wish, in a simple tomb of brick, 


[5e Lives by J. A. Hassison (1008), J. Sparks (1842), 

foodrow Wilson (807), « Writings of George Washing- 

ton,” edited by J. Sparks (1888-30), and “The Story 
of the Revolution,” by H. C. Lodge (2 vols, 1898).) 


PEACEFULLY AT MOUNT VERNON 






99, from exposu re dunng a long ride in a snowstorm, 
"padineas instruchons, and apologies Ses for the trouble ho waa 
‘breathed hus last, his secretary records, he felt his own pulse, 
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GROUP 6.—FIGHTERS JULIUS CHSAR 


A ROMAN Who CHANGED the WORLD’S HISTORY 
The Undying Fame of Julius Cesar, the Illustrious Roman Ruler and Statesman, 


Who Laid the Foundations of Western Civilization 


Qre man alone in the history of the world 

achieved so great a reputation that, 
ever since his death, kings have delighted 
to use his name as their title. That man 
was Gaiua Juhus Cesar. 

All the Roman emperors are known to us 
by the general name of Cwsar, just as all the 
kings of ancient Egypt go by the title of 
Pharaoh ; while, before the World War, three 
rulers in Europe, the Austrian and German 
kaisers, and the Tsar of 
Russia, still bore witness 
to Juhus Cesar’s fame 
by_their official titles. 

Julius Cesar most £ 
probably came into the 
world on the 19th of 
the Roman month 
Quinctilis (correspond- 
ing to our July, and 
thus named after him) 
in the year 102 Bc. 
or 101 Bc. He came 
of an ancient patrician 
family, whose members 
had long been distin- 
guished as exemplars 
of Roman virtue and 
courage, his uncle Marius 
at the time of Casar’s 
birth being the foremost 
figure in the republic. 

Of Cresar’s carly boy- 
hood and education we 
know nothing, or next 
to nothing, beyond that 
it was the ordinary up- 
bringing of o patrician 
youth. Marcus Antonius 
Gnipho was his tutor. 
and, on Plutarch’s authority, this man was 
full of ability, a profound Latin and Greek 
scholar, and a pleasant man with winning, 
genial manners. Such was the master who 
guided Cesar during his most impression- 
able years, and who probably little thought 
that ‘his pupil would one day become the 
greatest figure of the ancient world. Car 
grew to be tall for a Roman (the ordinary 
height of his countrymen was only about 5 feet 
4 inches), with a noble brow, and fine intel- 
lectual features. ee i ae 

During Cesar’s thirteenth year civil war 
broke out, and though he was. of course, too 
young to take an active part, the boy at once 






Once, when Casar was absent from Kome, a serous revolt 
spread among hes legions On hes retarn he addressed 
them in such a sialful way that soon they were ali clan- 
curing to be reinstated in Ins affection, 


enlisted all Ins sympathies with the party of 
popular government, who were struggling 
against the ohgarchical senate. Marms, hin 
uncle, was the champion of this popular party. 
At first he was successful, and in his triumphs 
remembered his young nephew, whom he 
caused to be nominated flamen Dia ie (a priest 
of Jupiter), and on whose behalf he set about, 
negotiating a rich marriage. Soon, however, 


Marius fell, and fled into exile, where he died 
ADDRESSING THE MALCONTENTS 


(86 Bc), and with him 
fell the popular party. 
Cesar, who had as- 
sumed the toga cirilis 
{the Roman equivalent 
tor “commg of age”) 
in the previous year, 
lecame an intimate of 
Cmna, Marius’ successor, 
whose daughter Cornelia 
he then mariied. 

By $28 ¢ ,Nulla,Jeader 
of the olgarchs, was 
firmly established — in 
power, and for the time 
being all Casar’s hopes 
of a brilliant career 
were shattered. Accord- 
ingly, in 81 .c., he 
railed to Asia Minor, 
and remained in the 
Fast until Sulla’s death 
(78 Bc) Casar soon 
showed his ability both 
as o soldier and os a 
diplomat in the war 
Rome was carrying oD 
agamst Mithradates, He 
also served in Cilicia 
against the hordes of 
pirates which infested its coasts. During this 
period he was once captured by prratey and 
taken to the island of Pharmacussa, pending 
the arrival of a ransom, While waiting for 
ite arrival, Cesar made friends with his 
captors, and jokingly promiscd that one dey 
he would return and crucify the lot of them 
About a year later he kept his word, 

On hws return to Rome, Crsar turned all his 
energies to destroying the faction Sulla had 
left behind him. During four years he worked 
away solidly, until, in 70 B.c., the last vestiges 
of the Sullan power vanished, and the popular 
party, of which he was now an influential 
member, came into its own oace more, For 
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the next eleven years, with one short interval, 
Cesar was to remain at Rome, busy carving 
an official and political career for himself. 

Cear at first acted in close harmony with 
Pompeius (better known as Pompey), who 
had now emerged as the central figure in 
Roman affairs. In 67 B.c., Pompey was given 
complete command in all parta of the Medi- 
terranean for three years, in order that he 
might eaterminate the pirates, who had then 
become a menace to trade. Pompey, therefore, 
left Rome in search of military laurels, leaving 
Cmsar quietly to pursue his progreas from one 
public office to another. 

Elected A€dite with Bibulus 

Almost directly after Pompey had left 
Rome, Cesar was elected acile, together with 
Bibulus. His duties now included the care 
and preservation of all Rome's public build- 
ings and works, the erection of new under- 
takings, and the management of the circur 
in the Colosseum. 

In 63 BO, Caesar was clected pontifex maxi- 
mus (chief priest of the official State religion), 
an appointment which marked his tremendous 
popularity. On the day of his election, his 
aged mother, Aurelia, accompanied him to 
the door as he ret out, filled with anaiety as 
to whether her son would return a conqueror or 
a corpse. Throughout her life, Cesar remained 
a devoted son; hin triumphs never prevented 
him from deferring to her in conversation, nor 
did the shrewd Aurelia ever cease from criticizing 
hin policy, although actually her son and his 
career were all that she lived for. 

Catiline Conspiracy Discovered 

Soon after this the famous conspiracy of 
Catiline wax discovered. It provided a politicul 
cririn of the first order, and gave Cicero an 
opportunity to make hix most famoun speeches. 
Cesar wan all for moderation in punishing the 
conspirator, and gained immensely in prestige 
by his policy. so that in the next year he was 
elected prator—one of the most important 
officent of State, During Cresar’x prectorship 
Pompey returned triumphant from his expedi- 
tions agamst Mithradates and the pirates. 
Cesar and he still remained allies and friends, 
but noon the former, oppressed hy a growing 
burden of debta, determined to leave Pompey 
at Rome. while he himself, accepting a military 
command (his first of any standing). went off 
to Spain. 

Although he had only a small sphere in 
which to work, and « scanty army, Cesar 
speedily accustomed himself to regular cam- 
paigning against the Tberian Gauls, There 
are but scanty records of his exploits, and he 
certainly made no great name for himself, 
but those who served under him soon per- 
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Made a Consul 


ceived that he was a military genius, Return- 
ing to Rome after a year, Cesar stood as 
candidate for one of the two consulships, and 
was elected. His position and prestige now 
rendered him the dominant political personage 
in the State, so, forming a “triumvirate” 
with Pompey and Crassus, he proceeded to 
establish a rule of rigorous law and order. 
A Reward of Strenuous Work 
Wise Jaws were passed, corruption sup- 
distress alleviated. After a most 
useful and strenuous year of office he was 
appointed by the Senate to control Cisalpine 
Gaul (Northern Italy), to which was added 
all north-west beyond the Alps 
(Transalpine Gaul) and the Alps themselves. 
With this appointment went four Jegions of 
troops. At last Cwsar had found a sphere of 
action worthy of his genius, 

Thus at forty Julius Cesar lnid aside the toga 
of the politician for the sword of the soldier. 
During the next eight yeara he was engaged 
in continual cam the story of which 
he so succinctly told in his dispatches to the 
Senate. These “Commentaries” of his tell 
us all the story of his active lite, but so 
impersonal are they that practically nothing of 
what Cesar, the man, thought or d can 
be gathered, ‘Ali Gaul is divided into three 
parts,” he begins, and continues for hundreds 
of pages—a perfectly clear and impersonal 
account of his wonderful achievements, using 
the third person invariably when speaking 
of himself. 

An a military eat pie however, the ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries ” are well- nigh perfect, for they 
give an exact and detailed account of each 
campaign and state the reasons for evory 
step taken. From them it may be gathered 
how excellent a general was Cesar. During 
these short years of warfare he reduced a free 
and warlike people—the Gauls—to complete 
submission and obedience, and added a pro- 
vince stretching from the Atlantic to the Rhine, 
from the Loire to the south of present-day 
Holland, to Rome's possessions. 

First Two General Actions 

His first task was the protection of the 
Roman provinces immediately beyond the 
Alps, which were threatened by a general 
insurrection. During the campaign of 58 B.c., 
Cesar fought his first two general actions, and 
in each case won a decisive victory, first over 
the Helvetii, and then against Ariovistus—an 
erstwhile ally of Rome'’s—and his Germans. 
‘The few who escaped from Cesar in this latter 
engagement fled across the Rhine, which then 
for the first time, became the boundary of the 
Roman Empire. By these two decisive strokes, 
moreover, Cesar quelled all France, and caused 
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Fighting the Belge 
CHSAR’S FIRST VISIT TO 


ea 





During the year 55 1.c, 


the distant and hostile rumblings from beyoud 
the Rhine to cease. 

The following year Cesar marched north 
against the Belge, a fierce and treacherous 
people who gave Belgaum her name, They 
and the Nervu, their alles, occupied his atten- 
tion during the whole of the campaign, and he 
returned to winter quarters triumphant, it 
is true, but worn out and exhausted, having 
fought and marched and laboured fike any 
common soldier in his legions. 

Puta Down a Revolt 

The army and their general had scarcely 
recovered from their fatigue, however, betore 
news asrived that the whole coast, from the 
Loire to the Rhine, was in a blaze of revolt. 
Cesar, who was taking a hohday in northern 
Ttaly, hurried back, collecting his army on 
the way and marched off against the Veneti, 
the principal instigators of the insurrection. 
Falling on them by sea and by land, he cut them 
to pieces and captured most of their fleet, 
taking an immense number of prisoners in the 
process. These he sold into slavery, as an 
example of what makers of rebellions might 
expect at his hands. Speedily following up 
this victory, within a year Cesar had all Gaul 
reduced and pacified once more. 

During the year 55 B.c., Cesar made his first 
expedition to the shores of Britain, led on to 





, Cxsar was led by his cunosity to vimt the shores of Britain, 
tradition says, but so determined was the resistance made by our rude forefathers that 
to rmembark hus men, sail away to Gaul, and there prepare for second and much larger expedition, 


sSULIUS CASAR 


THE SHORES OF BRITAIN 






He landed at Pevensey, 10 
the great Roman was forced 





do so Jargely from mere curiosity. The cxact 
spot of his first landing has been the subject 
of a tremendous controversy among learned 
men, and, though opinions differ, it 1», perhaps, 
best to agree with those who believe that he 
landed at Pevensey (where, by the by, most 
of the dramatic landings in Enghsh history 
neem to have taken place), The story of the 
actual landing has become legendary, and all 
have read how, when the soldiers held back, 
the standard-bearer of the 10th Legion leapt 
into the water, bearing his eagle standard high 
above his head, and cried out: “Come on! 
Leap ashore, soldiers, unless you would betray 
the cagle to the enemy.” 
Forced to Return to Gaul 

Our rude forefathers, however, put up a 
most gallant and determined resistance to 
Casar’s troops, and as eighteen transports had 
been parted from the main body in a storm, 
and since an unusually high tide damaged the 
Test of his fleet, Cesar re-embarked his men 
and returned to Gaul. During the ensuing 
winter he prepared for a new expedition on a 
jJarger scale, building and preparing quite a 
considerable armada for the purpose. 

By the spring of 54 B.0., all was prepared, 
and Cesar’s troops assembled for embarke- 
tion, probably near Boulogne. Adverse winds 
caused a tiresome delay of more than three 
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weeks, but at last the passage across the Channel 
was safely accomplished, and a ing effected 
without opposition. On the very night of his 
arrival, however, Ceyar was forced to fight 
a minor engagement, while on the next night 
a storm again caught the fleet and seriously 
damaged almost every ship. 

Befcre leaving the coast, Cesar, prudent 
as always, repaired this damage, his soldiers 
working day and night in shifts for about a 
fortnight. Then, his communications secure. 
he struck inland. His progress was resisted 
by the Britons under Cassivellaunus, a chief- 
tein to whom the defence of the country had 
been entrusted. For a week or more Cesar 
pushed forward, desultory attacks being made 
upon him each day. 

On the Bank of the Thames 

At last the Romans stood on the south 
bank of the Thames facing the Britons in 
force on the north Between the two armies 
lay a ford which the Legions carried, and then 
defeated the forces of Cassivellaunus without 
much difficulty. The Britons retired to their 
impenetrable forests, and contented them- 
selves with occasional sallies in their scythe- 
wheeled chariots, a weapon which considerably 
disooncerted the Roman soldier. 

Cesar now perceived that he could not 

wibly hope to conquer Britain with the 
Torees at his disposs]. Having satisfied him- 
self by a more or less formal submission from 
Cassivellaunus and the other chiefs, and having 
imposed a tribute on them (purely as a matter 
of form, since there would be no one to collect 
it), he returned to his fleet and sailed back 
te Gaul. So ended Julius Cysar's descent 
upon Britain, and since it is the first event in 
British national history of which there is any 
record, it must always remain particularly 
interesting and curious. 

Vercingetorix Makes « Stand 

Cesar returned to Gaul to find that advan- 
tage had been taken of his absence, and that a 
rebellion had broken out. For two years the 
Gauls struggled fiercely to regain their free- 
dom. A simultaneous attack was delivered 
upon all the Roman garrisons, and their effort 
wae at first only too nearly successful, for 
Caesar had one division of his troops entirely 
annihilated. Mention cannot be made of all 
the fluctuations of this struggle, but Casar 
certainly had his powers taxed to keep the 
situation in hand. Vercingetorix, a heroic 
chieftain, was the centre of this last Sreat 
fight for freedom, and around him rallied all 
the bravest and fiercest of the Gauls. 

At last, however, by foreseeing and forestalling 
his plans in an amazingly adroit manner, 
Cesar caught him in a trap and surrounded 
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mie are done, disdained to fly, as he 

have ome but surrendered his sword 

Cesar. With him the last 

of berets died down, Gaul was 

pacified (61 B.c.), and for the next five cen- 
turies, remained a Roman province. 

During all these strenuous years Cesar had 
naturally got out of touch with domestic 
politics at Rome. It became clear to him 
that Pompey could no longer be relied upon 
as his friend and ally. Pompey had married 
Julia, Cwsar’s daughter, but during 54 B.o. 
she had died, and thus snapped a powerful 
bond .which held the two men together. The 
fact is the Roman Empire, vast as it was, was 
not large enough to hold two such leviathans 
as Cesar and Pompey. They were bound to 
clash before long, and Cwsar, astute, calcula- 
ting, and fall of foresight and moderation, 
had laid his plans most carefully long before 
the inevitable clash occurred. 

A Crisis in Rome's History 

On the Ist January, 49 B.c., the Senate, 
briefed by Pompey, curtly demanded of Cwaar 
that he should resign his command. This 
demand reached Cesar when he was at Ravenna, 
in northern Italy, with only one legion; and 
although his force seemed insufficient, Cesar 
never hesitated for & moment, but called upon 
his men, and marched south against Pompey. 
By sending this message, moreover, the Senate, 
all unconsciously, had sealed its own fate, for 
never again was that august body to sit as the 
rulers of the civilized world. Thenceforward 
men were to follow Cssar’s example, and to 
act, or, for the most part to attempt to act, 
for themselves. 

About the middle of January, Cesar crossed 
the Rubicon, a litile river which happened to 
form the frontier of Italy proper. This was 
a decisive step of invasion. As he crossed he 
remarked, “the die is cast,” and “crossing the 
Rubicon” has since become a proverbial 
expression for taking any such momentous 
step. Pompey and the Senate anticipated 
that he would now march upon Rome, and, 
since they had no troops at hand there, they 
abandoned the city and hurried off to Capus, 
where two legions lay. 

Pompey at Brundisium 

Cesar, however, had no intention of march- 
ing on the capital, but seized the central towns 
of the Apennines, which surrendered to him 
without resistance. Slowly, but surely, he 
marched southward, as Pompey gave ground 
before him, until at length the letter and his 
army were penned up in Brundisium (modern 
Brindisi). Cesar was unable to prevent their 
embarkation here, and so, by the end of March, 
Pompey had escaped to Greece with his troops, 
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leaving Cesar undisputed master of Italy— 
and without a single battle having been fought. 

Leaving Pompey for the time being to his 
own devices, Casar next turned to destroy his 
former ally’s officers, who were in command 
of Spain. He marched thither and proceeded 
to perform prodigies against Pompey’s veteran 
generals, Again and again it seemed as though 
Cesar and his army must be destroyed, but 
on each ovcasion, by astounding akill and cool- 
ness, he extricated himself and worsted his 
opponents. Soon, in fact, all the Pom- 
peians hed surrendered, and the province 
of Spain lay m Cwsar’s hands. 

Cesar then resumed his attack on 
Pompey, who was holdmg Dyrrhachium, 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic. 
In January, 48 Bc, ho sailed from 
Brundisium, landed, and at once marched 
on his objective. For some while he was 
baffled for lack of remforcements, but 
these at last arrived, under Antinow, 
Pompey in vain trymg to prevent a 
junction between Cesar and bis lieuten- 
ant. Reinforced, Cesar swoo, down 
on Pompey’s stronghold and offered 
battle, but Pompey refused to msk a 
general engagement, although Cesar’. 
army hemmed him in on all sides but 
one, and on that side lay the sea. At 
Jast, however, Pompey was forced to try 
to break out, and, succeedmg m his 
attempt, Cesar and his army suffered a 
severe and crushing defeat. 

The Battle of Pharsalus 

Recovering from this temporary set- 
back Cesar managed to force a pitched 
battle, and the two armies met on the 
field of Pharsalus. Pompey was crush- 
ingly and utterly defeated, losing 15,000 
killed and wounded, and about 24,000 
prisoners. This blow terminated Pom- 
pey’s career, for, although he escaped, 
he was deprived of all his power and 
position by the disaster, and soon after- 
wards he was brutally and treacherously 
murdered, an act of which Osar had no 
cognizance until he reached Egypt. 

Desirous of disposing of his most formidable 
adversary, Cesar at once turned to complete 
his work of conquest, and followed Pompey 
into Egypt. On landing at Alexandria he was 
met with the sight of Pompey’s head, which 
had been severed from the trunk by a treacher- 
ous blow from one of his old centurions. Here 
he met Cleopatra, then only a very young 
‘woman, but already charming and oremnve. 
In fact, exe for her potent charms, no 
other asa sas be given for Cesar’s long 
stay in Egypt, where a popular tumult nearly 
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Sllew-connd, 
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destroyed him, but subsided as quickly as it 
arose, When only seventeen, Cleopatra had 
been appointed joint ruler of Egypt with her 
younger brother, Ptolemy Dionysus, but the 
youthful queen was soon deprived of her 
authority and retired to Syria to concert 
measures to recover her power by the sword. 
It was then that Cmear came upon the acene. 
The great warrior took up arms on her behalf, 
defeated Ptolemy, and placed Cleopatra once 
more upon the throne. 


REFUSING THE CROWN OFFERED BY MARC ANTONY 


approached tus 
oy batt ona as figurine 
By July, 46 3c, Caesar was back in Rome, 
having conquered the entire Mediterranean 
world in jess than five years. During four 
days he celebrated four separate triumphs— 
over Egypt, Gaul, Africa, and Pontus—and 
then, perhaps a little tired by ail this splendour, 
he settled down to govern the world he had 
conquered. Caxsar proved himself as inde- 
fatigable in government as he had been in war- 
fare. He put in hand countless new and wise 
measures, and undertook immense public works, 
Rome offered him a crown, but he refused it. 
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Realizing thet the old republican institu- 
tions had outgrown their usefulness, Cesar 
sought to place the government on a stable 
footing by gathering all the power into the 
hands of one man, and he himself was made 
dictator. But many of the old senatorial 
party were averse to this new rule, because 
they thought that such a government, how- 
ever good in itself, might Jead to a tyranny. 
A conspuracy was, therefore, formed against 
Cesar. Most of the plotters were doubtless 
actuated by envy and other base motives, 
although some, like Marcus Brutus, were 
prepared to sacrifice even a friend in what they 
held to he the cause of liberty. 

The Fateful Ides of March 

The Senate was to meet on the 15th March 
(the Ides of March), 44 ac. Ussar had been 
told by a soothsayer to “ beware the Ides 
of March,” but, in spite of this warning and 
of his wife’s entreaties, he proceeded to the 
meeting. Arrived in the Senate House, he 
was surrounded by the conspirators, who fell 
upon him with their daggers and stabbed him 
to death. Covered with wounds, he fell at 
the foot of Pompey's statue. Brutus, Casar’s 
friend, who plunged a dagger into the dictator’s 






Despite the soothsayer's warning and his wife’s entreaties, Cassar proceeded to the Senate on the 15th March, 
attacked by those who had determined to put an end to his rule. ; 
jrutus approsched, dagger in hand, he gave up the struggle and fell, pierced with many wounds, 


arrival he was fiercel 
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ASSASSINATION OF ROME’S GREATEST RULER AND STATESMAN 





side, and to whom Cwsar’s last words ‘‘ Et tu, 
Brute!” {Thou too, Brutus!”), were ad- 
dressed, is placed by Dante in the bottommost 
pit of Hell, together with Judas Iscariot. So 
died Cesar in the height of his glory, betrayed 
and murdered by those whom he most trusted. 
Diplomat, Author, and Orator 

Tn the story of Cesar’s life we can find little 
that is dark or doubtful in his behaviour, nor 
can we to-day form any adequate idea of how 
really groat and original a genius he was, 
Brilliant as a general, he was also an astute 
diplomat, an accomplished author, and a 
magnificent orator. By sheer personality and 
tenacity he at last held all the ancient world 
in the hollow of his hand. He found Rome 
distracted and weakened by oligarchical intri- 
gues. He left her ready to enjoy the golden 
and glorious days of the early emperors, 

Cwear was one of the few figures of history 
who have radically altered the course of the 
world, He stands out, with Napoleon, Nelson, 
Wellington and one or two others, towering 
far above the men of all ages. 

1See Cwant’s “ Commentaries and “Diary of the 
Civil War.” and Liver by J. A. Froude (1579) and 
W. W. Fowler (1892). | 
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The GREATEST of the 


VELASQUEZ 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


The Noble Art of Velasquez, Whose Consummate Mastery of His Craft has Made 
the Great Personages of His Day Live Before Our Eycs 


T is a truism that many who follow the 

Professions of art and music receive next 
to no recognition in their lifetime. Too often 
they live and dio in poverty, and it is only 
after their death that fame comes. 

While this does not entirely apply to Velas- 
quez, it has a certain measure of truth. Velas- 
quez never lived in poverty ; he was recognized 
during his lifetime as 
@ good artist. But he 
had been dead nearly 
200 years before the 
world realized the truth 
about him, and that is, 
that he was one of the 


greatest painters of his- 
tory, and the head of 
the Spanish school. 


It was in the first 
week of June, 1599, that 
Diego de Silva y Velas- 
quez first saw the light. 
His birthplace was the 
sunny town of Seville, 
and his father, Rodri- 
guez de Silva, was a 
Jawyer of means, and 
descended from a noble 
Portuguese family. 
Thus Velasquez is an 
exception to what has 
come to be regarded as 
the general rule—that 
great artists are born 
in humble surroundings. 

There seems to be 
some doubt as to the 
full name of the artist, 
but, following a common 
custom of Spain, he took 
as surname his mother’s 


maiden name, Velasquez. One of Velasquez’ many J portraits of Philip IV of Span. 
‘i i im Thus monarch was for 36 years 
His father intended him Pe'eclared that no other artist should pamt his portrait. 


to follow his own pro- 
fesaion, that of law, and to this end the 
lad received a good and careful eelneetion, 
learning languages and philosophy. Very carly 
in lifes however, he demonstrated a decided 
talent for drawing and painting, and, as there 
was no financial reason why he should not 
adopt art as a profession, he was placed for 
instruction under a well-known artist of his 
native town, the elder Herrera. 

Velasquez’ master was a fine, bold painter, 
and there are a number of his works in Seville 
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THE PAINTER'S ROYAL PATRON 





to this day. He was entirely unaffected by 
the Italian influence which had spread to 
Spain by the end of the sixteenth century, 
and was undoubtedly an excellent teacher. He 
had, however, one great dixadvantage—a hasty 
temper—and as a rule his pupils did not 
remain long with him. 

Velasquez managed to stay longer than most, 
although this was but a 
single year. Neverthe- 
less, it was long enough 
to lay the foundation» of 
the suecess which came 
to lum in after years. 
It has been suggested 
that it was from Herrera 
that Velasquez learned 
the use of brushes with 
long bristles, which gave 
a lightness and delicacy 
to the colours on his 
canvas that others have 
failed to repeat. 

The young artist's 
second master was of 
a@ very different type 
from the first. Whereas 
Herrera was bold and 
original, Pacheco was 
dull and commonplace. 
But at his studio, where 
Velasquez remained for 
five years, he met all 
the best of the literary 
and artistic circles of 
the city. Here he spent 
his time in studying pro- 
portion and perspective, 
and in making love 
to his master’s pretty 
daughter, Julia. In this 
he was encouraged by 
Pacheco, and before long 
the two were married. 

Pacheco was exceedingly proud of his son- 
in-law pupil, and claimed all the credit of 
being his master. We cannot, however, accord 
Pacheco much more than the giving of lessons 
in proportion and general technique; for the 
rest, Velasquez disobeyed orders, for, when 
he should have been studying Raphae] and 
the other Italian masters, he would be found 
copying whit his master would call “ common 
things,” that is to say, the peasant people carry- 
ing their carthenware jars in the market-place, 


the frend of Velasquez. 
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and the birds and beasts and flowers and trees 
which he saw around him. He cared only 
for painting what he saw. 

Not for him were the visions and dreams of 
other artists; he was a realist of realists, and 
if he could reproduce the light and shade on 
the human face, the poetry of motion of a 
galloping horse or a flying bird, the gay colours 
of flowers and a dandy’s coat, he was satisfied, 
“ I would rather be the first painter of common 
things than the second in higher art,” he is 
reported to have said, and this remark summed 
up his whole creed of art. He was intensely 
interested in the world about him and in the 
characters of his sitters, and he endeavoured 
to portray everything as faithfully as possible. 
He may thus be likened to the Pre-Raphaclites 
in England two hundred years Jater. 

Study of the Human Face 

Velasquez carly realized that the human faco 
was capable of an infinite variety of oxpres- 
sions, and he determined to make this his 
special study. To this end he engaged as his 
servant and model a peasant lad, and drow 
him in charcoal and chalk at every possible 
opportunity, thus founding the mastery of 
expression which became his forte in later 
day». Some of these early studies have sur- 
vived, and we have a typical example in the 
© Laughing Peasant Boy” of the Belvedere 
Gallery in Vienna. 

The artist's close study of nature can he seen 
in other pictures of thia time, notably in “ The 
Water Carricr,” with its strong outlines and 
mastery of light and shade. Other interesting 
pictures include two sacred subjects, the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” which is dated 1619 
and hangs in Madrid, and the “ Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” in the National Gallery in 
London, Velasquez has made no attempt to 
take his subjects from Palestine ; the women of 
tho market-place in Seville, typical Spanish 
peasants offering their gifts of poultry, were his 
models, and we find him painting his peasant 
servant as “St. John in the Desert.” 

Eager to See the World 

But even marriage and an established posi- 
tion in his native town did not suffice the 
artist He was eager to see more of the world, 
and, attracted perhaps by the goodly number 
of Titians to be found in Madrid, he set forth 
in 1622 for the Spanish capital, accompanied 
only by his servant. He evidently made a 
considerable impression during his few months’ 
visit, for the following year saw him summoned 
to return by Olivares, the powerful minister 
of Philip TV. For this he received 50 ducats 
by way of cxpenres, and a year later 300 
ducats to pay the cost of removal of his wife 
and family to Madnd. 
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Whatever may be said against Philip IV 
as a ruler—and there is certainly a good deal 
to say—he was a great lover of art, and aome- 
thing of a painter himself. It is also to his 
eredit that for thirty-six years he remained the 
firm friend and patron of Velasquez; indeed, 
be declared that no other artist should ever 
paint his portrait. 

In the King's Service 

Thus as early as 1623 we find Velasquez 
firmly established in the royal service, with a 
retaining fee of 20 ducats a month, free lodg- 
ings and medical attendance, and payment for 
any pictures he might paint. His first effort 
was a@ portrait of the king on horseback, which 
was received with enthusiasm, not only by the 
king himself, but by all who saw it. Unfor- 
tunately this picture has disappeared, having 
probably been destroyed by fire. 

There are, however, two portraits still in 
existence which were probably studies for 
the picture. Charles I of England, when 
Prince of Wales, was at the Spanish Court 
about the same time, and it is recorded that he 
sat to Velasquez, but this picture, too, hag 
disap , although it has been claimed 
that it was included in the sale of Lord Fife’s 

ictures in 1809. The majority of experts, 

jowever, decided against it. 
Gentleman Usher to the Court 

After his arrival in Madrid, we find a great 
improvement in the painting of Velasquez. 
A certain harshness, which was Apparent 
during his apprenticeship at Seville, dis- 
a red, and in its place there came more 

jicate tones and firmness of outhne. We 
can see it in the marteer’ groups of (ear 
gallant, Jendent in the gayest of ga; 
Costumes, ang in the * Mueting of Artiste,” now 
in the Paris Louvre, which may be accounted 
one of his greatest pictures. We might see 
it, too, in the “ Expulsion of the Moors,” were 
that painting still in existence, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was destroyed by fire in 1734. It 
was the winning picture in a competition open 
to all the artists of Spain, and it brought the 
successful artist the distinction of being 
appointed gentleman usher to the Court. 

Before long Velasquez’ allowance wae in- 
creased by 12 reals a day—the amount that was 
allowed to the Court barbers—and he was also 
given 90 ducats a year for clothes. That 
painters did not receive the same consideration 
as they do to-day is shown by the fact that 
the dwarfs and clowns of the Court received 
the same dress allowance. 

In 1628 Rubens visited the Spanish capital, 
remaining there for nine months, and Velasquez 
was given the pleasant occupation of guiding 
the great Halian painter to the art treasures of 
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Meeting with Rubens 


A VIVID REPRESENTATION 





VELASQUEZ 


OF A FAMILIAR BIBLE INCIDENT 


“* Joseph's Coat,” after the original painting in the Escorial. Joseph's brethren ure seen bringing back ther brother's oat 


to Jacob. Here, asin all Velasquez’ 
5 





Spain. A weaker man than Velasquez might 
have had his style affected by Rubens, par- 
ticularly as the latter had a high opinion of 
the Spanish painter's work. But Velasquez 
made no alteration in his style or the treat- 
ment of his subjects. 
Effect of Rubens’ Visit 

One effect the visit of Rubens did have on 
Velasquez—it gave him the strong desire to 
visit Italy and to study the work of that 
country’s great masters, and he accordingly 
applied to the king for the necessary permission. 
This was accorded in 1629, and without loss 
of salary. What is more, Philip IV mede 
him a present of 400 ducats and Olivares an 
additional 200. In August of the same year 
he set sail from Barcelona, having as travelling 
companion De Spinola, the conqueror of Breda, 
who undoubtedly gave him the subject which 
he painted many years later. ; 

Most of his time im Italy was spent in 
copying the old master.—Raphacl, Tintoretto, 
Michelangelo, and the rest—but the Spanish 
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paintings, the artist remains true to himself, The treatment is realistic and thoroughly 
parish, bearing no trace of the influence of the Italians. Joseph's brothers are typical Andalusian peasants, 





character of his art remained quite unaffected. 
In Rome, for instance, he painted his cele- 
brated picture, the “ Forge of Vulcan,” but 
depicted the interior of a typical Andalusian 
smithy. In one thing only did he forsake 
the tradition of Spanish art—he painted a 
number of delightful landscapes, thus proving 
himeelf a master of a branch in which Spaniards 
have very seldom excelled. 
Portrait of Don Baltasar Carlos 

While in Italy he also painted a number of 
portraits, none, however, so powerful as that. 
in Spain of Don Baltasar Carlos, the young 
heir to the throne, attended by Olivares, an 
influential minister of the Court. Ranking very 
close to this is an equestrian picture now in 
the Madrid Gallery. 

In 1631 Velasquez returned to his native 
country, and once more devoted himself to 
the painting of Court scenes, and, above all, 
his royal muster. We are fortunate in pos- 
sessing in the National Gallery in) Londen 
what may, perhaps, be dexeribed as the finest 
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portrait he ever painted and, indeed, one of 
the finest pieces of iture in existence. 
The whole picture is full of life—with the aingle 
exception of the face of the king, and in this, 
with its want of animation, its lack-lustre eyes, 
its up-curling moustaches and long, fair, 
flowing hair, we get a wonderful insight into the 
weakness of his character. 

Philip wears a stiff linen collar of his own 
invention, the golilla; he was so proud of it 
that he caused a festival to be held in its cele- 
bration, which was followed by a procession 
to church to return thanks for the blessing. 
His vanity may he jndged by the fact that 
every night his moustaches were put into per- 


A STATELY LITTLE SPANISH MAIDEN 





Portrait of Philip IV's daughter, the Infanta Mar 
‘This forma part of the famous picture in the Madrid 

known ax‘ Las MeBings” (‘‘ The Maids of Honour"), 
fumed leather cases in order that their shape 
might be preserved. 

Meanwhile. Velasquez’ importance s a Court 
official steadily increased, he having been pro- 
moted from his first position as usher in 1634. 
In 1640 he was given @ pension of 600 ducata, 
—increased to 700 in 1648—and in 1647 
he wes appointed inspector of works in the 
palace. 

lt is unfortunate that there do not exist 





A Spanish Characteristic 


many portraita of women by Velasquez; indeed, 
this may be called a Spanish characteristic, 
for, apart from queens and infantas, the artista 
of Spain have given us very few pictures of 
their beautiful women. There is, however, one 
notable exception, a portrait of an unknown 
woman which is now in the Wallace Collection 
in London, and in which the flesh painting is 
marvellous, About this time, too, Vi ez 
painted Philip’s first wife, Isabella of Bourbon, 
and her son, Don Baltasar Carlos, who has been 
mentioned hefore. 
His Finest Religious Painting 

We have not many religious paintings by 
the great Spanish master, but of those which 
we have, the greatest—“ Christ on the Cross” 
—was painted during this period. Against a 
black sky is outlined the Cross, on which hangs 
Christ, His spirit having just departed from 
Him, His head fallen on His breast, and His 
face half hidden by His hanging hair, It is a 
work of great beauty and pathos, and was 
originally intended for the convent of San 
Placido, though it is now in the Madrid Gallery. 
A ekull and serpent were added at, a much 
later date by an inferior artist, and the picture 
was also lengthened to fit ite place i in an oratory. 
This latter addition has since been removed, 
though, unfortunately, the former remains. 

Philip IV had long cherished the desire to 
found a national academy of art. As far as 
pictures went, Spain possessed a vast quantity 
of treasures, But statuary was lacking, and 
accordingly, in 1649, Velasquez was entrusted 
with the task of purchasing such works as were 
necessary to make the collection representa- 
tive. Setting out from Malaga with his slave 
Parcja—whom he taught to be quite a good 
painter—he arrived at Genva, and then went 
on to Venice, travelling by way of Milan. 
During his journey he bought a number of 
pictures as well as statuary, acquiring examples 
of Tintoretto, Titian, and Paul Veronese. 
From Venice, Velasquez proceeded to Rome, 
where he painted his great portrait of Pope 
Innocent X. This has been described by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as the finest picture in Rome. 

His Third Style of Painting 

It is painted in what may be called hia third 
style—much bolder than his second, and, of 
course, with far more knowledge of technique 
than in his first. Most of the pictures of his 
third style appear a trifle coarse when closely 
examined, but when standing a short distance 
away this vanishes and in its place there 
appears a wonderful living quality and » depth 
which has been the despair of his many 
imitators. 

It was just before his departure to Italy 
that he was commissioned by Philip to decorate 
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Dea Cartes os afalé-manihel. Thia of the man; ve deur, whe 
Baltuser we. achat, Thiam oe many portlte that Venoguer pointed of Phip IV's bar, 
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IMBUED WITH ALL THE EMPHASIS OF LIFE 





The Dona Palace, Rome, boasts this magnificent portrait of Pope Innocent X, which was 4 by Ser Joshua Reynolds 
‘es the finest picture in Rome The severe, umpasuve face of the pontiff is mod sa prea ae 
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A SPANISH LADY OF HIGH DEGREE 


In tha portrant of « high-born lady of Span, wearing her mantille and handling her fan with snumitable grace, Velarquer 
"Shows the fm, irae touch and facte strength of a great soaster of hus eratt i 
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APOLLO BRINGS EVIL TIDINGS TO VULCAN 





s . ~ os 
on wh, 


Portrat of King Philip IV of Spain the famous arts’ The young Don Baltasar Carlos, as dignified and stately 
Ifelong and devoted patron a nus roval father, Phitip 1V 





The Forge of Vitican In a typcal Andalusian smithy Apollo 1s seen breaking the news of the perfidy of his wayward 
#pouse Venus to the god of fire. The prctures reproduced on thus page are sn the Prado, Madné 
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There 1s a tradition that Phily 


IV, whea vuting 
the red cross af Sentago mt 
it the 


the walls of his new summer palace, and on 
tt Velasquez painted the famous “ Surrender 
of Breda.” It represents Justin of Nassau 
handing the keys of the city to his conqueror, 
Spmola, the last of the great Spanush generals. 
[¢ 13 not only a noble decoration, but one of 
the world’s finest historical paintings, though 
some painters have declared that the two 
ideas are incompatible. 
Comparison with Rubens’ Work 

It is interesting to compare this work with 
the hustorical decorations of Rubens, now in 
the Louvre in Pans. The latter present # 
blaze of colour, a pageant of umagination in 
which gods and goddesses and allegoncal 
figures mingle with the actual personages. 
Velasquez, on the other hand, keeps always to 
the simple and touching circumstances of the 
mcident. Even in his enthusiasm of painting 
% great decoration, he preserved his passion 
for truth 

In 1661 Velasquez returned to Spain, bring- 


‘THE KING OF SPAIN DECORATES, VELASQUEZ WITH THE CROSS OF SANTIAGO 


Velasques’ studio, saw a 
hus own hand, a 
trust rece'ved the honour afver 


VELASQUEZ 





portrait of the artist on an easel, 
also told of the prcture called “ The Mads 
that painting was exe~uted 


and 
of Honour,” 


ing with him some 300 meces of statuary as 
well as many pictures. The former did not lest 
Mats long, for the Spamsh Church set its face 

ery strongly against undraped figures, and 
after Philip’s death the statues oe gully dis- 
a] 

In the ‘meantime, however, the work of cata 
loguing them kept the artist busy, while the 
fact that he was stil further promoted to 
the rank of “ aposentador major” lef. him still 
less time for pamting. This new office m- 
volved looking after the quarters of the Court, 
whether at home or when travelling. But it 
is during ths period that he painted what 
many consider the finest of ali his works. 

The “Maids of Honour” 

“ La» Mefinas,” or the “ Maids of Honour” 
as it is called m English, ments a longer 
description than can possibly be allowed within 
the space of a snort article. The story is that 
Velasquez was painting a portrait of the king 
and queen, who sat where the spectator is 
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when looking at the picture, when their little 
daughter, the Infanta Margarita, came in 
with her maids of honour, her dwarfs, her 
dog, her duenna, and a courtier. The little 
princess asked for a drink ot water, and, with 
all the ceremony of the most rigidly cere- 
monious Court in Europe, it was handed to her 
by the maids of honour. 

So charming a scene did it make that the 
king aaked Velasquez to transfer it to canvas. 
‘The presence of the royal pair can be seen 
in the reflection in the mirror at the end of 
the room. With such realism was the picture 
painted that the French critic Gautier wrote, 
“80 complete is the illusion that, standing 


A MASTERLY PAINTER OF SUNNY SPAIN 


at 


So contummate art artist was Velasquer that Ruskin was moved 


aed ety A Ta 
in front of “ Las Mefiinas,” one is tempted to 
ask, ‘ Where is the picture ?’” 

In this work the artist has included him- 
velf executing the portraits of the king and 
queen which he was painting when he was 
interrupted, The little princess is the centre 
of the scene, but the whole group is teken 
in with a single glance. The artist includes in 
the picture only a» much detail as the eye 
ig capable of embracing at a single glance. 





Power of Rendering Light 


The light streams through the window and 
perme&tes the whole room, enveloping the whole 
of the figures and not leaving one side dark. 
This is, indeed, the chief characteristic of 
Velasquez—his power of rendering light. He 
recognized that the nearer to the 
object is the whiter is the light. Hence he 
discovered - arded Bind, of orspeotive—the 
ive ight. e perspective size 
eager ash al discovered long before, 
but it is Velasquez’ use of light which gives 
to his pictures their wonderful depth and 


vividness. Any other painter, dealmg with 
the same subject, have succeeded only 
in making his appear crowded. 


It will be noticed that in the “‘ Maids 
of Honour” Velasquez appears with the 
red cross of Santiago on his breast, and 
the story goes that it was painted on by 
the king himself. This, however, is 
doubtful, as it was only in 1659 that he 
received the honour, while the picture 
was painted in 1636, The honour was 
the equivalent of knighthood, though it 
was held much higher than is that dis- 
tinction to-day. 

Overcoming a Difficulty 
It was necessary that the lineage of 


the recipient should ede ae on both 
sides, is, x Velasquez, 


that he should not be emplo: in any 
kind of trade, and this difficulty was 
overcome by declaring that he was painter 
to the king and that he did not sell any 
of his pictures. 

On the 26th June, 1660, Velasquez re- 
turned to Madrid from the Island of 
Pheasants, where he had been decorat- 
ing the Spanish pavilion for the marriage 
ceremony of Maria Theresa with Louis 
XIV of France. A month later he was 
taken ill with fever, and on the 6th August 
he passed away, to be followed a week 
later by his devoted wife. He was buried 
in the church of San Juan, which was 
destroyed by the French in 1811. 

Ts may seem at first that the 
appreciation of the work of so great a 
master, Gis net leat Soe many yoem, bat 
we must remember that at the time of his death 
Spain was already beginning to decay. It is 
to this very want of popular appreciation 
that his pictures escaped the French during 
the Peninsular War. It was not until 1828 
that Sir David Wilkie wrote that he found 
himself in the presence of a new power in art. 

[See Lives by Sir W. Stirling-Mexwell (1855), Sit 
Walter Armstrong (1808), and A. F, Calvert and 0. G. 
Hartley (1908).] 
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Lidedoare hI RULERS of ENGLAND 


The Eventful 

pretrachg of ti fege 
L was op the 18th February, 1516, at 

Greenwich Palace, that Mary, the first 
queen regnant, of 

wghter of Henry 


land, was born. The 

and Catherine of 

Aragon, the baby princess was baptized with 
great pomp and ceremony in the monastery 
adjoining Greenwich Palace. Cardinal Wolsey 


was her godfather and Princess Catherine 
CONSORT OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


Plantagenet (daughter of 
Edwart IV) a god- 
mother. 

The young princess 
was early regarded by 
her father, not only as 
his probable successor to 
the throne, but also as 
a definite pawn in the 
game of political intrigue 
abroad, at which His 
aaiesty ‘was 80 great an 


oP and’s two great 
continental rivals during 
the reign of Henry VII 
rance and Spain, 
and the king made reso- 
lute attempts during his 
daughter's childhood to 
arrange an alliance on 
her behalf with one of 
these countries. Indeed, 
at the tender age of 
two Princess Mary was 
actually betrothed to 
the infant son of the 
King of France. 
This engagement, how - 
ever, lasted but a brief 
iod, for less than Mary I was queen remnant 
twelve months later and counn, ‘She was 
Henry VII, having de- 
cided that Spain was of more importance to 
England than France, cancelled his arrange- 
ment with the French king, and negotiated 
an alliance for his baby daughter with .the 
young Emperor, Charles V. This second be- 
trothal continued for nearly three years. The 
Emperor Charles, however, desired that his 
future bride should be brought up in his own 
country, but to this King Henry would not 
agree, and in 1526 it was Isabella of Portugal 
who became Charles's wife. 
Meantime, it became desirable that the 
princess’s importance in her own country should 
‘be emphasized, and at the age of ten a court of 





Mary I and Mary Il, Elizabeth, and Anne, the Only Women 
krone of England Prior to the Accession of Queen Victoria 


her own was set up at Ludlow, and, thongh she 
was not actually created Princess of Wales, 
Mary enjoyed all the ad 

that rank. Various cfher shisnoss fe ae 
Royal were discussed, but these 
proved abortive, chiefly because "Henry vou 
divorced Mary’s mother, Catherine of Aragon, 
and consequently her child’s legitimacy came 
into question. 

Among the king's sub- 
jects this divorce was 
exceedingly unpopular, 
for the people pat 
Princess Mary a 
wished to see her Taye 
the throne on the death 
of her father. Through 
the troublous three 
years of the divorce 
proceedings Mary stood 
loyally by her mother, 
but, when King Henry 
married Anne Boleyn 
in 1533, Catherine wrote 
to her daughter and 
urged her to do not 
to offend her father, an 
from that time onwards 
the girl seems to 
have done all in her 
power to preserve har- 
monious reletions with 
the various women to 
whom her father succes- 
sively gave the title of 
Queen of England. 

Anne Boleyn ‘was per- 
haps Mary’s greatest 
sroth Willam 111, her hurband €nemy, and, after the 

of James Iland came execution of that ill- 


‘to the throne in 1689 Sone eagned only for Ave youre fated woman in 1536, 


the position of the princess became Tees 
difficult. When a son was born to Anne's 
successor, Jane Seymour, Mary acted as his 
godmother. It was this son who, on the 
death of Henry VIII in 1547, succeeded him ax 
King Edward VI. 

Mary, who, when her half-brother Edward 
became King of England, was in her thirtieth 
year, at first remained on terms of harmony, 
not only with the young monarch, who was 
some twenty years younger than herself, but 
also with her half-sister Elizabeth, the daughter 
of her old enemy, Anne Boleyn, and future 
Queen of England. 
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Unhappily, however, religious differences 
between the king and herself arose, and when, 
in 1549, the Act of Uniformity, prohibiting the 
reading of Maas, was E ‘ary. who was 
an ardent Catholic, sed to obey the order. 
For the strength of her religious belicfs Mary 
suffered severcly and loat much of her former 
Popularity in the country. Indeed, when 
Edward VI died un the 6th July, 1553. leaving 
the princess as his obvious successor, there was 
a strong mouvement to disinherit her in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary Proclaimed Queen 

Mary, however, finally prevailed, and was 
proclaimed queen. The following year Her 
Majesty married Philip, heir to the Spanish 
throne, and son of that Emperor Charles to 
wham Mary had, as an infant, been betrothed. 

This Spanish marriage found little favour in 
the eyes of her subjects, and doubtless contri- 
buted to the queen's increased unpopularity 
in the later years of her reign. The word 
perecution is always linked with the name of 
Mary 1, yet she does not seem to have been 
cither a wicked or a cruel woman. She had 
resolved to bring her people back to the old 
religion, and it was only when other means 
jailed that nhe resorted to methods which she 
had been brought up to believe in. 

Following the suppression of the Wyatt 
rebellion in 1554, Mary, after having had sixty 
ringleaders hanged as # public example, pro- 
claimed a general pardon Lady Jane Grey 
would not have lost her head on the blocl 
had it not been for the repeated efforts of her 
supporters to capture the throne on Lady 
Jane's behalf at the expense of Queen Mary 
horself ; and though it wax constantly urged on 
Her Majesty that the execution of her half- 
sister, Elizabeth, would he nothing more than a 
prudent precaution to ensure her own position, 
this was an act to which Mary steadfastly 
refused her consent. 

Her Solicitude for the Succession 

Indeed. when the queen lay dying, her 
thoughts were all of how she could best secure 
the peaceful succession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, and almost her Jast act was to send 
hor personal jewels to her half-sister. with in- 
structions to pay her debts and uphold the 
true religion, On the 17th November, 1558, 
Queen Mary peacefully away, after a 
troubled and unhappy life. which had lasted 
but forty-two year. 

Elizabeth, the virgin Queen of England. 
who succeeded to the throne in 1558, was born 
at Greenwich on the 7ib September, 1533. 
She was the daughter of Henry VII] and 
Anne Boleyn, whom that monarch had married 
after having divorced Catherine of Aragon. 


|___Elizabeth and Seymoor | 


Elizabeth’s strength of character, as well as 
her undoubted powers of dissimulation, may 
well be attributed to her chequered career in 
the days before she became queen. At one 
time she was flattered and courted as the pre- 
sumed successor of Mary, and yet again she 
was treated by the latter as a disloyal and 
dangerous rebel. She was, indeed, on more 
than one occasion, in danger of losing her head. 

‘There has been much speculation, both on 
the part of contemporary writers and later 
historians, as to why Elizabeth never married, 
and two distinct theories have pee adratieed 
Some le suggest that Her jesty’s 
imporions disposition could not brook the idea 
of a divided sovereignty, and that she preferred. 
the undisputed possession of her throne to the 
joys of domesticity. Others assert that the 
sentimental attachment which undoubtedly 
existed between Thomas Seymour and Eliza- 
beth when the princess was no more than 
fifteen years of age was responsible for her 
determination to remain single. 

Seymour Proposes for Elizabeth's Hand 

Elizabeth was only thirteen when her father 
Henry VIII, died, having appointed Sir Thomas 
Seymour one of the advisory council to the 
executors to whom the government of the coun- 
try was to be entrusted during the minority of 
his eon Edward. About a month later Sey. 
mour was created Baron Seymour of Sudeley 
and made Lord High Admiral. and it was 
then that he proposed formally for the hand of 
the young princess. In spite of the affection in 
which she held Seymour, Elizabeth refused to 
sacrifice her freedom, and shortly afterwards the 
admiral consoled himself by murrying the queen 
dowager. 

After her stepmother's death, in 1548, the 
Position of Elizabeth became one of exceeding 
difficulty. The eyos of the nation were upon 
her, for she was already regarded as a possible 
rival to her half-sister, Mary, in the matter of 
succession to the throne, and the attentions 
which Seymour recommenced to shower on the 
Princess were viewed with a great deal of 
suspicion in many quarters. Seymour wax 
ultimately arrested and executed in 1549, and 
thenceforward Elizabeth's position was less 
periJous, though on more than one occasion 
she was made a prisoner of state. 

Imprisons the Catholic Bishops 

The country as a whole, however, had grown 
restive under the rule of their Catholic queen, 
and when at the age of iwenty-tive Elizabeth 
ascended the throne she had the good will of 
the nation with her. Une of Elizabeth’s first 
acts as sovereign was to imprison the Catholic 
Lishops in the Tower, peuding their taking the 
formal oath of supremacy. 
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Elizabeth and Mary Stuart 


In the early years of her reagn Ehzabeth’s 
preoccupation was the relations existing 

between Scotland and France These, thongh 
outwardly cordial, seemed to the astute queen 
to foretell future trouble When James V 
of Scotland died mn 1542 he was succeeded by 
tus only daughter, Mary Stuart, who on hu 
marriage with the Dauphm of France 
became prospective queen consort of 
that country 

In April, 1559, a peace treaty be 
tween England, Scotland, and ‘France 
was at Cateau Cambres, 
but Ehzabeth with a foresight and 
Sagacity beyond her years realzed 
that a contest was coming in which 
the opponents would|be not so much 
the mhabitants of different countries 
ax the acknowledged supporters of 
different religions 

Supports the Protestants 

Unhesitatingly the Queen of Eng- 
land gave her official support to the 
Protestant parties im the various 
countries and im July 1560, a treaty 
was aligned at Edmburgh, in accord 
ance with which Mary Stuart was 
to abandon all pretensions to the 
throne of England Mary Stuart, 
however, was destined to give Elza 
beth many more anxious moments 
before her tragic death at Fothermgay 
mn 1587 

After the death of Mary’s husband 
Francs II civil war broke out m 
France and in this struggle Elza 
beth ill advisedly meddled, in re 
sponse to the pleadings of the French 
Calvimstic party As the price of 
her aid Havre and Dieppe were sur 
rendered to England, but, when the 
internal affairs of France had been 
adjusted Ehzabeth found that she 
could only hope to retain these ports 
by undertaking 2 contmental cam 
pagn and Havre was handed bach 
to the French m 1563 

Followmg this ep»sode with France 
Ebzabeth seems to have defintely 
regarded Mary Stuart as an enemy 
who was hkely to attempt to wrest 
the crown from her She therefore decided to 
find a suitable husband for this possible nval, 
and it was through the queen’s negotiations that 
Mary marned Darnley on the 29th July 1665 

For Ehzabeth there followed two compara- 
tively peaceful years but at the end of that 
period trouble once more arose Darnley was 
murdered and almost immediately Mary mar- 
med the Larl of Bothwell a man antagomstic 
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to the queen, and who was believed to have 
been concerned in the death of Darnley. The 
followmg year saw Mary Stuart the prisoner of 
the Enghsh queen, and thus began her long 
period of captivity lasting for nearly twenty 
years, and terminating only with the execution 
of the unfortunate Scottish queen 


QUEEN ELIZABETH REVIEWING HER TROOPS 


t 
tose 


was threatened by the 
ppreciation of her duties as queen She rode down to 
\d reviewed her troops, saying that she would be their general 


In 1570 the great Cathohe rebellion broke out 
m the north of England, but as the best brains 
of leaderalup were on the Protestant mde the 
struggle was rather an inconvenience than a 
menace toElvabeth It wasn April, 157] that 
the Queen of England now in her thirty-eighth 
year, contemplated an alhance with the young 
Duke of Anyou brother of Charles of France 
Anjou, however, soon became convinced that 
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Elizabeth meant nothing serious, and when he 
withdrew from the negotiations in July, 1571, 
his younger brother, the Duke d’Alengon, was 
offered as a substitute. 

Francis, Duke d’Alengon, was @ hideous 
dwast, scarred sift the bors: of smallpox, yet 

6 captivat e fancy England's queen, 
and for twelve long years—indeed, until his 
death—she played with the idea of marrying 
this unprepossessing Frenchman, 

Elizabeth's Later Unpopularity 

In the latter yoars of her reign Elizabeth 
became unpopulur both at home and abroad, 
chiefly on account of her religious convictions. 
She was bitterly blamed by the nation for 
allowing Sir Francis Drake to make the attacks 
on the Spanish porte in 1585 and 1586, which 
resultod in 1588 in the sailing of the Spanish 


Armada. 

Throughout the conduct of this campaj 
Elizabeth seems to have behaved in s weak and 
short-sighted manner, and the fact that England 
ultimately triumphed over her enemy was felt 
to be due to the patriotism and self-sacrifice 
of the country rather than to the wisdom of 
its ruler. At the conclusion of the war with 
Spain Elizabeth was fifty-five years of age, 
and from then until her death in 1603 her life, 
both as woman and queen, was comparatively 
lacking in important eventa. 

During her she always obstinately 
refused to name her successor to the crown, 
end it was not until in her seventieth a 
when she lay dying, that she signified her desire 
that James of Scotland should take her 
place upon the throne. 

Nearly ninety years ela) after Elizabeth’s 
death before Mary, the daughter of James IT 
and his first wife, Anne Hyde, became Queen 
of England, following the abdication of her 
father. As Mary II she reigned conjointly with 
her husband, William of Orange. 

Lukewarm Welcome to Mary 

Born at St. James’s Palace on the 30th April, 
(662, Mary began life in an inauspicious manner, 
for, reason of her sex, her arrival pleased 
nobody: and when, some fifteen months later, 
her mother gave birth to a son, Mary’s import- 
ance entirely disappeared for the time being. 

Her younger sister, Anne, who was also 
destined to become Queen of England, on the 
oth F eee 1665, and the o young prinoceses so 

‘el 's yi 6 two i 
wore brought up together and Jdussted in the 
Protestant faith. 

On the death of her brother in 1671, Princess 
Mary became heiress-presumptive to the throne, 
and the question of the disposal of her hand 
i became « matter of national 
William of Orange was proposed 
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~__ Mary and Dutch William | 


as a suitor when the princess was little more 
than ten years of age, but these negotiations 
were interru] by the Dutch war, which broke 
out in 1672, and for a time the idea of an 
alliance with France was favoured. 

In 1677 the negotiations with Holland were 
renewed, and the Prince of Orange visited the 
English Court. He made a formal request for 
the hand of the princess, and the marriage was 
solemnized on the 4th November. Mary’s 
marriage was followed, in 1683, by that of her 
sister, Anne, who became the wife of Prince 
George of Denmark, and this second alliance 
was generally regarded in political circles aa 
@ counter-move to the Dutch match. 

Ber Life in Holland 

Mary’s life in the country of her adoption 
seems to have been unhappy from the start, 
for, though she always identified herself com- 
pletely with the policy of her husband, she never 
enjoyed either his confidence or his affection. 
With her sister Anne she carried on a regular 
correspondence, but from her father she became 
estranged, and after His Majesty’s unsuccessful 
attempts to convince the people of both England 
Would sosteed. his os Ling, Mery separa 

suc a8 . 
James's dethronement by her Thsbend as 
inevitable, and thenceforward the rupture was 
com) 


ane ee 
n to win the crown , 

remained behind in Holland, but joined her 
husband in London in February, 1689, when the 
couple were immediately proclaimed king and 


queen. 

Anne, who had given her essent to the settle- 
ment of the crown on the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, now lived for some years in complete 
retirement, and unhappily the relations between 
the sisters grew leas cordial as the years passed. 

Throughout her reign as Queen of England 
Mary’s life wes exosedingly difficult, for William 
was of an overbearing and jealous temperament, 
and sought to throw on his wife all the troubles 
of statesmanship, reserving for ‘himself the 

lories of the position of monarch. So we find 

ruling the country to the best of her 
ability during William’s absences abroad, and 
meekly accepting the position of consort when 
he was in England. 
Marlborough Shorn of His Appointments 

The Duke of Marlborough’s intrigues with the 
dethroned king added greatiy to the trials that 
beset the new sovereigns, and when, in 1692, 
that statesman’s disloyalty being too obvious 
te disregard any longer, he was deprived of his 
Privileges and appointments, Anne, angry at 
this treatment of her favourite, took the oppor- 
tunity to make a definite break with her sister. 
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Among the chief events associated with the reign of Elisabeth, which extended over forty-five years, were the defeat of 
Spanish Armads, the opening up of British colonise, the rue of a great new Hterature chiefly ornamented 
Mary suffered nessly twenty years imprisonment before 

her death on the block at Fothesingay Caste. ’ 
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Thus in the last years of her life Mary 
found herself estranged from her family, and 
ashe consoled herself for their defection by her 
increased care and attention to her husband’s 
affairs, Barely two years after her quarrel with 
her sister Anne, Mary contracted smallpox and 
died on the 28th December, 1694. 

Anne ascended the throne in 1702, on the 
death of King William III. It was an unpro- 
pitious time for a new monarch to take over 
the reins of government, for the country was 
on the verge of war with France. Indeed, 
England declared her hostile intentions only a 
few days after the coronation of the new queen 


SUCCESSOR OF DUTCH WILLIAM 


Queen Anne, who occupied the throne of England for 
twelve Her accession followed on the death cf 
Witham Tilin 1702, She was the {ast af the Stuart dynasty. 

Anne's reign is regarded as one of the most 
glorious in history, and, though this is doubtless 
due at feast as much to Marlborough’s victories 
over the French and to the termination of the 
War of the Spanish Succession as to any per- 
sonal achievements on the part of the queen her- 
self, ahe waa certainly an influence for good in 
the country. 

When the news of the tremendous triumph at 
Blenheim came, the queen was delighted, and 
when Her Majesty attended the thanksgiving 
service for this victory at St. Paul's, she 
honoured the Duchess of Marlborough by 
having her alone with her in the royal carriage. 
Indeed, for a time, Anne could not do enough 
for Marlborough and his wife. It was at 
Her Majeaty’s personal expense that a palace 
bearing the name of Blenheim was constructed 
in the royal manor of Woodstock, which the 
queen had expressed a wish should be bestowed 
on the duke and his heirs for ever. This popu- 





*Good Queen Anne” 


larity, however, was not destined to last, for 
only seven later Anne, at a council 
meeting on the 3lst December, 1711, ordered 
that her former favourite be deprived of all 
his offices and appointments. 

It was about this time that Anne’s health 
first gave cause for serious preoccupation. 
The queen had previously suffered from gout, 
and early in 1712 she requested that certain 
important debates in the House of Lords be 
adjourned, as a severe artack of gout pre- 
vented Her Majesty from being able to attend. 

Meantime, negotiations for establishing posce 

eantime, nego’ ms for est 

between England and France had been pro- 
ceeding. In August, 1712, a truce was agreed 
to, and by the end of the year it became apparent 
that the anti-peace party in England had no 
longer any substantial following In March, 
1713, a treaty of peace between these two 
countries was signed at Utrecht. The queen, 
hy her staunch support of the Tory party, had 
been largely responsible for the conclusion of 
peace, and thenceforward, despite her failing 
health, Anne became a figure of increasing 
importance in the eyes of politicians both at 
home and abroad. 

In 1723 wides) efforts were made for the 
restoration of the Jacobite dynasty, and the 
queen's continued ill-health excited a deal of 
speculation among the Jacobites. On Christ- 
mas Eve Anne became seriously il], and the 
Whigs caused news of her death to be circulated 
in anti-royalist circles. When. however, at the 
opening of Parliament in the following March, 
the queen appeared in the House of Lords, 
having been carried in a chair by her attendanta, 
a severe blow was struck at the Jacobite party, 
Although the question of the succession con- 
tinued actively to occupy the minds of the 
politicians, the last months of Anne’s reign were 
marked by an absence of active intrigue. 

Her Interest in Church Matters 

Throughout her reign Anne took the greatest 
possible interest, not only in affairs of state, but 
also in the individual welfare of her courtiers 
and subjects. But it was in Church matters 
that the queen showed her greatest zeal, for 
not only was she a deeply religious woman, 
but she held the strongest possible views on 
the way in which ecclesiastical duties should 
be carried out. In nothing did Anne so forcibly 
demonstrate her obstinacy and strength as in 
her determination to be the sole distributor of 
official patronage and preferment in all matters 
"Dung the last months of her reign 

i e last months of her reign Anne’s 
health became i ingly delicate, and she 
succumbed to an attack of dropsy on the 
Ist August, 1714. 
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A GERMAN COMPOSER of MELODIC BEAUTY 
Mendelssohn's Short and Happy Journey through Life, in Which He Kept His Bay's 
Heart and Created Music that Still Charms by its Haunting Sweetness 


JARS LUDWIG FELIX MENDEIS- 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY, well known to all 
the world as “ Mendelssohn,” was born on 
the 3rd February, 1809, at 41 the Grosse 
Michaelisatrasse, Hamburg. The Mendelssohn 
family, a race of highly talented men, can be 
traced back to a Jewish scribe named Mendel, 
who lived at Dessau about the opening of the 
eighteenth century. This man’s son, Mosea 
Mendelssohn, displayed an amazing aptitude for 
learning, and at the 
age of five years was 
placed in the care of 
Rabbi Frankel, who 
soon afterwards —re- 
moved to Berlin. 
Under Frankel’s 
care the boy grew up 
to be one of the most 
learned men in Europe, 
and, though he never 
hecame a Rabbi him- 
self, he was reapected 
far and wide as a philo- 
sopher. He died in 
1786, leaving three sons, 
one of whom, Abra- 
, Tarried Leah 
Bartholdy and became 
the father of the great 
musician. Abraham 
Mendelssohn entered the 
world of commerce, and 
established himself at 
Hamburg. He flourished 
considerably, and at the 
time of Felix’s birth in 1809 he had become 
@ man of considerable standing among his 
si eiag the apeing of 1811 Napol troops 
During the spring lapoleon’s 
occupied Hamburg, and Abraham Mendelssohn, 
who had offended a French officer, was forced 
to fly from the city by night, taking with him 
his wife, his little son, and his two infant 
daughters. They found refuge at Berlin, where 
a home was established in » great square ugly 
house on the Neue Promenade. Here Abra- 
ham’s fourth and lsst child, Paul, was born 
on the 30th October, 1813, and here Felix 
Soon after this migration to Berlin, Abraham 
Mendelssohn had his children baptized into 
the Lutheran Church. He probably did this 
owing to the disabilities under which Jews 
then laboured in Germany. A few years 


The 


THE COMPOSER IN BOYHOOD 


t German composer when twelve years old. 


At thas tender age be had ‘already produced two 
operettas and upwards of uxty other pieces of music, 





afterwards Abraham and his wife were also 
baptized, and took the name “ Bartholdy ” 
in addition to their own. They were now 
completely cut off from the Jewish community, 
who looked on them as renegades; and Felix 
grew up and was educated in all respecte as a 
Christian child. 

Both Felix’s parents were well educated and 
cultured, his mother, in particular, being an 
excellent musician. When her son was three 
years old, Frau Men- 
delasohn began to give 
him music lessons, which 
at first lasted only for 
five minutes, so that 
the little boy might 
not be unduly wearied. 
Felix soon clamoured for 
more and longer lessons, 
a» he found greater 
pleasure in the piano 
than in any of his toys 
or games. During 1816 
the whole family visited 
Paris for some months, 
and Felix and his elder 
sister, Fanny, were for 
o time placed under 
Madame Bigot, a then 
famous piano teacher, 
with whom they both 
made great, strides, On 
their return to Berlin, 
brother and sister began. 
a thorough musical edu- 
cation. They studied 
the piano, the violin, harmony, and composi- 
tion with the best masters of the day, while 
their general education proceeded on the same 
comprehensive scale. 

This intensive culture produced such results 
that in ae Felix made his first appearance 
in public. He the piano in a trio, 
and acquitted Feel ‘canfalke The next 
year he entered the Berlin Singakademie 
as an alto, and henceforward there was never 
any doubt that a distinguished musical career 
lay before him. He studied, he composed, 
he practised, with ing zeal, and with 
such success that by the end of 1821 he had 
written two operettas and more than sixty 
other distinct pieces of music. 

During 1821 Felix was taken to Weimar 
by a friend of Goethe's, who thought that this 
prodigy might interest the great poet. As 
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his friend anticipated, Goethe was captivated, 
and Felix and he became fast friends. The 
first man of letters of Europe and the hoy 
Tusician spent many happy hour, together, 
conversing almost as equals, and when Felix 
played to him by the hour, the author of 
“ Faust” wan dolighted beyond measure. 
Since Goethe was notoriously difficult to please, 
this conquest set, as it were, a cachet upon 
Mendelssohn. Henceforward everyone was pre- 
pared to accept him as a genius—for had not 
Goethe approved of him? 

Famous “Gartenhaus” 

In 1825 the the Mendelasohns moved to a large 
mansion, No. 3 Leipziger Strasse, which was 
surrounded by a spacious garden, in which 
stood the now famous ‘“‘ Gartenhaus ” (garden- 
house). The date of this removal may be 
taken as marking off Mendelssohn’s youth and 
childhood from hin maturity. He was only 
sixteen when it occurred, but he had been 
accustomed to mix in the best musical socit 
of Berlin since his childhood, and he matured 
early. 

‘The “ Gartenhaus ” was a large buil , With 
a spacious hall, capable of olding several 
hundred persons; and here each Sunday 
Abraham Mendelssohn and his wife 
musical partic. Profexsor Zelter, Rossini, 
Moxcheles, Meyerbeer, Kalkbrenner, Weber, 
and many other famous musicians attended 
these gatherings from time to time. 

From these parties, Felix received an impor- 
tant part of his musical education, for here 
he was in the heart of the musical world, in 
touch with all its foremost intellects. Moscheles, 
in particular, was a close friend of the family’s, 
and he wes persuaded to give Felix some 
lessonx, In hia diary he wrote: “To-day .. . 
J gave Felix his first lesson ; but not a moment 
could L conceal from myself the fact that I was 
with my master, not with my pupil.” 

Discovers the Charms of Shakespeare 

Soon after the move to the Leipziger Strasse 
Mendelssohn discovered Shakespeare, and at 
onoe succumbed to his fascination. He and 
hia sister Fanny were especially attracted by 
dA Midawnmer Night's Dream, and as a result 
Mendelssohn began to compose his music to 
that play—his first mature and sustained 
work. The overture waa first performed at 
the “Gartenhaus” by an amateur orchestra 
during the autumn of 1826, and was received 
with enthusiasm by an audience of accom- 
plished musicians, most of them professionals 
of high standing. 

During the next three years Mendelssohn 
was busy attending the courses at Berlin 
University, although he managed to find time 
for a good deal of composition aa well. In 


Visits to London 


April, 1829, he paid his first visit to London 
with hig father. This wae no mere sight- 
seeing jaunt, for his father, having determined 
to allow Felix to adopt a musician’s career, 
took him to England to see if he could find 
an opening there suited to his talents 

On the 23th May Mendelssohn made his 
debut at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
where he conducted his own symphony in CO 
minor (No. 1). He was received with an 
enthusiasm which passed even his wildest 
expectations, and when he conducted again a 
few days later, he was positively overwhelmed 
by the audience. He was received everywhere 
, lionized, and made much of. 

Till the end of the season he was in London, 
conducting his Midsummer Night's Dream 
overture at a concert on the 24th June. July 
and August were passed in touring the west 
of Scotland, a journey which is commemorated 
by the well-known Hebrides concert over- 
ture, He remained in London until May, 1830, 
when, in accordance with his father’s plan 
of experimental travel, he left with Italy as 
his ultimate goal. 

Working in the Eternal City 

Charming and delighting everyone he met, 
Mendelssohn travelled to Rome by easy stages, 
by way of Vienna, Venice, and Florence. By 
the of November he settled down for 
a winter of strenuous hard work in the Eternal 
Cty. Each morning he studied and composed, 
while every afternoon was made memorable 
by visits to all the manifold treasures of the 

‘atican, St. Peter’s, or the Borghese Gallery. 
He thus spent a most profitable six months, 
widening his outlook and strengthening hia 
musical equipment. All the spoiling he had 
Teceived had not affected Mendelssohn, and he 
remained just as much in earnest about his 
musical career. 

Leaving Rome in the spring, he made a tour 
through northern Italy and Switzerland, and 
finally turned his face towards London, where 
he arrived on the 23rd April, 1832. He estab- 
lished himself in his former rooms at No. 103 
Great Portland Street, to which all his old 
friends flocked. His compositions were now 
being played at London concerts as a matter 
of course, and Mendelssohn found a reputation 
as 8 com ready made for him on his 
arrival. His cup of happiness was full. 

Enjoying His Popularity 

He threw himself into the part that the 
fashionable world expected of him with tre- 
mendous gusto, genuinely touched by all the 
nice things people said about him, genuinely 
moved by the music he conducted—especially 
when it happened to be of his own composition. 
Other musicians, Chopin and Liszt, for example, 
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Settles in Leipzig 


have achieved just as complete successes as he 
did, but about Mendelssohn’s youthful triumphs 
there is a spontaneity, an innocence, which 
they lacked. Great ladies might pay him 

court, but he remained unspoiled and wholly 


iinet 

So greatly did he enjoy himself in England 
that, except for a few visita to the Continent, 
Mendelssohn remained in this country until 
September, 1833, 
when he left to take 
up his duties as 
musical director at 
Dusseldorf, = post 
to which he had 
been appointed earlier 
in the year. He 
found the music 
of Dusseldorf in an 
extremely wretched 
condition, and at 
once started reorgan- 
izing it, both in the 
churches and at the 


opera. 

When Mendelasohn 
came to conduct for 
the a fies at the 
opera-house, the 
farmanoe of Mounts 8 
Don Giovanni was 
drowned m a babel 
of boos and catcalls. 
The young musical 
director, therefore, 
refused to proceed 
any of his 
duties until a full 
and ample apology 
was forthcoming 
from_the 
of this demonstra- 
tion, Mendelssohn's 
uncompromising atti- 
tort the. eingaders 
ant © 
apologized abjectly « Fiyeh in the Wi 
The performances at shows en medent m the 
the opera were then ‘tone. (Reproduced 
continued, and thereafter proved ciently 
successful, 

His engagement at Disseldorf was for three 
years, yet, before he had served two of them, 

the management of the world-famous Gewand- 
haus concerts at Leipzig, approached him, 
with a view to his beco their musical 
director. This position was the most distin- 
guished in the German musical world, and the 
invitation was conveyed in the most fiatter- 
ing terms. Mendelssohn hesitated, delayed— 


of + 





ile of the prophet 


MENDELSSOHN 


accepted. He left Diisseldorf in the summer 
of 1835, and by September he was hard at 
work in his new post, rehearsing for the first 
concert of the winter season. 

At Leipzig Mendelssohn found a congenial 
and sympathetic atmosphere. He soon eatab- 
lished himself in a delightful little house, and pro- 
ceeded to throw himself heart and soul into his 


work and his amusements. ‘“ When I first 


THE PROPHET AWAKENED BY THE ANGEL OF THE LORD 


afte the punting by Lord Leighton, PLRLA. Here Lard Laghton 


Mendelssohn depicts 90 vividly m hus famous 
from the orginal wn the Walker Art Gallery, Laverpoat ) 
came to Leipzig,” he said, “I thought I waa 
in Paradise.” Rehearsals went forward admir- 
ably. Moscheles and other old friends came 
to visit him, and new ones flocked around him. 
All too soon the day of the opening concert 
arrived, and the new conductor took up his 
baton, not without nervousness. But the 
programme went through without a hitch. 
Mendelssohn acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of everyone, including himself. 

The succeeding concerts repeated and eclipsed 
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the success of the first. All the world said 
that a more highly successful season could 
not be remembered. Mendelssohn had estab- 
lished a reputation as the most accomplished 
and subtle conductor in Europe. Apparently 
he could use an orchestra as easily aa he played 
a@ piano, bringing out new nuances in well- 
known music and presenting new works with 
a freshness and brilliance that charmed and 
astonished his audiences. 
Falls in Love with Cécile 

‘This concert season was marked for Mendela- 
sohn hy two important private events. His 
father choad, and for the time being everything 
seemed dull aud purposelewt for him. ‘A few 
months later he met and fell violently in love 
with a Mdlle. Cécile Joanrenaud, the daughter 
of a pastor of the French Reformed Church. 
On. the $th September, 1836, he proposed 
wad was wecepted. “ft have just been accepted 
hy Cécile Jeanrenaud,” he wrote to his mother. 
‘My head is quite giddy from the eventa-of 
the day... F feel so rich and happy.” 

Kor three weeks he and his fiancée were left 
te enjoy one another's society. Then Mendels- 
sohn had to return to his duties at Leipzig, 
tor another concert season was near at hand. 
Enapired by his new-found happiness, the con- 
ductor made this second season at the Gewand- 
haus even more suocessful than the first. On 
the 16th March, 1837, the season at last ended, 
and Mendelssohn hastened to Frankfort, where 
Céeile lived. They were married twelve days 
later, and they apent a six weeks’ honeymoon 
at Freiburg im Breisgau, the following two 
months being occupied in a round of Visite. 
On the 24th August Mendelasohn left his wife 
with her mother, and set out on a professional 
visit to England. 

Hurrying Back to His Wife 

During the visit he renewed many friendships 
in London, and conducted his own magnificent 
oratorio, St. Paul, at the Birmingham festival. 
Although prossed to prolong his visit, he was 
all impatience to see his wife again, and by the 
Ist October he had joined her at Leipzig. He 
now took a larger house, and prepared for the 
approaching concert season. The next two yeara 
slipped by awiftly and happily for him. He was 
successful in all he attempted ; he had a beauti- 
ful wife, a great reputation, comfortable means. 

Tn 1842 Mendelssohn paid a visit of a month 
to London. During this stay he was twice 
commanded to appear befare Queen Victoria. 
and Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace. 
The royal couple were delighted with him 
beyond all measure. The prince himself played 
the organ turn and turn about with Mendels- 
sohn, who also accompanied the queen while 
ahe sang two of his songs. 
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In the following year Mendelssohn realized 
his greatest ambition by establishing the 
conservatoire at Leipzig. A large legacy had 
been left to the town to be used for any public 
purpose, and the King of Saxony now aug- 
mented this sum, and directed that it should 
be applied to setting up a conservatoire. A 
portion of the Gewandhaus was temporarily 
allotted to the infant establishment, and during 

il classes began. 

Mendelssohn and Robert Schumann were 
the first professors of composition and the piano, 
while Hauptmann, the moxt learned theoriat 
in Europe, attended to harmony and counter- 
point. There were only forty-two studenta 
at fir, yet never has any musical institution 
hal so brilliant a staff as thene three professors, 

Works for the King of Prussia 

In addition to all the hard work entailed 
by this new venture, Mendelssohn was aleo 
busy composing. He was working at his 
Elijah, the greatest of his oratorios, and also 
at various compositions which the King of 
Prussia had specially commissioned from him. 

This work for the Prussian Court grew and 
grew in volume. No sooner did Mendelasohn 
complete one work than two more would be 
demanded from him. He, therefore, gave up 
his house at Leipzig, and moved to Berlin, 
where bad estonia oe mth his ae in the 

tt house on the Leipziger Strasse, leavi 
the Gewandbaus converts under the tomporary 
direction of Ferdinand Hiller. He passed the 
winter of 1843-44 busy on a series of works for 
the Berlin Cathedral. 

The king desired him to prepare incidental 
music for the Humenides of Aischylus, bu 
this he refused to do, as, in his judgment, the 
task could never be carried out satisfactorily. 
Courtiers tortured this into a mere stubborn 
and pig-headed refusal to do as the king asked, 
and poor Mendelssohn was soon regarded with 
scant favour. His work for the Court had 
been growing increasingly onerous, and now 
his position in Berlin became insupportable. 

Relieved of His Court Appointment 

During 1844 he paid another triumphant 
visit to London, but on his return he found 
affairs at Berlin worse than they had ever been. 
He therefore petitioned to be allowed to 
retire from his wearisome post of composer 
to the Court, and this the king allowed him to 
do. His health had been adversely affected 
by the continual friction and squabbles of 
this Berlin period, so that he and his wife 
passed most of the year 1844 in complete 
rest at Frankfort. Early in 1845, vigorous once 
more in mind and body, he returned to his 
old position at Leipzig—and to bappiness. 

All his old friends welcomed his return. 
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Excellence aa a Teacher MENDELSSOHN 


The Gewandhaus orchestra im- TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED MUSICIAN 
proved wonderfully, the conser- tad 
vatore began io hum with i § 


aetavity, the whole of Leipug 
seemed to rejoice that Mendels 
sohn was back agam. In teach- 
ing at his beloved conservatoire 
he now became more active than 
ever, taking entire charge of two 
pnno classes and one class for 


at lus best’ No trouble was too 
great for him to take, no matter 
too trivial for his earnest atten- 
tuon, The only thing that upset 
ium was carelessness. He set 
great store by what could be 
Iearned from hstenmg to m- 
formed and accomphshed singing 
“Tf you want to play with 
true feeling,” ran hus invariable 
advice, “you must listen to 
good singers You will learn 
far more from them than from 
any players you are bkely to 
meet with” All his students 
were devoted to hum, for he was 
always just, kand, and-rarest of 
all virtues in a i musiciaD 
—wilhng to own himself in the 
‘wrong when he made a mutake. 
Jenny Lind 

The season at the Gewandhaus 
during the winter of 1845-46 was 
an exceptionally brillant one. 
Jenny Lind was specially en- 
gaged to sing at several concerts. 
She stayed with Mendelasohn, 
an old friend of hers, and sang 
hus songs as they had never been 
sung before, the composer him- 
self mvanably ony nying her 
at the piano wandhaus 
orchestra, encores seemed to 
have reached a standard of ex- 
cellence hitherto unapproached 
On Easter Sunday, 1846, Jenny 
Lind and Mendelssohn both 
appeared at a final chamber 
concert This was a doubly 
memorable occason, for not 
only did the great songstress 
surpass herself, but 1t 
to be Mendelaschn’s last public 
appearance at Leipzig 

In spite of all the engagements 
and labours of this busy winter, The Mendalwohn monument xt Leipng ‘Thus fine statue commemorates 
Mondelasohn had found time to je grat mimcan, whe way w oumaiy cranecied mi th S07 apd wi 
continue bis work on Ehjah  gentieman, as well as a great musician, Mendelssohn was loved by all 
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which at last, in the spring of 1846, neared 
completion. During July, 1848, the whole work 
‘was dispatched to for translation, as 
it had been written specially for this 
A month later the com followed his 
manuscript, and on the 18th August he arrived 
in London for the ninth time. 

He now set about holding rehearsals for a 
first, performance of Flijah, and all thet could 


A MASTER CREATOR OF SWEET MUSIC 


‘The wonderful popularity of many of Mendelssobn’s com 
Soiree ate eee 
To Mendalsecha, too, we owe the reaiscovery 
possibly be done to ensure a brilliant first 

ance was scoomplished. So much 
Isborious work com into so few days, 
however, told upon lelsschn’s health, but 
he insisted on doing everything himself, with 
the result that he soon grew careworn, over- 
tired, and nervous. 

On the 26th August the first public per- 
formance took place at Birmingham, and few 
compositions have ever been received with 
such an outburst of enthusiasm. As he stood, 













Ym tay wong notably 


the roids coniponece 


Bach's choral works. 


Death of His Sister 


baton in hand, the cheering audience 
when the performance was over, he must have 
felt that here were adequate reward and appre- 
ee tas Ga lan omebaiae te 
anxiety that this mighty composition 

cost him. Directly the Birmingham festival 
was over, he went to London, where he rested. 
in complete fiuiet, for a few days, and then 


returned to Leipzig. 

On the 14th May, 1847, Mendels- 
sohn’s beloved sister Fanny died 
suddenly, The shock of her cents 
completel; trated her bi er, 
who neva teally recovered from 
it. His friends said that from that 
dey onwards he never laughed again. 

through the summer he continued 
ill in body and sick at heart, seek- 
ing everywhere a distraction he 
could not find. His visit to England 
had thoroughly overstrained him, 
and this blow now completed a 
breakdown of his nerves. During 
October he grew markedly worse, 
all hope of saving his life vanished, 
and on the 4th November, 1847, he 
died peacefully. He was buried be- 
side his father and mother in Berlin. 

Claims to Fame 

As a composer Mendelasohn ranks 
with the greatest of his century, aa 
he unfailing popularity of such 

as the “Songs without 
Wo the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. rausic, and KHlijah bears wit- 
ness. He has a further claim to 
fame, for it is to Mendelssohn that 
we owe the rediscovery of the 
choral works of Bach, after they 
hed lain a century forgotten. Many 
features of the designa used by 
Mendelssohn for his oratorios were 
inspired by Bach’s choral works. 
Mendelssohn took Bach’s method of 
counterpoint and on that modelled 
his own, combining with it a free 
development of the sonata form, 
not unlike that which Beethoven 
founded on the lines prescribed by 
Haydn. Though basing himself on such con- 
servative principles, Mendelssohn succeeded 
in evolving an entirely original style which 
was essentially his own. 

Mendelssohn was the most charming of 
men. Much of the boy remained in him to 
the end. He was hovoursble, scrupulous, and 
fair-minded. not only a great musician, but 
@ great gentleman. 

[See “ Mendekeohn,” by W. S. Rochsiro (Great 
Musicians Series), (1884).] 
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MEN Who SAVED MILLIONS of LIVES 
The Diligent Investigations and Incalculably Valuable Discoveries of Edward Jenner, 
Robert Koch, and Elie Metchnikoff, who Spent their Lives in Conquering Disease 


Rue their horses close together, and with 
slackened bridles, along the road between 
Gloucester and Bristol, two young men were 
engaged in earnest talk. 

“Gardner,” said one of them, who was 
amartly dressed in a blue coat with yellow 
puttons and carried a handsome silver-topped 
riding whip, “‘ have entrusted a most important 
matter to you, which I firmly believe will prove 
of essential benefit to the human race. I know 


you, and should not wish what { have stated 
DISCOVERER OF VACCINATION 


to be brought into conver- 
sation, for should anything 
untoward tur up in my 
experiments I should be 
made, particularly by my 
medical brethren, the sub- 
ject of ridicule—for I am 
the mark they all shoot at.” 

The speaker was Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner, at that time a 
general practitioner in a 
small country town and 
quite unknown to the world. 
‘The secret which he confided 
to his friend was that he 
believed it possible to pre- 
vent the disease of smallpox 
by inoculation with the 
virus of cowpox, a disease 
then very prevalent among 
cattle in the west of 
England, 

This was the first occa- 
sion on which Jenner spoke The English physician, 
of his discovery to any- ‘meas the founder 
body not connected with 
his profession, and the fact that he did so 
is evidence that his sensitive nature had been 
deeply wounded by the unsympathetic attitude 
of his brother physicians. Most of them 
agsured him that farther efforts could only end 
in disappointment. Just as the poet Keats was 
told by the critios to “* go back to his gallipote,”* 
80 Jenner received plain hints that he could 
better employ his time looking after his patients 
and studying the habite of cuckoos and hedge- 


There were some, of course, who realized that 
the debonair young doctor was on the track of 
an epoch-making discovery. But the majority 
of Jenner’s critica did not even pay him the 
compliment of considering his evidence. They 
condemned the mere idea of vaccination as at 
once ridiculous and dangerous. It was suffi- 





Edward Jenner, who claims 
for the alleviation of smallpox, 


cient for these older physicians that Jenner was 
young and inexperienced and therefore bound 
to be wrong. 

‘Nobody realized his liability to err more than 
Jenner himeelf. He knew that what he had in 
mind at the time was the merest glimpse of the 
truth derived from a chance remark, which, if 
it had been withheld, might have meant meny 
years of groping in the dark ; and he also knew 
that much study and careful experiment would 
be necessary before he could develop his idea. 

Youth and error are not 
always synonymous, Mar- 
coni was barely twenty-two 
when he made his wireless 
discoveries ; Newton had 
thought out his doctrine of 
light and colour when he 
was twenty; Bacon wrote 
his “ Temporis Partus Maxi- 
mus” before he had reached. 
that age; and Jenner was 
still younger when he first 
perceived the truth that 
delivered humanity from a 
scourge that had ravaged it, 
for over 800 years. 

Edward Jenner was born 
at Berkeley, in Gloucester- 
shire, on the 17th May, 
1749. His father, who was 
rector of the parish, died 
three years later, leaving 
Edward to the care of a 
much older brother. He was 
educated at, Wotton-under- 
Edge and Cirencester. At 
nine years he developed independently a taste 
for natural history which led him to separate 
himself from his school companions and spend 
many hours searching for the fossils, in which 
the neighbourhood of Cirencester abounds, and 
collecting the nests of the dormouse. 

Hig interest in the habits and history of 
animals, however, quickly gave place to a 
passion for dissection and analysis of them. 
Jenner was never a natural historian in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Some of his 
observations of the habits of cuckoos, for 
example, were singularly misguided. But in the 
study of the minute and delicate organisms of 
small creatures he displayed a remarkably 
precocious skill. 

Against the wishes of the brother who was 
also a father to him, and who wanted him to 


the system of ‘vaccination 
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enter the Church, Jenner decided upon a 
medical career. He was sent to study under 
the guidance of Daniel Ludlow, a surgeon of 
Sodbury, near Bristol, and it was here that the 
seemingly trivial incident occurred which was 
of such importance to the young student. 
One day a young woman came to the surgery 
for medical advice. The matter being slight, 
Jenner was allowed to undertake the consulta- 
tion. During the course of conversation, the 
subject of smallpox was mentioned, and the 
young woman volunteered a statement. 
“ | cannot take that disease,” she said, “ for 
Ihave had cowpox.” 
Matter of Common Knowledge 
Jenner’s attention was instantly arrested by 
this circumstance, and he learned with further 
astonishment and interest that what his patient 
told him was a matter of common knowledge 
among the dairymaids in the district. Many of 
them who had contracted the mild complaint 
of cowpox through milking diseased cows, and 
had afterwarda come into close contact with 
persons suffering from smallpox, found that 
they oscaped contagion, altho they fully 
expected to fall victims to the dread disease. 
juperstition does not often come to the aid 
of acience, but here was a oase where the goasip 
of peasants led directly to a great discovery. 
Fors years it had been known by quite ignorant 
people that one form of disease could immunize 
@ person from another and worse one. Yet no 
medical man had apparently heard of the fact 
or, having heard of it, thought it worthy of 
serious investigation. 
dJenner’s mind, however, waa well prepared 
for the reception of that interesting little bit ot 
informati His very youthfulness mado him 
Jena sceptical of what an older man, hidebound 
with pedantic notions, would probably have 
dismissed as “an old wives’ tale.” His alert 
mind, albeit untrained and unlearned, instantly 
saw the possibility that a scientific explanation 
for what the dairymaids accepted as a natural 
course of events might lead to consequences of 
unlimited value to the human race, 
Joy in Overcoming Disease 
“The joy I felt,” he wrote, “at the 
of being the instrument destined to take away 
from the world one of its greatest calamities, 
blended with the fond hope of enjoying inde- 
pendence and domestic and happiness, 
was often so excessive that, in pursuing my 
favourite subject among the meadows, J have 
sometimes found myself in a kind of reverie. 
It_is pleasant to me to recollect that these 
Teflections alwaya ended in devout acknow- 
Jedgments to thet Being from whom this and 
all other merviex flow.“ 
‘When he was twenty-one Jenner came to 
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London and continued his education under the 
guidance of John Hunter, one of the most 
celebrated physicians and scientiste of the age. 
‘The eager pupil lost no time in explaining to 
his master the great hope of his career. He 
received kindly hy ensourseamen Hunter advised 
him to be “ patient and accurate.” Above all, 
experiment was nec: , and both master and 
pupil fully realized that this would present the 
very greatest. difficulty. 
Arranging Zoological Specimens 

After two years hard study Jenner was 
appointed, through the recommendation of John 
Hunter, to prepare and arrange the valuable 
zoological apecimens collected during Captain 
Cook’s first voyage in 1771. He cartied out this 
work so well that his employer, Sir Joseph 
Banks, offered him the appointment of naturalist 
to the second expedition. But Jenner declined, 
He had already decided upon the main object 
of his future studies, and he was anxious to 
settle down quietly and devote his spare time 
to the working out of his discovery. 

In 1773 He iatumed to his native beh of 
Berkeley and began to tise as a cian 
and cf mn. He succeded almost Sense, and 
rapidly became a well-known in the town 
gi. account both of his social and his intellectual 

nobody guessed that the dandified 


on horseback to see his patients, 
y as gay and lighth as his 
was inwardly deeply 


a with. a secret that might enable him to 
“ stand between the dead and the living” and 
wipe out a terrible plague, and that he was 
continually haunted by dread oi failure and its 
consequences. Every case of smallpox that 
came to his knowledge affected him like 
personal reproach. 
Experiments on Eels and Hedgchogs 

As though to seck relief from his intense 
preoccupation, and to escape from the sense of 
responstnilyy that weighed upon him, Jenner 

lung himself into # variety of pursuits, and he 
event indulged in the writing of light verse. 
From time to time Hunter wrote to him, urging 
the carrying out of certain obscure experiments 
upon eels and hedgehogs and earth-worms. 
The elder man seemed puzzled at times by 
Jenner's apparent diletorinews in carrying out 
these experiments, but the truth was that 
Jenner's most vital energies were all the while 
engaged upon working out the Xp problem 
thst held the foremost place in his mind. 

He found time, however, to establish a local 
medical society, to the members of which he 
read valuable papers on rheumatic affections of 
the heart, ophthalmia, and cowpox. Upon the 
last-mentioned subject, which was so near to 
his heart, he was as yet unable to deliver any 
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profound new truth. His opportunities for 
making experimenta were very few, and until 
he could gather real evidence he had nothing to 
work upon but a haunting intuition derived 
from hearsay. 

It was not until 1780, more than ten years 
after his first glimpse of the truth, that Jenner 
was able, after much perplexing inquiry and 
study, to take some few tentative steps towards 
the scientific elucidation of what many doctors 
and men of science thought to be merely a com- 
cidence in nature. 

Theoretically, Jenner believed that cowpoa 
and smallpox were but different varieties of the 


TOMB OF A GREAT BENEFACTOR 


Rémard Jenner lies buried in Berkeley church, Gloucsster. 
gure, | Ie was at Berkeley that be was horn, hu father being 
the rector of the paruh at the tune. ‘Jenner's house, 
“The Chantey," was situated next to the churchyard. 
same disease, The proof of this, however, was 
fraught with enormous difficulties. Jenner was 
often mislod, and at every point in his inves- 
tigations he encountered contradictions and 
obstacles which threatened to destroy the labour 
of years, But he faced them honestly, and not 
even the most vigorous opponents of the prin- 
ciple of vaccination ever found so many serious 
arguments against it as Jenner himself. 

It was necessary to discover the origin of 
this disease which mankind owed to the domesti- 
cation of animals. Jenner at one time believed 
that it began with an affection of horses com- 
monly known as “ the grease,” the symptoms 

ing inflammation and eruption around the 
animal ’s heel. He spent much time in making 
inquiries as to how this disease might be com- 
municated to the cows, and great was his 





Batfied by False Gtues | 


exultation when at last he heard af # case where 
an ostler had dressed 4 diseased hore and 
afterwards milked 8 cow for a dairymaid whom 
he was courting. The cow developed “ cow- 

pox,” and the dairymaid contracted it. But this, 
Biter all, was but an isolated case, and Jenner, 
after reflection, was compelled to admit that it 
provided no real evidence. 

Inoculates His Infant Son 

By such false clues as these, which seemed at 
first to promise immediate elucidation, Jenner 
was contipually baffied, but he never lost hope, 
So deep was his conviction that cowpox, or 
animal pox of any kind, in some way immm 
human beings from smallpox that, in Novem- 
ber, 1789, he inoculated his infant son with 
swinepox matter. The inoculation was suo- 
cessful, for the child contracted swinepox in a 
slight form. It was impossible, however, to 
test its value as a prevention 
since the child did not come into contact with, 
the disease. 

As a result of another investigation Jenner 
was again faced with a flat contradiction of his 
theory. He found that the disease commonly 
called cowpox did not invariably protect: people 
from amallpox. Many cases came to light that 
seemed to prove both science and superstition 
wholly fallacious. But Jenner clung to his 
inmost conviction, and, as a result of a ay 
closer investigation, he proved that it was only 
while the cowpox was ina certain that the 
variola derived £ from it was capable of rendering 
a human being immune from smallpox. At 
other times it was useless. 

His Greatest Triumph 

This conclusion, based upon reasoning and 
verified, not by actual inoculation and exposure 
to smallpox, but by a laborious process of in- 
vestigation of the actual facts, constitutes the 
greatest triumph of Jenner's work. It decided 
him that he could proceed to inoculate people 
with cowpox matter, at ite proper stage of 
development, and deliberately expose them to 
smallpox infection without the slightest risk 
of infection. The principle of vaccination was 
theoretically proven, although it remained to 
be carried out in fact. 

At last, on the 14th May, 1796, Jenner inocu- 
lated a healthy boy of eight years, named 
James Phipps, with carefully chosen matter 
from cowpox veaicles on the hand of Sarah 
Nelmes. The vaccination was succesaful, but 
this time Jenner intended to put his to 
the crucial test and expose his subject to the 
disease which he hoped to conquer. On the 
let July the boy was deliberately infected with 
smallpox matter, but he did not take the disease. 

“But now listen to the most delightful 
part of my story,” wrote Jenner, in an enthusi-~ 
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IN THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


STUDYING SLEEPING SICKNESS 


from the felt) at Entebbe, 
discover a remedy for 


Robert Koch (the seventh figure 
‘went to investigate the cause and 





aatio letter describing his triumph. “The boy 
has since been inoculated for the smallpox 
which, as I ventured to predict, produced no 
effect. I shall now pursue my expermmente with 
redoubled ardour.” 

Seeking Volunteers for Vuccination 

Jenner embodied his investigations in a 

phiet entitled “ Inquiry into the Cause and 
Sitects of Variolar Vaccinm,” but, on considera- 
tion, he decided to withhold publication until he 
had made further experiments. For this pur- 
pose he travelled to London, where he spent 
three months endeavouring to find volunteers 
for vaccination. Much depressed by his failure, 
and still uncertain aa to whether the time was 
yet ripe for the reception of his great discovery, 
he returned to Berkeley, He decided, however, 
to publish his pamphlet. 

Further experiments were suspended for some 
while owing to the complete disappearance of 
cowpox from the West Country dairies. Mean- 
while the seeds that Jenner had sown during his 
London visit began to sprout. Henry Clive, 
surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital, inoculated 
vaccine matter obtained from Jenner over the 
diseased hip-joint of a child, thinking that the 
counter-irritation might relieve the pain. He 
then found that the child was incapable of 
aoquiring smallpox. 

Unfortunately the wide publicity that was 
given to the theory of vaccination as a result 
of this experiment led to a disastrous incident 


For biogrephies wot imcinded in 


sleepang sickness, 
he journeyed into South Africa and gave his earnest attention to disco 


= 


trative headquarters of Uganda, wiuther he 
his wists #9 Africa—be made three wn all 
@ means of preventing mnderpest, 


which placed Jenner’s cause in grave jeopardy, 
A man named George mn, who, as it was 
afterwards discovered, knew nothing of the real 
facts about vaccination, published a pamphlet 
describing ite advantages in extravagant lan- 
guage. Unknown to Jenner, this charlatan 
opened an institute in London and began prac. 
tising vaccination. Many of his unfortunate 
victims contracted emallpox, and a scare was 
Taised, 


Jenner hastened to London and quickly 
showed that the vaccine used had been con- 
taminated with smallpox variole. By this 
time many doctors and non-professional persons 
were inoculating people with Pearson’s impure 
vaccine, and endless trouble was caused by this 
gross r buse of a great discovery. 

Formation of Jennerian Society 

During the remainder of his busy life Jenner 
was more concerned about the atupidity of those 
who adopted his principles without carrying out 
his instructions than about the attacks of the 
anti-vaccinationists. In 1802 a Jennerian 
Society was formed, but six years later Jenner 
withdrew his support owing to disagreement 
with the methods employed by the resident 
inoculator. A national vaccine establishment 
followed, but Jeaner was unable to give full 
attention to its development on sccount of bus 
eldest son’s illness, and during his absence his 

At his own small surgery in Berkeley, Jenner 
the Growps see deteiled Index 
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JENNER, KOCH, AND METCHNIKOFF 


vaccinated people free of charge, and there were 
often as many as three hundred people waiting 
at his door, “The vaocine clerk of the whole 
world,” aa Jenner came to be known, refused all 
the offers that were made to him to practise in 
London, preferring to remain among his own 
people and to carry out his further studies in 
comparative solitude. 

So widespread was tho public response to the 
Principle of vaccination that Jenner might easily 
have made a fortune out of his discovery, but 
it was not until 1801 that the little country 

A CELEBRATED BACTERIOLOGIST 





Robert Koch, who succeeded in solating the bacillus of 
fuberealoss and greatly extended our knowledge of those 
scourges of mankind, Asiatic cholera and bubomc plague. 
surgeon’s devotion to a great cause was rewarded 
by a Government grant of £10,000. A further 
sum of £20,000 was paid to him in 1806, but 
Jenner's gratification at this appreciation of his 
efforta was tempered by keen disappointment 
at the Government’s refusal to pass legielation 
Tegularizing and controlling the supply of 
vaccine, 

Vaecination became universal during Jenner's 
life, but it was a continual source of mortification 
to its discoverer that the widespread use of 
faulty vaccine produced harm instead of good. 
People who were incapable of practising vac- 
cination aa a science preached it as a religion. 
Faulty inoculations were carried out to the 
accompaniment of emotional outpourings and 





Attacks on Jenner's Theory 
elaborate rites. In Russia the first child to be 
vaccinated was christened “ Vaccinov.” 

All this vexed Jenner, who had no thought but 
for the furtherance of scientific trath. More- 
over, the crimes that were committed in the 
name of vaccination ultimately redounded upon 
himself aa the originator of a practice that could 
easily be abused. 

Fresh epidemics of smallpox Jed to renewed. 
attacks upon Jenner's theory, and even in old 
age he was obliged to emerge from well-earned 
retirement in order to show that it was not 
vaecination, but the carelessness of the inocu- 
lators that was responsible for the renewed 
outbreak of the disease. 

Saviour of Innumerable Lives 

Shortly before he died, on the 25th January, 
1823, he issued a statement declaring that his 
opinion of vaccination was precisely ag it was 
when he first promulgated the discovery, and 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
saved many more millions of lives than had been 
sacrificed during the Napoleonic Wars. 

Just as Jenner, in England, had suffered 
much from the hands of enthusiastic, but in- 
competent, disciples, so, nearly century later, 
Robert Koch, the German bacteriologist, was 
victimized by admirers who hailed him as the 
conqueror of consumption. 

Koch did not discover a cure for Sonera pion, 
although he believed at first that he would be 
able to wipe out this terrible scourge as com- 
pletely as Jenner had conquered smallpox. 
The German doctor, however, did discover, in 
“ tuberculin,” a preparation of killed tubercle 
bacilli, an almost infallible test for the detection 
of tuberculosis, and in this way he saved the lives 
of many people in whom the disease was develop- 
ing unnoticed and unchecked, 

Early Life of Robert Koch 

Robert Koch was born on the 11th December, 
1843, at Klausthal, Hanover. He was one of 
thirteen children of an official in the Prussian 
Forestry department. Like Jenner, he began 
life as an ordinary physician, refusing other 
more remunerative positions for which his 
bniliant grits qualified him in order to assure 
himeelf leisure for private research. 

His labours were soon rewarded. In 1876 
he was able to announce to the world that 
he had obtained a pure culture of the bacillua 
of anthrax, and also that he had discovered 
a method of preventive inoculation against 
that terrible disease. This was a tremendous 
achievement, for hitherto scientists had been 
completely baffled by the deadly anthrax which 
gy took a heavy toll of animal and human 

le. 


Koch was much more fortunate than Jenner 
in the recognition that he won for his researches 
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Fighting Tuberculosis 


among the intelligent people in Germany. The 
Prussian Government granted him s yearly 
income on the strength of this one discovery, 
@ circumstance that aroused some adverse com- 
ment. Scandalized army officers, in fact, were 
heard to complain that Koch already received 
‘ag much pay as a captain of artillery. 

In 1882 Koch succeeded in isolating the 
bacillus of tuberculosis, and then, for eight 
years, he worked unceasingly in search of a 
preventive against this disease which would 
‘be no less effective than the one he had dis- 
covered in respect of anthrax. Perhaps it is 
not surprising that when he first experimented 
with “ tuberculin ” he allowed 
hia great hopes to carry him 
away, with the result that 
misleading reports of the effi- 
cacy of his discovery were 
widely circulated. 

Valuable Discovery 

Koch’s reputation was not 
lessened by this set-back, but 
rather enhanced, for “ tuber- 
culin ” was a really valuable 
discovery, and he had pushed 
research farther than any 
scientist engaged in the war- 
fare against a terrible 
ae . “The greatest Ger- 
man doctor of our time,” as 
his countrymen called him, 
visited London in 1901 and 
created a sensation by his 
announcement that human 
and bovine tuberculosis were * 
not, as had hitherto been 
supposed, the same disease. 

This assertion produced a 
dramatic result in England. 
At that time a great effort 
was being made to combat 
the rapid spread of consump- 
tion. A commission had been 
appointed to take drastic pom a Rusuan, 
steps against the spread of 
infection, and one of the 
@ecisions arrived at was that large quantities 
of tubercular cattle in this country would have 
to _be destroyed. 

Koch’s view that consumption was not 
acquired through drinking the milk of tuber- 
cular cows made such an impression that the 
cattle owners in England successfully appealed 
against the order for the destruction of their 
cows. For a time there was a complete reaction 
against previous theories of infection, but Koch 
subsequently modified his view, and to-day the 
utmost vigilance is still exercised in regard to 
infected cattle. 






METCHNIKOFF AND HIS FAITHFUL ALLY 


JENNER, KOCH, AND METCRNIKOFF 


The German doctor, working under better 
conditions than Jenner, and aided by the general 
increase of scientific knowledge in his time, 
carried the campaign against disease a long 
stage forward. He will always be remembered 
as the originator of the principle of immuniza- 
tion against bacterial infection by the prompt 
administration of killed cultures of the infected 
agency. By this means he protected mankind 
against Asiatic cholera and bubonic plague, 
and he made important investigations in respect 
of sleeping sickness and the African rinderpest. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1905, and 
ded five years later on the 28th May, 1910. 


Ee Metchnikofi, one of the leading bactenologrsts of modern 
tumes, became a naturalized Frenchman. 
milk would set up opposition to mtestinal bactena and thus prolong human lfe. 


He expressed the belief that a diet of sour 


Other bacteriologists in recent years have 
made wonderful discoveries showing still further 
how man may fight disease by the method of 
inoculation which Jenner was the first to adopt 


scientifically, Complaints ranging from diph- 
theria to a bad cold are nowadays checked in 
their early stages by the injection of a serum 
prepared from tie bacillus of the complaint 
in question. 

‘There have even been attempts to prevent 
fatigue by inoculation with the toxin which 
is produced in human muscles that have been 
overworked; and, in 1009, 8 Russian professor 
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of zoology, named Elke Metchnikoff, startled 
the whole world by his theory that the bacillus 
existing in sour milk acts as a preventive 
against the advance of old age. 

Unfortunately, it was not until] Metchnikoff 
began to feel the oncoming of age in himself that 
he developed the most interesting of his theories, 
and he did not live long enough to pursue his 
investigations very far. He left behind him, 
however, & mass of valuable data, both statis- 
tical and experimental, which forms the basis 
of the great activity going on in laboratories all 
over the world and the aim of which is to 
unravel the mystery of death as well as diseasc. 

Metchnikoff was born on the 15th May, 1845, 
at Wanobka, in Russia. His life was dedicated 


BELIEVER IN LIFE PROLONGATION 


we 


‘That man need not succumb to disease was a firmly rooted 
belief of Metchnikofl, He also advanced the that 
natural death need not take place 20 soon as it 
to science from a very early age. He spent his 
youth and manhood uneventfully in labora- 
tories and hospitals, gathering the material 
which he used in later life in compiling his two 
most famous books, “The Nature of Man” and 
“The Prolongation of Life.” 

After completing his studies in Russia and 
Germany Metchnikoff was appointed professor 
of zoology at the University of Odessa. His 
duties were light, which enabled him to devote 
much time to private studies. Bacteriology 
then attracted him, and as a result of some 
important researches into the function of 
the white and red blood corpuscles, he was 
appointed in 1887 to the post of assistant 
director to the Pasteur Institute in Paria. 





Mankind’s Age-long Enemies 


Here, amidst surroundings that provided 
him with ever-increasing knowledge and experi- 
ence, he gradually formed his conception of a 
new plan of attack upon the three age-long 
enemies of mankind—disease, old age, and 
death. He did not publish his conclusions until 
he had passed his sixtieth year. 

Metchnikoff’s main contentions were that 
man need not die of disease, and that even 
natural death is the result of a disease which 
can be arrested, making it possible for human 
Ife to be prolonged for very much longer than 
the traditional three score years and ten. He 
believed that when death came it should be as 
the result of an instinct just as strong as that 
which impels people to hold on to life. 

Views on Natural Death 

In his attempt to prove his case, Metchnikoff 
lost no opportunity of visiting centenarians 
and people who had lived several years beyond 
a hundred, He soup thet there were many 
more of these people than is usually supposed, 
and that although. of course, they suffered from 
bodily and mental decay, there were still signa 
in them of continued reproduction of the body 
and brain cells. He came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that death was not simply a matter 
of “ wearing ovt,” but that it followed, more or 
less rapidly, upon certain morbid ¢ . 

One of the most striking of Metchnikoff's 
divcoveries was that the remedy which Nature 
provides for the resistance of di in man 
develops, in the long run, into the “ disease ” 
of doath. In other words, the cells in the blood 
known as the “ phagocytes,” whose function is 
to attack disease germs in the blood-stream, 
also have a deteriorating effect upon the human 
organism and lead to its premature decay. To 
this process, and to the activity of microbes 
resulting from the putrefaction of food, Metoh- 
nikoff ascribed the shortening of man’s life. 

Prolongation of Human Life 

Considerable opposition was aroused by 
Metchnikoff’s views, but he remained staunch 
in his belief that human life could be prolonged, 
at beven declared that it was not until an indi- 

i ad passed the age of f ears that a 
true “ sense of life ” was developed, which made 
it of vital importance that many more years 
should be added to the normal span. 

Metchnikoff, in fact, wes as much a philoso. 
pher as a scientist, and while he urged mankind 
to cultivate the will to live long and live wisely, 
he showed how scientific knowledge could help. 

Metchnikoff received the Nobel Prize in 1908, 
and died on the 16th June, 1916, 

[See Metchnikof’s “Immunity in Infectious Dis- 
canes ™ (1906) and “The Prolongation of Life" (1907); 
Koch's * On Cholera Bactera ” (1856) and “* On Bacteri- 
ological Investigation ” (1891); and “ Life of Edward 
Jenner,” by Dr. John Baron (1850).] 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE 


The PETER PAN of MODERN LITERATURE 
How the Spirit of Youth in the Heart of Sir James Barrie has Delighted Thousands 


of 
“I AM a man of sentiment only,” says 
‘Tommy in “Tommy and Grivel,” i 
for his creator, Sir James Barrie. He would 
‘be different if he could, we feel, and yet, what 
man is more noble than the man of sentiment ? 
This particular “man of sentiment” came 
— that land of conquerors, Scotland, as 
long ago aa 1883, eager to subjugate literary 
England. As journalist, as essayist, es novelist, 
as playwright, he bas sin JAMES BARRIE 
caught us completely in 7 
the web of his phantasy, 
and made us all willing 
partners in bis dreams, 
‘Last of all, he has en- 
trapped that most con- 
crete and matter-of-fact 
institution, the cinema, 
and has voyaged to 
America, there to watch 
over the adventures of 
Peter Pan in film form. 
Sir James Matthew 
Barrie waa born at 
Kirriemuir, in Pt i 


many of his books), on 
the Sth May, 1860. His 
boyhood was passed at 

irriemuir and at Dum. 
is elder 





his mouth, for he writes “On the dayI was 
born we bought six hair-bottomed chairs, and 
in our little house it was an event ... they 
had been IJaboured for.” 
Bazrie mast have passed a joyful childhood, 
since no child could have had a more delightful 
mother than “ Margaret Ogilvy,” who brought 
him up. Arich Seagnere atmosphere helped 
‘to eke out their financial resources. By 
schemes and plans and economies, all entered 
‘upon in a spirit of laughing adventure, the 
Tmeans were found for ie to be put to 
achool at Dumfries Academy. From there he 
to Edinburgh University—a step 
which involved the most thrilling adventures 
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‘When Sir James Barrie attended St. Andrews Univernty 
to receive the honour of the Rectorahp, Mins Ellen Terry 
. degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Through the attic window of their cottage, 
Barrie “ could see nearly all Thrums.” Look- 
ing out from this window, Barrie, imbued with 


cople Through the Medium of His Books and Plays 


of all in domestic economy. Mother and son 
played a game together of pretending that 
“it would be impossible to give me a college 
education.” But, continues Barrie, “was 1 
80 easily taken in, or did I know already what 
ambitions burned behind that dear face ?” 
Nevertheless, her son’s true education took 
place neither at Dumfries nor at Edinburgh, 
but by “ Margaret Ogilvy’s’” own fireside 
AND ELLEN TERRY We read many books 
ome 2 together when I was a 
boy, ‘Robinson Crusoe ’ 
being the first (and the 
second).” When he was 
eleven, James and his 
mother had fully em- 
t barked on a career of 
literary phantasy to- 
gether. “Margaret 
Ogilvy ' suggested that 
her son should white 
tales for himself. “ £ 
did write them, but they 
by no means helped her 
to get on with her work, 
for when I finished a 
chapter I bounded 
downstairs to read it to 
her, ie so short were 
the chapters, so ready 
was the pen, that I was 
back with new MS. be- 
fore another clout had 
been added to the rug” 
(which Margaret was 
making). 

Thus mother and son 
shared a life in which the 
imagination 
all else in importance. 


that intimate blending of keen ion 
and whimsical fancy which his mother and 
he had so much developed in their daily tite, 
unconsciously, and without premeditation, 
wove in his mind the materials which were later 
to be incorporated in his “‘ Auld Licht Idyils,” 
“Margaret Ogilvy,” and “A Window in 
Thrums.” His mother shaped his mind in 
these happy days at Kirriemuir. All his fancy, 
ali his sentiment, all his whimsical charm, 
originated in the years he spent with the 
delightful, tender-hearted “ Margaret Ogilvy.” 
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In 1882, Barrie graduated from Edinburgh 
University as M.A. In his earliest days at 
Edinburgh Barrie had revived his childish 
dreams of authorship, and had written a three- 
volume novel. Mother and son packed up the 
MS. with the greatest care and sent it off to 
& publisher. “The publisher replied that the 
sum for which he would print it was a hundred 
and—however, that was not the important 
point (I had sixpence); where he stebbed us 
both was in writing that he considered me a 
‘olever lady.’ I replied stiffly that I was a 
gentleman, and since then I have kept that 
MS. concealed. 1 looked through it lately, and, 
oh! but it is dull. I defy anyone to read it.” 
Ww Determined to be an Author 

About the time he left the university, 
two maiden ladies asked Barrie what he was 
to be. “When I replied brazenly, ‘An 
author,’ they flung up their hands, and one 
exclaimed reproachfully, ‘ And you an M.A.!?” 
For in Scotland then all M.A.’s aspired to the 
ministry. But Barrie’s mind was made up; 
an author he would be, so he cast about for 
the best avenue of approach to the literary 
Muze. 

Owing to his sister seeing an advertisement 


A PEACEFUL HAVEN OF REST I 


‘When the noise and bustle of London 
hidden arnong the trees, in the Pass of 


Becomes a Journalist 


in a paper for a leader writer on the Nottingham 
Journal, Barrie obtained his first journalistic 
appointment—for he had decided, on “ Mar- 
garet Ogilvy’s” advice, to approach literature 
through journalism. He went to Nottingham in 
February, 1883, and for eighteen months and 
more he wrote often as much as four columns 
a day of political leaders and miscellaneous 
articles signed “‘ Hippomenes,” and “ A Modern 
Peripatetic.” For those who would learn 
more of his Nottingham experiences, Barrie 
has published a full record of them in his 
“ When a Man’s Single.” 
“An Auld Licht Community” 

The Journal’s leaders, however, did not absorb 
all his Scottish energy, and Barrie waa busy 
“trying journslism of another kind and send- 
ing it to London, but nearly eighteen months 
elapsed before there came to me, as unexpected 
as a telegram, the thought that there was 
something quaint about my native place.” 
Acting on this thought he wrote an article 
entitled “An Auld Licht Community,” and 
sent it off to the St. James's Gazette. 

The article was accepted. Barrie was over- 
joyed with his good fortune, and also with the 
St, James’s Gazette. “To this day,” he wrote 


N THE PASS OF KILLIECRANKIE 





fors_c2 Sit Jemes Barrie's nerves, he setreats to his peaceful little cottage, almost 
lliecrankie, Here, alone with the children af Nature, he can refresh his youthful 
soul with the delights of the open air and with the companionship of thoughtiul silence. 
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Produces His First Book 
SURROUNDED BY CHILDREN 1 





Perhaps the happiest moments of Sir James Barrie's life are when he is surrounded by a crowd of adonng children, In 


the picture we sce the author among the children of his old 
(before the paper was incorporated with another), 
“T never pass its placards in the street without 

ing it by the hand.” Moreover, the 
editor of the Gazette soon wrote asking for 
more; and so, early in 1885, Barrie bade 
farewell to Nottingham, and moved to Lon- 
don, where he contributed regularly to the 
St. James's Gazette, the Anti-Jacobin, and the 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Barrie 
collected together his “ Auld Licht ” sketches 
and, with their publication in the form of a book 
in 1888, he mey be said to have graduated 
formally from journalism to literature. He 
was lucky in being able to leave journalism 
while he still enjoyed the fun of it all—before 
he hed grown oppressed by the dreary task 
of daily grinding out the maximum number of 
‘words upon nothing in particular in the minimum 
number of minutes. 

A New Vein of Humour 

Quick on the heels of “‘ Auld Licht Idylls,” 
which is a group of sketches portraying the 
adherents of @ particular community in 
Kirriemuir, came “A Window in Thrums” 
(1889), and “‘ The Little Minister” (1891). In 
these books Barrie worked a new and rich vein 


Datses, which was founded on excerpts from one of his own bo 


SIR JAMES BARRIE 
N THE HOME OF HIS BOYHOOD 






school, aftec thay bed produend « play, The Duke of Chratwes 
01 





of Scottish humour. He appeared as something 
entirely new in English letters, a whimsical and 
sentimental humorist, who was yet as racy, 
as full of local colour and idiomatic phrase 
as Dickens or Sterne. He again, in his own 
inimitable way, did what Dr. Johnson claimed 
for Samuel Richardson—‘ enlarged the know- 
ledge of human nature and taught the passions 
to move at the command of virtue.” 
First Successful Novel 

Hitherto, he had mainly been content to 
appear as a droll, but “ The Little Minister,” his 
firat successful novel, made him ambitious for 
@ novelist’s laurels. In consequence, “‘Senti- 
mental Tommy” (1896), and “Tommy and 
Grizel ” (1900) made their appearance. In these 
two works Barrie touches the sentimental chord 
almost exclusively—one might almost say he 
exploits his own sentiment a trifle ruthlessly 

His genius is not entirely fitted to analyse, to 
construct, to theorize over his puppets ; he had 
not the manner to follow up the then recent 
triumphs of George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. 
Of course, his novels have their ardent devotees ; 
but, without exaggeration, one might say that 
their place, in comparison with his plays, is no 
more important than the place George Bernard 
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Shaw’s “ Novels of My Nonage ” take in rela- 
tion to his great creations for the theatre. 
Before the plays, however, we must consider 
Barrie’s children’s books, for in “ The Little 
White Bird” and “ Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens ” Barrie has scored a success as personal 
and as positive as Lewis Carroll’s. Sentiment 
for its own sake was the pit which yawned 
beneath Barrie’s feet in his novels, the pit into 
which he sometimes vanished. In “ The Little 
White Bird,” however, he blends delicate pathos 
with fairy laughter in exactly the right pro- 
portions with an indescribable deftness of 


THE CREATOR OF “PETER PAN” 





‘The best-loved beta 3 eg ‘Sic James Barrie is that wonderful 
faary tale, “ Peter Though wntten for children, it 
sopeaie jt &s strongly to grown-ups, 
artistic touch — It is a children’s book— 
but one for children of all ages, the older the 
better, perhape. 

“Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” of 
course, is one of childhood’s most supreme joys. 
How many thousands of smal} hearts have 
thrilled when someone has started to read 
{possibly for the fiftieth time) that entrancing 
narrative which begins to unfold with the magic 
words: ‘Kensington Gardens are in London 
where the king lives.” It is, very possibly, the 
quintessence of Barrie, an idyll into to which he 
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has managed to distil more fairy essence than 
into anything else he has done. 

Bazrie first attacked the theatre with a play 
called Walker, London, & play which has now 
been largely and justly forgotten. It met, 
nevertheless, with some success, and he followed 
it up quickly en with The Professor's 
Love Story (1895), which Mr. Granville Barker 
has called “ about as cynically bad a play as 
any man of ite author’s calibre could 
to write, tried he never so hard.” 
had been trying his hand, had been experi- 
menting to see if his fancies and ideas were 
suited to the glamour of the footlighta. 

Production of Quakty Street 

However, these experimenta bore smple fruit 
in Quality Street, that charming echo of 
Napoleonic Wars, which was produced with 
immense success “during 1903. Quality Street 
first showed us, on the stage, the Barrie with 
whom we are now all so familiar—the dramatist, 
all taste and sensibility, whose dialogue can 
paint @ picture more surely and delicately than 
all the art of scene-painters and the resources 
of wardrobe mistresses. 

The Admirable Crichton quickly followed 
Quality Street (both plays, in fact, being pro- 
duced in the same year), and Barrie took another 
step forward. As di ly as ever he balanced 
his romance on the of the impossible, 
yet he added 4 spice of satire to his humorous 
sentiment. 

The remarkable idea of the complete Butler 
Crichton changing places with his master, Lord 
Loam, on a desert island, and doing so naturally 
and quietly, is one of Barrie’s most elfin inspira- 
tions of genius. The play scored an instant 
and immense success. It has been equally suc- 
cessfully revived since. With The Admiérable 
Crichton, moreover, Barrie stepped into the 
foremost rank of playwrights. 

‘The Spell of Imagination 

There is not space here to mention all his 

subsequent plays. He has written a play about 


politica in What Every Woman Knows. At least, 
you think it is going to be a y about 
politics; but Barrie {as usual) you in 


completely, and really the echoes of politics only 
resound in the background, for Barrie could 
never flatter politics with his serious attention 
—the things of the imagination held him too 
completely in happy thraidom. 

In 1904, Peter Pan was first played in a 
theatre. It has remained an annual fixture 
ever since, and is the stage counterpart of 
Barrie’s children’s books, which have already 
been mentioned. Completely at liberty to cast 
possibility to the winds, to follow his fancies 
unrestrained, Barrie is here absolutely at his 
ease, treating the theatre as a gigantic tor. 
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AN EXCITING SCENE TAKEN FROM “THE LITTLE MINISTER” 


SIR JAMES BARRIE 





‘The Lattle Mimates,” published in 1891, was the first pocosesol ms badge d that Barne wrote. Later st was produced on 


stage, became a great success, and attracted large audiences. 
cocapes trom the soldiers by manqueradiog as the 





Mr. Darhng, who will not take his medicine, 
the children’s Newfoundland dog nurse. John’s 
top-hat turned into a chimney-pot, the pirates, 
the ticking crocodile, the Indians, the great 
appeal, “Do you believe in fairies ?” (made 
to the audience that the dying fairy may be 
restored to life}—all these, and many more, 
crowd into our memories. 
Courage of Their Faith 

The very unreal of, the play: le Sts seein 
strength, especially with children. Mae’ 
and Barrie, almost alone among modern play- 
wrighta, have been bold enough to put creatures 
quite divorced from life on to the stage, without 
ostentatiously , labelling their pieces “‘ Fable,” 
or “‘ Allegory,” or some such name. ‘They have 
‘been brave enough to put into practice their 
faith that the imagination, beyond all else, is 
what counts. 

The reader may complain, paring read thus 
far, that while something has been said of 
Barrie’s works, little or no mention has been 
made as to what manner of man he is himself. 
To which objection only one answer can be given, 
namely that, apart from his works and what auto- 
biographical details he himself has chosen to 
reveal, we donotknow. We do know, however, 


hata scene departed hes here is where Babble 
of Gavin Dishart, sid 





that unlike most literary men, Barrie does not 
indulge in many recreations. In his younger 
days he could wield a good bat at cricket, but 
beyond this sport, and the great solace which he 
derives from his much-loved pipe, he has very 
few hobbies indeed. 

Fondness for Tobacco 

The fact must not be neglected—how evident 
it is—that Barrie enjoys tobacco as much as 
any other man might enjoy billiards or collecting 
Tare pieces of He is a devoted servant 
to the “fragrant weed.” He has even gone to 
the extent of proving his devotion in a little 
book which he called “My Lady Nicotine.” 

There is a story told which, if it be true, 
well illustrates the author's intense dishke for 
all unnecessary conversation. One day a lady 
visitor made an unexpected call on Barrie and 
found him smoking in a room, in company with 
one of his male cousins. 

For a long time she tried her utmost to 
engage the author in conversation, choosing 
her subject with a tact which would have 
done considerable credit to a diplomat. The 
attempt was a miserable failure Apart from 
giving monosyllabic answers to her questions, 
Barrie remained silent, puffing away at his briar. 
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At last, in desperation, the visitor left the 
room, chagrined that success had not rewarded 
her efforts. About an hour later she returned. 
The two men were still in their same positions, 
clouds of smoke were still ascending from the 
two pipes, and the same silence enshrouded 
them. 

“ Well, you are having @ lively time!” she 
exclaimed sarcastically. 

“Vine,” drawled Barrie. “We haven’t 
spoken a word since you went away.” 

Rector of St. Andrews University 

Sir James Barrie isa member of the Athenwum 

Club. He was created a baronet in 1913, and 


A WALK WITH EARL HAIG 


OUT FOR 





Barre has made a lasting name in hiterature. There can be no 
doubt thet centunes hence, xf Enghah be then a live language, his 
‘works wil shill be read. 


has been Rector of St. Andrews University in his 
native country. But all these external details, 
and the many more that could be added of a 
like nature, do not, in his case, give us much 
information. The details of the lives of many 
men, of many great men, disclose the secrets 
of their character and ambitions, but such a 
method is useless in dealing with Barrie. ‘ 
The only woys in which we can learn any- 
thing about such as he, is by reading his books, 
‘by going to see his plays, and by listening to 
his rare speechee—which are surely delightful 
methods. On the rare occasions when Barrie 
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Reading “Penny Dreadfuls” | 


can be persuaded to adopt the réle of public 
speaker, he sometimes gives interesting revela- 
tions of incidents that happened in his boyhood. 
days, the days that are ever-present in his 
memory. 

Of his schooldays he has a fund of whimsical 
anecdotes. He has told the public how he 
suffered from the terrible habit of reading 
“ penny dreadfuls,” and the way in which he was 
eured, The following is the actual account he 
gave of his terrifying experience :— 

In thove tender days, I used, when in funds, to devour 
secretly penny dreadfuls, containing exclusvely san- 
guinary matter, They were largely tales about heroic 

highwaymen and piracy on the high seas; but 
what most enamoured me were the storica of 


them up with gunpowder. My mind became so 
set on explosions that when « Sassenach sent 
me ® bor contaming mysterious red and blue 
tubes I placed them one by one near the fire, 
end darted back in confidence that they would 
go off. I dare say I wept whon I discovered that 
they were only coloured chalke, 

In “ Chatterbox ” I read an article on the dire 
futare in store for those that read penny dreadfuls. 
I tried to stand up to it, but when black night 
fell I stole off to # distant field. my pockets stuffed. 
with back numbers, a shovel concealed up my 
little waistcoat, and deep im the bowels of the 
earth I buried the evidence of my guilt. 

Some Characteristics 

Barrie is the sort of man who makes 
his elfin Peter Pan remark : “ To die would 
be an awfully big adventure.” He is the 
sort of man who conceives of a London 
police constable as the hero of a play, 
and then makes him as whimsical, as 
poetic, and as fanciful as be is himself. 
The sort of man who, though he knows 
literature from the L to the last E, yet 
writes always so simply and unpreten- 
tiously that everyone can understand 
him, even what someone has called 
“those small aborigines, whose cave- 
dwellings and rock-shelters are under 
piano and table.” In short, Barrie, like 
Peter Pan, is the sort of boy who never 
grows up. 

Tremendovsly shy, or else we should know 
much more about him than we do, Barrie has 
become a great force in our English theatre. He 
has founded no school, because his genius is far 
too intensely individual to afford much food for 
professional disciples. But, desperately laying 
his shyness aside, he slips into the theatre wher- 
ever his plays are being produced, snd in the 
most tentative and hesitating way he makes 
ions. Suggestions, moreover, on which 
the most gifted and experienced of actors are 
only too dehghted to seize. In a word, he has 
transformed the acting in London. 
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RUSKIN IN THE LAND OF HIS INSPIRATION 


From hus hest sight ot it entering as he did, by the gra dest pass, the Via Mala—and throughout the remainder of hus hfe, 
Italy was for Rushin a land of insprration "Especially was thus true ot Venice One memorable dav in the vear i845 
Ruskin Inoched at the portals of the Scuola d: San Roceo in Vemce and beheld the then neglected Tintorettos within» ibe 
came away feehng that he had seen that day the Art of Man in its full majesty for the first time and that there vas 

also a strange and precious gift in myself enabling me to recogmze it 


{Pofarey tA Pasted sprcually tn thee con dy Vomas Prwsann 





GROUP 12.-THINKERS 


JOHN RUSKIN 


A LOVER of ART and the HOMELY VIRTUES 


John Ruskin, to Whom Art was Life and Beauty a Call to Action, and Who 
Disdained Peace until He had Spent Himself on Others 


call | FELT that a new world was opened 
to me, that I had seen that day the 
art of man in its full majesty for the first 
time; and that there was also a strange 


and precious gift in m: enabling mo to 
wecognize it.” In these words did Ruskin 
deacribe the effect pro- 


‘duced upon him when, 
having knocked at the 
portals of the Scuola di 
San Rocco in Venice and 
gained admittance, he 
beheld for the first time 
the glorious Tintorettos 
within, This “dis- 

covery ” was a turning- 
point in his life, and m 
great measure deter- 
mined the current of his 
career, 

Of all writers Ruskin 
has done the most to 
establish and maintain 
the fame of Tintoretto 
at the height that it 
deserves. But, over and 
above this direct effect, 
Ruskin’s influence on 
art in general has been 
immeasurable, and the 
moral of his teaching— 
that, to live, all art re- 
quires Babi nature, 

ity, earnestness 
pat long been an 
axiom of ali art work 

John Ruskin was born 
on the 8th February, 
1819, st 64 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick 
Square, London, The 
iittle a pre can aie 
recognized by a tablet 
placed on it by the 
Bociety of Arts. His father, a Scotsman 
settled in London, was a wine merchant, who 
combined with great business acumen a sin- 
cere love of art and literature. John James 
Ruskin delighted in reading aloud and in 
collecting i of landscape and a 
tecture, iene all day in the City, he 
allowed his son every morning te watch him 
shaving, after which operation a story was 
always forthcoming about Conway Castle, a 


AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-FOUR 





Miltus famous portrait of Ruskan standing on the rocks 
at Glenfinlas. This visit to Scotland was destined to have 
‘a profound effect on the ives of both men. 


picture of which hung over the -table. 
In the evenings he would read to Mrs. Ruskin 
while the boy sat all attention. 

Mrs. Ruskin was a handsome, stern, devoted 
woman of the old Puritan type, the denghter of 
@ master mariner in the herring fishery. In 
later fe, when she hurt 
her leg, she preferred 
the support of a chair- 
back to that of her 
husband’s or son’s arm. 
On a summer’s day she 
would travel from sun- 
rise to sunset in her 
carriage without once 
leaning back. This un- 
yielding attitude charac- 
terized the least actions 
of her life. Beyond a 
box of bricks and a 
bunch of keys, she 
allowed her only child 
ne an an aunt once 

ought &@ gorgeous 
Punch and Judy from 
the Scho Bazaar. These 
Were at once put away, 
and never seen again. 

John read the Bible 
daily with his mother, 
They began with the 
first chapter of Genes, 
went right through, and 
then began again. 
Mother and son read 
alternate verses, and no 
syllable was allowed to 
be missed, misplaced, or 
mispronounced, No play- 
fellows were allowed. 
The father and mother 
“kept themselves to 
themselves,” and what 
was considered right for 
the parents was ex- 
pected of the child. For hours the boy would 
muse upon the colours and patterns of the 
carpet, and, when the family moved to Herne 
Hill in 1823, he contemplated the garden and 
the view of the Norwood hills and the Thames 
valley with equal attention. 

From his earliest days the boy accompanied 
his ts on their annual summer tour, when 
Mr. Ruskin travelled not only to sell wine 
but to see pictures. For these expeditions the 
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party of three always had a private carriago 
and always visited some region of great natural 
beauty, Before he was eleven Ruskin had 
seon most of the picturesque of England 
and Wales and much of lowland Scotland, and 
so greatly did the boy enjoy these driving tours 
that when he grew to be a man he a 
posting carriage built, in which he revived the 
pleasures of his early days. 
A Writer of Stories at Seven 

‘Till the age of ten Ruskin was taught entirely 
by his mother. After that he had various 
private tutors to ground him in such subjects 
as the olassios, French, and mathematics. For 
two years he was at a day achool at Camberwell, 
and later he attended lectures at King’s College. 
At four years old he could read and write. His 
parents gave him every encouragement to put 
his impresaions on to paper, At seven he had 
written many stories, and the following year he 
began writing verse. 

After he was fourteen the summer tours with 
his parents took a wider range. The Rhine, 
Nwitzerland, italy—indeed, most of the beau- 
tiful pes foam asrirrt of were 
visit e sti of the picture galleries 
of his native land a now added the close 
and earnest inspection of the art treasures of 
the Continent. Wherever the travellers went, 
ae wandered about at will, sketol 

ing pictures, examinii minerals {an early 


snd felong hobby), and notes on what 
he saw and felt. His first t of the Alpe 
made a deop and lasting in) jon. “ Forme,” 

he wrote, ‘ che Alps and thoir people were alike 


beautiful in their snow and their humanity. 

. «+I went down that evening from the gar- 

den terrace of Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed 

in all of it that was to be sacred and useful.” 
A Student at Christ Church 

In 1837 Ruskin went into residence at Christ 
Church, Oxford, but even then the leading- 
strings of his childhood and boyhood were not 
removed. The redoubtable Mrs. Ruskin left 
home and husband and resided in Oxford too, 
and frost ler lodeings in. the High Serent: kort 
watch over her son’s comings and goings. 
college in no way resented this ee oe 
proceeding, for anything may be forgiven a man 
of genius. His course at Oxford was inter- 
rupted by ill-health, and he did not take his 
degree until 1842. 

Meanwhile Ruskin had constituted himself 
the champion of the painter, J. M. W. Turner. 
In 1832 he had received as a birthday present 
a copy of Samuel Rogers’ “ Italy ” with Turner's 
vignettes. The vignettes captivated him. Four 
year later some of Turner’s pictures at the 
Royal Academy had been savagely attacked 
in Blackwood. Ruskin wrote an article in 
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His Defence of Turner | 


defence of the artist, which his father sent to 
poses, but raial, was mere published. ae 
painter, however, was grateful to his 

youthful defender. sf 

In 1842 Ruskin began the first volume of 
“Modern Painters.” From a defence of 
‘Turner’s later manner the book grew into an 
elaborate treatise on the general principles of 
art. In it established reputations were not 
spared ; the reasoning was fortified with a mass 
of references ; and the whole book waa con- 
ceived in a tone of authority astounding in so 
young a writer, and written in gorgeous coloured 
prose. This first volume of “ Modern Painters " 
‘was published in 1843, waa welcomed with 
enthusiasm, and was an immediate and lasting 


‘SUCCESS. 

The head of the young author was in no way 
turned by this triumph. He went on quietly 
working at his drawing and his 
mineralogy, tad ponsoverel with Ki aveiee ia 
art. He waa much abroad, in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. It was on one of these tours, in 
1845, that he first saw the Tintorettos in Venice. 

Spell of the Tiatorettos 

With the Pel spell of the Tintorettos still upon 
Ben Baskin roland to Deana Hill where bis 
ek en living in a large house with an. 

and completed the second volume 
lodern Painters.” Whereas the first 
Shiites had been written avowedly to extol 
modern painting, the new volume was loud in 
Pa Srna of the work of the ancients, and 
is here that Ruskin sets forth his spiritual 
theory of art. This volume, which was pub- 
in 1846, had as great a success as its 
predecessor, and firmly established the fame 
of the young writer. 

In 1848 Ruskin mazried Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray, a very beautiful girl whose family had 
Jong been known to his parents. The quiet, 
studious bridegroom was some ten years older 
than the brilliant young bride. The match 
seems to have been by the parente 
with little or no thought for the wishes of the 
young couple. 

Annulment of the Marriage 

This, however, was not the romance of 
Ruskin’s life—that was to come later. After 
a tour on the Continent they settled in London, 
in Park Street, where they saw a good deal 
of Society, and later they lived at Herne 
Hill. But the union was foredoomed to failure, 
and in six years the mi was annulled. 

Euphemia was the model for the female 
figure in John Everett Millsis’ famous picture, 
“The Order of Release,” and in 1855 young 
Mrs, Ruskin became Millais’ wife. 

During his short married life Ruskin im- 
mersed himself in his studies and proceeded to 
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In 1830 Ruskin’s summer tour with his 
day live there, Forty years afterwards 


RUSKIN’S STUDY IN HIS BEAUTIFUL HOME IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


‘was reabzed, when he’ bought 


JOHN RUSKIN 





plop Have all gl fret ag Rater that he mx 


Brentwood, on the eastern 


ston Water, “a atone anugly embayed ty the ade of the lake.” 


amass materials for making an elaborate exam- 
ination of the canons of art. In 1849 appeared 
“ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” in which 
the writer sought to show that the final test of 
good architecture was the spirit of which it was 
the expression — the “seven lamps” being 
“‘gaorifice, truth, power, beauty, life, memory, 
and obedience.” This book is, perhaps, the 
most widely popular of all Ruskin’s works, 
“A Sermon in Stones” 

The first volume of ‘‘ The Stones of Venice ” 
was published in 1851. This was, as Carlyle 
said, “a sermon in stones,” in which the author 
set out to explain that the buildings and art of a 
nation are the concrete expression of a nation’s 
religion, aspirations, morality, and habits. All 
this time Ruskin had been working on his 
‘* Modern Painters,” the fifth and last volume 
of which appeared in 1860. 

‘With this year Ruskin’s career entered on a 
new phase. From 1860 he devoted himself to 

expounding his views on social and industrial 
problems, education, religion, and morals. 
‘This waa but a natural development, in so far 
as all his art writings had been more or leas 
coloured by moral considerations. icuous 
among his books on these subjects are “ Unto 
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this Last ” (1860), “‘ Munera Pulveris ” (1862), 
“The Crown of Wild Olive” (1866), and the 
ever popular “Scsame and Lilies” (1871), 
which gives his conception of the place of woman 
in the social scheme. 

Ruskin’s father died in 1864, and from that 
year until his mother’s death in 1871, Ruskin 
lived with his mother and a cousin, Miss Joanna 
Agnew (aftervards Mra. Arthur Severn). In 
1871 he bought Brantwood, a property on 
lovely Coniston Water, and there he lived for the 
remainder of his life, taking great delight in 
enlarging and beautifying the house and grounds 
In 1885 he made over the houre and its con 
tents to Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Severn, and he 
stipulated in his will that for thirty days in 
every year the public should he allowed to 
view Brantwood and its art treasures. 

Professor of Fine Arts 

In 1870 he had become Slade professor of 
fine arts at Oxford. The chair was a new one, 
and Ruskin worked tremendously hard to make 
himself a really worthy art professor. His 
course of lectures, he said, cost him infinitely 
more pains then any of his books. The first 
lecture wes held in the Sheldonian Theatre, as 
the museum was too small to hold the audience. 
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He also produced a series of guide-books to 
enable those travelling abroad to appreciate 
what they saw, and founded a drawing school, 
which he provided with valuable works of art. 
Ruskin was made an honorary fellow of 
Corpus in 1871, and his rooms, which were filled 
with choice pictures, manuscripts, and minerals, 
became an artistic Mecca. Being especially fond 
of the walk to Ferry Hincksey, Ruskin was much 
grieved at the damage done by carts to a piece 
of green. He, thereupon, set to work to have a 
new road made, and enlisted the services of the 
undergraduates as toad-diggers. The operation 
attracted a great deal of comment, both favour- 
able and sarcastic. One don never tired of 
relating the adventures of himself and his horse 
on Ruskin’s road. 
But bumpy though the 
was—Ruskin used to 
say that the only level parts 
were made by his own gar- 
dener—it achieved one pur- 
pose, by promoting practical 
interest in social questions. 
Among the earnest young 
road-diggers was Arnold 
Toynbee, and it was un- 






doubtedly Ruskin’s road- 
di ing experiment that led 
‘oynbee’s wonderful work 


if the East End of London 
and to the founding of 
university rnettlements 
throughout the country. 

In 1875 @ great sorrow 
bofel Ruskin in the death 
of Miss Rose La Touche 
(* Rosie”), a boautiful Irish 
woman whom he had hoped 
to He first met her 
in 1858, and had given her 
drawing lessons. She was a 
strict Evangelical, but Ruskin had outgrown his 
early faith, and it was partly from religious 
motives that she refused him. Rose was 
Ruskin’s Beatrice, and her death was a terrible 
blow to him. In his subsequent lectures 
he frequently refers to Carpaccio's picture of 
St. Ursula, for in his mind the face of that 
saint ever mingled with the well-remembered 
features of his lost lady. 

Before settling down to the enjoyment of his 
possessions, Ruskin felt that he must do what 
he Gould to alleviate the sorrows and hardships 
of the world outside, and, with this end in view, 
the writer on art and morals became a practical 
reformer. In 1871 he started his Utopian 
crusade by publishing the opening number of 
ite organ, Fors Clavigera, a monthly letter 
addressed “to the workmen and Isbourers of 


Ruskin spent the last ten years of his hfe in 
retirement at Brantwood—years in which he 
enjoyed some of the peace of old age, 


Crusade of Reform 


Great Britain.” Agricultural, industrial, and. 
artistic eeericacaits of various kinds were made, 
of which one of the most enduringly successful 
was the mugeum at Sheffield. The influence of 
Ruskin’s crusade is still felt in many directions, 
although an immediate practical success was 
hardly to be expected from a busy art professor. 
Ruskin never did anything by halves. Into 
whatever he undertook—writing books and 
articles, lecturing, doing good works—he put 
his whole heart, sparing, neither brain nor body, 
The death of Rosie had preyed much upon 
him, and in 1878 he had @ severe attack of 
brain fever, from which he made a remarkable 
recovery, but he was never the same man 
Similar attacks followed, until at last he Teal- 


IN THE EVENING OF HIS LIFE ized that rest and quiet, were 
casential. 


The last ten years of his 
life he spent in retirement at 
Brantwood, cared for by the 
Severns and occasionally 
visited by friends, On his 
cightieth birthday he was 
greeted with congratulations 
fren quarters. But his 

itrength had been graduall; 

sing He hed an attack 
a" juenza, from which he 
could not rally, and he 
passed away at Brantwood 
on the 20th January, 1900, 
He wae buried in Coniston 
churchyard, and a medallion 
was placed in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey. 

As a writer of magnificent 

prose Ruskin has never been 

surpassed. From the first 
the public were carried away 
y the gorgeous imagery of 
his art works, His later social 
writings, less ornate, are perfect examples of 
lucid easy-flowing style. But it is in what he 
wrote towards the close of his life that we find 
the greatest tenderness and charm, and par- 
ticularly in that wonderful autobiographical 
fragment, “ Preeterita ” (1883-89), in which we 
cannot fail to be struck by the brilliant 
character-sketches, the keenness of recollec- 
tion, and the limpid fiow of the narrative. 

Ruskin was munificently generous. His life 
was spent in almsgiving. He received some- 
thing like £200,000 on the death of his father, 
but not a penny of this did he on himself 

-it was all lavished on charity (public and 
private) and on social and educational objects. 

[See Worke, edited by Sir E. T. Cook and A. Wedder- 
burn (1903-12); and Tives, by Sir E. T, Cook (1911). 
‘W. G. Collingwood (1593), and Frederic Harrison {1{03).} 
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(Gado INVENTORS] «D ¢ OQ9 > Che [homme Ea MEET, 
The STORY of the STEAMSHIP MEN 


Telling of the Defeats and C 


‘onguests of the Pioneers of Steam Navigation, and of 


How, Through Their Splendid Efforts, Continent is now Linked with Continent 


ONATHAN HULLS, whose surname is so 

appropriate to his genius, is regarded as 
being the first English inventor of a steam- 
boat. Born in 1699, at Campden, Gloucester 
shire, Jonathan Hulls, or Hull, is undoubtedly 
deserving of honour, although, like one of 
George Stephenson’s competitors, he found a 
difficulty in fresing his mind from the old 
ides that anything that 
moved must necessarily 
have legs. 

In describing his new 
vessel, he claimed for 
her the advantage that 
in shallow water his 
steamboat would propel 
herself by applying the 
power of her engine to a 
sort of punting pole that 
would strike the bed of 
the river. 

The specifications of 
Hulls’ invention and his 
own description, pub- 
lished in 1737, are very 
complete, and from them 
one can seo that his 
ideas were quite sound. 
While there is some 
doubt as to how far he 
carried out his ideas, it 
is believed that at least 
he constructed an ex- 
perimental steamboat, 
with which he made 
trials on the river Avon. 

Although this pioneer 
did not live to see his 
steamboat become 8 
practical success, his in- 
vention is particularly interesting, because 
apparently he was the first inventor to apply 
the vertical motion of Newcomen’s engine to a 
revolving wheel, with paddles attached. Hulls 
intended his steam engine—which was really an 
adaptation of Newcomen’s land engine—to be 
accommodated in a vessel by itself, in order to 
act as a tug for pulling vessels in and 
out of harbours. 
ae early snventors, he ores to Kado perl 

ing vessel 6 application of 
mechanical force, started with a familiar idea, 
and endeavoured to apply that idea to 4 
novelty. It was only natural that, after watch- 
ing the regular motion of several men paddling 
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1812, and fitted into hus 





ENGINE OF HENRY BELL'S COMET 


‘Tins engine, constructed by the man utting beside st, John 


Robertson, ‘of Glasgow, was dt 


in a canoe, they should realize that, if a 
number of paddles were fixed to a wheel on 
each side of a boat, and the wheel was turned 
by a force sufficient for the purpose, the boat 
would be propelled forward. 

The “ je-wheel ” is, therefore, much older 
than the steamboat, for boats with such wheels 
are described in the literature of the sixteenth 
century, the writers tel- 
ling us that these paddle- 
wheels were turned by 
men or by oxen, on the 
principle of the dog in 
the wheel-cage of the 


stories of George 
Stephenson and James 
Watt—related elsewhere 
in this work—will be 
able to appreciate the 
very great difficulties 
which confronted the 
early pioneers of steam. 
navigation. Before their 
day, the French scien- 
tist, Denis Papin (1647- 
1712), had constructed a 
primitive atmospheric 
engine, on similar lines 
to the later invention of 
Thomas Newcomen 
(1663-1729), and, al- 
though it is certain that 
an experimental steam- 
boat was made and tried 
by Papin in 1707, his 
invention, like Hulls’, 
apparently never passed 
the experimental stage. 

Newcomen wes a locksmith, living in Dart- 
mouth, but, notwithstanding his isolation from 
men of science and his humble position in life, 
he devoted himself to scientific study, and about 
1712 constructed his first steam engine. 

He had, from the first, the idea of using his 
engine for pumping water from the mines in 
Cornwall, and soon it was proved to be about 
the only thing that the engine could accom- 
plish. It had two great defects. In the first 
place, the steam was condensed in the cylinder 
iteelf, which entailed an enormous waste of 
heat, and secondly, its motion was only vertical. 
The up-and-down motion, when applied to a 
see-saw beam, did quite well for pumping, but an 
the Grouss see detailed Intex 
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engine that stopped with maddening perversity 
would have been of no use whatever to drive 
a vessel fighting against wind and wave. 

Newcomen’s engine served a good purpose, 
however, for it inspired both Watt and Stephen- 
son with the idea of constructing machines 
which would be more reliable and less waste- 
ful of energy. 

‘When James Wat Feeolutlonteed New- 
comen’s engine by his invention of a separate 
gondeduer, he chd a thing which made steam 
navigation possible, His engine was patented 
in 1769, and, although it still retained the old 
vertical motion, the engine was successfully 
used to propel the steamboats on the great 
rivera of America. Later Watt invented the 


fly-wheel and the rotary engine. 
CURIOUS PADDLE-BOAT PROPELLED BY THIRTY MEN 


After experimenting with this curious double-hulled paddle-bost, driven by 
would give better 
results. He then commussioned Witham Symington to make an engine. 


manual power, Patnick Miller decided that steam power 


By this time a good many ingenious men in 
Britain, as well as on the Continent and in 
Amorica, were applying their minds to the 
problem of steam navigation. Two French- 
mmen, Périer and the Marquis de Jouffroy, 
having seen in Paris, in 1775, a small steam 
engine made by James Watt, started to make 
independent eaperiments in their own country. 
‘Their efforts, however, were not very successful, 
although, in 1783, Jouffroy made 2 steam 
paddle-boat which moved along under her own 
power up the river Sadne. 

About this time James Rumsey, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was making a series of successful 
experiments with a model boat propelled by 
steam power, which boat was seen by George 
Washington. At the same period John Fitch, 





Joba Fitch of Virgiois 


another native of Virginia, was interested in the 
idea of steam navigation. It is this man who 
is now regarded as the pioneer of American 
steamboats. He made a boat in which an 
engine worked a crank, by means of which 
twelve fixed oars entered the water alternately. 

He improved on this design by constructing 
& boat, 60 feet long, fitted with a compara‘ ively 

werful engine and a stern paddle-wh 
This vessel steamed a distance of twenty miles, 
quite a notable achievement in those days. 
With renewed interest Fitch persevered with his 
experiments, and in 1789 he built a vessel 
that was something far more than a toy. 
Capable of a speed of eight miles an hour, she 
ran regularly on the Delaware, where she 
covered an aggregate of two or three thousand 
miles m the summer of 1790. 

Had Fitch received the encour- 
agement that he deserved, there is 
a possibility that he might have 
forestalied Fulton, his fellow- 
countryman. His work, however, 
was not justly appreciated, and the 
inventor was so heartbroken by 
the indifference with which his 
ideas were received, that in 1798 
he took his own life. 

In order to trace the evolution 
of the steamboat, attention must 
now be transferred to the lives 
and work of certein men born in 
the rugged country of Scotland. 

Patrick Miller 

The first is Patrick Miller (1731- 
1815), who, born of poor parents 
in Glasgow, became, entirely by 
his own exertions, a wealthy 
banker in Edinburgh. 

Miller went to sea as a boy, 
and even after he had attained to 
wealth in commerce, he continued. 
to take an interest in navigation, 
and experimented with model boats. He built 
an extraordinary vessel having three hulls ing 
abreast, with a paddie-wheel on each side of the 
central hull. These paddle-wheels he intended 
to be turned by manual power. But his oxpetic 
ments were unsatisfactory, so at Jast Miller 
was induced to try a double-hulled vessel driven 
by steam, and he employed a man named 
William Symington to make the engine, The 
vessel was tested in 1788 on Dalswinton Loch, 
in the county of- Dumfries, and the success 
surprised all who witnessed the incident. 

Of William Symington (1763-1831) separate 
mention must be made, for he is entitled to the 
credit of designing the first steamboat of any 
practical use. The son of a working man, 
and a native of Leadhills, Lanarkshire, he 
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received # university education, with a view to the ideas of subsequent steamship inventors 
entering the ministry, but, being fond of into the right channel, Her simple mechanism 
mechanics, he decided to become an engineer, is the nucleus of the engines that drive the 
interested fae peaticon ot WILLIAM SYMINGTON’S FIRST MARINE ENGINE 
steam navigation, to which he ; ia f 
had been introduced by Miller, 
Symington persev. with 
experiments even after the 
former had abandoned them. 
In 1801 he took out a patent 
for an entirely new type of 
engine. It far superseded the 
old beam engize, for it func- 
tioned with a rotary move- 
ment, obtaimed by coupling the 
piston-rod, by means of a con- 
necting-rod, with the crank, 
Fitted ie pe Charlotte Dundas, 
a tug-boat plying on the Clyde 
Canal, the npn ‘proved aaa 
satisfactory. It developed 









enough to tow for 

nearly twenty miles two 70-ton 

vessels loaded. 

_ Unfortunately Symington’s 2 

joy at his success was short- oes enesliaieala ~ 
lived, The canal authorities fone --—- 


declared that the wash from The frst manne engine constructed by Willism Symington wat commussoned in 
such boats would destroy the 3768 by Pathen tevted: the ahip attained a speed. of rable fulled pedilecboets: 
MODEL OF THE FAMOUS CHARLOTTE DUNDAS modern paddle-wheel excur- 
sion boats of to-day. Like 
many another inventor, Wil- 
liam Symington died a poor, 
disheartened man. 
in steam naviga- 
tion now made a big stride 
forward. Among the crowd 
that had lined the canal 
banks to watch the trials of 
the Charlotte Dundas were 
two men who were destined 
to do great things in this 
particular branch of engin- 
eering. One was Robert Ful- 
ton, the artist-mventor of 
America, and the other was 
Henry Bell, a Scottish en- 
gineer who had become a 
hotel-keeper. 

The life-story of Fulton 
has been told in another 
part of this work, therefore 
it ie necessary to give only 
The munple mechatuem invented by Wilkam Symington mn r80r, and used to prope! & Hrief outhne of his epoch- 
the Charlotte Dundes, is the nucleus of the that drive the excursion making achievements. 

paddle-boats of to-day, This early tug-boat plied on the Clyde Canal. In 1803 he had constructed 
banks of the canal, and so the Charlotte Dundas a steamboat, but just when she was ready for 
had to be discarded, This little craft deserves her trial trip on the Seine, in France, she sank 
more than momentary interest, for she turned at her moorings, the engine and boiler evidently 
For Biographies not tncluded rn the Groups se detailed Index 
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being too heavy for the hull to support. In 
the summer of the same year Fulton made a 
stronger boat, which proved a success. ; 
‘This enterprising and able man then tried 
hard to pu chase an engine from Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt, as he realized that everything 
depended on « reliable engine, and, after 
some delay, a suitable engine was sent to 
Fulton in America, This engine was placed on 
Fulton’s famous vessel, the Clermont, and on 
the 17th August, 1807, the pioneer eee 
steamer started on her first Eumey m New 
York to Albany, on the Hudson River, the 
distance covered being approximately 150 miles. 


THE FATHER OF PADDLE-BOATS 








Wilhem Symungton, the oon of « working man, holds an 
as a designer 
wFtue frat” practical steamboat—the  Chardette Dosoren 
Soon a regular service was instituted, and 
steam navigation in America had become a 
reality. Fulton built several other steam 
vessels, but he was much harassed by lawsuits, 
and did not live long after his great triumph. 
Before Fulton’s vessel, the Clermont, had 
made history on the Hudson River, John Stevens 
are ay made & steamboat with a st 
paddle-wheel, revolved by a rotary engine, 
which made a successful voyage in New York 
harbour. In the same year a partner of this 
pioneer builder, Robert L. , made 
another steamboat which was even. more note- 
worthy because she was driven by 8 screw, 
instead of a paddle-wheel, and because she 
possessed a tubular boiler. 
These two ingenious men were practical 
engineers, who constructed their own machinery, 






and when Fulton returned to America he en- 
deavoured to enlist the services of at least one 
of them, but he was not successful. An atmo- 
sphere of hostility and jealousy clouded the acti- 
vities of Fulton and the Stevenses. Fulton was 
often in fear of his steamboats being damaged, 
and when, later on, his success enabled him to 
obtain a monopoly of steam navigation on the 
Hudson River, it was perhaps only natural thit 
his leas successful rivals should feel bitter. 
First Steamship to Go to Sea 

John and Robert L. Stevens had constructed 
& passenger steamer to compete against Fulton’s 
boat, but, competition being denied them, they 
took their veasel, which was called the Pheniz, 
by sea from New York to Philadelphia. This 
event happened in June, 1809, and it was the 
first occasion on which a steamship ventured 
out to sea. The venture being successful from 
a commercial point of view, the Pheniz was 
employed as a passenger steamship on the 
Delaware River for a good number of years. 

At this period in the story of the steamship 
we must leave America and consider what was 
being done in Great Britain. Since the Char- 
lotte Dundas had rotted to pieces hardly any 

had been made. There was one 
jowever, namely, Henry Bell (1767-1830), whose 
work deserves some considerable notice. 

He was the ietor of an hotel at Helens- 
burgh, on the Clyde, and as he stood with 
Robert Fulton watching the trial of the 
Charlotte Dundas, an ambitious idea dawned 
in his mind. What a splendid stroke of business 
it would be if he could inaugurate « steamship 
service between Gl and Helensburgh. 
The novelty of the transport would be sure to 
increase the number of his clienta. 

Bell Designs the Comet 

He possessed a considerable knowledge of 
engineering, and for two or three years he had 
been carefully studying the question of steam 
Propulsion, so he determined to draw out the 
plans of a steamboat himself, and have her 
made by a reputable firm of engineers. 

This he did, with the result thet in 1812 the 
Comet, a 30-ton vessel, was advertised as 
being in readiness to ply up and down the 
Clyde, “ to sail by the power of air, wind, and. 
steam.” The announcement also stated that 
“the elegance, safety, comfort, and speed of 
this vessel require only to be seen to meet the 
approbation of the public, and the proprietor is 
determined to do everything in his power to 
merit general support.” 

Evidently Bell did not receive the “ 
support,” for, although historically the Comet 
was & pronounced success, commercially she 
Proved to be « dismal failure. Bell, like 
Symington, did not enrich himself by his 
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enterprise ; on the contrary, in his old age a 
public subscription had to be raised to relieve 
pi from want. 

low begins a new phase in the story of 
the steamship’s progress. In America paddle. 
boats were fast coming into common use, 
plying between the towns on the long, shallow 
rivers, and soon men began to turn their atten- 
tion to the possibilities of bridgmg the Atlantic 
by the same means as the towns on the river 
Danks were connected. 

1818 a sailing ship, the Savannah, was bei 
built at New York, when Moses Rogers, whe 
had commanded some of the early steamboats, 
suggested to the owners 
that she should be fitted 
with a steam engine. 
‘This was done, so that 
when the vessel put to 
sea she wasa three-masted 
sailing ship, assisted by 
two side paddle-wheels 
The paddle-wheels were 
50 fitted that, in a few 
minutes, they could be 
hoisted out of the water 
and laid on the deck. 

Atlantic Crossed 

In 1819 the Savannah 
successfully crossed the 
Atlantic, and she was, 
therefore, the first steam- 
ship to accomplish this 
feat. The importance of 
the achievement, how- 
ever, is considerably dis- 
counted by the fact that, 
during the three weeks 
occupied by the voyage 
from Charleston to Liver- 
pool, steam power was 
only employed at inter- 
vals, extending altogether over a period of 
some three days. 

In 1881 a ship named the Royal William, 
fitted with engines made by Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, was built at Quebec. Two years later 
this vessel crossed from Nova Scotia to England 
im seventeen days, but even in this instance 
it is thought the journey was not made under 
steam alone, and that the sails had to be 
called into use. 

The year 1838 is » notable one in the history 
of the steamship. All at once s number of 
vessels leaped into prominence & conquering 
the Atlantic route with the aid of steam alone. 
‘The first of these ships was the Sirus, under the 
command of Captain R. Roberts, and she crossed 
the Atlantic in seventeen days. without any 
assistance whatever from sails. Before reaching 
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ship to cross the 
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New York, however, the stokers were forced to 
burn the ship’s spars, because their supply of 
coal was exhausted. 

The Great Western, built by that great engin- 
eering genius, Brunel, whose life-story is given 
elsewhere, sailed from Bristol in April, 1838, 
and made a quicker crossing than the Sinus. 
The Great Western was the largest steamship 
ever built up to that time, being 236 feet 
in and of 1,340 tonnage, and her appear- 
anoe on the Atlantic may be said to have 
heralded the establishment of the first regular 
Atlantic steamship sailings with which we are 
so familiar to-day. 





ie 





~~ 


i : — 
Though by her voyage in 1819 the Savannah may be said to have been the first steam- 


‘Atlante, st nwust be remembered that her steam was used really as 
‘an aumbary power and that she reed manly on her sails, 





These ships, and many others that were 
making history, were wooden paddle-steamers. 
It has been mentioned that Stevens tned a 
screw propeller on his experimental vessel in 
New York harbour in 1804. An idea, too, 
of a similar contrivance had occurred to James 
Watt in 1784. Designs for screw propellers 
were also invented hy Joseph Bramah, Little- 
ton, Robert Wilson, and John Ericsson. 

The screw invented by Sir Francis Pettit 
Smith was constructed differently from all 
others. In 1835 he fitted the screw to a little 
model vessel and experimented with it on a 

at Hendon, near London. He persevered 
at his work until finally the sorew was adopted 
for use in several steam vessels, the first of 
these being the Archimedes, launched in 1838. 
The shapes of screw propellers have altered 
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considerably since Smith’s time, but he drew 
attention to this method of propulsion more 
succesafully than any inventor had done 
previously, and it is satisfactory to know that 
he was honoured and rewarded for his enter- 
prise during his lifetime. 

The story of the pioneers of steam navigation 
would not be complete without making refer 
ence to some of thoee famous men who, although 
not inventors of steamships, laid the founda 
tions of modern ocean commerce by organizing 
steamship transport on a large scale. To-day 
we speak familiarly of ocean liners, but when 
Samuel Cunard first conceived the idea of ocean 
lines, with ships running to time-tables like 
AN ANCESTOR OF THE MODERN 


Dunng the 1 
route mith tie aid of steam. “The first of these was the Si 


‘voyage in seventeen days without once making use 


railway trains, it was considcred a very novel 
as well os a very daring idea. 

The Cunards had emigrated to America from 
Wales, and were well established in the Quaker 
city of Philadelphia, which Benjamin Franklin 
made famous, even before that printer-philo- 
sopher settled there. The American Revolu- 
tion, Which raised Franklin to auch distinction. 
meant banishment to tens of thousands of 
settlers who remained loyal to England, and 
among the exiled United Empire Loyalists 
who left their homes in the seceding colonies 
and went out to start life afresh in Canada 
was Abraham Cunard, who settled at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. His son Samuel was born there 
in 1787. 

Samuel Cunard entered business immediately 
after leaving school. and having become a 
partner in a Boston shipping firm, he was soon 
displaying that characteristic spirit of enter- 
prise which later was to make his name a house- 


number of vessels succeeded sn conquenng the Atlantic 





Birth of Ocean Liners 


bold word the world over. bait was 
thirty his com was carrying the mails 
between Newfoundland, Boston, and Bermuda, 
under contract with the British Government. 
Subsequently he bought a vessel engaged in 
the whaling trade, became actively interested in 
ships sailing between Nova Scotia and the West 
Indies, and held the position of agent in Halifax 
for the East India Company, which then did a 
considerable trade in tea and other producta of 
the Orient. 

When steamships had become a practica! 
reality, the possibilities of developing their use 
were not lost upon such a far-seeing man as 
Samuel Cunard. Often be used to mention to 

LINER hus friends what a beautiful 
level track the ocean offered 
to a flosting railway train 
without wheels. 

Conard’s Dream 

In 1839 the British Govern. 
periariy of steemalips whan 
periority ‘ips when 
compared with sailing vessels, 
invited tenders for carrying 

the mails between England, 
Canada, and America, 
Samuel Cunard, who had 
been one of the shareholders 
of the Royal William, evi- 
dently recognized that the 
contract to carry the mails 


offered the ity 

realizing his great dream of 
establishing a fleet of ocean 
liners. He did not, however, 
possess sufficient capital to 
inaugurate such a scheme, 
80, failing to obtain financial 
seers in Halifax, he crossed over to 


‘she made the 
her sails, 


In Edwin Hodder’s “Sir George Burns, 
Bart., His Life and Friends,” we are furnished 
with an intimate account of the birth of the first 
line of ocean steamships. We are told how 
Samuel Cunard was introduced to Robert 
Napier, the famous shipbuilder on the Clyde, 
the constructor of the engines installed in the 
steamships belonging to the City af Gleagow 
Steam Packet Company. Napier, in partner- 
ship with the chipping firm of G. and J. Burns, 
had already revolutionized the cargo business 
between Glasgow and Liverpool, and he was 
always on the look-out for any new scheme 
of steamship development. 

Cunard was induced to talk over his plans 
with George Burns, who afterwards, in describ- 
ing this historic meeting, said: “It was not 
long before we began to see some daylight 
through the scheme, and I entertained the 
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A GIGANTIC STEAMSHIP 


IN ADVANCE OF HER TIME 


Determined to build a vessel embodying all the i Snpcorenents he had already introduced into other steamers, Isambard 
Great Eastern, 


Brune, in 1854, started to construct the 


She was 62 feet in length, 83 feet in breadth, propelled by paddle- 





eels and screw, and of a tonnage of 18,915. For some years the largest vessel afloat, ahe was considerably before her time, 


oposal cordially.” Burns said he would 
ave to ask & few friends to join them, and that 
would take time, perhaps a month. “ Very 
well, then, I'll wait,” said Samuel Cunard. 
Within a few days, solely by reason of the 
faith which others placed in his judgment, 
George Burns had induced sufficient partners 
to put £5,000 each into the concern, so that the 
necessary capital of £270,000 was subsoribed. 
A tender was submitted to the Government for 
carrying the mails once a fortnight between 
Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston ; the contract, 
to cover a period of seven years, was signed ; 
and the Cunard Company, or, as it was at first 
called, “‘ The British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company,” was formed. 
The Britannia and Her Sister Ships 
It is outside the scope of this article to follow 
in priphaend the romantic and successful career of 
it enterprise. Suffice it to say that four 
oe ot te Hevbteamers were built specially for 
the new eerie tbe Britannia, the Acadia, the 


Edwin ‘Hodder gives the following description 
of the sailing of the first Cunard boat. 

On Friday, the 4th July, 1840—the Celebration Day 
of American Inde; the Britannia, punctual to 
the very minute of the advertised time, left her moorings 
on the Mersey, amid the cheering of immense crowds, 
scknowledged by Mr. Samuel Cunard, who himself 
Went out with the first mail American steamer. 


It was calculated that the Britannia would reach 
Boston in fourteen days and s half, but she reached the 
harbour four hours before the time, having made the 
‘voyage in fourteen days and eight hours, at that time 
considered @ rapid passage, Tho arrival of the first 
‘mail steamer in America created oven eater enthusiasm 
than her departure from the English side. During 
the first twenty-four hours of his stay st Boston, i was 
Tecorded in the local papers, with justifiable pride, that 
‘Mr. Samuel Cunard received no less than 1,873 invitations 
to dinner. 

This daring pioneer, whose name ia one of 
the most honoured in the annals of shipping, 
was fifty-three years of age when he crossed 
the Atlantic on board the Britannia. Before his 
death the Cunard line owned thirty-seven 
steamships, although, in contrast with such 
modern giants as the (52,700 tons), 
it is of interest to note that the largest: vessel 
which Samuel Cunard saw sail under his flag 
was only 2,243 tons. Sir Samuel Cunard died 
in London, on the 28th April, 1865, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

The Man Who Raised the Capiee 

George Burns, who raised the aj 
which the first line of Atlantic m: retin 
was established, was born in 1795, the son 
of a minister, Dr. John Burns. Educated at 
Glasgow Grammar School, at seventeen he 
began his commercial career ag a junior clerk 
in the office of a spinning company. When 
he was twenty-three, he entered into a partner- 
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ship with his elder brother James, as a general 
merchant, and travelled for the firm 

At that time the Glasgow and Liverpool 
shipping trade was carried on by three com- 
panies, each of which owned six small sailing 
vessels. By a happy inspiration the brothers 
Burns decided to apply for the Glasgow agency 
of one of these companies, whose headquarters 
were in Liverpool. They secured the agency, 
and henceforward George Burns devoted his 
energies to the shipping business 

Service Between Glasgow and Belfast 

The six sailing vessels previously referred to 
were owned by Hugh Matthie, of Liverpoel, 
and his partner, Theakstone, and when the 
latter died Burns acquired his interest in the 
business. This shrewd man was one of those 
who in 1824 formed the first company to run 
a service of steamships between Glasgow and 
Belfast. Then, believing that steam would 
ultimately drive all sailing vessels off the more 
important coasting routes, he did not rest until 
the old fleet of sailing ships in the Glasgow 
to Liverpool service had been disposed of 
and replaced by steam vessels. The first of 


A MAGNIFICENT ROOM 
mn 






The Brothers Burns 


this fleet, the Glasgow, left the Clyde on the 
13th March, 1829. 

In 1878, when the business of the Cunard 
line was first formed into a limited liability 
company, all the share capital of £1,200,000 
was held by the families of Cunard, Burns, and. 
Maciver. David Maclver, the original partner, 
who died in 1845, was Burns’ keenest competitor 
before he joined forces with him. George Burns 
outlived both his partners, dying in 1890 at 
the age of ninety-five. 

Sailing Ships Ousted by Steam 

The history of Samuel Cunard is, in reality, 
the history of the Atlantic liner. He 50 
demonstrated the possibilities of mail- and 

-carrying steamships that soon all the 
important shipping companies were discarding 
their old sailing vessels and competing with 
each other to build fast liners. Company after 
company sprang into being, and gradually, as 
the years went by, the steamship developed 
into the familiar leviathan of to-day, and the 
stately sailing vessel became an object of 
curiosity. Now a new fight is being waged, 
for oil is challenging the supremacy of steam. 


IN A FLOATING PALACE 






After the establishment of the Cunard route acrom the Atlantic the progress of the steamship went forward by leaps and 


Ddounds. Shippang companies competed with each other 


‘To-day some liners are so Inxunously appomted that, with all tru’ 


fy, str 





to turn out better and more efficient vessels. 
they are called “‘ Floating Palaces.” 
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MUNGO PARK 


THROWING LIGHT on the DARK CONTINENT 


Mungo Park's Journeys into the Heart of Africa, and How He Met His Death in 
An Aitempt to Solve the Mystery of the Niger River 


‘HE farmhouse at Fowlshiels, near Selkirk, 
where Dr. Mungo Park resided for some 
years, saw many callers but very few visitors. 
‘There were two reasons for this. In the first 
place, the famous explorer disliked society. 
He had his family and a small coterie of 
friends to whom he was warmly attached, but, 
apart from these fortunate people, he rarely 
spoke to anyone. The perils of the Dark 
Continent left him cold 
and indifferent, but 
frightened him. 
In their presence he was 
reserved, ill at ease, and 
unoommunicative. 

The second reason was 
that he was a great 
botanist and lover of 
nature. The country and 
ita seclusion made an 
irresistible appeal to 
him, and when he had 
finished his work for the 
day he loved nothing 
better than to go off by 
himself, away from the 
streets and houses, into 
the solitude of the fields, 
glades, and shaded lanes. 

A neighbour, who was 
eleo a particular friend 
of Park's. called at the 
farmhouse one day and, 
receiving the usual an- 
swer that the doctor waa 

not at home,” set out 
to find him. Intuition 
—or perhaps it was 
pare experience — led 

im to the banks of the Yarrow. This friend. 
who had come over from Ashestiel, was no 
other than Walter Scott. 

Little time elapsed before he saw in the dis- 
tance the tall, well-knit figure of the doctor. 
Park was gazing—abstractedly, it seemed—into 
the swirling stream, and, unaware that he was 
observed, he bent down after s while and picked 
‘up some stones that were lying on the bank. 
These, at short intervals, he threw into the 
Tiver, watching carefully the effect of each 
missile as it struck and sank below the surface 
of the water. 

Scott, greatly astonished that the doctor 
should engage in such childish i 
stood a few paces away for some muinutes, quietly 
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Mungo Park, the resolute Scots surgeon, who was the firat 
European to’ set eyes on and describe the Upper courses 
of the mighty Niger River. 





attentive. Soon his curiosity overcame him, 
and, walking up to Park, he inquired why he 
hed suddenly developed such an unexpected 
form of amusement. Park smiled. “ This 
was the manner,” he explained, “in which I 
used to ascertain the depth of river in Africa, 
before I ventured to cross it—judging whether 
the attempt would be safe by the time the 
bubbles of air took to ascend.” 

Although some timo 
had passed since Park 
had returned from his 
first. great journey, his 
thoughts and ambitions 
were still centred on 
Africa. He remembered 
his hardships, the ter- 
Tible weeks of his cap- 
tivity in the land of 
the Moors, and the long 
days in the scorching 
desert, when the grim 
apectre of death seemed 
always at his elbow. 
Yet his passion for travel 
was such that he yearned. 
to return to the Derk 
Continent, to face ite 
dangers and make an- 
other attempt to pierce 
ita veil of mystery. 

His determination to 
revisit the scene of his 
early triumphs was not 
divulged for a long time. 
But those who knew 
him best, those who had 
an opportunity of con- 

versing with him and of 
learning something of his remarkable enthu- 
siaam for exploration, felt sure that the 
uneventful life of a country doctor would not 
satisfy Mungo Park for long. Sooner or later, 
they said, he would lead a second expedition 
inte the African wilderness—and they were 
Tight. In 1805 Park once more left the shores 
of England, but this time he was destined not 
to return. 

“T shall set sail for the east,” he wrote to 
the Colonial Office, when starting on the final 
stage of his journey, “‘ with the fixed reeolu- 
tion to discover the termination of the Niger 
or perish in the attempt .. . though all the 
Europeans who are with me should Jie, and 
though I were myself half dead, I would still 
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ere, and, if I could not succeed in the 
object of my journcy, I would at least die on 
the Niger.” 

Nobly did he redeem this pledge. Long after 
his mission was doomed to failure and he him- 
self realized that there could be but one end 
to it all, he plodded on, never once faltering or 
turning back. And before the mighty river 
Nigor, with which his name will be for ever 
axugociated, claimed ita price, it suffered him 
to travel 1,000 miles along its course and 
accoraplish something that no man before him 
had ever achieved. 

The strength of character that Mungo Park 
revealed throughout his distinguished life was 
moulded in the rough school of a large 
family. The seventh of thirteen children born 
to his mother, he was in no danger of being 
unduly petted, and, in all probability, he owed a 
great deal to the training he received at the 
hands of his elder brothers and sixters. All 
the rough edges and instabilities of his 
character had been removed long before he 
emerged into manhood. He matured early. 

Always Top of His Class 

Born on the 10th September, 1771, at Fowl- 
shiels, where his father proapcred as @ farmer, 
Mungo Park acquired the rudiments of learni: 
at home, and was afterwards rent to Selkirk 
Grammar School to continue his education. 
From the first he applied himself diligently to 
his studies and was always at the head of his 
clu, showing a special fondness for reading 
and botany. 

His father intended him to enter the Church, 
for which he secmed peculiarly fitted by reason 
of his thoughtful and studious disposition. 
Mungo, bowever, had other ambitions. It was 
to the bodies of men rather than to their souls 
that he determincd {o minister, and, with the 
idea of equipping himself for a medica] career, 
he became a student at the University of Edin- 
burgh at the age of eighteen. 

His studies completed, he journeyed to 
‘London in search of work, and had the good 
fortune to gain an introduction to Sir Joseph 
Banks, president of the Royal Society and a 
member of the African Association. Sir Joseph, 
whose friendship for Park ripened into a deep 
and lifelong attachment, secured for the young 
doctor the appointment of surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service, and in February, 
1792, Park sailed for the East Indies. 

His Zest for Travel Whetted 

While he was abroad he found many oppor- 
tunities for adding to his—and not to his alone, 
but to the world’s—botanical knowledge, and, 
after an absence of over a year, he returned 
with & stimulated zest for travel, eager to seize 
the first chance that came his way of embark- 


The Mystery of the Niger 


ing on a life of adventure, This opportunity 
arrived sooner than he had dared to hope. 

For some years the African Association had 
been trying to solve the mystery surrounding 
the exact situation of the great river Niger, in 
West Equatorial Africa, Many theories had 
‘been advanced as to its course. Some believed 
it to be a tributary of the Congo ; others were 
quite certain it was an affluent of the Nile; 
while yet another body of opinion contended. 
that it was an independent river, which poured 
ite waters into a large inland basin. 

The Problem Stil! Unsotved 

Expedition after expedition had been dis- 
patched and still the problem remained to 
be solved. The treacherous climate and the 
hostility of the natives combined to make the 
task of exploring that part of the continent one 
of extreme difficulty and danger, and few of the 
brave men who had attempted in the past to 
enlarge the world’s geographical knowledge in 
this respect had returned. 

When Park learnt from Sir Joseph Banks 
that the African Association were contem- 
plating a further expedition with the object of 
ascertaining the course of the river, he imme- 

is volunteered for the post of leader, and, 
dou! on the recommendation of hia patron, 
his offer was accepted. Sir Joseph had the 
utmost admiration for his ambitious young 
friend, and not once did he have reason to feel 
that his confidence was misplaced. 

With wonderful new prospects open to him, 
Park rik Sane sesiduone ly for the 
responsibil i ition. For a year or 
more he studied hard, gathering all the in- 
formation he could about the region he was to 
explore. His passion for travelling, his love 
of natural history, his craving for adventure, 
and, in a less degree, his desire for the dis- 
tinction and honour that would be a natural 
consequence of the success of his misaion-—— 
all these considerations weighed with him 
when he volunteered his services, and they 
served to clothe his undertaking with a fasci- 
nating atmosphere of romance, 

Starts His First Journey 

In vigorous health and with hopes running 
high, he set sail on the 22nd May, 1795, from 
Portsmouth, on board the Endeavour. Almost 
exactly a month later he landed at Jillifrey, 
near the mouth of the river Gambia, and pro- 
ceeded some distance up the river to Pisania, 
where he was welcomed by Dr. Laidley, a 
resident English physician. 

For nearly six months Park stayed at Pisania 
as the guest of this kindly doctor, spending the 
time profitably in mastering the native lan- 
Ree. He fell an early victim to fever, but in 

ber he was ready to embark on his great 
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adventure, and, with the good wishes of 
Dr. Laidley and his other friends ringing in bis 
ears, he turned east in search of the mighty 
Niger, accompanied only by half a dozen 
negro attendants. 

“My instructions,” said Park, “were very 
plain and concise. I was 
directed to pass on to the 
river Niger by the most con- 
venient route, ascertain the 
course and, if possible, the 
tise and termination of that 
river, visit the principal towns 
and cities in its neighbour- 
hood, and then retum to 
Europe.” The arrangements 
for the journey, and the 
methods by which he was to 
overcome the many diffi- 
culties he was certain to 
encounter, were wisely left 
to Park himself. 

As he passed from one 
native kingdom to another 
in the early stages of his 
journey, the most mournful 
predictions were made as to 
hus fate, but Park only 
smiled. His cheerfulness of 
spirit and dauntless courage 
were proof against all efforta 
to dissuade him from his 
perilous undertaking. 

Crowded Days 

Hardly a day passed with- 
out his meeting with some 
amazing adventure. Some- 
times the consequences were 
merely amusing, but more 
frequently they seriously in- 
terfered with his plans, and 
progress became increasingly 
difficult as he went on. All 
his prudence and tact were 
required to enable him to 
overcome the hostility and 
superstitions of the natives. 
To some he was @ spy; to 
others he was a magician, 
who had the power of curing 
all ills ; to all he was a curio- 
sity on account of the extreme 
fairness of his complexion. 

ome occasion he waa 
introduced to the numerous wives of an African 
King, who made many searching remarks about 

is appearance. “ ralhed me with a 
good deal of gaiety upon the whiteness of my 
skin and the prominency of my nose,” he re- 
cords. “They insisted that both were artificial. 


In their rancour 
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regarding hospitality to the stranger Gat 
taken shelter, a surging mob hused, shouted, and abused hum. 
he was constantly sll-treated and subjected to the vilest insults 
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‘The firat, they said, was produced when I was 
an infant, by dipping me in milk; and they 
insisted that my nose had been pinched 
every day tall it had acquired its 6 un- 
;sightly and unnatural conformation!” Another 
time, his toes and fingers were ordered to 


INSULTED BY A HOSTILE MOB OF MOORS 


the Chrshan the Moors forgot the precepts of their fath 
thering rund the hut w winch Park had 
For four months 





be counted to make sure that he waa a 
human being. 

His medical skill was not always admired. 
“ Bleeding” a patient was an operation these 
savages could understand, but when Park once 
suggested amputating a man’s limb as a means 
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of saving his life, they held up their hands in 
horror, while the patient was so scared that he 
made off as fast as he could, 

Superstition was very strong with the natives, 
and not less so with the megroes who formed his 
party. This pave Tise to vexing delays, and 
on one occasion his servante flatly refused to 
advance a step farther until a white chicken 
had been procured and tied to s branch of a 
certain species of tree, in order to assure the 
prosperity of their journey. For the first 
few weeks, however, Park had no reason to 


HAS TO STRIP THE VERY COAT OFF 





trea 


and a few other articles for 


complain of the way in which fortune treated 
him, but he foresaw trouble when he waa forced, 
on account of tribal warfare, to turn north- 
ward. This brought him, early in 1796, to 
Jarra, s town on the frontier of the Moorish 
Kingdom, where his reception was anything 
but friendly. 

The mere fact that he was avowedly s Chris- 
tian was suflicient to rouse the Moora’ hatred, 
and the added circumstance of his being alone 
and helpless gave them all the excuse they 


ying a visit to a lang in the Senegal water Park fark brocigtit wth tum an um- 
presents These were accepted readily enough, 
ut Pack hod alse te inchade the brass buttoned cout that he was weaning. 


Ilitreated by the Moors 


he was constantly ill-treated and subjected to 
the vilest abuse. 

In order to to slake his thirst during a long 
march in the terrible heat of the desert, he was 
made to drink with the cattle from trou: 
the lips of a Christian could not be allo to 


pollute the cups of his captors. This and every 
HIS BACK 


insult he bore patiently, waiting 
for an opportunity to escape. 
“Never did any period of my 
life pass away so heavily,” 
wrote Park. “* From sunrise to 
sunset was I obliged to suffer 
with an countenance 
the insults of the rudest savages 
on earth.” 
Escapes at Last 

At length the | approach of an 
enemy force to Jarra gave Park 
the chance to free himself from. 
the merciless tyrannies of the 
Moors. With the attention of 
his captors diverted to meet 
the new peril, he made off as 
qe, as he could into the 

but he had not travelled 
far when he was overtaken by 
three men on horseback, who 
proceeded to rob him of his 
cloak. Alone in the desert, 
with nothing to eat or drink, 
and with no cloak to protect. 
him from rain and mosquito 
bites, Park may well have im- 
agined that his last hour had 
arrived. 

His position, however, was 
preferable to the insufferable 
tortures of his captivity, and. in 
the hope that he would fall in 
the hands of friends, he reso- 
lutely turned southward and 
continued his long march across. 
the arid African wilderness. 
After three weeks’ intense suffermg from. 
hunger and thirst he reached Sego, the capital 
of Bambarra, and, “looking forward, saw the 
Jong- sought-for majestic Niger, glittering to 
the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and fiowing slowly to the east- 
ward.” Here was recompense for all his trials 
and hardships. The first and most important 
part of his mission had been accomplished. 

Park’s discovery that the river flowed from 
west to east settled a controversy that had 
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A VIEW OF ALI’S TENT AT THE CAMP 


= 
% 


Hlamng suffered much from the depredations of the Moors, Pars applied to Al, the Moonth chuet 


for permsnion to pass unmolested 
bby an escort sent by 


uke eventually 
been ray since the time of Ptolem Eogor 
to find ont all he could about the % , 
journeyed for seventy mules along its course 
to Silla, but by then he was in such dire distreas 
thet he was compelled to abandon the idea of 
ae exploration, and he resolved to return 


to Bego. 

So far his hfe had been mercifully preserved, 
but the future filled him with apprehension. 
The rainy seagon had set in , he was worn out by 
sickness and fatigue, and he was forced to pe 
for food smong natives who 
with suspicion, His tale that he had come apes 
ther country to eee their great mver was 
disbeheved Had he no rivers m his own 
country, and was not one nver hke another? 
they asked with wearisome iteration. 

Nursed by a Slave Merchant 

‘Warned im time that lus hfe would be in 
danger were he to return to Sego, Park left the 
tiver, and after an arduous journey through a 
Mmountamous country—made the more difficult 
through the torrential rains—he at length 
succeeded m reachmg Kamala For weeks 
afterwards he hngered nesr to death, but the 
hospitahty and careful nurang of slave 
merchant, Karfa Taura, eventually restored 
um to health Humanity often exists where 
arte least expects to find xt. 

apa hundreds of miles of mbospitable coun- 
try separated Park from the nver Gambia. 
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cme, 


sovereign of Ludamar, 
ficulty a safe-conduct was obtamed, and, attended 
arived at Benowm, where Al: was campung. 


To have attempted this journey alone, in hia 
enfeebled state, would have to court 
death, so he decided to jom the next coffle, or 
slave caravan, that set out from Kamaha to 
band coast. Patk was thus given the oppor- 
ity of making a cloee study of the horrible 
traffic in homes beige that’wos ‘an sntegral 
part of African commerce, and at the end of 
18 seven weeks’ march across the desert he 
was sick at heart at the miseries he had wit- 
nessed durmg the journey. 


Still Pursued by Misfortune 
At Pisanu he was welcomed b; Dr, Laadley as 
“ one 11sen from the grave,” an’ five days later 


he embarked on a slave ship bound for Amenca. 
Even at this late stage musfortune pursued him 
im the shape of bad weather and mountamous 
seas, which drove hus ship to the West Indies, 
At length he was able to board another sip 
at Antigua, and reached Falmouth on the 
22nd December, 1797. He had thus been 
absent for two years and seven months, and, 
greatly anxious concernmg his family, of whom 
he Tecetved no news for over two years he 
lost no time mn for London. 

Shortly after dayt-eak on Christmas morning, 
M Park’s brother m-law made his way to 
the Bntish Museum to attend to some httle 
matter of business. With hw» mind dwelling, 
in all probability, on the forthcommng festivities, 
he entered the Museum gardens, Karly as he 
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was, he waa not the first human being to 
enter the gardens that morning, for not many 
paces ahead stood another man, tall, with 
clean-cut features, but grievously thin. The 
two men drew near to one another, half- 
stopped, stared incredulously for a moment or 
two, and then a startled ory of recognition 
burst simultaneously from their lips. 

In these dramatic circumstances did Mungo 
Park and his brother-in-law meet once again, 
the former to be welcomed as one returning 
from the dead, and the latter to be greeted as 
@ long-lost friend on whom the explorer had 
never expected to set his eyes again. 

Park’s unexpected return and the story of 
his wonderful achievement were greeted with 
great enthusiasm by the African Association. 
In response to many requesta he immediately 
started compiling a narrative of his discoveries 
and travela—a task that occupied him for 
fifteen months. 

Publishes the Account of His Travels 

When, in the spring of 1799, his book was 
published, it achieved popularity with every 
section of the community, and there was a 
great demand for it. Still re as one of 
the be ere) books baad written, A was Gar 
tingui its easy literary style, ite mass 
descriptive detail, and ita wealth of graphically 
told incidents and adventures. In addition, of 
course, it waa a work of great geographical 
in nce, 

‘or two years Park was able to enjoy a well- 
deserved holiday on the profits from the sale 
of his book. fi with the necessity 
of earning his living once more, and of sup- 
porting a wife and family—for he had mar- 
tied Miss Anderson, a Selkirk lady, on the 
2nd August, 1799—he atarted practising as a 
doctor at Peebles. 

It was not long, however, before his passion 
for travelling again caught him in its toils. 
‘The life of a country practitioner did not suit 
him. It was too tame, and, withal, provided 
him with a poor living. When, therefore, in 
1803, he heard that the Government intended 
sending out a further expedition to the Niger, 
he left the comfort of his hearth, hurried to 
London, and volunteered his services once 
more for exploration work in Africa. 

Equipping Himself for His Journey 

As soon as his offer had been accepted, Park 
began his preparations for the journey, but a 
number of delays occurred f ing a change 
of Government, and for a long time it was 
doubtful whether the expedition ‘would ever be 
dispatched, While he was waiting for definite 
instructions, Park spent his time profitably in 
learning Arabic and improving his knowledge of 
astronomy. More than a year of indecision, 
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His Second Journey 


suspense, and anxiety passed, but at last the 
explorer He soared rn war inating at the end 

january, 1805, was ing once more 
for ‘the coast of Africa, 

His chief mission on this occasion was, in the 
language of the Colonial Office, “ to the 
course of the river Niger to the utmost possible 
distance to which it can be traced, and to 
establish communication and intercourse with 
the different nations on ite banks.” None 
knew better than Mungo Park the difficulties 
confronting him. None realized more clearly 
the terrible risks he and his party would have 
to run before even they reached the Niger. 

Undismayed by Difficulties 

The journey afterwards along its course 
would be a new adventure, but his previous 
experience gave him no reason to hope that it 
would be cccomplished without opposition on 
the part of the natives. Yet the gallant 
explorer showed no fear. Of the forty-four 
Europeans who, with a number of negro attend. 
ants, left for the interior of the continent on 
the 27th April, 1805, none, outwardly at least, 
was more cheerful and confident than Park. 

At the outset, Park took a tremendous risk, 
a risk that events afterwards proved to be fatal 
to the success of the expedition. For once his 
characteristic prudence seems to have deserted 

im. ight him one thing 
more than any other, it was that travelling in 
‘Aitice i the rainy seesce wat one cf the most 

irable dangerous experiences 7] 
could be imagined. ee 

Sooner, however, than hold up the expedition 
for several months, he set himself the impossible 
task of reaching the Niger before the rains fell. 
He failed, and by the time he reached the river, 
only a quarter of his little force remained. The 
other thirty-three Europeans, including Scott, 
the draughtsman, who had accompanied Park 
from England, had perished. 

Obstacles Human and Otherwise 

Many and varied were the causes that had 
contributed to this melancholy state of affairs. 
Park’s chief aim from the first was to maintain 
& good rate of progress, but his path was any- 
thing but smooth. Hindrances and delays 
occurred so frequently as to become monoton- 
ous. Every time the party entered a new 
tribal area, they were held up, interrogated, and 
refused a passage until the king had been given 
lavish nts. And the natives were not the 
only obstacle. One day a huge swarm of bees 
suddenly attacked them, scattering the animals 
and severely stinging man and beast alike. 

On another occasion, Isaaco, a native priest, 
who was acting a8 guide to the expedition, was 
seized by a crocodile as he was wading across 
@ river, and only his remarkable presence of * 
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mand preserved his hfe The crocodile tried fell ill, he contrived to do the work of a dozen 
to pull the native below the surface of the men. Nothmg could have been more mspiring 
water, but a hghtnmng thrust with ms hand mto to that unfortunate little band of explorers 
the anmal’s eyes defeated the effort The than the heroic and unselfish example of ther 
crocodile # httle later mede another attempt, leader At mght Park was frequently too 
but, g with the same unco PARK $ LAST STAND AGAINST THE BATIVES 


pamful treatment, he dis- ry é a 
rir wai % 4 






appeared. 

‘The menace of attack from 
wild beasts was always with 
them. One mght a pack 
of wolves made a surprise 
assault on their camp, and 
not long afterwards Park 
was alarmed to discover 
three hons marching abreast 
towards them A cool head 
and a steady mile frequently 
stood alone between the ex 
plorer and death Not, how 
ever, until the arrival of the 
hurricanes, presaging the 1m 
mediate approach of the 
rainy season, did Park en- & 
counter his worst troubles 
Then he had reason to de- 
plore the fact that he had 
not been more careful m his 
choice of personnel for the 
expedition 


Personne! of the Party 

The party had been re- 
cruited chiefly from the mih- 
tary garrion at the tropical 
station of Goree It was 
hardly to be expected that 
these soldiers would show 
the same zeal, determmation, 
and endurance in face of 
hardship as were displayed 
by Park and his colleagues 
Scott and Anderson, who 
had sccompamed him from 


The treachery of the na 
tives, the constant threat of 
atteok from wild beasts, the 


shortage of water, the diffi te? é = Se | 
culties of transport over the oF ee, 
wild, mountamous country, rapids Park was attacked bya bend of savages, armed with lances, 


arrows, emselves for a 
saffenmes Te aetna be = and Pit Spr and hs an ce ranped ae cae wate and wae @oecad 
tropical rams, affected the nerves of men who weary to write up bie journal, and the entnes 
were acoustomed to fighting an enemy they grew more and more brief 
could see In the space of a few weeks a well- On the 6th July se wrote * “ All the people 
discrphned, healthy force was turned into a either sick, or ma state of great debihty, except 
disordered and depleted rabble one , bought all the milk I could find” A later 
Stull Park did not desparr For weeks he was entry tells, m simple unaffected language, the 
engaged m a hopeless struggle agamst mmdious superhuman work which Park came to look 
disease, and even when, m the end, he himself upon as a daily duty “J found Mr Anderson 
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lying under a bush apparently dying. Took 
him on my back, and cafried him across the 
stream, which came up to my middle. Carried 
over the load of the ass which I drove. . . . 
Found myself much fatigued, having crossed 
the stream sixteen times.” 

Their arrival at the Niger brought them 
temporary relief from their ‘ings. As soon 
as he reached Bambakoo, Park launched his 
two canoes and sent Isaaco to interview the 
king and obtain facilities for travelling through 
the Niger territory. Rather reluctantly the 






+ 


Pie 


After ata: bout mt at Pisama, a Brith station on the Gamba, Park ids 
farewell to Br, Laidley, the remdent phyncan, and starts with lus Litle on 

the unken "Within two years he retumed, to be 
id by the kendly doctor ss ‘one meen from the grave.” 


perilous journey into the jown interior, 
king provided an escort as far as a place called 
Sansandig, where Park remained two months, 
trading with the natives and constructing « flat- 
bottomed boat for the next stage of his journey. 
About this time Park suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Alexander Anderson. his wife’s 

brother, who had been il! for some months. 
“No event during the journey ever threw 
the smallest gloom over my mind, till I lsid 
Mr. Anderson in the grave," he wrote. “I 
then felt myself as if left a second time lonely 

and fri amidst the wilds of Africa.” 
For biographies ast incis 
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SETTING OUT ON HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 


How He Met Death ] 


suite, tans angroee, tod four Huropenne, ons 
* negroes, four , one 
of whom was mad, Park started on the last 
stage of his travels in November, 1805. Rarely 
has history revealed such another example of 
perseverance and pluck as Park showed in 
embarking almost alone on such a hazard. 
ous undertaking. Far from des) ing, he 
intended to go on until he pledged to 
Giscover the termination of the Niger or perish, 

An entry, dated the 16th November, “ Ali 
ready—we sail to-morrow morning or evening,” 
concluded his journal. 
His last letters, written 
the same amaath, and all 
breathing hc con- 
fidence, ‘reached home ; 
and then—silence, a tong 
silence that could mean 
only one thing. 

Solving the Mystery 

Rumours of his death 
reached Englend in the 
following year, but it 
was not until 1810 that 
any official attempt was 
made to clear up tho 
mystery surrounding the 
} explorer’s fate. Then 
Isaaco, who had left the 
expedition after it had 
reached the Niger, was 
commissioned by the 
Government to make an 
exhaustive inquiry into 
the circumstances that 
had led to Park’s death. 
Isaaco, who was absent 
nearly two years, waa 
fortunate enough to meet 
the native guide who had 
accompanied the explorer 
on the final stage of his 
journey, and from him he 
received a full account 
jus of what hay after 
they left Sansandig. It 
was an epic story. 

_Day after day they were confronted with 
difficulties from which there seemed no escape. 
Finally Park reached Bussa, having explored 
the river for approximately 1,000 miles of ita 
length. Here, through the treachery of a native 
chieftain, they were attacked by a large band 
of savages, and Park and his companions 
jamped into the river and were drowned. 
Only one negro and the native guide survived. 

[See “ Travela in the Interior Distri ios,” 
by Mungo Park (2 vole, 1810) and "Mange Path and 
the Niger,” by J. Thomson (1800).] 
be Gr detailed Index 








GROUP 3.—BUSINESS BUILDERS 


VISCOUNT PIRRIE 


A BUILDER of FLOATING PALACES 


How the Rare Combination of Practical Sense and Imagination in William James 
Pirrie Led Him to Become One of the World's Greatest Shipbuilders 


JAMES PIRRIE made a name 
for himself that was in many ways unique 
in the world of industry and commerce. His 
ideas long dominated many spheres of human 
enterprise, and his productions acclaimed the 
suocess of his work in every part of the globe. 
Son of James Alexander 
Pirrie, of Clandeboye, Co. 
Down, and Eliza Mont- 
gomery, of Dundesart,Co. 
Antrim, he was born on 
the 3ist of May, 1847, at 
Quebec, where they were 
residing temporarily ow- 
ing to the father’s ship- 
ping interests requiring 
his presence in Canada 
at the time. After the 
child’s birth his parents 
Teturned to the North of 
Ireland, where their son 
grew up in the midst of a 
large circle of family rela- 
tions on both his father’s 
and mother’s side. His 
birth and infancy have 
been a subject of much 
romance. His father, 
Mr. Pirrie, subsequently 
having to visit New York 
on business, died there ; 
and the mother, being 
deprived so soon of her 
husband’s companion- 
ship, returned for a time 
to the home of her par- 
enta, where she devoted 
her life to the upbringing 
of her two children—a 
daughter who was the 






kindly and geal 


VISCOUNT PIRRIE 


‘Youthful in sprnt, simple and unostentatious in habits, 
in manner; a man whom other men 


industrial work, which frequently occupied no 
fewer than sixteen hours a day. In after 
life Lord Pirrie often referred with glowing 
enthusiasm and filial love to the inestimable 
debt he owed to the example and the Practical, 
moral and religious guidance of his mother. 
It is recorded that his 
mother wrote a little 
book of maxims for 
his edification, a perfect 
treasure of maternal love 
and wisdom. It is safe 
to say that when Lord 
Pirrie, many years ago, 
uttered the following 
statement he was think- 
ing of the one to whom 
he owed so much :— 

“ Were I asked to give 
@ message to the youth 
of the present day, as to 
the virtues that make 
for success in commercial 
hfe, are faults Fo 
vices ing to life’s 
failures, I would 
first of all, as the chief 
corner-stone, this: Re- 
spect your parents’ wis- 
dom and good advice, 
Follow it closely as a 
sacred duty. A mother’s 
saintly character, her 
prayers and earnest ex- 
hortations to virtuous 
living and noble deeds, 
should be cherished a 
a Divine favour. At 
the outset of his career 

@ young man could not 


elder,and herson William guughtes to love and serve, He was not only a great do better than resolve 
James who wastwo years *hipbulder SSeS 6. ereat edn ead * thatnothingshouldenter 
younger. During the er we es into his life of which his 


early years of his life he and his sistor had 
the une care and wise instruction of 
their gifted mother, and spent the happiest 
ove nee of being brough 

the advantage ‘ing brought up 
in the obuntzy, his mother and maternal 
parents encouraged in the lively boy & love of 
nature and country pursuits. It ia therefore 
very natural that in the last years of his life— 
in his beautiful country home in England— 
he should have had reawakened in him the love 
for such recreation from the calls of his great 


mother would not approve, or which would 
cause her pain. Having done this, he may, I 
think, rightly resolve that it shall not be his 
fault if he does not make his way in the world.” 

In view of the pre-eminent position attained 
by Lord Pirrie in the shipbuilding world, it is 
interesting to know that not only his fether 
but his grandfather also was connected with 
shipping. His grandfather, William Pirric, 
whose memory Lord Pirrie always revered, was 
one of the leading men in the shipping trade in 
Belfast, and for over thirty years the inspiring 
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figure of the Belfast Harbour Board. It was, 
therefore, quite natural that in his choice of 
profession young Pirrie should have been 
influenced and encouraged by family traditions 
to learn shipbuilding. Jt was a momentous 
decision, for while it is certain he would have 
made his mark in any sphere of activity, we 
could not imagine British shipbuilding to-day 
bereft of the powerful influence which he 
exerted on its progress and development during 
a life of unprecedented application and vigour 
devoted to the interests of this great national 
induatry, 

Lord Pirrie was educated at the Belfast Royal 
Academical Institution under the celebrated 
head master, Mr. John Carlisle, M.A., where 
he showed in his earliest years great mathe- 
matical ability. At the age of 16, in 1862, 
he became a pupil in the firm of Harland and 
Wolff, and such was his progress that he rapidly 
rose from one position to another, until on the 
Ast July, 1874, he was admitted to partnership 
at the age of 27. The firm, when he entered 
it, occupied a very small site and employed 
but few men. Beifact, however, was @ rising 
town, and its progress in subsequent years was 
greatly accelerated by the development and 
success of Harland and Wolff, first under its 
foundera and then more rapidly under Lord 
Pirrie’s genius as he rose to be the chief con- 
troller of ite destinies, his career being one of 
uninterrupted success. The wisdom of never 
despising the day of small things was exem- 
plified in Lord ie’s case, for the modest 
proportions of the establishment in which he 
entered on his profeasion enabled him to acquire 
knowledge and experience quickly both in the 
works and the offices, so that he speedily 
learned alJ branches of the technical side of 
shipbuilding. At the end of seven years he 
began to design ships, introducing ‘into his 
drawings improvements which were at once 
recognized as far-reaching. Apart from this 
marked ability, he proved his worth again 
and again by his wonderful initiative and con- 
scientiousness and by his extraordinary powers 
of memory. 

An illustration of the abnormal] development 
of this last faculty in him may be mentioned 
here, although the incident occurred at a later 
stage i in his career. He made a sketch of plans 
for an extension to the Royal Victoria Hospit 
Belfast, an institution in which he and 
Pirrie took great interest. The plans were 
not used at the time, but twenty-five years 
later the question of the extension arose again 
and the original sketch could not be found. 
Pirrie, who was on the committee, quickly 
made snother. When the first sketch was 
later discovered it was seen that Pirrie’s second 


Taken into Partnership 


cre, deoes entirely from memory, corresponded. 
every detail with that which he had drawn 
a a quarter of a century before. 
A Valuable Combination 
Pirie’s genius consisted in the rare com- 
bination of practical, hard-headed sense with 
imagination. He saw visions beyond the 
draughteman’s board—beyond Belfast. Having 
grasped the essentials of his trade he began 
to show signs of His employers 
quickly saw that travel was nec in order 
that the groping imagination of their bril- 
Tiant young draughtsman should find concrete 
material upon which to work. They sent him 
abroad to study the methods of foreign ship- 
builders. The wisdom of this step, and its 
justification, is shown by the fact that when 
Pirrie returned to Belfast he had outdistanoed 
his employers in knowledge and in vision of 
the possibilities of the future. They took 
him into partnership. 
Increase in Steamship Tonnage 
From that time onwards, although his name 
was not incorporated into the firm, Pirrie was 
its controlling mind. Thus, after twelve years’ 
service, the pupil became the master. He 
brought to his work not only skill and know- 
ledge but wide vision. e increased the 
of the steamship far beyond what was 
then considered to be the limit, and at the 
same time mmproved the Pac Sirapaseng ie 
passenger - Not e 6) 
seaworthiness of the modern liner but ita 
amenities and its beauty of form are due to 
Pirrie’s share in its construction. Every new 
ship that came out of the Queen's Island yard, 
Belfast, bore the stamp of his original mind, 
‘Under his management the firm of Harland 
and Wolff quickly extended its activities. 
Pirrie himself personally obtained most of 
the enormous orders which made the growth 
of the firm possible. 
Building for Several Famous Lines 
By the time he entered upon the second and 
even more romantic part of his career, Pirrie 
was building ships for the White Star Line, 
the Glen Line, the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., African Co., the P. and O., the Elder 
Dempster, the Union-Castle, Atlantic Trans- 
port, Leyland, Pacific, Aberdeen, Hamburg- 
American, Holland-American, the Red Star 
and other lines. Among some of the early 
liners that he built were the Oceanic, Atlantic, 
Baltic, and Republic, all from 3,000 to 4,000 
tons. Acomparison between these early vessels 
and the Olympic of 46,439 tons, shows the re- 
markable progress made in the science of ship 


Yn course of time the boy who carned his 
mother’s maxims in his pocket became the 
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head of an organization controlling 50,000 men 
and a weekly wage bill of £200,000. To-day 
the firm of Harland and Wolff has branches 
in Glasgow, Greenock, Liverpool, Southampton, 
and London, and the two acres which its original 
establishment covered grew within the forty 
of Pirrie’s management to 500 acres. 
The Belfast works at Queen’s Island alone 
ocoupy an area of 230 acres. 
Many of the world’s greatest 
liners have been cradled here, 
and the firm’s machinery is 
specially adapted to the pro- 
duction of the heaviest tonnage 
and the greatest horse-power. 
‘The capacity of the works ia 
200,000 gross tons annually, 
and, at times of pressure, g 
21,000 men are employed. 
It was as an organizer upon ¥§ 
a wider scale that Pirrie was 
to prove his greatest worth to 
the nation. His close associa- 
tion with all the great steam- 
ship lines placed him in a 
position of enormous power, 
and he used his advantage and 
his genius for friendship at a 
moment in the history of 
British shipbuilding when its 
future was seriously jeopar- 
dized by foreign competition. 
In America, shipbuilders were 
able to lay their hands upon 
large supplies of oil. Purrie 
early saw that this was one 
respect in which British ship- 
building was placed at 6 
serious disadvantage. 
Adoption of Diesel Engine 
He had accepted large or- 
ders for fleets of motor-boata, 
and he was doing all that he 
could to develop the use of 
the Diesel oi] engine. The 
situation became critical, and of const 
Pirrie, seeing that nothing else was of so 
much importance as the solution of the oil 
problem, made a long tour of the South 
American republics. When he came back he 
had interviewed all the big oil magnates and 
arranged for a satisfactory supply of oil. By 
sheer force of personality, combined with end- 
less tact and shrewdness, he had overcome 
® difficulty which many of the most promi- 
nent shipowners in England had hitherto 
regarded as insuperable. 
The danger of competition from German 
shipping was even more serious. Herr Ballin, 
whose career in Germany in many respects 





resembled that of Pirrie in Britain, had in- 
duced his Government to support him. The 
result of this was that for some time the German 
shipyards were able to turn out bigger and 
faster ships than the Harland and Wolff firm. 
Pirrie, who in 1905 had built for the German- 
Amerika line a liner bi than any he had 
previously built for a British line, suffered 


THE EARLY DAYS OF A STATELY STEAMSHIP 


PT el wi 


FONSI Se ted 


"Adal OE Sen TROP MRA 





Tt was the genius of Lord Pune which made it posmble for the shipbuilding firm 
of Harland and Wolff to build great ships like the Dori: 
struction, It was built an 1923 for the White Star Line. 


shown here tn the course 
the humiliation of seeing his rival rapidly gain 
ground. 

For a while it looked as though German ship- 
ping must triumph, and then Pirrie again came 
to the rescue. He pulled his country out of 
the difficulty entirely by his own individual 
exertions. He saw that the one thing necessary 
was co-operation, and he invited some of the 
leading shipping firms in the country to form 
& gigantic combine which safeguarded the 
interests of British shipbuilders and shipowners, 
and presented a formidable bulwark against 
foreign competition. 

Tt is safe to say that nobody but Pirrie could 
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have broken down the barriers of prejudice 
and induced so many individuals of widely 
different types to work harmoniously for their 
common good. 

Honours crowded upon Lord Pirrie ss it 
became apparent that he was not only the 
biggest man in shipping circles but also & 
distinguished citizen, a wise counsellor upon 
8 wide range of subjects, and a loyal subject. 
Not content with his triumphs as a shipbuilder 
and oil magnate, he entered the field of finance 
and became one of the most active directora on 
the board of the Midland Bank, Ltd. 

In the year 1879 Lord Pirrie married Margaret 
Montgomery, daughter of John Carlisle, M.A., 
of Belfast. She shared all his travels, and 
closely associated herself with his great works. 

Lord Pirrie and Lady Pirrie had the honour 
of being appointed the first freeman and free- 
woman of Belfast, of which city Pirrie was 
twice Jord mayor. The Royal University of 
Treland conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
and the Dublin University the degree of D.Sc. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1906, and 
the occasion of His Majesty’s visit to Belfast 
to open the first Parliament of Northern 
Treland in 1921 was chosen as the most fitti 
one for the bestowal upon its great citizen 
the honour of a viscountcy. He was His 
Majesty's Lieutenant for the County of the 
Cit Belfast, and a Knight of St. Patrick. 

His terms of office as mayor of pete were 
marked. man; iking rounicipal _enter- 

. Da'bu erin waite of him “He is 
man who by his talents and indefatigable 
exertions has so stimulated the activity of this 
town that he has lifted it from its former com- 
paratively inferior position to that of being 
the third great commercial city in the whole 


Empire.” 
Indebtedness to Others 

Tt was Goethe who said that no really great 
man could be guilty of ingratitude. There are 
few men, however, who go out of their way to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to others for 
at least a considerable part of their success in 
life. Lord Pirrie was one of these rare men. 

‘On the occasion of the unveiling of a meniorial 
to the men from Queen’s Ialand works who fell 
on active service, he paid the following tribute 
to Lady Pirrie: “‘ My wife was my inspiration 
when I was young, and after forty years of 
married life continues to be so, and has been 
in every sense of the term a real helpmate. 
She has never spared herself, and has supported 
me in the various undertakings which have 
been essential in the expansion of Harland 
and Wolff's works.” 

In 1918, when Lord Pirrie had reached one 
year beyond the three score and ten, he em- 


Intensive Building Scheme 


barked upon an undertaking that might well 
have taxed the strength and endurance of a 
far younger man. But the position in question 
could only heve been filled by him, and he did 
not shrink from it. 

This undertaking was nothing leas than the 
complete reorganization of British merchant 
shipping during the later stages of the World 
War. How necessary was the appointment of 
a man of Lord Pirrie’s calibre only slowly 
became apparent to those in authority. For 
@ long while the havoc wrought by the U-boats 
had been greater than the Admiralty dared 
to admit. 

Lord Pirrie knew the gravity of the situa. 
tion, and from the outbreak of war he had 
done his beat to cope with it. He concentrated 
all the resources of his mighty organization 
upon the rapid construction of naval vessels 
of all kinds, from the largest cruisere’ and 
monitors, to destroyers, etc. At the Harland 
and Wolff repairing works on the Mersey alone 
350 Admi Fiat ete muerohanit: venpels 
were dealt with, the repairing bays being 
worked at ful] pressure. 

A Confusion of Issue 

‘The wastage, however, could not be made 
good fast enough, owing to a serious confusion 
of issue between the Admiralty and the Ship- 
uli i e Advisory Committee. The chief con- 
cern of the former was to push forward the 
construction of warehips, while the latter body 
tried to replace the losses to merchant shipping. 
As a result of the separate workings of these 
two authorities, orders were given to the wrong 
firms, and while some shipyards were over- 
crowded others were not being used to full 
capacity. 

By February, 1918, it was reported that 
the number of ships built for the past three 
months amounted to less than half those 
destroyed by the enemy. At one time the 
losses trebled the output. 

‘At this juncture a letter appeared in the 
Press signed by a well-known shipowner, 
“ Lord Pirrie,” he wrote, “ is far and away the 
biggest man in the shipbuilding world. He 
hag done the biggest things. He is noted for 
getting things done. He is one of our greatest 
national assets, and it would be nothing short 
of criminal negligence in the present crisis 
not to enlist the services of such a man. If 
Lord Pirrie can be prevailed upon to come 
to his country’s aid and take control of the 
industry, we shail succeed in making good our 
oases with the least possible delay.” 

Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding 

The result of that letter was a sudden and 
dramatic decision. Lord Pirrie was appointed 
Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuild ng, 
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and given direct access to the departments 
The members of the Shipbuilding, Adviocry 

e memi  Shipbuildi dvi 
Committee resi . 

Merchant shipbuilding thus came under 
the control of a single man, for Lord Pirrie 
brought no steff with him to the Admiralty, 
and he quickly proved himself to be the one 
man capable of obtaining the utmost out of a 
mighty undertaking. By the 
end of March, 1918, the 
record monthly production 
of 161,674 tons was an- 
nounced. Three months be- 
fore the figure had been only 
58,668 tons. 

Lord Pirrie developed the 
idea of the standard ship, 
which did 80 much to main- 
tain Britain’s threatened 
supremacy of the seas in 
those days when everything 
depended upon it, It was he 
who invented the fabricated 
N-type of merchant vessel, 
which, owing to its ex- 
tremely simple design, could 
be built in a phenomenally & 
short space of time. 

Under Lord Pirrie’s control 
at the Admiralty there was 
no more waste of energy. 
He knew exactly what each 
separate shipyard could do 
and allotted orders accord- 
ingly. His publicity campaign 
stimulated the workers and 
restored confidence among 
the people. He paid visits 
to the shipyards throughout 
the country and satisfied him- 
self that no unnecessary strain 
was being placed upon the 
energies of the workers. 

Aircraft Construction 

It was not only as 4 
shipbuilder that Lord Pirrie proved his 
worth during the war, The British Govern- 
ment, recognizing the organizing ability that 
had averted a serious crisis in one sphere 
of activity, decided to enlist his aid in 
bringing about an increase in the supply of 
aeroplanes. Lord Pirrie was asked to do what 
he could, and he instantly brought his elastic 
powers to bear upon a problem which, although 
In many ways similar to that which he had 
solved, entailed the swift mastery of a new 
technical knowledge. 

The resources of the Harland and Wolff 
wood-working departments were soon turned 


‘The oul-burning vessel found a staunch champion in Lord Pirrie. 
the G-cylinder Diesel engines that were ustalle: 





VISCOUNT PIRRIE 


on to aircraft production, and Lord Pirrie 
himself superintended the erection of a huge 
aerodrome near Belfast for the erection and 
testing of large aeroplanes. Like everything 
else that the great organizer undertook, the 
resulf was an immediate improvement, both in 
production and efficiency of workmanship. 
War weariness was a sensation unknown to 
this tireless veteran. At the moment when 


A MODERN TYPE OF MARINE OIL ENGINE 


end * ae . 
This is one of 
by kus firm in the Bibby Line 
motor ship, the Dorsetehire, ' 


the armistice was declared and everybody 
flung themselves into rejoicing and much- 
needed relaxation, Lord Pirrie hastily sum- 
moned a meeting of the Harland and Wolff 
directors in order to decide upon plans for the 
Teturn to production on a peace basis. 

“ Peace is a question of tonnage,” was the 
apt truth which he impressed upon the minds 
of the workers in tue shipyards. He did not 
mince matters In his famous manifesto 
issued in 1918 he drew attention to the fact 
that during the war Britain had lost nine million 
tons of shipping, while Allies and neutrals had 
lost six million tons. As a result of this the 
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amount of the world’s shipping had dropped 
to considerably more than fifteen million tons 
below the tonnage which would have existed 
had there been no war. 

In graphic language Lord Pirrie pointed out 
that there were milhona of troops waiting to 
be transported to their homes, and that thou- 
sands of tons of cargo, which had been held 
up for four years, were awaiting transportation. 
The shipping of these was necessary, not only 
for the reconstruction of British industries, 
but in order to provide work for millions of 
workers about to be reabsorbed into pre-war 
occupations. Perhaps there was never a more 
timely warning. Pirrie himself worked until 
the very end of his life, for his death, on the 
‘ith June, 1924, occurred on board ship shortly 
after passing through the Panama Canal, on the 
way back from a tour undertaken in order to 
arrange with the South American authorities 
for the reception of new and liners then 
being built by Harland and Wolff. He caught 
a chill and pneumonia followed. 

Dunng the last stagos of the illness his bed 
was brought on deck and a long postponed 
wish to see the marvels of the canal was thus 


A MACHINE THAT DOES THE 


“i S 

In 1911 Harland and Wolff built the trple-screw 5.5. Olympic gross tons) for the White Star Line Ail the machinery 

taed'am Lord Pures yards was ofthe iatest pattern. “a tse oh rp ahora air adopted ux the hydranke 
Tiveter, which 11 seen at work on the vertical keel piate of the Olympec 
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gratified. His Isst words were to inquire 
whether the ship upon which he lay, the Ebro, 
would reach New York in time to catch the 
Olympic, his own liner, on her return voyage 
to England. 

At the time of Lord Pirrie’s death there 
was probably no other man connected with 
shipping who possessed such a wide and accurate 
Knowledge of ships and the commercial and 
the financial aspects of shipping. He was 
intimately acquainted with all the ocean routes 
vital to the development of British enterprize, 
and he was the one man in whose 
advice upon the possibilities of trade and the 
type of ship best adapted to various purposes 
could be absolutely reed upon. 

There have been few men of this generation, 
or any other generation, who so thoroughly 
appreciated and carried out the injunction, 
“whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” His life was given up to 
labour, and he did not cease even when age and 
the fulfilment of his great ambitions might have 
provided him with an excuse to do so, but 
gave the reserves of his vast energy to the cause 
of upholding Britain's supremacy on the seas, 


WORK OF MANY LABOURERS 


A STORY-TELLER OF THE OLDEN WORLD 
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sop holds his audience enthralled Young and old heard him with equal «est The bovs and girls of Jong avo loved his 

tales bec ause he mide the inuoils tilk Thur elders deuwhted to listen to this stors teller ot the hemely face tor beneati the 

sprig) thy conversitiot of the bards and beasts in his fables they perceived much sound advice and much st rewd co1inent 

on human irulty 4 of probably ever wrote cown ins tables For jon they passed by word of mouth But at Jet ith 
Scholar put then into the form we kaow to day 
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ANDERSEN, ASOP, & THE GRIMMS 


TELLERS of FABLES and FAIRY TALES 


The Story of Hans Andersen, ZEsop, and the Two Brothers Grimm, Whose Works 
Have Brought Happiness io the Children of All Nations 


A COMPANY of players from se Theatre 
yal, Copenhagen, were forming in 
a hall at Odense, a Small town on the island 
of Funen, in Denmark. The oocasion was an 
unusual one, for theatrical entertainments were 
rare in that out-of-the-way place, and every- 
body who could afford to pay for a seat had 
come to see the famous Co; players. 

Snddenly a loud tittering broke out among 

the audience. The curtain had risen on an 
outdoor scene with a crowd of people thronging 
the stage. Amongst these were some local 
people recruited for the 
occasion as “ supers.” 
It was amusing to re- T" 
ecognize familiar faces in 
these strange circum- 
stances. 

One figure in parti- 
cular aroused merriment. 
and surprise. It was 80 
familiar and so amusing 
in any circumstances, 
Ita appearance on the 
stage made it seem 
doubly ludicrous. 

ae was 8 ne niet: 
i at m1 uth, 
tall and loan wi Yellow 
hair and unusually long 
arms, whose was 
anything but handsome, 
and in whose big wide- 
staring eyes there was 
nearly always a look of 
startled amazement. It 
was Hans Christian 
Andersen, the cobbler’s 
son, who lived with his 
widowed mother, a 
washerwoman, ae who 

nt his days 
with a toy Theatre. because he was such a 
dunce at school. 

Already he had earned the title of the 

comedy-writer,” but nobody thought the 
queer youth, with his shambling gait and 
awkward ways, would ever make his way in 
the world. People laughed at his ambition to 
become an actor, and it was a surprise to 
them that he had succeeded in obtaining an 
engagement even as a humble “ super.” 

Hans had not been engaged at all. He had 
crept on to the unawares and mingled 
with the crowd, hoping not to be noticed. He 


WILLIAM AND JACOB GRIMM 


The beautiful fairy stones collected by the two German 
brothers, Wilham and Jacob Grimm, still give countless 
hours of happiness to the cluldren of all nations, 





was so fearful of ridicule and of being told by 
the stage manager that he was no good, even 
for “ walking on.” At the same time he was 
so anxious to know what it was like to be on 
& real stage during the performance of a play 
by real actors. He screwed up his courage and 
won his experience at the cost of much subse- 
quent chaff. 

The only thing that Hans could do was to 
tell stories. He made them up in his head and 
told them to children younger than himself, 
using their language so thet they would under- 
stand them better. He 
could weave a story out 
3, of almost anything—a 
flower by the roadside, 
or even a stone. His 
head was full of fan- 
tastic ideas about fairy 
kings and princesses, 
mermaids and witches. 
The world of fabulous 
things seemed to be 
more real to him than 
that of everyday circum- 
stance. 

People shook their 
heads and said that 
Hans had been born to 
trouble and would never 
succeed in escaping from 
trouble. His parents 
had married very young, 
and his father had been 
asickly man. It was a 
bad business. 

Hans Christian Ander- 
sen was born at Odense 
on the 2nd April, 1805. 
His father, who had been 
8 cobbler, died when 
Hans was about eleven 
years old. The widow, with the help of friends, 
managed to bring up her child. She was a 
woman of strong personal character, supersti- 
tious and ignorant, but it waa probably from 
her that Hans inherited his imagination. 
through his life he remembered and quoted 
her sayings and tales of bogies and witches. 

Hans went to school, but his mind refused 
to absorb the ordinary curriculum. He spent 
most of his time on ne floor of his moe 
tiny cottage, manipulating the ete in hi: 
toy theatre and making them act the plays of 
Holberg and Shakespeare. He read and recited 
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poety and made up verses and plays. Nobody 
i lense saw thst he hed gifts which only 
needed development. He talked chiefly to 
children, and to them it was not necessary to 
confide his secret ambitions. 

His single night’s experience as a “ super” 
decided him to become an actor. Soon after- 
wards, in his fourteenth year, he left his native 
town and meade his way to Copenhagen. He 
went straight to the directors and told them 
that his mother wanted him to become a tailor 
but that he had decided to go on the stage. 

The directors roared with laughter. They 
thought Hans looked and spoke like a lunatic. 
Besides, he was so thin and uncouth. They 
told him that he would be no use as an actor. 
THE SLAVE WHO RECITED FABLES 
ears 
od 
‘ 

' 








Thoug 
the 


most of the details concerning the lute of 2 

man of fubles, are obscure, there is evidence to 
support the belief that he war born a slave. 

Hans turned sadly away. It happened, 
however, that one of the theatre poets, Friedrik 
Hoegh Guldberg, overheard the interview. Look- 
ing keenly into Hans’ unbesutiful face, he was 
struck by the expression of genius in the boy’s 
burning eyes. He pleaded with the directors, 
with the result that they promised to do some- 
thing for him. 

But miny weeks passed before “ something 
was done” for Hans, and he had not told the 
directors that he was alone and . He 
wandered about the streets Copennaeen: Pe 
homeless, friendleas, and starving. haps, it 
he had not done a0, he weuld never have learned 
that compassion for the wretchedness of others 


Failure as an Actor 


that became so marked a feature of his stories. 
He must have come very near to death, for he 
had no practical ability and could not turn his 
hand to anything except verse writing. 

At last the directors of the theatre redeemed 
their promise and accepted Hans as a pupil. 
But their original estimate proved only too 
true. Hans could not act atall. After a while 
his voice broke, and he was unable to sing in 
the chorus. It became obvious that there was 
no career for him on the stage. 

As a poet, however, he was already begin- 
ning to attract a little attention. Aided by his 
friend Guldberg, he obtained & grant from 
King Frederick VI, on condition that he con- 
cluded his much neglected education. 

Ao Unwilling Pupil 

He went to the grammar school at Slagelse, 
but he was still a very backward and unwilling 
pupil. There followed five of the darkest and 
bitterest of his life. His eccentricities 
made him the butt of the class, and his incom- 
petency aroused the fury of masters who could 
not understand his nature, and regarded his 
story-telling and verse writing as deliberate 
waste of time. 

Before he went to Slagelas Hans Andersen 

blished his first book of verses, “‘ The 

host at Palnatoke’s soe and Other 
Poems” (1822), which was highh praised by 
the critics. But he was still unal 1s to satisfy 
his patrons that he was “educated” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. And so the un- 
happy poet remained at school, forcing himself 
to master arithmetic and other subjects that 
were equally uncongenial. 

In 1827 he was allowed to return to Copen- 
hagen. He tried every form of literature without 
success. It had not yet occurred to him that 
in the stories he had invented as a child he had 
the material which would bring him fame and 
fortune. He wrote poems, novels, books of 
travel, and plays. One or two of the plays were 
afterwards performed with some success at 
the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, particularly 
a fairy drama | More than Pearls or Gold (1849). 

iseppointed in Love 

In 1831 Andersen's health broke down as 
the result of a disappointment in love and the 
adverse criticisms oe book of poems, ‘‘ Fancies 
and Sketches,” published in that year. He was 
ordered to travel, and from 1833 onwards, 
aided by state grants, he became a wanderer 
in strange lands, carrying with him an extra- 
ordinary collection of books, papers, manu- 
scripts, and personal bric-A-brac. ‘He hed a 

passion,” says Sir Edmund Giosse “for hoard- 

ing ‘little treasures of every kind—pebbles 
iends picked up, leaves that had been 
ticked on a certain day, odd memen’ 
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Andersen’s first book of fairy tales appeared 
in 1835 and he soon bocame, famous. Some 
of the tales in the first edition, such as “ The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier” and ‘‘ The Storks,” he 
had told many times to children and now put 
into literary form for the first time. Others, 
such as “The Ugly Duckling” and “The 
Goloshes of Fortune,” were 
obviously conceived and 
written later, for they plainly 
bear the marks of adolescent 
suffering and of mature ex- 
perience. 

In both cases Andersen 
spared no pains to make his 
stories clear to children. Sir 
Edmund Gosse says, “he used 
the lax, irregular, direct style 
of children and deliberately 
learned how to do so, cutting 
out all pedantic expressions.” 
Deeply wounded by the treat- 
ment of the world of grown 
people, he who, in his inno- 
cence and love of simple 
things, remained childike 
all his life, turned to children 
as the most appreciative 
audience, and devoted the 
whole of his skill to the task 
of amusing them. 

World-wide Fame 

Andersen’s fame gradually 
became world-wide, and his 
habit of travelling and of 
announcing himself with 
charming ingenuousness as a 
great writer did much to 
bring him more readers. 
Whatever country he visited 
he sought out its representa- 
tive literary men and claimed 
their friendship. He stayed 
at Gadshill with Charles 
Dickens and with Richard 
Wagner in Berlin. He was 
very proud of some verses 
that Mrs. Browning wrote 
about him after his visit to 
her in Italy. 

‘He loved to hear little boys : 
in the street call out, “There goes the great 
Hans Andersen,” and could not bear to be 
unnoticed or to be criticized. Once, when 
seated in a coffee-house in company with a 
friend, he noticed derogatory reference to 
himself in a vulgar paper, and was greatly 
agitated. ‘Is it possible,” the friend inquired, 
“that you, with a European reputation, care 
whet such a man says of you in such a place?” 
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“Yes,” replied Andersen, with tears in his 
eyes, “I do a little.” 

Andersen’s sensitiveness and even his vanity 
are understandable and perdonable when his 
early sufferings are taken into consideration. 
Of all beings he ehould have been shielded from 
the rougher shocks of existence; he was 


THE DANISH KING OF STORY-TELLERS 





Hans Christian Andersen, the fairy godfather of the children of the world, was 
@ native of Denmark. As a tribute to hus memory a statue, the work of 


iP, has been erected in the city of Coj 
exposed to many of the worst, and he bore his 
lot with childlike resignation. Although he 
mastered the arte of man, he never lost the 
innocence of a child. “How beautiful the 
world is,” he exclaimed shortly before his death 
on the 4th August, 1875; “how happy I am.” 
So long as children are born the stories of 
Hans Andersen will be read, not only for the 
sheer delight afforded by their accounts of the 
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fantastic world in which all children 
live, but for the human truth and wisdom 


expressed in them. 

en Andersen died he was busy studying 
the fairy stories and fables of past times. He 
had been telling stories all his life, but it was 
not until his later years that he came to realize 
the extent of the fabulous lore that had come 
down from one generation to another, and to 
which he had added his store. 

Evolution of Story-telling 

‘The earliest stories were fables. As soon 98 
men had learned to express themeelves and 
their needs clearly, they began to talk in meta- 
phorical language about the world of natural 
objects around them. They compared one 
kind of thing with another, developing 1 new 
speech-form, and from this practice there 
gradually evolved the power of telling simple 
stories in which birds, beasts and fishes, plante 
and trees were made to talk and act like 
human beings. 

At first there was no “ moral” attached to 
these primitive fables. They were merely 
accounts of imaginary happenings. Neverthe- 
Tess, such fanciful tales ae the nucleus from 
which sprang the fable with a moral, as well as 
legends, allegories, myths, and all the poetry 
that has since been spoken and written. 

The fable, however, continued to deal with 
animals and the inanimate world, and it is 
thus still distinguished from all other forms of 
story-telling. 

The First Maker of Fables 

Owing to the extreme antiquity of the fable 
as a form of story, it is exceedingly difficult to 
trace the authorship of many that have passed 
into all languages. Like the carly poems, 
they were spoken at first, and probably many 
thousands of years passed before they were 
recorded. But just as Homer is regarded as 
the first poet, because it is certain that he 
collected the earliest songs and gave them 
permanent form, so Aisop is thought to have 
been the first maker of fables, because he made 
it his business to preserve the fables current 
in his time. 

It does not follow, of course, that sop did 
not invent fables, any more than that Homer 
did not compose original poems. Both gave 
shape and permanence to the material that 
passed through their hands, and added to it 
at the same time. ‘ There is abundant proof,” 
we are told, “that fables passing under the 
name of Asop were current and popular in 
Athens during the most brilliant period of its 
literary history, and not much more than a 
century after the death of the supposed author.” 
_ Socrates is said to have passed his time 
in prison by turning some of Zsop’s fables, 


Zsop's Personal Appearance 


which “he knew,” into verse. There is also 
a reference to the “absurdity of Alsop” in 
the Wasps, a satirical comedy by Aristo- 


Legend has played around the life and per- 
sonality of Asop. Some accounts describe 
him as hideously deformed, and statues of 
him have been unearthed in which he appears 
as a grotesque monster. The Greek sculptor 
Lysippus, on the other hand, executed a statue 
in Asop’s honour in which no deformity 
appears. There have been scholars who denied 
Zzop's existence altogether, but the evidence 
is now conclusive that some person of the 
name of Asop, who not only collected fables 
but invented them, was born in Phrygia Major, 
somewhere about 620 B.c. and that he died 
about 564 B.c. 

Slave in Iadmon’s Service 

This Zsop was of lowly birth. Herodotus 
mentions him as having been, along with the 
beautiful Rhodopis, a slave in the service of 
Iadmon, who subsequently gave him his liberty. 
A former master of sop was Xanthus. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Hsop was present with 
Solon at the court of Croesus, Hing of Lydia. 
Before this time it is known that yp was in 
Athens during the reign of Pisistratus, whom he 
successfully dissuaded from a foolish policy by 
peorean to him the fable of “ The Frogs Asking 
for & , 

Croesus evidently rated the character of 
sop very highly, for he entrusted him with 

sum of money to be distributed among 

phians. It is not known why the money 
was to be paid, but there is evidence that 
sop, on his arrival at the capital, decided 
that the Delphians were unworthy to receive 
the money and withheld payment. 

This naturally enraged the Delphians, who, 
not being able to disprove Aisop's accusations, 
trumped up @ charge of sacrilege against the 
fable maker. He was thrown from a precipice 
and killed. 

Humiliation of the Delpbians 

Afterwards an outbreak of pestilence in 
their capital convinced the Delphians that 
supernatural vengeance was being wreaked 
upon them for their unjust treatment of Aisop. 
In deep humiliation they came to Croesus and 
begged to be allowed to expiate their crime by 
paying a large sum to the nearest relatives of 
ZEsop. As there was none, the money was 
claimed by Iadmon, the son of Hsop’s former 
master. 

The Esopian fable gradually became a 
tradition. From 345-283 s.c. Demetrius of 
Phalerum made a collection of them in ten 
books, Babrius, a Roman and tutor to the 
son of Alexander Severus, turned the fables 
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Many ancient writers asserted that sop was hideously deformed, and statues of him have been discovered which portray 
him ‘sometimes as a grotesque monster and sometmes without ¢ trace of deformity, In this 
by P,P. L. Glaze, sop is represented as a dwarf who was a slave in the service of Xanthus, 


into rhyme in the early part of the third 
century A.D. Most subsequent editions have 
been based upon these. 

A fresh lease of life was given to the fables 
in the fourteenth century by a monk named 
Maximus Planudes, who, in his preface to a 
new collection, insisted upon the ugliness and 
servile nature of Alsop. 

Derivation of the Fairy Tale 

The fairy tale, as we have seen, is derived 
more or less directly from the fable. In the 
stories collected and put into enduring literary 
form by Jacob Grimm and his brother William, 
we find animals and inanimate objects taking 
the parts of human beings, while the supersti- 
tions and beliefs of centuries are woven into 
the narrative, together with a strong leavening 
of moral purpose. 

Jacob Grimm was born on the 4th January, 
1785, at Hanau, in Hesse-Cassel, Germany. 
Like Andersen, he came of poor parents and, 
while still a child, lost his father. An aunt, 
who held the post of lady of the chamber to 
the landgravine of Hease, helped to educate 
him and his brother William, born on the 
24th February, 1786, and they both studied 
law at Marburg University. 

Jacob Grimm’s interest in mythology and 
folk-lore was first aroused by Savigny, the great 
antiquarian, and it was while in the latter’s 
library in Paris that he decided to devote 
himself to the scientific study of languages. 
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from the panting 





On his return from Paris, Grimm obtained a 
post in the German War Office, but he soon 
grew dissatisfied with his duties. One of his 
chief grievances, it is said, was that he had to 
abandon his smart Parisian costume and wear 
a plain uniform and a pigtail. 

In 1808 Grimm was appointed superintendent 
of the private library of Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia. His official duties were 
light and enabled him to devote much time to 
the pursuit of his private studies. The king 
evidently thought highly of him, for he sent 
him, in 1814, to carry out the delicate mission 
of demanding the return of certain rare books 
seized by Napoleon during his campaign. 

Grimm's Eddaic Songs 

Grimm’s first contribution to the study of 
mythology and folk-lore was the compilation, 
in which he was helped by his brother, of a 
volume of Eddaic songs. It was published in 
1815 and attracted little attention, although 
both the Grimms were already known as 
collectors of fairy tales, the first volume of 
these having appeared in 1812 and been 
followed by three new editions up to 1815. 

In 1822 both the brothers resigned from their 
positions as deputy first and second librarians 
at the Cassel lib: on account of what they 
considered the air promotion of a sub- 
ordinate. They worked together again at 
Géttingen, Jacob as professor and librarian, 
William as under-librarian. After five years 
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they were obliged to leave Hanover, owing to 
implication in a petition against the threatened. 
abrogation of the constitution. Ultimately 
the brothers were invited by the King of 
Prussia to go to Berlin, where they both 
received professorships and were then admitted 
members of the Academy of Science. 


THE YOUNGER OF THE GRIMM BROTHERS 


i or, au Fe, oT ah 


ae welt 


The achievements of Wilham Grmm mught ave been ax great a2 thoes of his 98 


brother Jacob had not all-heatth interfered 


‘with lus working 
“a jovial fellow,” he had a wonderful gift for story-telling, 


The two brothers were inseparable. We 
are told by a contemporary that ‘‘ they both 
live in the same house, and in such harmony 
and community that one almost imagines the 
children were common property.” They moved 
from one library to another, one brother 
invariably refusing to continue the engagement 
if the other were in the least dissatisfied with 
hie treatment. 





Imperishable Fairy Stories 


‘Throughout his long life Jacob Grimm toiled 
at the composition of learned works on grammar 
and language. But it is not for his “ German 
Grammer” in in four volumes, or for his important 
work on “ The Origin of Language,” that he 
is remembered so much as for the fairy tales 
that he ra. a rewrote in purified 


magne if it bad not been for 
Grimm’s genius as a gram- 
marian we should never have 
been able to enjoy the stories 
with which his name is asso. 
ciated. The stories them- 
selves would, probably, have 
been forgotten, or the lan- 
gnage in which they were origi- 
nally told would have become 
debased. 

Origin of His Stories 

Grimm heard many of his 
fairy stories directly from the 
mouths of old people living 
in humble little German 
villages, and who remem- 
bered being told them by 
their grandparents. Many 
more he stumbled upon in 
the course of his laborious 
researches into the origins of 
words. 

“Nearly all my labours,” 
he said, “ have been devoted 
either directly or indirectly 
to the investigation ot our 
earlier language, laws, and 
poetry. These studies may 
have appeared to many, and 
may still appear, useless; to 
me they have always seemed 
+ noble and earnest task,” 

It the only result of 

oy * Grimm’s devotion to a sub- 

on hy ject which many would think 

4 by as 3% dull and uninspiring had been 

the preservation, in a form 

that will make them imperish- 

able, of such beautiful stories 

“Cinderella,” “Little 

Snow-White” and “ Hansel 

and Gretel,” he would have 

been regarded as a great man of letters. But 

his scientific investigations were alsc of great 

value and permanently influenced the German 
language as it is spoken to-day. 

Jacob Grimm died in 1863, surviving his 
brother William by four years. The achieve- 
ments of the latter might have been as great 
had not ill-health interfered with his working 
capacity. 


capacity. Described 
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The BUILDER of the OLD RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
Peter the Great's Reforming Zeal, by Which He Dragged Russia from Her Medieval 
Slumber and Ruthlessly Steered Her Along the Path of Progress 


PETER ALEKSIEIVITCH, Tsar of Russia, 
commonly known as Peter the Great, 
was born on the 30th May, 1672, the day 
on which the conquering armies of Louis XIV 
crossed the Rhine under Condé and Turenne. 
His father, the Tsar Alexis, had always been a 
weakly man, handicapped by wretched health, 
while his mother, Nathalia, was the Tsar’s 
second wife, and had 
married him only a year 
before Peter's birth. 

To this day the actual 
birthplace of Ruasis’s 
greatest ruler remains 
obscure; it is only 
known that he must 
have been born in, or 
near to, Moscow, then t 
the capital city of 
Russia. Unlike hia step- 
brothers and sisters, 
Peter was a strong and 
lusty infant, who, from 
his earliest years, gave 
promise of that giant 


muscles, which were ° 
Ister on to be his par- 
ticular pride, 

To-day Russia remains 
the enigma of Europe, 
country half western 
only, a land of snow and 
forests, whose peasants 
still remind us of the 
Middle Ages. But the 
Russia into which Peter 
‘was born, was far less en- 
lightened and developed. 
Though she had a i 
thousand years of history behind her, Russia 
then seemed. but on the threshold of her real 
development. She was a land apart, altogether 
severed from her European neighbours, 2 land 
where feudal despotism still held unchallenged 
sway, where women lived secluded in a “terem.”” 
In fact, half-way through the seventeenth 
century, Russia was still in the dark ages, her 
civilization was quite five hundred years 
that of the countries of western Europe. 

Peter was not destined to spend his youth in 
anything approachi an orderly or peaceful 
manner, Bis tilth ed days were in 
the fortress of the Kremlin, Here, at that time, 
the whole spirit of Russia was concentrated, 
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reforming Tsar lived a grand srale ce 
‘oar on . 
‘of off, and Russia is his monument, 


A MIGHTY RUSSIAN GENIUS 





and all her oddities were summed up. A great, 
gloomy, haphazard block of buildings, the 
Kremlin was a palace, a church, a fortress, a 
monastery, and an arsenal. The Tsar of “ Holy 
Russia,” sitting on his throne there, seemed to 
his simple-minded peasant subjecta (to whom 
he was & distant and benevolent tyrant, known 
as the “ Little Father”) not greatly different 
some saint’s relic 
in the church hard by 
his throne-room—but a 
relic which was as yet 
very much animated. 

In the huge Kremlin, 
Peter passed his child- 
hood, in an atmosphere 
4 of muffled footfalis, 
whispered intrigues, 
chanting pricsta, and the 
screams of prisoners 
tortured in dungeons 
beneath his very nursery. 
Here he learned to read 
and to write from his 
first and only tutor, the 
deacon Nikita Zotoff, 
who also instructed him 
in the limited range of 
elementary subjects 
which then passed for 
“education” among the 
nobility of Russia, When 
Peter had reached the 
age of ten, his elder 
step - brother, Féodor, 
the Tsar Alexis’ succes- 
sor, died childless. At 
once all Moscow started 
to whisper, “Who will 
be his heir ?”—for the 
throne of Russia did not descend then by 
primogeniture ; indeed, for the past hundred 
years it generally had been gained by creating 
@ revolution. 

Féodor left behind him a younger brother, 
Ivan, who was half blind and wholly feeble- 
minded. All the great officiels and dignitaries 
of the kingdom resolved to pass him over and to 
make the ten-year-old Peter their Tsar. “‘ For,” 
said they, * we will not degenerate from officials 
into sick-nurses.” They hoped, moreover, that. 
Peter’s youth would allow them some years of 
virtual interregnum, during which they could 
govern according to their own particular will. 
But poor half-witted Ivan, though he could do 
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nothing for himself, had a determined and 
dangerous partisan in his sister Sophia. No 
sooner had Peter been proclaimed Tsar, than 
Sophia started to stir up trouble vigorously, 
endeavouring to depose him so that she might 
set Ivan in his place. 

Although she had lived secluded in the 
“‘terem ” of the Kremlin all her life, and knew 
virtually nothing of the outside world, so 
determined, so able, and so well-served was 
Sophia, that ere Peter’s rule had been a month 
proclaimed, she had fomented a revolt of the 
“‘ gtreltay” (native militia), had overthrown 
Peter’s sole rale, and placed poor helf-witted 
ivan on the throne as co-regent. 

‘The Death of Ivan 

This uncomfortable and unprofitable joint- 
4gardom of the two step-brothers lasted for some 
few years, during which the two family branches 
waged @ ceaseless war upon one another for first 
position in state affairs. The struggle ended, 
in fact, only with Ivan’s death in 1696, when 
Peter became sole and absolute ruler once 
again, One of his first acta was to punish the 
‘Tsarevna Sophia. He incarcerated her for life 
in the Devichi monastery, where thwarted 
ambition and disillusionment helped to bring 
sbout her death in 1704. 

Never has any great country eased & more 
curious ruler than the young Tsar Peter. His 
family and adherents had all been far too b 
counteracting Sophia’s schemes to pay mucl 
attention to him, so that when at the age of 
twenty-four Peter really became master of 
Russia, he had not a few surprises in store for 
even his nearest relatives and friends. Though 
Nikita Zotoff had discontinued Peter’s educa- 
tion, ere it was properly begun, Peter had 
managed to supply the deficiencies in his own 
thorough, but peculiar, manner. 

Peter waa gifted with enormous mental 
powers, and an immense restless curiosity. In 
physique he was a big man, muscular, sturdy, 
and rough-looking. His mind was very like his 
body. Hours of continuous effort tried it not 
at all—restless and incessant encrgy were the 
hall-mark of all his actions. 

Sight-seeing by Torchlight 

Arriving in Dresden one night, after a journey 
which had tired out ail his suite, Peter insisted 
on being taken to the town museum. He 
reached it at one in the morning, and spent the 
rest of the night there, “ feeding his curiosity 
by torchlight.” Such conduct remained typical 
of him all his life. Peter was consumed by a 
great passion for action; all his waking hours 
were spent in doing deeds of violent exertion 
in one direction or another, 

Such a restless, hungry nature, left to its own 
devices and youth, would naturally amass a 


His Interest in Ships 


curious collection of knowledge. At the age of 
sixteen he found an astrolabe, and for a month 
or more he would do nothing but play with his 
new scientific toy. At Ismailof, a little village 
near Moscow, he came upon an old and bat- 
tered English skiff, though how it came to be 
there, far from any waterway, has never been 

ined. Nevertheless, it turned Peter’s mind 
to the sea, and to shipbuilding. He began to 
ask for books dealing with sailors’ lore, and 
read them tirelessly, resolving that one day he 
would give Russia a navy of her own, 

Vulgar, Noisy, and Insufferable 

No one must imagine for an instant that there 
was anything particularly regal about this 
young Tsar. On the contrary, he was incredibly 
boorish, vulgar, noisy, and insufferable. He 
would talk and dine with anyone who interested 
him—private soldiers, ambassadors, coachmen, 
clowns, generals, or patriarchs of the Church. 
They were forced to sit down together at one 
rowdy table, while Peter ided, ladling out 
spiced brandy from a barrel until he and all his 
guests were drunk. 

One moment he would be cracking rough 
jokes with a Dutch sea captain, the next dis- 
cussing new buildi with his architect, or 
wrangling with a Church dignitary over an 
abstruse theological problem. He would as 
s00n dine in the lowest tavern as in his 8, 80 
that though not “ every inch a king,” he came 
to know his people and their mentality through 
and through. His fellow princes may have 
laughed at him for a drunken, slovenly boor, 
yet could sway Russia a8 no one else has done 

fore or since, because he knew her heart so 
well. After all, he had such immense power 
that he could do exactly as he pleased. 

Awakening Russia from Sleep 

Peter’s policy as Tsar was to Europeanize 
Russia, to awaken her from her feudal dream, 
to place her in touch with her sister powers, and 
to enable her to join the council-board of 
Europe as a great country, as a with 
whom everybody would have to reckon. With 
Sophia out of the way, Peter immediately set to 
work, aided by Frangois Lefort, an accomplished 
Swiss adventurer, Patrick Gordon, s Scotsman, 
and other foreigners. Lefort’s house, a Genevan 
mansion transported to a Moscow suburb, 
almost became Peter’s headquarters during the 
first years of his reign. Lefort was a geniaj and 
talented man, to whose spell Peter at once 
succumbed, greatly to Russia’s advantage, for 
it was from Lefort that the Tsar acquired his 
preference for all things belonging to western 
Europe. 

Peter determined that he must go abroad in 
order to study western ways, before he could 
implant them upon his countrymen. But first 
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Campaign Against the Turks 





Like moat hig men, Peter the Great had a tender spot in his heart for children, and, 
sscouth gentleness "The forming Seas mud wane hig ab fut Soy, 


to his apartments in Pans, Peter treated the boy wit 


THE CHILD LOUIS XV PAYS A VISIT TO PETER THE GREAT 


PETER THE GREAT{ 





when the little Louis KV was bi it 





and equally as restless. He was incessant energy incarnate, and liked others to emulate his example, 


he had to fight a campaign against the Turks in 
the southernmost part of his vast realm. Russia 
then had no practical seaboard. She had no 
scoess to the Baltic, and the northern ocean was 
frozen over for seven or eight months in the 
year. Lefort, therefore, proposed seeking an 
outlet into the Black Sea, for outlet there must 
be, Peter declared, if ever Russia were to 
become prosperous. Accordingly, accompanied 
by Lefort, and in the highest spirits, Peter rode 
of southwards at the head of his troops. Peter 
had no experience at all of war. He met with 
almost insuperable difficulties, yet, by the 
18th July, 1696, the city of Azof surrendered, 
and Peter had secured his Black Sea port. 
First Continental Tour 

Returned triumphant to Moscow, in 1697, 
Peter set out on his first continental tour. 
Travelling nominally as a member of Lefort’s 
suite—Lefort had now become an ambassador 
—FPeter first visited the Duke of Courland, 
and then passed on, by way of Brandenburg, 
across Germany to Holland. There he settled 
down at Saardam (Zaandam), a charming 
village, though he moved about a good deal in 
the neighbourhood of Amsterdam. The object 
of the Tsar’s visit to this district was to learn 


shipbuilding. Dressed like a local boatman in 
ared waistcoat, short jacket, and baggy trousers, 
Peter set to work, labouring in the dockyards 
by day, carousing with his fellow workmen by 
night. This was no make-believe at study; he 
worked as hard and as long as any Dutch ahip- 
wright. All through life Peter was ready to do 
any manual work. A grand duke once asked 
him if he cared for hunting. Peter displayed 
his enormous toil-hardened palms, and made 
reply, “I have no time for hunting.” 
His Visit to England 

He continued in the Amsterdam district until 
January, 1698, when he crossed over to England, 
He was welcomed by William ITI, who had sent 
three battleships and a yacht to bring him to 
England, and appointed the Marquis of Car- 
marthen to act as his equerry during his visit. 
Carmarthen was almost as great an oddity as 
Peter himself, and the pair got on famously, 
becoming life-long friends. Peter remained in 
the country for three months, making a tour 
of every public establishment likely to afford 
him eny information. He visited the Mint, 
Greenwich Observatory, the Tower, and the 
Royal Society. Two months of the three, how- 
ever, were spent at Deptford Dockyard. 
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There Peter continued his studies in practical 
shipbuilding, living, as in Holland, the rough life 
of the workman, and enjoying himself far more 
than he did in elegant London society. A 
tavern which he frequented had its name 
altered, and until 1808 the sign of “‘ The Tsar’s 
Tavern ” remained decorated with a supposed 
portrait of Peter. 

The Tsar worked hard under Anthony Dean, 
then the doyen of English shipbuilders, and 
made considerable progress in his craft, Many 


IN MEMORY OF A GALLANT DEED 


a. mae: 
Monument by Leopold Bernstamm, In the autumn of 1 
to mspect one of hus public works, the Ladoga Canal. 


from this tour he rescued the crew of = bort which had run aground, 


stories are told of his life at Deptford, including 
that of the gardener who wheeled him through 
hedges and then tossed him out of a wheel- 
barrow. Though Peter was quite capable of 
enjoying such a simple amusement, this story 
seems to lack foundation. In April, Peter bade 
London and England farewell. Having pre- 
sented William JII with an immense uncut 
diamond screwed up in a dirty scrap of paper— 
a characteristic gift—he returned to Holland, 
taking with him a small following of artisans, 
engineers, and craftsmen. 


Far blogrephies wot inciuded in 





Begins His Great Work 


On his way home he learnt that the erstwhile 
partisans of Ivan and Sophia had contrived a 
mutiny among the “ streltsy.” He hurried on 
to Moscow, but on asrival there he found that 
the mutiny had already been crushed by his 
own officers. His first tour ended, he began 
to put into practice the knowledge and experi- 
ence he had gathered, and set himself seriously 
to the task of regenerating and revolutionizing 
the manners and mode of life of his millions 
of subjects scattered far and wide. 

This new programme of reform, 
however, was abandoned tempor- 
arily a serious war. Poter 
conceived the idea, probably during 
the year 1698, of attacking Sweden, 
and wresting from her a province on 
the shores of the Baltic—“ a window 
open upon Europe.” Augustus II, 
King of Poland, also had his eye 
on Sweden as a possible prey, and he 
and Peter arranged an alliance. Den- 
mark, wishing to acquire Holstein, 
then a Swedish possession, also joined 
in. After an incredible amount of 
secret, but ill-concealed, diplomacy, 
all was ready for action in 1700. 

Crushed by Charles XII 

But the allies had reckoned without 
Charles XII of Sweden, a grim young 
man, who lived for war, and was then 
by far the greatest commander in 
Europe. War began, and Charles, 
falling upon Denmark, carried hos- 
tilities to the walls of Copenhagen 
within a month, forced a peace, and 
then hurried off to Livonia, where 
Peter was besieging Narva. His 
arrival at the head of an army, when 
they imagined him hundreds of miles 
away, completely demoralized the 
Russians, who fied almost without 
striking a blow. Thus Peter had 
been made the Jaughing-stock of 
Europe, his hopes of glory were 
shattered, and his work of civilizing 
cue Russia was rendered abortive. For 
@ while he despaired, and then vowed 
vengeance. Thenceforward he determined to 
devote himself exclusively to military affairs 
till Charles should be crushed. 

Accordingly, Peter set to work to reorganize 
his army and to improve his artillery, He even 
melted church bells for cannon, never worried 
by the outery raised by priest and patriarch. 
Year by year he pursued his plans unremit- 
tingly, at first scoring nothing greater than 
minor successes in Livonia. In 1703, Peter, in 
person, won Russia’s first naval vi , a small 
ensugh affair, but one which pleased him tre- 
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St. Petersburg Founded i 


mendously. Nevertheless, by this fight, he 
captured the mouth of the river Neva, and 
three months afterwards, wooden houses began 
to rise upon the banks—the germ of Peter’s own 
city, Petersburg (or St. Petersburg). 

At last, in 1708, the tide of success turned 
definitely in Peter’s favour. Charles made an 
attempt to reconquer the territory that Peter 
had won from him in the north, but the Rus- 
sians were able to prolong the conflict until a 
winter campaign became inevitable, which was 
distinctly to their advantage. Charles 
wes harassed by his enemies through- 
out the winter, and when the better 
weather came he had some 20,000 men 
in the field. Peter could not risk 
attacking him yet, but the new 
Russian armies drew in upon him in 
an ever decreasing circle. At last 
matters came to such a pass that 
Charles saw that unless he could 
manage to capture the town of Pol- 
taxa, and hold it, his army must 
perish miserably from hunger. 

Charles Wounded in the Foot 

The discipline and morale of the 
Swedish army had deteriorated, and, 
though Poltava was but poorly for- 
tified, the siege dragged on and on. 
Still Peter waited, for he realized that 
cach day reduced the Swedes in 
number. By June all their ammuni- 
tion had been expended, so that they 
were reduced to fighting only with 
cold stcel. Hearing of this, Peter 
decided that the hour had come, 
and began to march towards Poltava. 
On his enemy’s arrival, Charles was 
struck by a bullet while recon- 
noitring the ground. “ It is only in 
the foot,” he said, and not deigning 
to notice the wound further, he con- 
tinued his work. Yet, on his return 
to camp he fainted, and had to take 
to his bed. 

For ten days more Peter remained 
inactive, until finally Charles, though 
he was still suffering, resolved to take 
action. On the 26th June the battle began, 
Charles, with magnificent courage, being carried 
into the fray on a litter, and, when this was 
shattered by bullets, he had it replaced by 
crossed lances. Peter, on the other side, 
rushed here, there, and everywhere, encourag- 
ing, suggesting, fighting. But the battle was, 
from the first, a foregone conclusion. 

Charles was “ nothing but a living standard, 
useless, though sublime ” ; and two hours after 
the first shot the Russians hed completely 
vanquished their enemies. Elated with their 





PETER THE GREAT 


success, they sat down to an improvised feast, 
making no attempt to pursue the retreating 
remnant of Charles’s army. Nevertheless, 
Poltava is one of the decisive lattles of hi a 
At a blow, Peter had destroyed the Sweden of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Her star had fallen, and 
the star of Russia had risen in its stead. 
Although Poltava decided the ultimate issuc 
of Peter’s great struggle with Sweden, hostilities 
by no means ceased. In fact, they dragged on 
intermittently, with some considerable intervals, 


PETER THE GREAT’S FIRST PRINTING PRESS 


From his childhood Peter had an msatable thst for knowledge, more 
‘especially in the technical and mechanical arts. He early made his own 
boats, and he quickly mastered the mtneacies of the printing press. 


until 1721, when, by the peace of Nystad, 
Sweden ceded Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
Viberg, and the adjacent islands to Russia. 
Peter thus obtained his “ window open upon 
Europe,” and, at the same time, raised his 
country to the status of a first-class European 

wer. In crushing Charles, he had accom- 
plished only pert of his ambition—there yct 
remained the carrying out of domestic reforms. 

Peter governed Russia not as an castern 
potentate governs his subjects, but rather as a 
farmer manages his farm. He did not mule 
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absolutely for his own pleasure, but regarded 
his subjects en masse with the kindly conmdera- 
tion which a farmer extends to his stock. 
Having determined what was best for them, 
Peter would issue a series of ukases (proclama- 
tions), announcmg with the greatest detail to 
his subjects their new duties. 

In all this, however, he utterly disregarded 
the charactcr of las people. Having told them 


what he wanted, torture and death seemed to 
him to mect the ca ¢ of those who ventured 
to differ and to express their differences m 


THE RULER OF RUSSIA AS AN EDITOR 


ee mee 


Having learned how to use the printing press, Peter 
the dif eral fo 


actions. This policy he eatended to all hw» 
domestic reforms, even in the smallest matters 
The Russians did as ther Tsar wished, or cle 
suffered the penalty of their disobedience 
Peter's first care was to break down the 
Onental tradition, of home Ife among his 
subjects, The costumes of western Europe 
were introduced, and a ukase went forth ordering 
everyone to adopt them. He who clung to the 
long robe usually worn by Russian men, ran 
the riak of having it cut short above the knees 
by the Tsar’» pohee. Beards, universally worn, 
were also condemned, At first, anyone entermg 
or leaving the gates of a town wearing a beard 





proceeded to acquire 
icult art of preparing matenal for the preax, and his editorial duties 
‘were tackled with hus usual restless’ energy. 


Prosecuting the Beards 


was fined, but this punishment was found to be 
inadequate, for the stubborn Russian ferred 
to pay rather than beshaved. So Peter directed 
that police should attend at each church door, 
and he who came to church bearded should have 
the offending growth forcibly and painfully 
removed. One poor peasant who thus suffered 
begged for his beard back, that it might even- 
tually be placed in his coffin, s0 that he should 
appear decently before Saint Nicolas in heaven. 

The women of Russia were next ordered to 
leave their “terems,” and mix in society, aa did 
them sisters of Germany and France, 
This ukase naturally met with strong 
opposition, so Peter supplemented it 
with another commanding the organ- 
ization of evening parties in every 
town, at which the women folk of 
all prominent citizens were bound to 
appear. By this measure he had his 
wish, at all events in the towns, for, 
once the women became accustomed 
to their new freedom, they had no 
desire to return to thew “ terems,” 

An Old Marriage Custom 

In the tram of this liberation of 
Russia’s women came other desirable 
results. The scandalous custom, by 
which bride and bndegroom never 
met until they joined hands at the 
altar, was discontinued, and Peter 
insisted that at least six weeks should 
elapse between betrothal and mar- 
tiage, during which time the couple 
should be given opportunities for 
making one another’s acquaintance. 

All these appear minor reforms, 
yet they were the beginnings of an 
entirely new regime in Russia. By 
violently upsetting their customs and 
prejudices, Peter forced his subjects 
to emerge from the gloomy routine 
of dismal etiquette which had so long 
engulfed them. He broke down the 
barners that separated Russians from 
the general culture of Europe, and 
thus, by his organized parties and beard 
shavings, he Europeanized his subjects, 

But these reforms were not all, Peter 
instituted and carried out great alterations in 
the machmery of Russian life and government. 
He curbed the power of the Church, though 
leaving it powerful enough to ruin some of 
his successors; he created an entirely new 
order of nobility based upon either civil or 
muhtary service ; and he altered the laws regu- 
lating trade, thus encouragmg free intercourse 
and exchange throughout his vast dominions. 
Enraged by the continuous revolts of the 
* streltsy,” he determined to destroy them, 
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(NES AS TST SAS ACARI 1 DANES 
Peter’s ambition was to make Russia iH give ‘with «hom every nation would have to reckon An ice free seaboard and a 
fleet were essential The first he gained along the Gulf of Finland As for the ships, he himself learned how they should 
‘be built by working a< an ordinary labourer in the dockyards of Engtand and Holland 
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and replace them by an army built upon the 
European model. In fact, he exterminated 
the ancient and unsatisfactory militia, and (if 
history speaks true) himself used the execu- 
tioner’s axe in the eH, 

In place of the “ streltsy ” he gave Russia a 
regular army of about 58,000 infantry and 
36,000 horse. The navy was, of course, his 
special interest; and on it he lavished the 
greatest care. Before the accession of Peter, 
Russia possessed no navy. During his reign, 
it is estimated that he built nearly 1,000 war- 
ships of different types, and left Russia the 
legacy of a powerful navy, which was, however, 
allowed to decay while at anchor. 

Tn 1689 Peter had married Eudoxia Lopukhin, 
with whom he disagreed from the very begin- 
ning of their married life. In 1696 he divorced 


A PALACE OF PETER THE GREAT 





‘This magnificent building stands on the left bank of ee 
Nava, at Leningrad, in the Summer Garden of Peter the 
Great, which 18 not unhke London's Hyde Park. 





her, and she was forced to seck the scculsion 
of a nunnery. In 1711 Peter took as his second 
wife Martha Skavronska, who was baptized 
into the Greek Church under the name of 
Catherine. Ugly, almost masculine, Catherine 
was az remarkable a woman as her husband 
was a man, Risen from a sewing maid, she 
made Peter an admirable and most devoted 
wife ; and, one moreover, who could under- 
stand and enjoy his strange pleasures and 
practical jokes, Accompanied by her, Peter 
embarked upon another European tour in 1716, 
visiting Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and Paris. 
This tour will ever remain memorable in 
European anecdote, for Peter, Catherine, and 
their suite created a tremendous and scandal- 
ous furore wherever they went. They behaved 
just as they pleased, and their general: b behaviour 
waa of the coarsest. 

Returned from this holiday, Peter again 

lunged, with enthusiasm, into hard work. 

lew ideas and projects occupied his mind, and 
he was soon as busy as ever preparing new 


Breakdown in Health 


ukases by which the life of his people might be 
More advantageously ordered. 1721, 
however, Peter's health began to give way 
under his strenuous regime, hard and 

unrelieved mental excitement. He suffered 
acutely from asthma, and during the winter 
bronchitis frequently kept him in bed, a state 
of things that greatly aggravated him. 

During 1722 and 1723 he suffered agonies from 
kidney trouble, but he did not allow this to inter- 
fere with his manifold activities. Indifferent, 
to the sufferings of others, he seemed equally 
able to put his own ailments out of mind. He 
told his doctors that they were all ignoramuses, 
and drove them from his presence with blows. 

The Victim of a Fever 

By September, 1724, the Tsar was a very sick 
man, and he then realized that his days were 
numbered, Yet this could not keep him, in 
October, from going to inspect works in progress 
on the canal at Ladoga. While there, in bitterly 
cold weather, he slept in a tent, On returning 
to St. Petersburg he fell into a high fever, and 
took to his bed, from which he never rose again. 
His last act before reaching St. Petersburg had. 
been to rescue the crew of a boat, which had 
run und in a river and was in great da 
At six o’clock on the morning of the 26th 
January, 1725, he died. Russia did not greatly 
mourn the ig of her greatest Tsar—rather 
she heaved a sigh of relief. Peter had tried to 
eon ” her date afvieticn, and vom his death 
she prepared to lapse into her ways. 

Yor all that Peter did could not be swept 
away. Eyes once opened cannot forget what 
they have seen, and Peter certainly opened 
Russia’s eyes. Despite the anarchy and con- 
fusion that succeeded Peter's reign, his great 
works could not be entirely effaced, and its 
results emerged again many years later. 

Monument of His Work 

Russia remains as Peter’s monument. He 
acquired for her six provinces, a coast and ports 
on two seas, an army, a navy, and & properly 
organized commercial system. Moreover, he 
ruled strongly from the Baltic to the Caspian ; 
80, for all his vagaries he is entitled to be called 
“ the Great.” 

Peter remains, perhaps, the most curious and 
eccentric of all the great rulers of history Any 
account of his life must necessarily appear 
confused and disconnected, for, as Sophia 
Electress of Brandenburg and first Queen of 
Prussia, one of the shrewdest and cleverest 
women who ever made Peter’s acquaintance, 
says, “He is an altogether extraordinary 
man—it is impossible to describe him, or even 
to imagine what he is.” 

[See Lives, by O. Browning (1898), E. Schuyler 
(2891), and K. Woaliszewski (1898).] 
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GROUP 6—FIGHTERS MARSHAL FOCH 


The MAN Who MADE the FRENCH ARMY 
Ferdinand Foch'’s Theory of War, and How He Put it into Practice, Carried His 
Plans to Victory, and Crushed the Might of Germany 


ig A COMPLETE Frenchman and every In this pleasant village Foch used to spend 

inch a soldier.” Such is the impres- all his holidays. His parents lie buried in the 

sion that the greatest French soldier of the local cemetery, and his sister is still in occu- 
nt century has made upon the world. pation of the family mansion. 

e vivacity, the piercing A HERO OF THE WORLD WAR Foch began his educa- 
and logical common sense, tion at the College of 
above all the completeness Tarbes, an old building 
and consistency of char- long established as a 
acter, which have ever school, over whose gate 
distinguished the great appears the remarkable 
Frenchmen of history, are inscription: “May this 
all written plain enough house stand until the ant 
to be read by the most has drunk the waves of 
casual glance at that the sea, and the tortoise 
wrinkled face, with its made the circuit of the 
steady, brilliant eyes—a world.” At school Foch 
face which somehow seems showed no particular apti- 
neither young nor old, but tude excepting for mathe- 
ageless. matics. As he progressed, 

Even when dressed in his mathematical gifts be- 
the old blue serge suits came much more highly 
which he affects at home, developed, and, when he 
no one could ever mistake was only thirteen years 
Ferdinand Foch for any- old, one of his masters re- 
thing but a soldier. He marked in a report: 
straddles about his garden, “Mathematical turn of 
apparently ill at ease with- mind; we'll see him ot 
out a horse to fill the gap the Beole - Polytechnique 
between his legs. Yet, yet ”—the Beole-Polytech- 
though he walks on the nique being an institution 
lege of a groom, the stately corresponding to the Royal 
head set firmly on the Military Academy at 
aquarest shoulders and the Woolwich. 
aspect of grave authority In 1867 Foch was ap- 
in his bearing leave no pointed receiver of taxes 
doubt that he is a com- at Saint-Etienne, capital 
mander of men. of the department of the 

Ferdinand Foch made Loire, whither his parents 
his first bow to the world and their family, which 
at Tarbes in 1851, the year consisted of one girl, the 
of the Great Exhibition eldest child, Ferdinand, and 
in Hyde Park, London, two younger boys, had re- 
which was to usher in an moved. Shortly after this 
era of universal peace and migration Ferdinand was 

will. He was born on sent to the famous College 
the 2nd October, exactly of Saint-Clément at Metz, 
two months before the a a Jesuit establishment, to 
President Louis Napoleon prepare for the ‘fcole- 
became emperor. His tn march, 1918, General Foch wes made “General- Polytechnique. He went: 
father, a member of an issuno of the French, British, Amencan, and Belgian to Metz in 1869, and before 
old Pyrenean family, was forces Sighting open the western front.’ the year was out he gained 
secretary-general of the Prefecture, and lived the “Grand Prix de Sagesse” (an award for 
at the village of Valentine, at the foot of the general ability, wisdom, and conduct), awarded 
, where the Foch family, long estab- him by the unanimous vote of his fellow 

lished, built a substantial residence about 1870. students. 
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But the Franco-Prussian war came as an 
unwelcome interruption to this serious young 
man’s studies. Foch left Metz and joined the 
army for the period of hostilities, being posted 
to the depot of an infantry regiment at Saint- 

ienne. He was discharged in January, 1871, 
when Bismarck concluded peace with the 
newly born Third French Republic, and re- 
turned to his interrupted studies at Metz, only 
to find the college partly occupied by Prusvian 
soldiery. On his way to lectures, on his walks 
in the country, Foch was for ever meeting 
with the personnel of the army of oecupation. 
It was a memory which burned into his very 
soul, and he resolved that nezt fime France 
should be prepared, and that he would make 
her preparation his personal responsibility. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


© 


“A complete Frenchman an¢ every mch a soldier.” 
is the uppression that Foch, the greatest French soldier 
of our time, has made upon the world. 


‘Such 





He sat for his» final examinations at Nancy, 
where Gencral Manteuffel had established the 
headquarters of the German army of occupa- 
tion, With characteristic Prussian delicacy, 
Manteuffel would have a full musical “’ retreat ” 
sounded through the streets. Forty-two years 
later, when commander of the 20th Army 
Corps, Foch ordered a great musical retreat 
to be executed by the bands and trumpeters 
of six regiments, and as he listened to the 
music on the 23rd August, 1913, the bitter 
memories of 1871 ceased partly to haunt his 
memory. 
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At the Ecole-Polytechnique 


On the Ist November, 1871, young Foch 
entered the ole-Polytechnique. Sadness 
filled the heart of the twenty-year-old student. 
France seemed crushed for ever by the might of 
Prussia. Part of the school had been destroyed 
by bursting shelis during the bombardment of 
Paris and civil strife and the threat of anarchy 
overhung the city like a stormcloud. It seemed 
that the motto which the great Napoleon had 
given to the school in 1804, “ Everything for 
Country, Knowledge, and Glory,” could never 
again have any meaning. Yet Foch did not 
give way to despair, but for eighteen months 
applied himself diligently to his studies, and 
then passed out to the artillery school at 
Fontainebleau. 

Best Horseman in the Garrison 

At Fontainebleau Foch distinguished him- 
self as a brilliant student, and obtained third 
place in the paasing-out examination. He 
chose to return to his native district, and 
was gazetted to the 24th Artillery Regiment 
stationed at Tarbes. The country around 
Tarbes was famous throughout France for its 
breed of Arab thoroughbreds, and Lieutenant 
Foch soon acquired a passion for horses. He 
hought one or two suitable mounts, and be- 
came by far the best horseman in the . 
After two years at Tarbes hin ardour led him 
to the Cavalry School at Saumur, whence he 
passed out fourth—a great feat considerin, 
that he had the crack riders of the whole Frencl 
army competing against him. 

After leaving Saumur he filled posts at 
several military stations until 1885, in which 
year he began his true carcer by entering the 
Staff College in Paris. Two years’ hard and 
incessant work ensued, and Foch repeated his 
former successes by passing out fourth. For 
several years he held various probationary 
staff appointments, and in October, 1895, he 
returned once more to the Staff College, aa 
instructor in military history, rtrategy, and 
applied tactics. In the following year he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonei 
and chief instructor 

Moulding the Future French Generals 

In this position Foch lectured to the brains 
of the French army. He wielded enormous 
powers, for by his teaching he could more or 
Jess mould the future generals of France 
according to his own ideas. The eighty officers 
who formed each annual class never forgot the 
lectures which their instructor delivered. He 
awakened in them a desire to become mastera 
of their profession. He created a new tradition 
of intellect, of efficiency, of ceaseless effort and 
vigilance, throughout the staff of the French 
army. 

These lectures formed the subject of Foch’s 
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His Theory of Warfare 


three great military works, “ On the Conduct of 
War,” “ Battle Manceuvres,” and “ The Princi- 
ples of Warfare” ‘‘‘ Shepherds’ fires, lit on a 
stormy coast to guide the uncertam seaman '— 
these lnes,” remarks the marshal in ins ongmal 
preface, “ might well be apphed to the followng 
pages They were wnitten for young officers ” 
One “ young officer ” im particular carned them 
out triumphantly—himself 
In bis theory of warfare 
he developed snd amplified 
the great Napoleomo tradi- 
tion “‘ Preparation, mass, 
impuision You must 
seek the shock,” he wrote 
nearly thirty years ago . 
“Of all faults, only one 15 
degrading, namely, maction ” 
Since he assumed command 
* of all the alhed forces in the 
World War of 1914-18, Foch 
has convincingly hyved up to 
lus own teaching By the 
detailed application of hs 
own theories he beat the 
Germans, by a faith m his 
own methods he won the 
greatest war of all time 
Career Interrupted 
In 1900, pohtical and reh- 
gous differences, those 
scourges of the French army, 
interrupted Foch’s career tor 
a httle time The great 
soldier has ever been a de 
vout Catholic, and this was 
sufficient to make hw position 
unbearable under General 
Bonnal, a fanatical anticlenc, 
who became commandant of 
the Staff College in 1900 
Obstructed and annoyed be 
yond endurance by this 
officer's regulations, Foch 
resigned, and jomned the 29th 
Artillery Regiment at Laon 
In 1903, however, he was 
given another staff appomtment at Orleans, 
and in 1907, promoted to brigadier general, he 
was posted to the general army staff m Paris 
That old tiger, Georges Clemenceau, already 
Foch’s firm fmend, had then just become 
President of the Council The authonties were 
castmg around for someone to succeed Bonnal 
at the Staff College Clemenceau proposed 
Foch, and consent bemg unanimous, he sent 
for Foch and said, “I offer you the command 
of the Staff College” “Thank you,” rephed 
the brigadier, “‘ but doubtless you are unaware 
that one of my brothers 1s a Jesuxt” “I know 


forces on Peace Day, 


a 


that, but I don't caread—n You will make 
good officers, that 1s all that matters” So 
Foch returned to his task of creating the brains 
of his country’s army 

Ever since his first appomtment to the Staff 
College, the German Intelhgence Department 
m Berhn had kept an eye on Foch They 
recognized him ag the astutest military brain m 


MARSHAL FOCH 


Of all the dramatic moments of the march through London of the Alhed fighting 


the roth July, 1919 none was more moving than when Marshal 





ving 
Foch rode past King George V and gave hun the salute of a marshal of France 


France, and a little dossier was kept of his 
doings Although his reappomtm«c nt to the Staff 
College came rather as a blow to the Prussians, 
who thought that his Jesuit brother had ruined 
Foch’s career, the dossier concludes, “ He will 
never be entrusted with a nigh command owing 
to hs clerical associations ” 

Back at the Staff College, and m command, 
Foch «t to work reorgamzing the course there 
Not too proud to learn from that marvel of 
efficiency, the German army, he scrappd the 
crowded two years’ curnculum then eaisting 
and substituted a three years’ programm, based 
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on that of the Krie; je in Berlin. After 
five years of most useful work at the College, 
Foch was made a divisional general by Alex- 
andre Milierand. The following year (1908) Be 
was promoted ‘corps commander, and 
August, 1913, as already recorded, he took 
‘command. of the 20th Army Corpe at Nancy. 
Ignorant of Coming Conflict 

‘When he assumed this command, Foch 
possessed a very clear idea of the war clouds 
that had been gathering over Europe since 1912. 
Spurred on by this realization of imminent 
danger, he did everything in his power to 
improve the somewhat inadequate fortifications 
of Nancy. During July, 1914, he took part in 
the ordinary normal programme of peace-time 
mancuvres, in ignorance of the plans of 
agpression then being formulated in Berlin and 
Vienna. 

‘The manceuvres concluded, the general went. 
to Morlaix, in Brittany, to spend a fortnight’s 
leave with his family on his estate there. 

The fact that he was granted leave at such 
@ time forms, Dethepa, one one of the best answers 
ws the he view, propou inded by Germany, that 

the war, and had sedulously 
beincseh for it. Had this been so, the com- 
wander of the corps stationed at Nancy, a 
which » month later bore the first shock of the 
German onslaught, would most certainly not 
have reocived a fortnight’s leave. 

During the first few days of the war, Fooh’s 
whole teaching at the Stat Colle; 
in his brain. The hour had arrived when he 
would at last have the opportunity for which 
every military theorist in his heart longs— 
the “opportunity to test his theories in the 
great game of war. Foch, moreover, had an 
added cause for apprehension, since the whole 
staff of the French army, excepting the chief 
eenior officers, had been instructed according 
tw his ideas. 

Check to Enemy's Progress 

During August, 1914, while the right wing 
of the German army was pushing on 
Belgium in an effort to reach Paris, the left 
wing, starting from Metz and Straal , Was 
to attack the French right flank, turn "it if 
possible, and then break through into France 
between Nancy and Epinal. Had the Germans 
broken through here, they would have been 
able to take in the rear the chief strength of 
the French army, which, under Joffre, was 
withdrawing from Belgium to the Marne. It 
was, therefore, absolutely imperative that the 
French army in Lorraine should set up an 
impenetrable barrier, Largely owing to General 
Foch this army accomplished its object. 

The 20th Corts, under his o |, de 
livered a brilliant and most successful counter- 


NS Successful Counter-attack 


attack upon superior German forces, an attack 
which ultimately stopped the whole forward 
movement of the German left wing, and so 
clogged the plans of the high command. So 
serious did the Germans consider this holding 
up of their left wing that a telegram dispatched 
on the 27th August, which was intercepted, 
road “On 29 account havens Bee 
in west (those marching ru iurn), 
know of the check to our armies in the eaat ” 
(those in Lorraine), Ultimately, the respon- 
sibility for thus ing the German advance 
lay with Ferdinand Foch, whose theory seemed 
to justify itself brilliantly in practice. No 
sooner had he won this first success than he 
Telinquished his command in Lorraine, and 
went to command the 9th Army, which held 
the now critical centre of the French front, 
At His New Headquarters 
Arrived at his new headquarters at Chilons, 
Foch found everything in chaos and confusion. 
Liaison officers had no idea as to the where- 
abouts of different units. ‘‘ You don’t know 7” 
the Aah pommandee ai to them, Mi es 
ironic shocl surprise. “ it, 
then go and find out!” A week or so of this 
sort of eemement induced the Hoe As locate, 
seorpaniaes it together wi army, 
and what, on Foch’s arrival, had been a pil 
what motley though sturdy force waa quickly 
reduced to a model of correlated Srtendgnene 
ence. The new general proved implacable 
hia search for information. All things had to 2 
and particular in order to please him, 


one thing reall annoyed him, a “ there- 
bout pont of” view-this made 
him furious. 


During the fatal days of September, 1914, 
while the battle of the Marne raged and the 
fate of Paris seemed to hang on a thread, Foch 
was fighting his army all the while. With 
great audacity he moved divisions hither and 
thither under the enemy’s very nose—but 
without his knowledge. He was here, there, 
everywhere, always for information, 
cool, calm, and collected, just as though he 
was on mancuvres, Finally, the issue moved 
in favour of the French and British, and the 
grey masses of German infantry were rolled 
back from the Marne to the Aisne. 

Race for Coastal Towns 

The Germans next threatened to break the 
French front on their own extreme right wing, 
and a race towards the coast began, with the 
Channel ports of Nieuport and Calais aa the 
objective. In spite of the Germans’ superior 
coramunications the French won, and the 
coast alone prevented any further fon 
of front. On the 4th October, late in the after- 
noon, Foch received a telegram appointing 
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Appointed Joffre’s Assistant 





THE MARSHAL’S BEAUTIFUL HOME IN 


BRITTANY 


sais Ny 


i 
{ 


‘The Manor House of Traoufeunteuniou, Foch's home in Fiustére, The estate conusts of the manor house, with extensive 


grounds, and five farms, all of which have belonged to his family for more than a century. 
Province ‘raoufeunt 


of Brittany, and the strange name, T: 


him assistant to the general commanding-in- 
chief, Marshal Joffre, and ordering him imme- 
diately to take command of the four armies 
which were opposing the Germans in the north. 

By four o’clock next morning Foch was 
waking up the sleeping staff at Breteuil, General 
Casteinau’s headquarters, demanding hot coffee 
and, as usual, exact information. Two hours 
Jater Foch and Castelnau were driving to 
Amiens, bringing with them another general, 
whom they had fetched from his bed. 

Early Morning Visit to General Freach 

On the 30th October Foch heard that the 
British had been violently attacked south 
of Ypres, and had been forced to yield con- 
siderable ground. The line had been pierced 
and the French flank was threatened. Foch 
rushed from his headquarters, leaped into his 
car, and dashed off to Saint Omer, where Sir 
John French then was. He arrived at one in 
the morning. When French had been fetched, 
he said: “Is it true that your line has 
been broken?” “Yes.” “Have you any 
reserves?” “None.” “ Well, you can have 


.  Fimuathre was part of the old 
teumou, is the Breton form of “ Bas des Fontanes.” 


mine. We must fill the gap at once. If the 
Germans get through at a single point we are 
lost. . . . I have eight battalions. Take them, 
and on you go!” By two o’clock the orders 
were given. Next morning the gap was filled. 
Granted a Signal Privilege 

The Germans did not break through, and the 
war settled down to a cones of hard-fought 
battles, resulting in little or no gain for either 
side. Until the great final German offensive m 
March, 1918, the state of affairs, taking a 
broad view of the western front, remained 
in a position of stalemate. Until September, 
1916, Foch remained with his command in 
the north, but on the 30th of that month he 
was granted the privilege of retaining his rank 
without age limit (a signal honour in the French 
army), and temporarily removed from an active 
appointment. He proc-eded to Senlis, where 
he organized a committee for the discussion of 
inter-allied military questions. 

During May, 1917, he was created chief of 
the general staff, and took up his quarters at 
the Invalides in Paris. He studied ail the 
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allied fronta, and formed the liaiaon between 
the commander-in-chief and the government. 
Later in the year the need for an allied war 
council waz, at long last, made plain, and 
Foch became the French representative. A 
painter who eketched one of the sittings of 
this council from behind glass doors haa 
written : 

T could not hear , . . but I saw. General Foch 
held his isteners under @ sort of fascinsison. One 
felt that in his statement there was not a break, not 
a heaitation. Everything seemed to be clear, exact, 


irvenietible, 

After reading these words, it seems scarcely 
remarkable that, when the desperate German 
effort of March, 1918, made a unified command 
essential, this command was entrusted to 
General Ferdinand Foch. 

Command of Allied Armies 

To effect this unification in the allied com- 
mand, Britain’s Prime Minister, David Lloyd 
George, at once exerted all his influence to bring 
about Foch’s appointment to this su 
important position. The brilliantly versatile 
Welsh politician and the master mind of the 
French army were attracted to one another at 
their first meeting during the earlier years of 
the war. Both an equal te 
and charm of manner, and their soqneintence 
had soon ripened into Piencehip: It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that the strong su] 
port which Lloyd George gave Foch ultimate] 
effected his appointment as generaliasimo. 

Some me penprigiin Bonet | et 
cessed, Foch sent his photograph to 
George ingcribed with the following words: 
“To M. Lloyd George—to the great Prime 
Minister—to the man who swept the clouds 
from a very stormy sky.” Shortly after this 
the two met, and the statesman was con- 
gratulating the soldier on his marvellous 
exploits. Shrugging his shoulders, Foch 
answered: “Well, I am your invention.” 
“Tf you are,” retorted Lloyd George, “ you 
are one of the greatest inventions of the war.” 

Raised to Rank of Marshal 

On the 30th March a communiqué announced 
the appointment. The happenings of the days 
that followed are too well known to need 
mention here. The German attack failed. 
By August the Allies were advancing to a 
victory which might be delayed, but which 
had become gloriously certain. During the 
intervening months the crisis of the war had 
arisen, and passed. Once more the Foch 
“theory of war” had justified itself in practice. 
On the 6th August General Foch was elevated 
to the rank of Marshal of France, to join that 
fellowship of great soldiers among whose 
number are Napoleon, Ney, Soult, Luxembourg, 
Saxe, and Turenne. 
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The Anmistice Parley 


On the 8th November Foch received a 
tion in the converted restaurant 
car which served him for an office, on a railway 
siding in the forest between Rethondes and 
Compiagne. In a subsequent interview he gave 
an account of the proceedings exactly as they 
had occurred. As he saw the Germans appear, 
headed by Erzberger, he said to himself : 

is the German Empire. Well, since it comes 


LE ie 
E 
l 
i 
j 


read out the conditions, ... 
for myself, I sent an order to all the Alhed armies, » last 
‘appeal to the valour and energy of all. All the com- 
manders-in-chiet sent an enthusiastic reply: “ Count 
on us; we shall not stop.” 
Signing of the Armistice 

The oot aid | -two hours in which 
to sign. Ls ey were i 
that the hours were ing out. ‘Iam going 
on to the Rhine,” said Foch. ‘‘ If you oppose 
me, 80 much the worse for you, but whether 
yu sign an armistice or not, 

reach the Rhine.” They 
o'clock on the evening of that memorable day, 
the 11th November, 1918, Foch entered Clemen- 
ceau’s office in Paris. ‘ My work is finished,” 
he said. “‘ Yours is be; al 

Thus Foch carried his plans to victory, and 
crushed the might of Germany with the troops 
under his command. Once the armistice waa 
signed, his responsibility ended. “ There is my 
armistice,” he is reported to have said to 
Clemenceau, then Prime Minister of France; 
“you can now make whatever peace you like 
to impose.” Since then Foch hes attended 
many a conference in the capacity of military 
adviser, notably that in London which led to 
the occupation of the Ruhr. 

Anxiety Concerning Safety of France 

After the Treaty of Versailles waa Bi 
Fooh’s chief anxiety was, naturally, that this 
peace, which his generalship had so largely 
made possible, might become endangered by 
political makeshift. He feared lest the victory 
e soldiers had bereits should be frittered away 

compromise compromise. His one 

desire bas been the security of his own lend, In 
her greatest peril France’s safety was entrusted 
to his keeping, so that it is not strange that to- 
day he is still urging that nothing ahould be left 
undone to prevent another catastrophe from 
breaking in upon her peace. 
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TAKING A WELL-EARNED HOLIDAY AT 





MARSHAL FOCH 
HIS COUNTRY SEAT 


Fas removed from the battieront, Foch enyoyed te the full the fist leave he was able to take during the World Wer, and his 
idchih ry welcome, 


‘ttle gran gave him a heart; 


-d in comfortable country clothes, th the a great soldier Lived the simple 


Tue, vag carly and wnapectng every corner ef hus sxcenteal oxta 


Foch is a soldier ; he has not too much faith 
in projected Utopias of good will and eternal 
friendship. He would see France strong and 
prepared against all eventualities. With this 
end in view he has no pains to instil the 
Jesaons learned from the war into all branches 
of the French army. He is always ready to 
adopt any improvement in | weapons, in organi- 
zation, in tactics, and it is due to him that 
France has at her command by far the 
and most perfectly prepared and equipped armed 
force in the world. 

Life at His Morlaix Estate 

In recent years Foch has chiefly enjoyed the 
respite he has so well earned at his country 
estate at Morlaix. There he indulges in his 
favourite sports of shooting and riding, smokes 
mostly cigars, but sometimes a pipe (a hebit he 
acquired during the World War), and beet the 
ordinary life of a French country gentleman. 
He has visited England several tames on occa- 
sions of State, always to meet with London's 
warmest welcome, for this keen-eyed old eagie 
of a soldier, with his big walking-stick, appealed 


vividly to the British imagination. He also 
made a tour through America, which almost 
amounted to a triumphal progress. 
A Deeply Religions Man 
Above all things Foch is a most deeply 
igious man, and a devout Catholic. Just 
before the last great offensive, in 1918, the 
marshal called together the commanders of his 
united armies in ci ce. Their delibera- 
tions ended, he rose, and said : “‘ The God 
has delivered us twice, and I feel He is going 
to help us a third time.” Half an hour later 
an important telegram arrived. Foch was 
nowhere to be found, but at last a messenger 
discovered him on his knees. When the news 
of final and conclusive advances arrived from 
all the fronts, hw first words were : “‘ Not unto 
us, — unto us, but unto Thy name we give the 


‘Yet, notwithstanding all hia brilliance in his 
chosen fession, not hus strong 
force character and his innate smpbcity 
of mind, Foch retains to the full all the pre- 
judsces and traditional ideas pt the ordinary 
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Frenchman. The British are vommonly held to 
be the most insular race under the sun, but in 
actual fact their insularity is as nothing to that 
of the French. Having been, as it were, the 

tern nation of Europe for centuries, the 

‘rench naturally assume that their institutions, 
their language, their customs are the standard 
for those of all other peoples. 

Fooh heartily subscribes to this charming 
impression. French ways are the only ways for 
him, French dishea the only edible ones, French 





te" 


The famous solder walling with Lioyd George 
the French war premier, who at 2 enteal stage of the conflet rathed 
hus nation with the watchword, “United action on a umted front.” 


hours the only hours, French conversation the 
only medium of communication among sensible 
educated men. Although he so deeply admired 
the race qualities of the British soldier, s trace 
of the idea that the British were the traditional 
foes of his country lingered on in his mind until 
after the war ended. He once even confessed to 
wondering whether Britsin would not demand 
Calais back as the price of her part in the war. 


For Nereis not inctaded tn 


and Anstide Briend, 


Content to do His Duty 


For himself Foch desired no honours. He did 
his duty; that wasenough. His only son fell in 
the war, but he insisted that the fact should 
never be mentioned. For the time being he 
was @ general, not a father. ‘Any kind of 
demonstration perturbs his equilibrium com- 
pletely. Once, on the anniversary of Armistios 
Day, a crowd gathered under the windows of 
bis Paris flat and shouted for a speech. Foch 
ay on the balcony and exclaimed: 
“Pardon me, I am now going to lunch.” All 

desires is that he himself and 


he 
THREE NOTASLE FIGURES OF THE WORLD WAR others should do their duty. 


Excuse me, am I near the Wounded 
Soldiers’ Institute ?” asked a blind 
veteran of him one day in the Paris 
streets. “ Let me take you,” replied 
the marshal, who happened to be in 
mufti. At the door he asked the 
commissionaire to take the man to 
the section forthe blind. “Take him 
yourself,” growled the surly commis- 
sionaire, The marshal did so, but on 
his way out he stopped: “ Couldn’t 
you be a little more obliging to the 
blind ?” he asked the commiasionaire 
gently. “It seems to me it is your 
duty to help them. I can find time, 
and I am Foch.” 

Concern for His Pipe 

Throughout all the disasters and 
hopes, the despairs and anxieties of 
the war, Fooh never worried saving 
over one thing—his pipe. In 1916 
someone introduced him to pipe- 
smoking, in place of the French cigars 
to which he was so firmly attached. 
painting his portrait telegrams kept 
pouring in upon the commander-in- 
chief. Whether the news they brought 
was good, bad, or indifferent, Foch 
read them all calmly and made no com- 
ment beyond hissing softly through 
his teeth. One thing, nevertheless, 
worried him terribly—“ ma pipe.” 

It is given to few theorists to embody 
their theories in practice on a vaat 
scale, and to do so successfully. 
Marshal Foch has thet satisfaction. 
He has also the satisfaction of knowing 
that he can do what he wants to do supremely 
well. He is happiest when thinking of himself 
as a soldier who has done his duty in that 
army which has a war-record, stretching back 
through centuries, more brilliant, more tre- 
mendovs than that of any other in the world 
—the army of France. 

[See Marshal Foch, His Life, His Work, His Faith,” 
by René Peraux, translated by E. Allen (1918.}.] 
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TITIAN, SUPREME MASTER of COLOUR 
How He Left His Native Mountains for the Queen City of the Adriatic, Whose 
Splendour He Caught and Recorded on His Glowing Canvases 


A MAN of genius, if 
he is to come to 
full maturity, must be 
happy in the place in 
which he lives, and also 
in the times in which 
he lives. It is better, 
haps, to live in 
than Cathay, 
but even in Europe 
there are regions which, 
though they may pro- 
duce Miltons, would, by 
their loneliness and de- 
solation, render them 
mute and inglorious. 
No less true is it 
that there are unheroic 
epochs which offer no 
inspiration to genius, 
and which, by their lack 
of ardour, paralyse the 
imagination and chill 
the heart, In the his- 
tory of civilization there 
are gloomy centuries of 
unproductiveness, dark 
patohes where the scin- 
tilations of genius 
hardly emit a single 
gleam. On the other 
hand, there are some 
‘periods so rich in energy, 
#0 radiant with life, 
that every gift with 
which man is endowed 
blogzoms into exultant 


the place where he lived 
and in the times in which 
he lived, Tiziano Vecellio, 
or Vecelli, was happy. 
Although not actually 
born in Venice he spent 
his life there, and Venice 
is the most beautiful 
city in Europe. There 
is no place elsewhere to 
compare with her in 
queenliness and gplen- 
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statue of Titian at his birthplace, Fieve di Cadore. 
Silas pent mest of his life in Venice, and he is the 
‘typical representative of the Venetian school. 
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amidst colouring which 
ean equal that “ melo- 
drama of flame and gold 
and rose and azure and 
orange which the skies 
and lagoons of Venice 
yield almost daily to 
the eye.” If one is born 
an artist, then what 
fortune could be greater 
than to have this melo- 

of colour con- 
stantly before the eye ? 

It was Titian’s good 
fortune also to be alive 
when Venice was at her 
artistic zenith, He was 
born about 1477-—the 
exact date is unknown, 
At that time the city 
set in the midst of the 
sea, though beset by 
enemies, and rapidly 
losing her commercial 
supremacy, was enabled 
to keep her independ- 
ence by the impregna- 
bility of her lagoons and 
the jealousies of the 
great powers, Venice 
still had vast ions. 
Thus Titian, in his long 
lifetime of nearly a hun- 
dred years, lived through 
the noonday of her splen- 
dour, when her palaces 
were filled with mer- 
chant princes and foreign 
ambassadors, when her 
state ceremonial out- 
vied in magnificence all 
the rest of Europe. 

A daily witness of all 
this pageantry, this feast 
of movement and of 
colour, Titian may well 
be as one of 
the most fortunate of 
men. In his rich and 
glowing canvases we 
Terceive how much he 
is the child of the city 
of his adoption, as also 
in the rich costumes and 
proud bearing of the 


TITIAN 


The artist was now at the height of bis 
powers, and the full scope of his genius was 
yyed when, in 1518, he produced for the 
high cltar of tho Ghurch of the Prari hin work 
renowned masterpiece, “‘The Assumption of 
the Madonna.” This great work, which takes 
ita place amongst the finest paintings in tho 
world, is now in the Academy in Venice. It 
represents the Madonna soaring upwards to- 
wards heaven, with hands uplifted, surrounded 
by a crowd of cherub angels; above is the 
Heavenly Father awaiting her, while beneath 
on the earth is 8 crowd of saints who gaze 
upon her in rapture and stretch out their arms 
in supplication. 


The picture caused a found sensation 


when first exhibited, and it is one of the most 
THE HOUSE WHERE TITIAN WAS BORN 







As the traveller leaves the village ot Gotto ae and 
the castle of Cadore, a cottage is seen 
inscription proclaims to be Ti birth 


The 
grouping of the figures, and the arrangement 
of lines which draw the eye upwards to its 
culminating point, show a consummate mastery 
of technique, while the depth and richness of 


glorious works of the Venetian school. 


its colour are uns: in art. 

Although Titian lived so public a Eto, what 
Emerson says of geniuses is true of him— 
that they have the shortest biographies. 
Although he lived to close upon his hundredth 
year, it is difficult to fix with accuracy any of 
the important facts of his life. Somewhere 
about 1525, however, he married a lady whose 
Christian name, Cecilia, only is known—we 
know nothi either of her character or 
appearance. fe had three children at least. 
The first, Pomponio, was no credit to his 
illustrious father. When six years of age 
he was destined for an ecclesiastical career, 


draws near 
fight, which an 


A Fortune Squandored 


but he proved of a worthless disposition in 
later life, and it is on record that Titian 
grew eo indignant with his wastefuiness that 
he obtained the transfer to a nephew of a 
benefice which he had procured for: his son, 
The fortune which Titian left, this profligate 
meraber of the priesthood soon squandered and 
mice awa; 

‘child was a daughter, Lavinia, 
ovtey dear to her father’s heart, since he 
never wearied of painting her portrait. Tho 
third child, Orazio, followed his father’s pro- 
fession and aided him in many of his works, 
without attaining for himself any conspicuous 
success. He is believed to have passed away 
about the same time as his father. 

Titian’s married life was of short duration, 
as he had the sorrow of losing his wife in 
1630, she having died in child-birth. He 
never marricd again, but shortly after 
his wifo’s death, removing to a beautiful 
house in one of the suburbs of Venice, 
he brought his sister from Cadore and 
placed her over his household. Here he 
entertained in @ lavish manner, and, being 
the most conspicuous figure of his day in 
Venice, he was visited by all the distin- 

ed persons who came to the city. 
it is related that, on one occasion, He 
Ill of France, when passing thi 
Venice, called on Titian with a large 
retinue of nobles, and the inter, to 
mark his appreciation of the honour, 
offered him oan free gift all the paintings 
of which he had taken particular notice. 

Honours Showered on Him 

Honours now came to him from every 
side. Kings and emperors and popes were 
his friends and patrons. In 1532 he 
painted a portrait of the Emperor Charles 
V, and received from that monarch the 
signal honour of being created a count palatine 
and Knight of the Golden Spur, his children 
also being made nobles of the empire. He 
was received by the King of Spain with such 
marked honour that one of the nobles ven- 
tured to expostulate with the monarch, who 
defended himself by saying that ‘there were 
many dukes, but only one Titian.” 

So numerous were the commissions now 
pouring in upon him that complaints were 
being constantly made as to his failure to 
fulfil his promises. His own Government 
were the most embittered in their dissatis- 
faction at his repeated delays and failures in 
executing the work which was part of his 
official duties. They even went the length of 
appointing another artist in his place and of 
demanding the refunding of the money which 
he had received for the unaccomplished work. 
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BEARING ALOFT FAIR FRUITS IN FAIRER HANDS 


4a thus portrast of the painter's daughter, an the Kassar Fradnch Musrum, Berlin, Tsten duplaye those qualities that have 
cased hum to be regarded as, 1m certain respects, the supreme portrast-pan Bc of a som 
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SAINT CATHERINE EMBRACES THE HOLY CHILD 





A mupecb example of Titan's devotional panting 1s seen in 


this group i the Prado, Madrid The tender gate of the Madonna 
‘and the Holy Chad's look of trustial love ry 


are portrayed by a master han 





‘Thus “ The Madonna and Child wrth 8 St John the Baptst and St Catherine Embracing the Divine Infant, 
ee Fae Natonal Gallery, London, ‘ae ‘the dustance as the angel appearing to the shepherds 
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A MONARCH WHO WAS EVERY INCH AN EMPEROR 


Titian s masterly portrast of the Emperor Charles V, showing unmustekably the protruding Hapsburg chin As « portrait: 
Panter Titan was in great request, and emperors, popes, kings, and doges live for us by hus brush 
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Important Works Burned 


The painter, however, who was substituted 
for him, died within the year, and Titian, 
having plecated his accusers by painting on 
the walls of the palace the battle of Cadore, 
was asked to return to his former post. This 
painting, which from the preliminary studies 
still in oxistence seems to have been a work 
of great vigour and dramatic force, was burned. 
with several other important works in an 
outbreak of fire in 1577. 

_Notwithstanding the honours lavished upon 
him, and his amazing industry, it seems as if 
his lordly patrons were not over scrupulous 

aying their debts, and his correspondence 
is full of complaints about paintings for which 
he had received no payment, and of pensions 
in arrears. No doubt much was required to 
maintain his establishment in the magnificence 
he Joved, but it is clear also that he jealously 
guarded the sources of his income, and was 
by no means ashamed of dunning the defaulter, 
however august that person may have been, 

‘The Death of Lavinia 

Few men lived a life so placid and fortunate 
as Titian, but one other sorrow fell to his lot 
in the death of his much-loved daughter 
Lavinia, who, having married in 1554, died 
in 1560, 

In the lives of most artists there are defi- 
nite periods in which their art changes in its 
centre of interest and frequently in its method. 
Titian’s life, however, was so uniform and his 
workmanship so consistent in its breadth and 
design, that any such division can only be 
made with qualifications. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that from 16500 to 1510 he 
was chiefly interested in the paintings of 
Madonnas and Holy Families. In the ten 
years following, up to 1520, religious subjects 
of a wider and more dramatic character occu- 
pied his mind. The years 1520-30 are those 
when his most famous portraits appeared, and 
when classical subjects seem to have found 2 
special appeal. Historical compositions domi- 
nated the years from 1530-60, and then in 
extreme old age he returned to subjecta of a 
more definitely religious character. 

Amazing Productive Faculty 

Even when his long life is taken into account, 
his productive faculty is amazing, and no leas 
amazing ia the extent of his invention. There 
aro in existence more than a thousand pictures 
which are claimed as coming from his hand. 
No doubt many of these must be regarded as 
spurious, but, even with this admission, the 
number of genuine works reveals the arduous 
life he lived. Of these there are six in the 
National Gallery, London, eighteen in the 
Louvre, Paris, sixteen in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence, eighteen in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 
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TITIAN 


seven in the Naples Museum, eight in the 
Academy of Venice, and forty-one in the 
Madrid Museum, 

We are happy in possessing in our National 
Gallery a picture which all oritics agree in 
Placing among the finest of his works. This 
is the picture known as “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
This painting, which many competent autho- 
Tities regard aa the gem of the collection, was 
purchased in 1826, along with three other 
pictures, for the ridiculous sum of £9,000. 
“No single picture,” says the official catalogue, 
“not even Rubens’ ‘Chateau de Steen,’ has 


A GRAVE AND REVEREND SIGNIOR 





A man of imposing presence, Titan moved amid the lordly 
men and gracious women of Venice, and the stateiness 
and grandeur of Venice ere reflected in his canvases, 
had so great an effect upon British art. The 
intense glow of colour, the oppositions of blue 
and scarlet, of green aud purple and russet 
brown, have delighted generations of painters, 
while the work combines breadth and vigour 
with the most exquisite finish to a degree which 
even Titian himself never surpassed. The 
spirit, the vitality, and the movement of the 
picture make average works by the master 

seem tame in comparison.” 

‘Titian worked up to the very end of his long 
life, and even in extreme old age showed httle 
of the feebleness one would naturally expect. 
Most artists, even those accounted great, are 
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TITIAN 


eminent in one particular department, but 
‘Titian was an artist of almost universal gifts, 
Along with Giorgione he may be regarded as 
the first to reveal the glories of pure landscape 

inting, and the lovely backgrounds which 
fe intreduces, mostly reminiscent of his loved 
Cadore, give an added wealth to the beauty 
of his compositions. 

In portraiture he was one of the greateat, 
if not the very greatest of all. No more lovely 
women were ever painted than his Flora, his 
Bella, and his Violante. “If we analyse,” 


z ( 


in execution. It combines an ideal conception 
with a felicitous breadth of handling, as well 
as a perfectness of composition, which rivals 
the noblest. work of Direr or of Dutch por- 

traitista, and stands by itself in Venetian art. 
Titian’s last work was the “ Pieta,” which 
he left unfinished, and which was completed 
by Palma Giovane. He died in about his ninety- 
ninth year, on the 27th August, 1576, of the 
plague, which was then raging in Venice, 
and which was so virulent that very nearly 
one-third of the population succumbed to it. 
realizing the near approach of 


His Last Painting 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF TITIAN’S RELIGIOUS WORK death he ht a inst resting-place 





« The Tribute Money,” after the original in the Dreaden > Dai 
joney, original Gatiery, painted, 


it is smd, to show that a picture ma; 
extreme attention to detail that 


says Stearns, “the fame of Michelangelo, of 
Raphael, and of Titian, I think we shall find 
that the celebrity of the first is chiefly due to 
his statues, of the second to his Madonnas, 
and of Titian to his paintings of beautiful 
one Th also in his rendering 
ut Titian was great in his i 
of religious subjects. Of the large number 
which belong to this class, perhaps his greatest 
is “Tho Tribute Money,” now in Dresden 
Of all Titian’s works this is the most perfect 


be bughly finshed 
most “of Albrecht Ditrer’s work. 


in the Chapel of the Crucifix in the 
Church of the Frari in Venice. 


pity that should be more near to wl 
ia than any that has yet been painted, even 
as Tam by eo many yeers nearor i 


Him mysat, 


which now marks his grave. 
Hie Dignity of Manner 

Titian was a man of commanding 
appearance, possessing a dignity and 
composure of manner which made 
him notable even in the highest 
assembly. No artist’s life was more 
serene or self-contained. He moved 


women, amid the world’s pomp and 
splendour, himseif an especial favour- 
ite of fortune. 

This stateliness and composure are 
reflected in all his works, in him was 
found at ita highest that which was the ideal 
of all Venetian painting—stateliness and power. 
All that serenity which comes from undisturbed 
security, that sense of ease and confidence 
which comes from wealth and power find their 
dignified expression in the works of one whom 
many do not hesitate to claim as unequalled 
in the technical excellency of hia works. 

[See “ Titian, His Life and Times,” by J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavaloasells (1877); and Lives, by J. North- 
cote (2830), @. Gronan (1904), and O. Ricketts (1910).] 
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| GROUP 8.—FAMOUS WOMEN| ENGLISH AUTHORS 


BRILLIANT WRITERS of the 19TH CENTURY 
Jane Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Browning, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, Who in 
Their Several Spheres have Held Aloft the Banner of English Literature 


cenicat artist of her period, the 
e expiring eighteenth century. Her 
best-known novel, “Pride and rant ig 
etill read and admired by those who appre- 
ciate the delicacy of 
style and the descrip. 
tive charm which charac- 
terize all Miss Austen's 
work, 

Jane, who was the 
youngest of a family of 
seven, was born on the 
16th December, 1775, 
at Steventon, in Hamp- 
shire, of which parish her 
father, the Rev. 
Austen, was rector. 
the maternal side, too, 
Jane Austen was very 
closely associated with 
the Church, for her 
mother was the daughter 
of a clergyman, t 
dry humorist, Theo- 
philus Leigh, who for 
more than fifty years 
held the position of 
master of Balliol, was 
Mrs. Austen’s uncle. 

og oiler it 
‘were in 
peaceful and uneventful 
atmosphere of an English 
vioarage, where she seems to have led the 
same life as that enjoyed by most young girls 
of her class and period, although in the matter 
of education she reached a standard somewhat 





THE AUTHOR OF “PRIDE AND PREJUDICE” SAYS 
Visite 


the Jane Austen compares her wntings to “‘a Little bit (two 


inches wide) of ivory on which I work wth 
Mine ea produces uttle elect after much la 


these early years she was undoubtedly much 
infyenced by the works of both Richardson 
and Miss Edgeworth. We read, too, of Jane 
Austen and her elder sister, Cassundre, taking 
@ prominent in private theatricals, 
formed at ta Beovemhon vicarage when ‘the 
future novelist was only fourteen years of age. 
The first twenty-six years of Jane Austen’s 
life were passed in the Hampshire village, the 
only break in the pleasant monotony of her 
being  onasional 
to an uncle at 


, “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” was 
original ly written in the 
form letters, and 
both this work and two 
of its successors, “ Pride 
and Prejudice” and 
“Northanger Abbey,” 
pci composed at the 
teventon vicarage. 

In 1801 the Austen 
family settled in Bath, 
and for a time Jane 
seems to have aban- 
doned her literary am- 
bitions, Possibly she 
was de] by the 
fact, that she had not 
so far succeeded in find- 
ing a publisher to accept 
her work. “Pride and 
Prejudice” had been 
sent by her father to 
Cadell in the year 1797, 
but the manuscript had 
been returned the follow- 
ing day with curt note of refusal, the terms 
of which proclaimed to the unfortunate writer 
that her work had not even received « reading 
at the publisher's office. 

“Ne Abbey” also failed at first 
to find a publisher, though ultimately it brought 

yumous fame to its author, being pub- 
lished the year after her death. Having been 
rejected by more than one publisher, the manu- 
script was actually sold outright in Bath in 
1803 for the sum of £10. The purchaser, how- 
Soehanry fe is eaten, sich oben, yous 
if , and, when, years 

afterwards, one of Jane's brothers proposed 
to buy back his sister's work, the publisher 
was only too happy to accede to the request. 
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Not until the bargain was completed did he 
know that he had with the manuscript 
of an author of four published novels. 

Jane Austen received but little recognition 
during her lifetime, and ina te aul 
books published before her death were 
small, Por her first novel, “ Sense 
bility,” she received from in “ni 
£150, and her total receipts for the four books 
which a while she was still alive— 
“Sense and Sensibility (1811), “Pride and 
Prejudice’ (1813), “Mansfield Park” (1814), 

and “Emma” (1816}—were under £700. 

By disposition Jane Austen was unusually 
shy and retiring, even for the period in which 

DEPICTER OF COUNTRY SOCIETY 





Dest remembered for her delichtful 
2 httle country town of Kautsford 
ranford), These appeared originally in Heasehold Words, 





she lived. The works published during her 
pepe at appeared anonymously, though 
eir authorship was an secret 
her friends. ea ike 
In the early part of 1805 Jane sustained a 
great loas in the death of her father, and after 
this sad event she, together with her mother 
end sister, went to live in Southampton, 
where she remained for some four years. Of 
this period of her life little of interest is 
recorded, and it was not until she settled in 
a cottage at Chawton, on the Hampshire estate 
of one of her brothers, in 1809, that her literary 
activities seem to have revived. In these 
Jast years of her life she composed her masterly 
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An Amusing Adventure 
> “ Mensfield Park,” Emma,” and 


While she was nursing her brother in London 
in 1815, Jane had an amusing adventure. The 
Prince Regent, hearing of her visit through 
physician who was in attendance on her 
brother, sent his chaplain to invite the novelist 
to dedicate her next book (“Emma”) to His 
Royal Highness, and also to offer to escort her 
over Carlton House. 


creations, 
“ 


Suggestions for a Hero 
Jane Austen took advant of the Prince's 
in the matter the dedication, 


‘but to the chaplain’s suggestion that an appro- 
priate hero for the proposed novel would be 
an accomplished clergyman, who should bear 
some resemblance to James Beattie’s minstrel 
and the Vicar of Wakefield, she modestly ex- 
plained that she did not foel competent to 
undertake such a task. Nothing daunted, the 
chaplain then recommended as an alterna- 
tive, “a romance illustrative of the august 
house of Cobourg.” Jane, however, did not 
receive the ides with any enthusiasm. 

This anecdote reveals a trait; which may 
acoount for much of the undoubted charm of 
Jane Austen's writi © knew to a nicety 
her own limitations. Her plots are always of 
foplot Locerataty the commonplace” domed 

accurate! ora en 
existence of ‘cultured 

Of her literary sty! End her choice and 
treatment of subjects there could be no apter 
deseriy than that given by the author 
he . She compares her writings to “a little 
bit (two inches wide) of ivory on which I work 
with a brush so fine as produces little effect 
after much Isbour.” 

The gifted novelist did not live long enough 
to enjoy the fruits of her genius. In 1816 
ikem preg Pareles and she ae the 

8 the following at Winchester, 
whither she had moved #0 bo near a. doctor of 
weate. She wae buried. laos Nincheetes Voy 

, where her resting- is marl a 
simple slab of lack mecble, 
Charlotte Bronte’s Biographer 

Another early woman writer of renown is 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell, who is, perhaps, 
best remembered as the author of “ Cranford ” 
and “ Barton,” ss well as for her 
delightful biography of Charlotte Bronté. 

Born in London on the 29th September, 1810, 
she lost her mother when but a few weeks 
old, and was consigned to her mother’s sister, 
Mrs. Lumb, who, with a crippled daughter, lived 
@ humble and retired lifa at Knutatord, in 
Saapry Eos Elizabeth lived until, at the 
age of fifteen, she was sent to a 
at Stratford-on-Avon. aaa ee 
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Clever and Attractive 


Elizabeth’s father had married again, and, 


until his death in 1829, the young girl pai 
occasional visits to the home of So hes 
She does not, however, seem to have found 
the sooiety of her stepmother particularly 


Elizabeth was both clever and attractive, 
and before her marriage in 1832 to the Rev. 
William Gaskell there 
were several suitors 
for her hand. The 

it years of her 
married life were 
passed in Manches- 
ter, and here she 
devoted a good deal 
of time both to 
teaching and to 
works charity 
in her husband's 


WHERE AN E 


of 


Her reputation as 
an author was defi- & 
nitely established on |i 
the publication of 
“ Barton” in 
1848, but this was 
not Elizabeth's first 
appearance in print. 
As early as 1840 she 
had gqompleted an 
account of Clopton 
Hall, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, which she 
offered to William 
Howitt, who readily 
accepted it for his 
work entitled “ Visits 
to Remarkable 
Places.” 

After the death, 
in 1844, of her only 
son, Willie, Elizabeth 
Gaskell sought consolation by devoting her- 
self regularly to story writing, and it was 
probably during this period of sorrow that 
Mary Barton” was composed. The book 
was finished in 1847, and, aiter being rejected 
by several publishers, was finally accepted in 
the following year by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, who purchased the copyright for £100. 

Tts success was instantaneous. Although 
it was originally published anonymously, the 
seoret of its authorship soon leaked out, with 
the result that Mrs. Gaskell received oon- 
gratulatory letters from such men as Carlyle, 
Dickens, and Samuel Bamford. On the other 
hand, some of the prominent employers of 
labour in Manchester her of having 
“maligned the manufacturers ” in her novel. 


Leighton. At Casa Guidi, the 


‘The beaubful tomb of Mrs. Browning m the 
wa“ Casa Guidi Windows," in which she champions the Florentines so valiantly. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS 


Among authors Mrs. Gaskell was definitely 
welcomed as @ personality of importance, and 
when, in 1849, Charles Dickens gave a literary 
dinner to commemorate the publication of the 
first number of “ David Copperfield,” she was 
among the guests. Later, when Dickens was 
contemplating Household Words, he invited 
Mrs. Gaskell to co-operate with him, and 


NGLISH POETESS LIES SLEEPING 





English cemetery at Florence, demgned by Lord 
’ home at Florence, Mrs Browning wrote the well 


when the first number of the new journal 
appeared in March, 1850, among the contri- 
butions was the first instalment of her story 
“Lizzie Leigh.” 

There followed in subsequent issues of 
Household Words a series of sketches of 
village life, culled largely from Mrs. Gaskell’a 
recollections of her childhood days at Knute- 
ford, Dickens himself took a particular interest 
in this series, and ap| to have been per- 
sonally responsible for the headings under 
which they appeared. It was these articles 
which were afterwards gathered together and 

blished in book form under the title of 
* Cranford.” 

It seems almost certain that Mrs. Gaskell 
was at this time strongly influonoed by the 
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mentality of Dickens. Indeed, it is possible 
to trace a very distinct resemblance between 
the characters depicted in her second important 
novel, “ Ruth,” and those drawn by Dickens 


in “Hard Times,” which appeared in 1854, 
A PRECIOUS BROWNING RELIC 





‘This silver shell-shaped locket contains, on one side, a loci 
of Milton's hair an: 22 te other, a lock of Mrs. 


which she gave to during their i 
nearly a year after the publication of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s © Ruth,” 


One of Elizabeth Gaskell’s intimate friends 
was Charlotte Bronté. It was at the earnest 
request of Mr. Bronté, after his daughter's 
death in 1856, that she undertook the arduous 
task of compiling the biography of Charlotte, 
around which so much controversy ultimately 


raged. 

After the publication of the bi in 
1857 the truth of certain Materoctte! ade 
by Mrs. Gaskell as a result of information given 
te her by Charlotte Bronté herself during her 
lifetime, was hotly challenged by the people 
implicated. a retractation was made 

the author in The Times, and the first 
cae of the biography wes withdrawn from 


Thet Mi Mrs. Gaskell had reproduced what she 
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Bronts Biography Withdrawn | 
sincerely believed to be an accurate picture 
is beyond doubt, as is the fact that she sought 
in later editions of her ie of paerioe | Bronté 
to repair any injustice she unwittingly 

joncerned. 


done to the persons c . Nevertheless, 
the adverse publicity given to her work in ite 
original form so distressed the author that 


she conceived a temporary distaste for writ 
ing, and occupied herself for the next few 
years almost exclusively with work of & 
domestic and social character. 
Relief Work in Cotton Famine 
mThowas Waght, the poson philasthropat and 
omas © prison philanthropist, 
in the cotta: Sascine of of 1862-63 aia fone 
prominent organiza’ relict 
work for ie benetit of the distressed workers, 
often labouring for seven or eight hours a day. 
After her strenuous charital Work during 
the famine Mrs. Gaskell once more 
her attention to writing, and towards the be- 
of 1868 she published a new novel, 
entitled “Sylvia's Lovers,” a work which 
Let oe achat ons 
the latter half of the eighteen’ 


Tn 1864 there began to appear in eT the 
Cornhill Magazine what was destined to be Mrs, 
Gaskell’s last story, “ Wives and Daughters.” 
During the writing of this work the author's 

THE AUTHOR OF “AURORA LEIGH” 





health began to fail. Indeed, the leter instal, 
ments only a] after her death, and 
Rhen © Wives and Daughters” was reprinted 

February, 1866, it was published as “an 
unfinished Sori” 
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Sudden and Peaceful End 


The end of Elizabeth Gaskell’s life came 
peacefully and suddenly. On the morning of 
the 12th November, 1865, while talking with her 
daughters, she was seized with a heart attack, 
and “ carried away without a moment’s warn- 
ing,” according to the epitaph on her tomb- 
stone in the little graveyard of the Unitanan 
chapel at Knutsford, where she was buried. 

Author of “Aurora Leigh” 

A nineteenth-cantury poetess of eminence 
was Elizabeth Barrett Browning, author of the 
ever- lar ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
and “ Aurora Leigh,” “a novel in verse.” 

ae aes nit work has often been severely 
attac! ie more tic of 
the critics. That crock af it con. .. = 
tains such defects as a certam 
forcing of phrasing, coupled with 
@ corresponding lack of variety 
and humour, is indssputable, but, 
on the hole; its mee far out- 
weigh ita its. . Browning 
is undoubtedly entitled to rank 
among the foremost of modern 
‘poetesses, by reason of her breadth § 
of vision and the strength and § 
purity with which she deals with 
the portrayal of romantic passions. 

Born in 1806, Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Edward Moulton, 
a Jamaica planter. She was 
christened Elizabeth Barrett, and 
not long afterwards, o scone: 
ing to some property, her father 
took the name of Barrett. Thus, 
‘properly speaking, his daughter be- 
came Elizabeth Barrett Moulton- 
Barrett, 


Biteateth 9 chided wee eee, ares 
among the happiest surroundings at her father’s 
home near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. A deli- 
cate and imaginative child, she was from her 
earliest years devoted to study. At the age 
of eight she read Homer in the original, and, 
aa she grew older, her mastery of modern 
languages was amazing—partioularly as she was 
severely handicapped by chronic ill-health. 
Favourite Childhood Hobby 
As a baby Elizabeth was weakly, and when 
she was about fourteen years of age, she fell 
from her pony and injured her spine so severely 
that for years she was an invalid. Indeed, 
she never entirely recovered her strength. 
Elizabeth’s favourite childhood hobby was 
gardening, and ahe was renowned ot 
the countryside for her ekill in growing white 
roses. In after years, when she had moved 
from the countryside of her youth, she made 
the roses bloom again in the lines of her “* Lost 
Bower.” Her serious occupation was slways 
For biographies mot inctaded i 





Stocks,” Mrs. Humphry Ward's house near 
were not confined to novel wnting, She 
and did admurable work dunng the World Was. 
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writing. She started composing at the 

early age of eight, although her first published 
work, an “Essay on Mind,” did not appear 
until she was twenty. 

It was about this time that serious trouble 
first overtook Elizabeth, for the death of her 
mother was followed by financial embarrass- 
ments, which caused her father to give up 
his beautiful Herefordshire house. The family 
migrated to Sidmouth, where they lived for 
two years, when Mr. Barrett bought a house 
in London (74 Gloucester Place). By ths 
time Elizabeth was becoming renowned as a 
writer, and by 1838 she had published “ ‘The 

ER COUNTRY HOME OF MRS WARD 


Tring, Mes, Ward's activities 
founded schools end settlements, 


Seraphim ” as well as ‘‘ Prometheus” and other 


poems, 

The young now sustained a severe 
shock in the death of her favounte brother, 
and the sad circumstances of her loss over- 
shadowed the remainder of her life She had 
to leave London in 1838 for the sake of her 
health, and, while staying at Torquay, her 
brother had two of his friends to visit him 
All three men were drowned while boating in 
Babbacombe Bay. Rumours of the disaster 
reached her ears, to be confirmed after three 
days’ suspense After this ly Elizabeth 
became seriously ill, and when at length she 
sufficiently recovered to be taken to her houre 
in London, it was to the seclusion of @ sick- 
Toom that she went. 

For the next six years Elizabeth remained 
almost completely an invalid, and received few 
visitors beyond the members of her own family. 
She was not idle during those years of retire- 
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ment, for we hear of her “restmg on her 
couch, with her dog Flush lying on the floor 
beside her, and reading books in almost every 
language.” 

Elizabeth first met Robert Browning in the 
spring of 1846, when he was brought to her 
father’s house by a frend, and after a very 
brief engagement the couple were secretly 
mairied in the autumn of the same year. 
Elizabeth’s father did not approve of the 
marriage, and he never forgave his daughter 
for her defiance of his wishes. 


The doctors having urged upon Elizabeth 

the necessity of leaving England for the 

THE CREATOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE” 
an 


Powerful though st 1s as @ piece of dramatic fiction, 1t was largely its 


discussion of the “ higher cnticism " and the interest this 





Fame in s Day 


Elizabeth Browning died at Florence on the 
30th June, 1861. 

When, in February, 1888, the year after the 
Victorian Jubilee, that daring novel, ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” was published, its author sprang 
into fame overnight, and hot controversy 
raged throughout two continents round the 
name of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Half s, million 
copies was the author’s own modest estimate 
of her first year’s sales, but in reality they 
were far higher. 

Granddaughter of a Great Schootmaster 

Mary Augusta Ward was the daughter of 
‘Thomas Arnold (second son of the famous 
Amold of Rugby), and was born at 
fag Hobart, Tasmania, on the 11th June, 1851. 
When she was five years old, the family 
migrated to England, and the future 
novelist was sent to be educated at Miss 
Clough’s school, near Ambleside. By the 
time she was fourteen years old Mary had 
developed a defimte personality of her 
own, though so far she showed no par- 
ticular interest in writing. It was, indeed, 
only aiter her marriage, at the age of 
twenty-one, that she developed her gift 
as i. novebst. : ainsi 

e began writing as early as ’ 
but it was in 1888, “with “ Robert Els- 
mere,” that her first great success was 
achieved. Although none of her later 
works equalled this book in Popularity, 
her standing as an author was definitely 
established. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s activities were 
by no means limited to novel writing. 
She was the author of several plays and 
the founder of the Pasamore wards 
Settlement, Indeed, she excelled at or- 
ganization, and all her life was aasoci- 
ated with the founding of various schools, 
settlements, and colleges. 

Work in the World War 
Had she neither written books nor 


that made Mrs, Ward's “* Robert Elsmere "so tremendous a success. founded sottlementa, she would still have 


winter, the newly married pair went abroad 
as soon as they were married. After spend- 
ing some time in Paris and in leisurely 
wanderings Italy, they ultimately 
settled down in Florence, where their son was 
born in 1849. 

The Brownings settled down to a tranquil 
and uneventful life in their Florentine home, 
but neither the cares of domesticity nor the 
responsibilities of motherhood lured Ehzabeth 
from her literary labours. Both “ Aurora 
Leigh ” (in part) and “Casa Guidi Windows ” 
were written in Florence, as weil as many of 
ber later poems, in which her sympathy for 
the country of her adoption is clearly shown. 


deserved to be remembered gratefully by her 
country for the work she did during the World 
War. Although over sixty years of age on the 
outbreak of hostilities, she laboured unceasingly 
for the cause of the Allies. In ite early stages 
she travelled to America in the interests of 
propaganda, while in England she not only 
organized play centres and invalid schools, 
but personally supervised the running of these 
institutions and kept them in working order 
until the day of her death. 

On her death on the 24th March, 1920, she was 
mourned no less by the sick and needy, among 
whom she had so ardently laboured, than by 
the admirers of her literary achievements. 
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GROUP 9--COMPOSERS 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


TWO MAKERS of DELIGHTFUL OPERAS 


How the Wonderful Partnership of William Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan Gave to 
the World a Series of Light Operas that Will Live for Ever 


“ GILBERT is of no use without a 

Sullivan, and I can’t find one,” 
lamented the former, three years after death 
had broken a wonderful partnership. 

Had Gilbert died first, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
might have expressed a similar regret. Both 
writer and musician, however, had earned a 
reputation a] from the operas they created 
together. aioe was famous as the Jathor of 
“The Bab Ballads” when he first met Sullivan, 
and the latter had COMPOSER OF 
com, his music < oss 
to The Tempest—con- B 
sidered by many to 
be his highest achieve- 
ment—long before he 
linked his name with 
the greatest master of 
drollery in the English 

ge. 

Tn such a ip : 
it is always difficult to 
do justice to the share 
of Sullivan had 
a deeply serious side 
to his artistic nature, 
as is shown by his re- 
ligious music. Gilbert 
was a pure humorist, 
whose chief mission in 
life was to make fun 
of the too seriously 
inclined. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that 
the hbrettist of the 
Savoyard operas ever 
accepted anything in 
life as being very 

pure 


serious. Like all 
humorists his reputa- 
tion has suffered a 
a“ from ihe ies 
time, althor ) 
“ Qilbertian ” tradition still remains immortal 
on its high pedestal. . i 
Sullivan has, on the whole, left behind him s 
more solid and enduring achievement. It is, 
perhaps, a little strange to think of the 
composer of the Te Deum and In Memoriam 
as being so closely allied, on one side of his 
temperament, with Gilbert, the irrepressible and 
whole-hearted maker of fun. Yet such was the 
case, for where their joint work is concerned, 
the two minds are inseparable. Sullivan, 
casting off his mantle of seriousness, becomes 


For bis, 





‘Though Sir Arthur Sulhvan wrote some exceptionally fine re- 
poet sane ‘to-day he 1s chiefly remembered for the delightful 
‘operus he composed an collaboration with W. S. Gilbert. 


an absolute Gilbertian in terms of music; 
he is just as exuberant and humorous as his 
partner, and he makes sound the servant of 

ghter as skilfully as he controls it in the 
expression of deep emotion, 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan, the younger of the 
two partners, was born in London on the 13th 
May, 1842, of Irish and Italian parentage. The 
southern element in his blood, derived from his 
mother, was particularly noticeable in boyhood, 

R FUL MUSIC when his swarthy skin 
Rete cel Settee fe and thick, dark ourly 
We Be 


oe 


hair made him a 
romantic figure on the 
concert platform. It 
was, however, from 
his Irish father, the 
accomplished band- 
master of Sandhurst 
and Kneller Hall Mili- 
tary Colleges, that he 
derived his musical 
talents. 

By the time he waa 
eight years old, Sulli- 
van could play the 
flute, clarinet, horn, 
cornet, trombone and 
euphonium. His 
knowledge of these 
instruments, derived 
from hard experience 
in his father’s orches- 
tras, was not, as he 
said himself, “‘a mere 
acquaintanceship, but 
# lifelong and intimate 
friendship.” 

It was as a singer 
that Sullivan won his 
first precocious hon- 
ours. While still at 
school he told his 
father of his ambition to become a member 
of the choir. either at the Chapel Royal or 
Westminster. The bandmaster did not think 
this course would provide his son with a good 
enough musical education, and he declined to 
move in the matter. Thereupon Sullivan, with 
characteristic impulsiveness, confided in the 
headmaster of his school at Bayswater, and 
obtained through him an introduction to the 
Rev. Thorfias Helmore. the master of the Chapel 
Royal choristers. : 

Sullivan sang several solos in an exceptionally 


ey 
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good treble, and was approved for his intelligent 
and pathetic rendering of the songs. With 
this flattering report in support 
prevailed upon his father to give his consent for 
him to join the ery : 

The twelve-year-old chorister was very proud 
of his prof ion, especially of the “gold 
clothes * that were worn at concerts. 
however, the gorgeous liveries of the choristers 
excited the ridicule of street-urchins, and once, 
on the way to Buckingham Palace, Sullivan 
was obliged, as he wrote to his parents, to put 
up “a desperate defence ” against these rude- 
mannered rough-handling oritics. 

Composes His First Anthem 

Soon he became head boy and composed his 
first anthem. This was praised by Sir George 
Smart, the organist at Chapel Royal, who told 
Sullivan that if he had the parts copied out 
he would try to obtain the Dean’s permission 
for the work to be sung in church. This 
was done, and the Dean subsequently sent 
for Sullivan, congratulated him upon his 
composition, gave him half a sovereign, ant 
exproosed the hope that he would one day 
write a t, oratorio. 

While Bs as chorister, Baliven had the 
great privil of singing on the same concert 
platform with Jenny Lind. The oratorio in 
question was Elijah, and when Sullivan returned 
to the school, he sat on the staircase for three 
hours after the other boys had gone to bed, 
dreaming and thinking about the wonderful 

ience, 

‘ears afterwards, when Jenny Lind was an 
old woman, she came to see Sullivan, and sang 
to him, and her voice and personality had the 
same magical effect upon him. “ The tears came 
to one’s eyes,” he wrote, “so deep and true was 
the rare spirituality of her temperament.” 

‘Wins a Music Scholarship 

In the early part of 1856, Sullivan entered 
for the recently instituted Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship for ising musical students. He was 
then a few weeks over fourteen years of age 
and only just eligible for entry. When the 
result was declared, Sullivan learned that he had 
tied with Joseph Barnby, the eldest of the 
competitors. A further trial took place, and 
Sullivan emerged triumphant. 

Keenly alive to the fact that his victory made 
him the most promising musical scholar in 
England, Sullivan decided that he had learned 
everything that schools in this could 
teach him, and went to Leipzig. Here, in the 
home of music, he found that he had almost 
everything to learn and a great deal Jo unlearn. 
With the aid of an extension of the 
Scholarship, he was able to continue his studies, 
under Liszt and other teachers, for two years. 


Conducting an Orchestra 


On the 5th June, 1860, Sullivan conducted 
an orchestre for the first time. He felt full of 
confidence, “It was such fun,” he wrote 
home, “ standing up there and conducting that 
large orchestra, I can fancy mother saying: 
* Biess his little heart! how it must have 
beaten. ...’ But I wasn’t in the least nervous, 
only in one part, where the drum would come in 
wrong at the rehearsal, but he did it all right in 
the evening. I was called forward three times 
at the end and enthusiastically cheered.” 

His Genius Recognized 

Before leaving Leipzig on the 11th April, 
1861, he had composed a quartet which was 
performed several times and finished his inci- 
dental music to The Tempest. This was played 
at the Crystal Palace concert on the 5th April 
of the following year. Sullivan immediately 
leapt into the front rank among the younger 
English composers. 

One of the first to offer his congratulations 
was Charles Dickens, who said, “I don’t profeas 
to be a musical critic, but I do know that 
I have listened to a very remarkable work.” 
That was the beginning of a staunch friendship 
between the older novelist and the younger 
musician. It was through Dickens that Sullivan 
came to know many prominent writers and 
dramatiste of the day and so gradually felt his 
way towards the career of an operatic composer. 

met Tennyson—whom “not 
to mix up his iambios and spondees,” as it made 
his songs 80 difficult to set to musi Du 
Maurier snd Sir Francis Burnand, both of 
Punch fame, and ultimately William Schwenck 
Gilbert, who was then the doyen of a circle 
of brilliant wite and raconteurs. 

Post as Stage Organist 

For some time after he set up as @ musical 
composer, however, Sullivan found it difficult 
to earn a living. Several of his settings for 

songs that are now considered. 
little masterpieces were composed in great haste 
and sold outright for five guineas apiece. Sulli- 
van was glad to eke out his meagre earnings as 
@ teacher of music, and he was greatly relieved. 
when Micheel Costa, director of Covent Garden 
Theatre, offered him a permanent post as stago 
organist and, at the same time, commissioned 
im to write a ballet. 
attempting this work, Sullivan deter- 
master the technique of the stage. 
is organist’s gallery he looked down on 
stage during the performances of well. 
operas, and studied every detail of stage 
from that of the premiére danseuse to that 
the scene painter. At the rehearsals he 
astonished the musical director by his apt 
i and the rapidity with which he 
improvise variations enabling dancers to 


flee 


i 


Ra 
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AN EXQUISITE 








SCENE FROM A MOST SUCCESSFUL OPERA 


‘OS [eiaert ANd sucrivan 


1a 1875, Gilbert and Sullivan achieved their first unqualified success with a brief opera, a curtain-raiser, calied Trial by Jurs, 
‘Their next production, Tha Sorcerer, followed two years later, and was staged at the Opera Comique. The above 






photograph, taken during a recent renival of The 


‘Sur Marmad: 
show off their best steps, or even to help out 
the different scenic effects. 

Lille Enchaniée, Sullivan’s first ballet, was 
produced in 1864, It was, perhaps, chiefly 
yemarkable as its composer’s first exercise in 
the medium which he had set himself to master. 
A cantata, Kenilworth pie an noverraes tos 

jected opera, The re , were 
Pet oy Birmingham in the same year and 
considerably enhanced Sullivan's reputation as 
a melodist of no amall merit. 
A Jest Materializes 

It was while dining one evening with Du 
Maurier and Francis Burnand that Sullivan, half 
in jest, suggested the idea of composing & 
musical extravaganza based upon a farce, Box 
and Cox, which was at that time very popular. 
‘His companions took the matter more seriously 
and begged Sullivan to try his hand at writing 
bumorow music. 

The work was carried out with extreme 
rapidity, and, at the last moment, Sullivan, still 
doubtful about so fresh a departure, 
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Sorcerer, de} 
juke Pointdextre and 









‘one of the scenes wherein the central figures are 
Lady Sangazure. 
the composition of the orchestral sccompani- 
ment until the play had actually been rehearsed. 

He had written the music for the songs, but 
on the day before the opening performance at 
the Adelphi Theatre there were no band parts 
ready for the orchestra, ‘This was the heaviest 
part of the work, the music for each instrument 
having to be written out tely. 

Working Through the Night 

Relying upon his prolific inventive genius and 
rapidity of composition, Sullivan assured the 
agitated stage manager that the parts would be 
ready by the morning. He engaged two 
copyists, who worked throughout the night 
transcribing the music as Sullivan hastily com- 
posed it and scribbled it down. 

Sullivan had never any doubt about his 
ability to finish the work, but he reckoned with- 
out the limitations of ordinary people. At 
seven in the morning he found both the copyiste 
fast asleep. It was impossible to arouse them, 
and so Sullivan, having laboured all night at 
the composition of his score, spent the rest of the 
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morning in copying it out. Somehow, the 
parts were got ready for an early rehearsal. 
Many of Sullivan’s compositions were pro- 
duced under similar conditions. Contrabandista 
(1867), another extravaganza, was composed 
scored, and rehearsed in a period of sixteen 
days from the time of receiving the libretto. 
The overture to Jolanthe (1882) was written 
between dusk and dawn, while the composition 
of the magnificent cantata, The Golden Legend 
(1886), occupied only a single day. 
A Writer of Burlesque Comedy 
Sullivan was introduced to Gilbert in 1871, by 
Frederick Clay, a performer in a German Reed 
entertainment. The two men instantly recog- 
nized in each other that common vein of humour 
which was to bring about their artistic partner- 
ship. Gilbert was then widely known as a 
brilliant writer of burlesque comedy, and all the 
town was reciting his ballads, “The Bishop 
of Rum-ti-Foo” snd “The Discontented 
Sugar Broker.” 
in London on the 18th November, 1836, 
William Schwenck Gilbert was a direct descend- 
ant of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the Elizabethan 
navigator. Something of his ancestor’s adven- 
turous disposition stirred in his blood as a young 
man, for he wanted to join the army. was 
bitterly disappointed when the sudden termina- 
tion of the Crimean War checked his military 
ambitions, Later on, however, he became a 
captain in the volunteers. 
is father, William Gilbert, had, Jate in life, 
emai some reputation; although not wide 
popularity, as a novelist of the picaresque 
school. Some of these novels, illustrated by 
his son, show traces of a rich vein of humour, 
but their author was a tired and world-weary 
man before he attempted literature, and he had 
neither the elasticity nor the sustained power 
which the younger Gilbert developed. He lived 
Jong enough to act as a most valuable critic 
of his son’s earlier efforts, 
Clerk in the Civil Service 
Gilbert began to scribble rhymes almost as 
soon a8 he could write. He was educated at 
Boulogne and at Ealing, and subsequently 
graduated et London University as a Bachelor 
of Arts. He entered the Civil Service as a clerk 
in the education department. After four years 
he found the routine of office work intolerable, 
and resigned his position in order to study for 
the Bar. 
He had already begun to contribute the 
“ Bab Ballads” to Fun, which was edited by 
. J. Byron, # popular burlesque writer of the 
day. Punch, curiously enough, saw no future 
for the budding humorist, and persistently 
rejected his efforts. Gilbert’s literary talent 
at this time was not of the robust kind likely to 


Writing for the Stage 
win him immediate livelihood, and he was 
obliged to continue his legal studies. He was 
called to the Bar in 1864, and practised on the 
northern circuit, becoming a magistrate in 1891. 

Some time before the publication of the 
“Bab Ballads” in book form (1869) made 
Gilbert’s name familiar to a wider audience 
than that possessed by Fun, he had a chance 
of trying out his powers as a writer for the stage. 
The lessee of the St. James’s Theatre, Miss 
Herbert, found herself without a suitable piece 
with which to attract audiences at Christmas 
time. She appealed to T. W. Robertson, then 
enjoying his all-too-short vogue as @ dramatist, 
and he told her that Gilbert could produce 
what she required in the minimum of time. 

Play Written in Ten Days 

The result was Dulcamara (1866), a burlesque 
of the well-known opera L’Ehsire D’ Amore. 
Gilbert wrote the play in ten days, and it was 
rehearsed within a week, Being wholly inex- 
perienced in the commercial side of literary work 
he accepted £30 for the piece, without royalties, 
afterwards bitterly regretting the bad bargain, 


for proved a considerable success. 
Two fairy Be 8, The Palace of Truth (1870), 
produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the Hay- 


market Theatre, and Pygmalion and 

(1871), were also to Gilbert’s credit before he 
found in Sullivan the idea) collaborator for the 
style of comic libretto that he wished to write. 

‘At that time the English stage was inundated 
bs French comic operas of a stereotyped order. 

‘ilbert, as dramatic critic to the IUustrated 
Times, saw many of these, and before he met 
Sullivan he had made up his mind the time was 
ripe for an English comic opera, which would 
depend for its appeal upon eas As cOm- 
pared to the stale formula of the French school, 
and upon 4 vigorous revival of national interesta 
and sentiments. 

Some of his ideas he must have discussed 
with Sullivan, for, although their first joint 
effort, Pheapie; or The Gods Grown Old (1871), 
was very hastily written, it contained the germ 
of the new form of comic opera and struck 
@ death-blow at the antiquated opera-bouffe, 
with ite lifeless choruses and trite music and 
ballet, then in vogue. Gilbert superintended the 
rehearsals himself and insisted upon innovations 
that shocked and disturbed the conservative 
minds of the principals, 

Reorganizes the Chorus 

At that time the “chorus” was regarded as 
little more than a stage audience, but Gilbert 
introduced a “live” chorus, rehearsing each 
individual with the utmost care and inventing 
“Tines” for them. This caused heart-burnings 
among some of the leading actresses, who 
resented Gilbert’s despotic manner, and objected. 
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Unsppreciative Audiences 


to so much attention and consideration being 
given to supernumeraries 

“Really, Mr. Gilbert,” said one of the 
potresses, “why should I stand here? I am 
not a chorus girl.” - 

as No, madam,” retorted Gilbert, in a most 
sarcastic manner, “your voice is not strong 
enough, or no doubt you would be.” 

In spite of Sullivan’s exquisite musical setting, 
the novelty of a “live” chorus, and Gilbert's 
witticisms, is was not a success. The 
public, so long inured to 
staleness, seemed unable 
‘to respond to the freshness 
and simplicity of the new 
operaform. It was startled 
and disconcerted by the 
dazzling originality of the 


joint authors. 


BREACH OF 


later did Gilbert and Sulli- 
van achieve their first 
‘unqualified success, and 
then it was in the form of 
@ curtain-raiser, a soupcon 
to more solid dramatic 
fare. Early in 1875, Mr. 
D'’Oyly Carte, a theatrical 

with a genius for 
discovering talent and be. 


lieving in it, a 

Gites, and kd nn vo 

write a shart piece for 

winal Sullivan ooald oom: 
the musio. en 

Gilbert. had written the cue needs thet 

i he read it to 
Sullivan, with some faint misgivings as to the 
latter’s opinion of ite merit. 

“Tt was on a very cold morning,” ssid 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, afterwards describing the 
occasion, “ with the snow falling heavily, that 
Gilbert came round to my place, clad in a 
heavy fur coat. He had called to read over 
+o me the MS. of Trial by Jury. He read it 
through, as it seemed to me, in a perturbed sort 
of way, with « gradual crescendo of indignation, 
in the manner of | man considerably disap- 
pointed with what he had written. As soon as 
he had come to the last word he closed up the 

ipt violently, 4) ly unconscious 

af the fact that he had achieved his purpose so 

far as I was entra Emam was 
screaming with iter the w x 

Soon, all London was doing the same. Trial 

Jury, brief as it is, still remains one of the 


maost of the Gilbert and Sullivan spares. 
Tt was The Sorcerer (1877), H.MS. 
Pinafore (1878), The Pirates of Penzance (1880), 
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A glunpee into the delights of Trial by Jary The defendant in the Breach 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
and Patience (1881). This last opera, in which 
Gilbert delicionsly satirized the supersensitive 
school of poets then in vogue, was so succesaful, 
that D’Oyly Carte, who had undertaken the 
responsibility for the productions, was able to 
build the Savoy Theatre where, in 1882, Jolanthe 
was performed. This juction was followed 
by Princesa Ida (1884), The Mikado (1885), 
Ruddigore (1887), The Yeomen of the Guard 
(1888), and The Gondoliere (1889). 

The opening of the Savoy Theatre was in 


PROMISE ON THE OPERATIC STAGE 


of Pi 


of heart i in obedience to the laws of Nature, ‘for 


Nature is constantly changing,” he sngs, 


iteelf 2 memorable event. Electric light took 
the place of the old gas flares, improved methods 
of ventilation were introduced, and the refresh- 
ment bars were arranged upon a model scale. 
Both Gilbert and Sullivan took a keen interest 
in the appointments of the new theatre, which 
had been erected in their honour, and not a 
little of the continued success of their operas 
was due to the indefatigable work that they 
catried out at rehearsals. 
Before the production of H.M.8. Pinafore, 
the two authors travelled to Portemouth to- 
and spent some hours studying Nelson’s 
battleship, the Victory. They returned with their 
notebooks crammed w'th sketches of the vessel 
from the quarter-deck to the miputest ring- 
bolt, and halyard. Not a qr of these 
realistic details were introduced info the scenery, 
but those that were, added dously to the 
effect. It ves one of Gilbest'a marie me 
a8 & Btage-manager 4 n0/ pains 
spared over exactitude in of detail. 
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Gauriously enough, it was over an almost Iudi- 
al matter in connexion with the 


of £140 on the carpet, ut when the matter was 
brought ¢ to Gilbert’s notice he objected 0 on the 
ground of unnecessary extravagance. alter- 
cation took place, and for some while afterwards 
there was & coolness between the two friends. 


for a considerable period Gilbert and Sullivan 
refused to see each other, and, in the meantime, 
both writer and musician vainly tried to find 
some other suitable collaborator. 

LIBRETTIST OF WORLD RENOWN 





‘After the death of Sullrvan, Gilbert 
$n collaboration with other muscans, 
ideal partuer and he never found another Sul 


Mutual friends at length brought about a 


ittempted several operas 
tee he had lost ine 


reconciliation, and, after the luction of 
Utopia, Limvted (1893), the ar appeared 
in front of the curtain and shook hands before 


8n audience of admirers almost wild with joy 
et the happy reunion. 

Sullivan was knighted in 1883. His co- 
operation with Gilbert by no means exhausted 
his powers. He composed many crmerice, 
cantatas, and songs, and wasin freqent demand 
$4 & conductor at musical festivals. His “In 
Memoriam,” written immediately after his 
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___Many Popular Songs | 


father’s death, revealed the depth of emotion 
which could be brought inte the com, of his 
musical genius. Some of his songs, as “The 
Lost Chord,” which he composed by the bedside 
of a sick brother, were so popular at the time 
that they now seem hackneyed, but the bulk 
of his musical activity has become a permanent 
part of the nation’s musical heritage. 
Devotion to His Mother 

Sullivan was devoted to his aged mother 
and nothing pleased him better than to escape 
from the glamour of the stage and spend a few 
quiet hours in her company at the quaint old old 
Georgian mansion in Fulham, where she li 
He was also an ardent traveller, and tes 
time abroad in company with his fait valet. 

During these trips he composed at odd 
momenta, and in any circumstances, being quite 
independent of environment for the stimulus 
to creative effort, hgetcenp: bier denier 
order to verify the product 
He was, perhaps, more prolifio than many other 
English composer, and could tap out # new 
tune to suit an occasion at a moment's notice. 

Goo. evening “lie sizolled » into” the Bavoy: 
Theatre during the of Jolanthe. 
Not being able to find a seat, he stood behind the 
tp im oe of so ircle, Promatly be bene 


of the orchestral rendering. Com- 
ee lost in the occupation, he apparently 
of the audience, one of 
hom presently turned round and remarked 
angrily, * Look here, Sir, i paid my. money to 
hear Sullivan’s musio—not yours. 
Mourned by # Greet Pu Pubilc 
Sullivan died on the 22nd November, 1900, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was 
mourned not only by those who appreciated 
the religious side of his musical genius and the 
renewed stimulus he had given to English 
music, but by the devotees of the Savoyard 
operas, to whom the delicate humour his 
lighter music appealed as much as the drolleries 
ortho romasts tha Gilbert passed three 
remaz! t Gil years 
after Snllivan’s death proved only too true. 
Deprived of its natural co-adjunct, Gilbert’s 
whimaioal muse osu: and, although he 
attempted several with 
Other mails, th remit was nove tet om 
plete fusion of minds which crystallized 
into perhaps the most perfect form of light 
entertainment that has ever been performed 
in an English theatre. Gilbert, who marred 
Lucy Agnos, daughter of Captain Turner, in 
1867, was knighted in 1907, and died in 1911. 
[See Sir Arthur Sullivan,” by A. Lawrence (1899) 5 
and “Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte,” by F, 
Cellier and ©. Bridgeman (1914).] 
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A REORGANIZER of the SCIENCES 


Francis Bacon's Work for Posterity, and How He Cleared the Undergrowth and 
Discovered the Roads Which Later Men of Science Have Trod 


“ORD BACON,” also to have amused 
Queen Elizabeth with 
his childish 
of wit, and ashe would 
often confer with him, 
in mock gravity. on 
matters of State. The 
little boy delivered 
his opinions with such 
weight and artless 
affectation of matur- 
ity as to delight the 
grimly witty queen, 
who dubbed him “her 
young lord koeper.” 
In April, 1573, 
Bacon went up to 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he lived 
for three years with 
his elder brother An- 
thony. Although the 
years he spent at 
Cambridge must have 
had a paramount 
influence on the for. 


ighest rank only to 

suddenly from 
power. He is remem. 
ered as the great 
and venal Lord Chan- 
cellor of James I, But 
Lord Chancellors suc- 
ceed one another in 
an unending, and more 
or less unimposing 
procession, though 
Bacon, so far as can 
be judged, discharged 
the duties of his office 
admirably, his fame 
really rests upon his 


eminence as # scientist, mation of his mind 
a philosopher, and a and character, little 
man of letters. or nothing is known 


of what he did there. 
Apparently though, in 
spite of his youth, 
on applied himself 
most diligently to the 
sciences as then 
taught, and came to 
the conclusion that 
both the methods used 
and the results ob- 
tained by them were 
stupid, and quite 
fictitious. He, there- 
fore, resolved that 
“one day" he would 
thoroughly investigate 
the whole question. 
In 1576, when only 
fourteen years old, 
Bacon, as the son of 


& distinguished lawyer, 


The younger son of 
Sir Nivholas Bacon, 
lord keeper at York 
House in the West 
Strand, he was born 
on the 22nd January, 
1861. His mother's 
sister was the wife of 
Lord Burghley, Queen 
Elizabeth’s great min- 
ister and adviser, 80 
that Bacon was born 
into an _ influential 
political family, which, 
though not rich, kept 
up the style usual 
among Ebzsabethan 
noblemen. Little is 
known of his child- 
hood, but he was far 
opal eine tio was admitted to Gray’s 
education from his Inn. This admission, 
mother, an erudite and Statue of Bacon in Gray's Ina, London, grant We td however, was little 
extremely religious ee or we ie wl ‘of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, more than a formal. 
woman. He appears the Earl of Essex. He became Lord Chancellor in 2618. ity, for a few months 
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afterwards he waa sent abroad to Paris in 
the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, then English 
ambassador at the French Court. For three 
years Bacon remained in France, travelling 
all over the country, which wes then in a 
very disturbed state, and doubtless learning 
ouch destined to be of use to him in his future 
political career. His residence in France was 
brought to a sudden end in February, 1579, 
when his father died. 
Left to His Own Resources 

By his father’s death, Francis Bacon became 
comparatively poor. His brothers were all 
provided for, and it had been Sir Nicholas’ 
intention to buy an estate for his youngest 
son, but the suddenness of his death prevented 
this plan from being carried out. Bacon, 
therefore, found himself thrown on to his own 
Tesources, and he had to set to work and carve 
out a carcer for himself. Already he had 
vowed that he would ultimately devote him- 
self to the discovery of truth for the good of 
the human race, but for the time being he 
was faced by the problem of ways and means. 
He was not at all the man to starve in a garret 
while devoting himself to some magnum opus, 
so he resolved to seek for preferment under the 
State and to amass a fortune as the first step 
towards the realization of his real ambitions. 

Daring the next ten years he was zealously 
secking places, with small and success. 
It is generally suggested that this was due to 
the hindrances = placed in his way by Barghley 
and hie son, Lord Salisbury, w! 
young relative’s ability, and desired no more 
family competition. He worked assiduously 
at the Bar, sat as Member of Parliament for 
Meicombe in Dorsetshire, and generally made 
@ name as a most useful, capable, and infinitely 
obliging young man. 

First Plum of Patronage 

In 1586 the first plum of patronage came 
his way es a reward for some pamphlets he 
had written supporting the Government in 


reversion, however, did not happen to fall in 
for nearly twenty years, so it wes, sa Bacon 
rather bear remarked, “like lars} 
man’s ground buttail ting. { (abutting) onto 
house, which might mend his prospect, but 
did not fill his barn.” 

So Bacon still had to continue his life of 
place-hunter, borrowing money to live a8 
he could, and intriguing the while for the 
of Attomey- General, His patron, at 
Tease, aiconght whcen he tnpertanntaly 

4 om. importana‘ 
her Majesty for this or some other 
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‘Ghost” of the Earl of Essex 


Elizabeth, however, refused to grant him any 
favours, so Bacon grew hardened and cynical, 
and his character took on that mercenary 
complexion which, later on, made him appear 
80 despicable. 

He made himself Essex’ right hand, serving 
that arch-intriguer faithfully and well. He 
was Essex’ “ ghost,” as it Were, writing all 

i » formu. 

ordering his” affairs. 
During the years "1596-1600 Easex was under 
Scena. and more or less a prisoner, but in 
the latter year, thanks entirely to Bacon’s 
skill, he was liberated from alll restraint, though 
not restored to favour. 
Plot to Seize Elizabeth 

Essex now plunged into the wildest intrigue. 
He had fallen from Elizabeth’s favour and 
no longer enjoyed her confidence. Raleigh, 
Cobham, and Cecil, his enemies, were in high 
favour at Court. He, therefore, resolved to 
hazard all his fortunes in one desperate attempt 
to oust these new favourites, and to establish 
himself once more close to the throne. He 
hatched a foolhardy plot, whose aim was to 
seize the queen by force, giving it out as an 
excuse that Raleigh and Cecil, bought with 
Spanish gold, were contemplating her death 

ves. 


Some rumour of Essex’ intentions reached 
the Court, and precautions were taken to 
assure Elizabeth's safety. Foiled in this dires- 
tion, Essex made a despairing effort to rouse 
the City of London, enlist ita sym ae 
on his own behalf. On the 8th Febru 
wel he rode through the city to St. Pauls, 

all men to arms. None led 
except with derisive laughter or cries of anger. 
‘Thus the last of Essex’ conspiracies Suided i. 


Coke took charge of the prosecution, and 
Bacon, as one of the queen’s counsel, assisted 


intrigues from beginning to end Bacon was, 
, easily able to prove him guilty. 
For his part in this affair Bacon was natur- 
id up as an example of bad faith and 
ingratitude. Nor can he be excused 
betraying his patron. But we should 
remember that Elizabeth’s Court seethed with 
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Finds Favour with James I 


Perpetual plots and villainous intrigues, from 
which none of the men who surrounded the 
queen abstained. Had all been told in open 
court when Essex stood on trial, half the great 
names of England would have been implicated, 
The whole political life of the country was 
undermined by continual conspiracies of this 
Kind, No sooner did one fail than 
another was hatched. Therefore, to 
his contemporaries, Bacon’s conduct, 
though disgraceful, did not appear 
80 heartless as it appears to-day. He 
had to save his own skin somehow, 
and he did so by aiding the pro- 
secution with his special knowledge 
of the affair. Had he not done so, 
he would undoubtedly have been so 
damaged by what came to light that 
his future career would have been 
completely ruined. 
Improved Prospects 

With the death of Elizabeth and 
the accession of James I, Bacon’s 
prospects definitely improved. The 
new monarch was full of learned 
hobbies and philosophic ideas, and 
Bacon saw in him a personality 
susceptible to his own subtle form 
of address and flattery. To please 
James, he wrote and published a 
work called a “Brief Discourse 
Touching the Happy Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland.” In Parliament, 
moreover, he strenuously advanced 
anything James favoured, and in 
consequence he was soon rewarded 
with & pension. 

A pension, however, hardly satis- 
fies a man who aims at filling the 
Greatest offices of State, so Bacon 
continued to work for preferment a6 
hard as ever before. At length, in 
1604, his persistence brought him 
his first substantial reward, and he 
‘was made a learned counsel, the 
office for which he had schemed so 
desperately. Once his feet were 
firmly planted on the ladder of pro- 
motion, he began to mount upwards 
quickly enough. In 1607 he became ments or 
Solicitor-General, and in 1608 his rever- 
sion at the Star Chamber fell in. During 1612 
his cousin, Lord Salisbury, died and preferment 
waa general. True to the system Jaid down in 
his private notebooks, Bacon eagerly sought 
for some advancement, and pressed hus claims 
with the thoroughness befitting @ philosopher. 
For a time, however, he received only promises, 
but in 1613 he was appointed Attorney-General. 

Bacon had now gained the king’s ear, and his 
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AN EXPLORER OF THE FIELDS OF HUMAN INQUIRY 


Bacon was not @ 


FRANCIS BACON 


prospects certainly seemed brighter than ever 
before. He continued to offer James advice 
on all questions of policy, though how so busy 
a man found time to consider and compose 
so many closely written pages of carefully 
thought-out arguments as Bacon offered to 
his sovereign remains a mystery. His days 


actcal scntst; he did not engage sn, any expen 


researches. He apphed'hus acute mind to the discovery 

the nght roads of approach to such investigations, 
were full of bustling activity and social obli- 
gations, yet he found time to draw up the 
most careful and elaborate of memoranda on 
each controversial subject of importance which 
affected James or his Government. 

It is remarkable that Bacon, who was s0 
modern in his philosophic and scientific views, 
should have been limited in hia political vision 
to the Elizabethan ideal. He considered the 
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as the supreme power, as the hub around 
et the whole life of the nation revolved. 
He was anxious, beyond all things, that the 
prerogative of this royal pivot should remain 
inviolate, and so he conceived that ministers 
should limit themselves to executing the royal 
will in as prudent a manner as possible, since 
they were essontally responsible to the king 
himself, and not to Parliament. 

Such an attitude as Bacon's can, of course, 
be criticized as patently insincere, when 
adopted by such a notorious rtunist as 
himself. He who desires favours from the 


THE PHILOSOPHER AS A BOY 


Bacon was a delicate child and very precocious, 
that hiz childish sharpness of wit amused Queen Elizabeth, 
who called him her “* young lord keeper.” 


Tt is mud 





king will naturally adopt a political outlook 
likely to find approval at Court. But Bacon 
appears to have believed perfectly sincerely in 
this theory of politics, and his time serving 
was a result of his belief, rather than other- 
wise, To-day it is hard to understand a mind 
which builds its whole conception of the State 
upon so frail a foundation as the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. But in Bacon’s 
day the majority of his countrymen agreed 


Becomes Lord Chancellor 
with him. The glories of Elizabeth’s reign 
had done much to convince men of the truth 
of this doctrine, and James had not yet so 
badly mismanaged affairs as to shake his 
subjects’ belief that he ruled by such a right. 

Bacon’s next step upwards came in 1616 
when he was made a privy councillor, and 
thus approached a little nearer to the Wool- 
sack. Allying his fortunes with Villiers, 
James's reigning favourite, he rose in 1618 to 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor, taking his 
seat as Baron Verulam. Villiers at the same 
time was created a marquis. 

First Philosopher in the Land 

In the year 1620 Bacon was at the height 
of his fame, and that year also saw the publi- 
cation of his “ Novum Organum,” referred to 
later. He had now risen to the very top of 
his profession, had triumphed at last over all 
the forces which for so many years had denied 
him advancement, and he was, in addition, 
recognized as the first savant and philosopher 
in the land, As a fitting crown to his career 
he was, at the beginning of 1621, created 
Viscount St. Albans. On the 30th January, 
1621, the House of Commons met, and its 
meeting heralded Bacon’s fall. 

As ncellor, Bacon had displayed all his 
gifts of lucidity, activity, and 1 . In 
spite of the constant intervention of Villiers 
(now the first duke of Buckingham), who was 
for ever trying to manipulate the scales in his 
own of fo au ends or client's yn Becon 
disper an mpt justice. ie House 
of Commons, howeres which, he had first 
made his mark aa a young man, detested him 
with an almost unwavering unanimity. His 
professional rival, Coke (the great Coke of 
British jurisprudence), whom he had out- 
stripped in the race to the Woolsack, was ready 
to do him any mischief, and Coke had the 
ear of the House. James’s arbitrary govern- 
ment had, moreover, annoyed the members 
of the Commons to such an extent that they 
were on the look out for a victim among the 
royal favourites. 

Relations with the King 

The relations between the king and Bacon 
are difficult to understand. In those days 
the Lord Chancellorship was by far the most. 
important post under the Crown, and Bacon, 
from James’s point of view, was admirably 
suited to fill it. His was the ablest mind in 
the country, he was experienced, a brilliant 
lawyer, a sagacious counsellor, and a whole- 
hearted adherent to the royal party. Yet, 
in spite of all this, his influence in affairs was 
by no means in keeping with his position. 
The king only followed his advice when it 
exactly fitted in with his own wishes, nor was 
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‘The King’s Whipping-boy 


Bacon consulted on many issues at all; he 
was merely told what James had decided 
when the issue was cut and dried. 

He was, in every sense of the word, a 
“gervant ” of the king who, when he was not 
smoothing down the feathers James had ruffled, 
used his immense practical abilities to carry out 
small reforms or promote smaller interests on 
behalf of one or other of his master’s favourites. 
Invariably he had to do the king’s dirty work, 
and when James committed one of his habitual 
political faux pas Bacon was ever at hand 
to shoulder the blame and become the king’s 
whipping-boy. 

Pleads Guilty to Corruption 

Suddenly » charge of bribery was brought 
against Bacon by some altogether obscure 
person, another followed, then othera in quick 
succession. Corruptors certainly had offered 
moneys to Bacon while their cases were still 
in hearing, he certainly had accepted their 
gifte—and had usually decided egainst them. 
The animosity of the Commons, for this waa 
nothing more then a political charge, rendered 
resistance quite out of the question, so Bacon 
admitted twenty-eight particular accusations 
with the words : “ I do plainly and ingenuously 
confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do 
renounce all defence.” As a matter of fact, 
a everyone knew, almost every other judge 
then on the bench also received money presents 
com litigants, =~ baal shows Eettiorgentd 

‘was engine! ly for political pur. 
poses, None the Tes, his fault is plain, and 
cannot, be condoned. 

For some while the Lords discussed what 
should be done with the guilty Lord Chancellor. 
On the 3rd May, 1621, sentence was promul- 
gated. The sentence was that Bacon should 
be fined £40,000, an immense sum in those 
days, that he should be disqualified from 
sitting in Parliament and from any office, and 
that he should be imprisoned during the king’s 
pleasure. James's pleasure was short, endur- 
ing, in fact, only four days. The king further 
lightened Bacon’s sentence by remitting the 
payment of the fine, and by granting him a 
general pardon (which did not, of course, cover 
the Parliamentary censure) in November, 1621, 
and allowing him to return to Court. 

Retirement to Gorhambury ke 

So fell the ve ee tes who setired 
in disgrace to Gorhambury, magnificent 
country estate he had purchased in Hertford- 
shire, and upon which he had lavished 8 great 
amount of money. There he ed for 
some years, busy in philosophic and scientific 
productions, yet always vainly hoping for a 


return to power. He had been in the 
Teta oe fox 0 long that he could ‘not 


FRANCIS BACON | 


bear to be out of it. But let us give @ little 
consideration to those intellectual labours that 
had occupied him most of his life, and that now, 
in his disgrace, became his only solace. 
Whatever faults Bacon may or may not 
have had, he was undoubtedly gifted with 


& magnificent intellect. Above all things he 
A GREAT AND VENAL LORD CHANCELLOR 





Bacon admitted twenty-eght charges with the words: 
“Ido plainly and ingeauously confess that I am guilty of 
corruption, and do renounce all defence.” 
was sharp-sighted and intelligent. Conscience, 
generosity, romance, and sentiment had no 
pt in his make-up at all. But these very 

wuits, which brought him ruin as a man, 
quickened his abilities in realms that were 
purely intellectual. Bacon had a great mind, 
and 8 petty character. Oddly enough, though 
he was the first writer of modern English prose, 
Becon rather despised English as a medium, 
holding that “the modern languages will at 
one time or another play the bankrupt with 
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books.” Accordingly he wrote all his most 
important works in Latin, and they have all 
been admirably translated. 

Bacon had designed to write an immense 
treatise embracing the whole realm of science 
and philosophy, to be called the “ Instauratio 
Magna.” This was to have six parts, of which 
he finished one, his “‘ Novum Organum,” and 
also left behind him portions and completed 
seraps of most of the others, The substance 
of Bacon’s scientific writings cannot here be 
examined separatcly ; all that can be attempted 
is a sketch of his general conceptions and ideas. 

Plumbing the Well of Knowledge 

His great thesis was that the sovereignty 
of man ovor nature could only obtain through 
knowledge, that knowledge, therefore, was the 
only desirable thing in the world. His design 
was to plumb the well of knowledge, discover 
its secret depths, and thus enable mankind 
to command nature as desired. At Cambridge 
he had noticed the total insufficiency of the 
old science, a relic of medievalism, which 
built up its superstructure on various di 
and hypotheses palpably false in themselves. 
‘Therefore, Bacon sought for some new method, 
by which knowledge could be arranged and 
co-ordinated, which would form one harmonious 
theory into which all facts would fit. He 
was fecling out towards a new experimental 
method, which he never wholly grasped and 
which was not to be realized until such men 
ag Boyle, Priestley, Lavoisier, and Cavendish 
came to revolutionize natural science. 

What Bacon did arrive at was what he 
called the “Inductive Method.” Here, alas, 
doubt creeps in, for though in the “ Novum 
Organum ” ho half defined what he meant, 
his exposition remains unfinished and aphoristic 
in the extreme. Later fragments give indica- 
tions that something, a very great something, 
was in his mind, but he never wholly gave his 
knowledge to the world. 

Free and Modern Mind 

However, as a result of all his labours, Bacon 
freed learning from the burden placed upon 
it by the medisval schoolmen. His mind 
was essentially free and modern—not hampered 
and delayed by a whole mass of preconceived 
opinions about this, that, and the other. So 
he was able to open up and ventilate questions 
which no one had ever thought of discuss- 
ing merely because St. Thomas Aquinas, or 
Paracelsus, or Aristotle had already given out 
some exclusive dogma on the subject. 

How wide awake and lively Bacon’s mind 
ne cou be seen from the first work he under- 
te his fall—his “ His of Henry 
VIE.” This is the first sciontiay and open- 
minded history ever written, and from it 
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Ot [ His “History of Henry VI” 


modern historical science dates. Henry is 
treated as a man, not asa king, and his motives, 
faults mercilessly exposed. In some things, 
Bacon shows a pretty wit. For example, after 
dwelling on Henry's great avarice and stingi- 
ness, he goes on to describe the king’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get Henry VI canonized as 
@ saint. His comment runs: “The general 
opinion was that Pope Julius was too dear.” 
‘Written in Three Months 

This history is also a monument to Bacon’s 
industry and gigantic intellect. It is a weighty 
book, yet he wrote it entirely in three months, 
and at @ time when he was not allowed in 
London, and, therefore, could not consult any 

iginal sources. In spite of this his work is 
amazingly accurate, and to this day extremely 
few crrors have been detected in it. 

Bacon’s position 2s a scientist and philosopher 
is, perhaps, best explained in Voltaire’s words ; 
“the Chancellor Bacon did not yet know 
Nature, but he knew and pointed out all the 
roads to her.” He did not ever actually come 
into contact with natural phenomena himself ; 
that is to say, he never engaged in any pro- 
found course of experiments or researches. 
Rather he was busy in applying his acute 
powers to the discovery of what were the 
roads of approach to such investigations. He 
explored the fields of human inquiry with a 
searching eye, eager to discover in what direc- 
tion by what methods advances could be 
made. In fact, without Bacon’s work, the 
early scientists of the eighteenth century would 
not have known in what direction to move. 
He cleared away the undergrowth of a thou- 
sand years, and left the ground clear for the 
huge strides science has taken in the last 
century and a half. 

Working to the Strains of Music 

Though Bacon undertook no prolonged 
Tesearches, his was an actively speculative 
mind, and he was for ever satisfying himself 
on one point or another by putting the matter 
to the test. For example, a friend once told 
him that musio, discreetly played in an ad- 
joining room, promoted the activity of the 
mind, Bacon immediately sent for a band 
to come to Gorhambury, and in the evening, 
as he worked in his study, the musicians 
played in the next room, After they had 
done so for a week, he worked without them 
for another seven days, and compared the 
results of his labours. He thus discavered. 
that, other things being equal, the musio di 
aid his reflections and composition, So the 
musicians were recalled, and ever afterwards 
music outaide his study door each evening 
was the rule at Gorhambury. 
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The First English Essayiet 


Although Bacon Jeft his mark upon the 
world primarily as a scientific philosopher, a 
word must also be gaid of his excursion into 
the realm of letters, for his “ Essays” are 
among the best known in English literature. 
The first complete edition of these was pub- 
lished in 1625, after he had apent some of his 
enforced leisure in polishing up and adding to 
previous issues. They were the second collec- 
tion of essays published in Europe, for Bacon. 
borrowed the name WHERE FR. 
from Montaigne, a 
Frenchman, who may 
safely be said to have 
invented this form of 
writing. The essays 
themselves are short, 
very condensed, and 
epigrammatic strings 
of remarks on various 
subjects. In them 
Bacon's clear, mod- 
ern, and emancipated 
mentality is reflected 
better, perhaps, than 
in any other of his 
writings. In fact, he 
who would find out 
what manner of man 
Francis Bacon really 
was cannot do better 
than read the essays. 
Here he will find all 
the penetration, the 
analytic power, the 
condensed wisdom, 
and the occasional 
flashes of merediblo 
meanness of spirit 
which distinguished 
the great Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Bacon’s essays, 
moreover, have given 
us & numbet of the 


best known and wWia- The hall of Gray's Inn, It has a hammer-beam roof, a carved screen, and many interesting 
est phrases in the portraits. It is recorded thet a performance of The Comedy of Errors by a “‘ company of base 


language. His sudden *=4 common fellows ” ‘perhaps 
remarks have all the arresting appeal of a 
brilliantly composed newspaper headline. He 
has all the same point, and stab, and ity. 
“Revenge is a kind of wild justice,” “ Men 
fear death ss children fear to go in the 
dark,” “What is truth?” said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an snswer,” “He 
that hath wife and children hath given hoatagea 
to fortune.” These are four opening sentences 
from four of the essays, and more arresting, 
or better-known ones, it would be hard to 
find. Judging him mainly upon these essays, 
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Hazlitt said that he considered Bacon to be 
“the wisest, of mankind.” 

During his later years, although he was 
grievously hampered by lack of meana, Bacon 
continued to live at Gorhambury in exactly 
the same state as he had been accustomed 
to before his fall. Multitudes of servants, 
beautiful gardens, every luxury and magni- 
ficence was somehow or another kept up. A 
friend once suggested that economies would 


ANCIS BACON WAS A BENCHER 


sncluding Shakespeare) was given in the hall in December, 1594. 
be wise. “No,” replied Bacon with indigna- 
tion, “I will not be shorn of my feathers.” 
In spite of all things he still hoped to return 
to favour one day; and, indeed, some autho- 
Tities stoutly maintain that had he lived ten 
years longer Bacon, under Charles I, would 
have climbed back once more on to the 
Woolsack. 

Gradually Bacon's health declined, and he 
was already in a feeble state when James I 
died in 1625. On the accession of Charles, 
Bacon received a writ requesting him to attend 
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the sittings of the House of Lords, thus indica- 
ting that Charles had completely overlooked 
his past offences. A year or so earlier 
such a summons would have delighted Bacon 
immensely. But now he knew that his race 
was nearly run, and that he could never hope 
for a return to power. So he flung the writ on 
to lus writing table, remarking, “J have done 
with such vanities.” 

A year later, when he was on a visit to 
London, Bacon drove out to Highgate one 






Perhaps the most famikar of Bacon's wntings rg his Easays.” 
f them, ‘come home to men’s 
admired both for ther wisdom and ther 
‘datincive style, They were the frst written by an 


with everyday practical matters, or, as he says o! 
‘tbusiness and bosoms,” and are universally 


frosty spring morning to conduct a small 
experiment, in order to satisfy his curiosity. 
He wanted to know whether snow would pre- 
serve meat from decay by reason of ita cold- 
neas, So he bought a Jnioken, which was 


THE AUTHOR OF THE WELL-KNOWN “ESSAYS' 


A Fatal Experiment 


Killed and drawn. Then, ste} out of hia 
carriage, he stuffed the chivken with snow 
with his own hands. This exposure to the 
cold caused him to catch a chill, and he was 
driven to Lord Arundel’s house near by. His 
chill soon grew to 4 fever, and atter only a 
few days’ suffering Francis Bacon died on The 
9th April, 1626. 

Bacon lies buried in St. Michael’s church, 
$t. Albans, by his mother’s side. Soon after 
his death his secretary, Sir Thomas Meantye, 

erected a monument to the 
great philosopher's memory, 
in which he is represented in 
a sitting posture. 
A Fascinating Figure 

In spite of all his failings, 
and they were not a few, 
Bacon remains one of the 
greatest and most fascinat- 
ing figures in English history. 
Of course, in a way, his fall 
from such a high postion 
ag that of Lord Chancellor 
tends to cast a halo of ro- 
mance—a thing he himaelf 
would have detested—around 
his memory, for a gigantic 
failure never ceases to cap- 
ture the interest. But when 
such fictitious fame is dis- 
img aes sence 8 

re mere} O) 
forve and manifold actyritios 
of his giant intellect. After 
all, the things of the in- 
tellect are all that he really 
eared for. This he explains 
m_ his “ Novum Organum” 
with the words: “And, 
therefore, we see that vol- 
uptuous men turn pious 
and ambitious princes turn. 
melancholy. But of know- 
ledge there is no satiety.” 

Here the real inward man 
in Bacon speaks, the man 
who cared for wisdom more 
than for money, place, hon- 
our, even life itself. We 
may find, perhaps, a certain 
pathos in the story of his 
hfe, but there is no need 
to mourn for him, since he 
himself believed the words 
he wrote, “The world’s a bubble and the life 
of man less than a span.” 

[See the various editions of Francis Bacon's 


‘works, 
and Lives by J. Spedding (7 vols., 1862-74}, B. A. 
Abbott (1885), and W. H. Dixon (1862).] 
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GROUP 11._DRAMATISTS 


BEN JONSON 


A GIANT of ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Rare Ben Jonson, the Greatest Intellectual Force in the Elizabethan Theatre, Who by 
His Powerful Thought and Craftsmanship Guided His Brothr Dramatists 


ha the summer of 1618, s man long past 

middle age, of great staturo and very 
corpulent, might have been seen trudging 
along the road to Scotland. He must have 
seemed a singular figure to the simple country 
folk with whom he exchanged heer di for he 
combined the gracious manner of a courtier with 
the uncouth appearance of a tramp. 

i that ame walking feats were all the rage, 
and perhaps the eccentric pedestrian was some- 
times mistaken for the 
world-renowned Tom 
Coryate, whose travels 
on foot in Europe and 
Asia had recently set a 
new fashion. Very few 
of those who accosted the fi 
traveller, except those f 
whom the latter en- 
ghtened upon the sub- 
ject, knew that he was 
“rare Ben Jonson,” the 
most learned poet of 
the age. 
plied motive thas im- 

jonson, then so 
ponderous with flesh and 
so short of breath, to 
desert his comfortable 
bench at the Mermaid 
Tavern, andtodenyhim- ¢ 
self the daily telk with 
some of England’s a 
choicest wita for nearly Deeply teamed, yet 
@ year, has never been the 
clearly estabhshed. But 
it is known that he did, his forty-sixth 
year, and when weighing nineteen stone twelve 
pounds, walk to Scotland. 

It may be that he merely wished to satisfy 
his curiosity about the country of his ancestors, 
who had been landed gentry round about Annan- 
dale and Carlisle. A stronger motive, perhaps, 
would have been the desire to study Soottish 
manners. A Stuart king was reigning, and 
Jonson was not above ingratiating hunseif in the 
eyes of his sovereign by the composition of 
verses flattering to the latter’s birthplace. 

At Leith, Jonson met another poet-pedestrian, 
Taylor by name, who, in order to advertise his 
doggrel verse, had vowed to walk to Scotland 
without a penny in his pocket, He accepted, 
however, from Jonson, a piece of gold, worth 
two and twenty shillings, with which to drink 
the Jatter’s health in England. 


THE MOST LEARNED POET OF HIS AGE + 





never pedantic, Ben Jonson formed 
lank between the hghter mde of’ the Renmssan: 
ats more important and serious aspect. 


When he visited Edinburgh, Jonson was 
received with magnificent honours, for the great 
fame of his intellcctual powers had gone before 
him. He was invested with the freedom of the 
city and féted on all sides. The city fathers 
subscribed £200—a very large sum in those 
days—in order to provide a great banquet 
worthy of the visit to their city of the 
celebrated poet-traveller. 

Sated, after a while, with so much dining and 
wining, Jonson presently 
retred to Hawthornden, 
where he spent a quiet 
time at the house of 
William Drummond, a 
mmor poet, who, fully 
Tealzing the greatness 
and deserved reputation 
of his guest, carefully re- 
corded his conversation. 
# Jonson talked freely 

about himself and his 
contemporaries. He dis- 
cussed the art of pastry: 
and deplored the folly of 
those who practised it 
as & profession when they 
might achieve wealth as 
“merchants, physicians, 
or lawyers”; he was 
himself, he declared, 
“better versed, and knew 
more, in Greek and Latin 
than all the poets in 
England, and quintes- 
senceth their brains” ; 
he opined that Shakespeare wanted art, although 
“T loved the man, and do honour his memory, 
on this side idolatry, aa much as any,” and 
that ‘Francis Beaumont loved too much 
humself and his own verses.” 

To Drummond we are indebted for many 
details concerning Jonson’s career. He was 
born, probably at Westminster, im the early 
part of 1573, a month after the death of his 
father who, after having been deprived of his 
estates and thrown into prison during the reign 
of Queen Mary, ended his life as a minister. 

Jonson’s mother, who was a woman of great, 
vigour and staunch in her affection for her son, 
married again. The ’s stepfather was a 
master bricklayer, he taught Jonson thu 
trade, which the latter began to practise directly 
after leaving Westminster School. 

The pursuit of this humble calling, however, 


ce and 
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by no means implied that Jonson’s education 
had been scamped, Thanks to the interest of 
William Camden, a master at Westminster 
School, the future dramatist received as good 
an education as was possible in those days for a 
boy whose circumstances did not permit of a 
university career. He knew Latin and Greek 
and could make verses. Under Camden’s 
guidance he had laid the foundations for that 
solid scholarship which made him in after years 
go respected and looked up to even by those 
few individuals who were his peers in the arts 
of poetry and drama. 
Changes the Hod for the Sword 

There is a tale told of Jonson’s discovery by 
a rich nobleman whose interest was aroused 
by the unusual sight of a Young labourer carry- 
ing a hod of bricks on his shoulder while, n 
his free hand, he held a volume of Tacitus. 
‘Whether this is true or not, Jonson did not wait 
to be rescued from his uncongenial occupation, 
Being adventurous and of powerful build, he 
joined the army and went to the wars. In those 
days a young man of spirit who could not afford 
to do “the grand tour” abroad, could always 
satisfy his curiosity and gain experience by 
taking part in one of the little wars 
being waged in foreign lands. 

Jonson went to the Low Countries and ac- 

uitted himself well. We are told that he at 

it once engaged in single combat, killed his 
man and stripped him of his armour, “ takin; 
ia opima from him in face of both camps. 

That the scholar-soldier was back in London 
before the end of his nineteenth year is certain, 
for he was married within the City in 1592. He 
resumed his studies, and at the same time found 
@ more pleasant form of livelihood as an actor 
under Philip Henslowe's management at the 
Rose Theatre, Southwark. 

An Opinion of His Acting 

From that time until 1597, Jonson’s name 
appears regularly on the salary lists of the 
Lord Admiral’s company of players. Aubrey, 
the chronicler, says of him that “‘he was never 
good actor, but an excellent instructor.” He 
was also employed by Henslowe to rewrite old 
plays, and in this way served a full apprentice- 
ahip to the drama. 

lonson was not drawn towards the stage by 
that irresistible compulsion which led Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, and many other brilliant young 
men of the age, to concentrate all their gifts 
upon mastering the art of dramatic 
tion. The new-comer was a poet, first and fore- 
most, and then a scholar. 

He locked upon the stage as the most popular 
form of art at the time, and he knew that in 
order to achieve eminence he must write plays. 
But that knowledge did not blind him to the 
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Introduction to the Stage 


manifold defects of the Mlizabethan drama, 
Unaffected by the romantic glamour that sur- 
rounded the young dramatist, and seeing 
through the fustian of the stage, he approached 
his task with a cool head, determined to sacrifice 
as little as possible to the demands of the 
elamouring mob. 

Seeing Elizabethan drama from a distance, 
as we do to-day, and studying only those plays 
that have survived the test of time, we are apt 
to forget that the majority of the plays per- 
formed were exceedingly crude, both in con- 

jon and execution, Jonson was a keen 
eritic of the stage before he attempted to write 
plays. Both as a scholar and as a judge of 
drama he towered head and shoulders above the 
rank and file, and even as a young man there 
were few who could match him in knowl 
of what could be done to lift the Elizabethan 
stage out of the rut of melodrama into the 
refined atmosphere of pure comedy. 

An Affair of Honour 

Before his first original play was performed, 
Jonson lost all his worldly goods, and very 
nearly lost his life, over an affair of honour, 

uarrelled with a fellow-actor named Gabriel 

spencer. Nothing is known of the cause of the 
disagreement, but it must have been serious, for 
a duel was fought in Hogsden Ficlds, and 
Jonson mortally wounded his antagonist. He 
waa arrested and tried for his life, but “ pleaded 
the clergy,” and escaped with the forfeiture 
of his goods and chattels and a term of im- 
prisonment. He was also, according to the 
custom then prevailing, branded on the left 
thumb with the “'Tyburn T.” 

It was Shakespeare, then in the tide of grow- 
ing prosperity and fame, who persuaded the 
Lord Chamberlain’s company to purchase 
Jonson’s first play, Every Man in hia Humour, 
written in 1597. Henslowe had refused it for 
the rival company on account of Jonson’s duel. 
He soon regretted his squeamishness, for the 
play was an instant success, and the production 
placed Jonson immediately in the front rank 
among his contemporaries. 

New Note in Elizabethan Comedy 

Every Man in his Humour struck a new note 
in Elizabethan comedy. Its central idea, that in 
every man there is one dominating quality which 
overrides ali others and leads the individual in 
question always to act in one way, was really 
almost too subtle for the audiences of the time, 
used to more obvious forms of comedy; but 
the wit, satire, and poetry of the play, and its 
brilliant characterization, assured its succeas 
even with the “ groundlings.” 

Jonson frequently collaborated with such 
well-known dramatists as Dekker, Marston, and 
Chettle, but he quarrelled with most of his 
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A Deadly Lampoonist 


BEN JONSON 


A PERFORMANCE BY THE CHILD PLAYERS OF EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


Mae ee 5 


From the very early days of the Enghsh drems 
pinred before Queen Elizabeth by the Children of 
jenry VIII, 


assoriates and took revenge upon Meneet by 
illorying them in plays of his own. early as 
1508, in @ play called The Case is Altered, acted 
by children at the Queen’s Revels, Jonson 
earned a reputation as a deadly lampoonist, 
the play in question being a malicious satire on 
the works of Anthony Munday, a popular 
pageant poet of the time. In The Poctaster 
(1601), Jonson mercilessly satirized his former 
colleagues, Marston and Dekker. 
His Earnings as Playwright 

Every Man out of his Humour (1599) and 
Cynthia's Revele (1600) were played before 
Queen Elizabeth, who greatly admired them. 
‘Thus was Jonson’s reputation assured at the 
Court, but he was still a poor man. In after 
years he was wont to complain that he never 
made more than £200 as a playwright. Jonson, 
in fact, never became a popular playwright. 
He was too learned. Many of his quips and 
quotations went over the heads of the audience, 
and he did not conceal his hearty contempt 
for ignorance. 

He was obliged to seek patrons among the 
rich and cultivated. In 1602 he left his wife, 
who, in hia own words, was “a shrew, but 
honest,” and went to live in the house of 


formances were given by children, Ben Jonson's Cynthia's Revels wax 
1¢ Queen's Chapel, 
‘he kang rewarded them with sums of money, the payments being entered in the Kynge's Boke of 


Here you see the Children of the Chapel playing belore 
ments.” 
Aurelian Townshend, at one time steward to 
the first Earl of Salsbury, where, for five 
years, he “scorned the world.” He did not, 
however, neglect his family, for he was 
devoted to hus children. 

When James I came to the throne in 1603, 
Jonson was well paced for favour. Through 
the instrumentality of his patron he was invited 
to write the masque to be given in honour 
of the new king’s accession. During the next 
few years, and in spite of frequent set-backs 
due to his outspoken utterance and contempt 
of pubhe opinion, Jonson steadily grew in fame. 

Entertaining the King 

Sejanus (1603), one of two tragedies that 
the poet wrote in despair of amusing the public 
(“since the Comic Muse hath proved so ominous 
tome”), was badly received by the general play- 
goer, but applauded at Court. In conjunction 
with Inigo Jones, Jonson devised entertainments 
for the king, who loved amusement, but the 
arrangement did not Isast very long. Jonson 
quarrelled with the architect, whose person- 
ality he attecked so violently in a comedy, 4 
Tale of a Tub (1633), that when the play was 
performed the Lord Chamberlain crdered the 
offending part to be deleted. 
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In 1604 Jonson was again in prison, this time 
for his share in writing Hastward Ho, a comedy 
mainly by Marston and Chapman, which con- 
tained insulting references to the Scots people, 
and caused offence to James I. As Jonson 
had helped to write the play, he chivalrously 
came forward and took his trial with the 
others who were implicated. 

So seriously was the offence regarded that the 
prisoners were at first ordered to have their 
noses and ears cut ; but the influence of powerful 
friends averted this catastrophe. 

‘Fragedy that was Averted 

Jonson’s mother afterwards told him that she 
had arranged to put poison into the drink sent 
to him in prison rather than that he should 
undergo torture and humiliation, adding that 
she intended at brs tecing time to take 

‘ortunate! poets off with a 
light term of imprisonment. is 

A year leter—1605—Jonson was suspected 
of being implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
was only cleared by the influence and energy 
of Lord Salisbury. This was the poet’s last 
brush with the” forces of authority. With 
sageneing years he learned wisdom, Hence- 
forth, if he did not actually curry favour at 
Court, he refrained from openly assisting the 
cerning of ie Crown. more ferrari 

is great com) e invei 
corruption and injustice, and the ciagon's both 
he had sown cost him dear, 

Another circumstance that gilded the bitter 
pill of failure for Jonson was the fact that his 
great qualities of intellect enabled him to lord 
it over his more successful rivals in the sphere 
of playwriting. At the Mermaid Tavern, where 
the poets of the age met on equal ground, 
“rare Bon” was an acknowledged leader. 

His Superior Knowledge 

Jonson's superior knowledge, his sound judg- 
ment, and his telling, if somewhat laboured wit, 
attracted the cultured and excluded the vulgar 
from these meetings, which otherwise might too 
often have degenerated into mere occasions for 
intemperance and wild talk. If Jonson’s 
often savoured of the midnight—for he haters 
very slowly, laboriously transposing prose 
verse, as his first master, Camden, ‘bed ta ‘aught 
him—his talk had no taint of artificiality spoat 
it, and his weighty utterances, 
sonorous periods, sobered the Tight heads ‘and 
taxed the brains of the most thoughtful. 

Faller has thus compared Jonson’a manner 
with that of the only other great figure of the 
age who could match and sometimes out- 
manceuyre him, 

“ Many were the wit-combats between Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson. I behold them like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English man-of- 


Hia Most Prolific Years 


war. 
far er in learning, solid but slow in 
Leapster ; Shakespeare, like the latter, 
deere eain, bat lighter ba seding, could tum 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” 

The first ten years of James I's reign wero 
the most prolific in Jonson’s career as a dramatic 
author. During these years of patronage and 
Court favour he wrote his masterpiece, Volpone, 
or the Fox (1605), a bitter and tremendously 
effective satire on the vice of avarice ; 


‘Alchemist (1610), Hlustrating the coms 
imposture, and Bartholomew Fair (1614), a 

conceived in the best Elizabethan manner 

rollicking fun and exuberant wit. 


Primarily a Poet 
He wrote much else besides, but a good deal 
of his lesser work bears signa of the forced toil 
of composition and a growing distaste dor the 
business of professional p! sbicing Mr 
Jonson lived in the age of newspapers, 
undoubtedly have deserted the stage in disgust 
and turned to high-class journalism. Hoe was 
primarily @ poet, secondarily a man of ideas 
freedom of expression. The stage, 
although he mastered its technique, cramped 
his intellect. 

‘The most bookish of his contemporaries, to 
whom a well-stored library and time for study 
were necessities, Jonson was obliged to travel 
about in search of patronage. Now he is 
in France, looking after the dissolute son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, @ worthless cub who tricks 
his mentor into insobriety and public disgrace ; 
now he is living in retirement, under the pro- 
tection of the Countess of Rutland, or her 
cousin, Lady Wroth. Nothing goes well with 
him for long, and he never, like Shakespeare, 
becomes a shareholder in @ theatre, or is able 
to look forward to retirement. 

Accepts the Laureateship 

Tn 1616 Jonson was granted the adequate 
pension of 100 iarke a a year. Five years 
later the amount was raised to hpeiys mr 

t, possibly piqued by having so n 
SD draw attention to his wants, refused a 
knighthood. He accepted, however, the title 
of Poet Laureate. 

Tt was about this time that a terrible calamity 
befell Jonson. His library, which was con- 
sidered to be the richest in England, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Not only were mam 
Priceless volumes burned, but many of Jonson's 
unpublished manuscripta, including an account 
of his walking tour to Scotland. 
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Jonson bore his great loss with stoicism, 
observing, in a semi-humorous invocation to 
Vulcan, the god of Fire : 

‘Had I wrote ireaton here, or heresy, 
Imposture, witchcraft, charms or blasphemy, 
1 had deserved then thy consuming looke— 
Perhaps to have been burnéd with my books. 

With the accession of Charles I in 1625, 
Jonson’s affairs improved a little, but the failure 
of The Staple of News, a satire on contemporary 
journalism, depressed him, and for some while 
he stubbornly refused to write for the stage. 
The New Inn (1629) was badly acted, and gave 


SCHOLAR AND JUDGE OF DRAMA 


N : 
Jonson was a keen critic of the stage before he attempted to 


wnte plays. Both as a scholar and a 
towered above the rank an 


rise to a widespread impression that nothing 
more was to be expected from the then fast- 
ing dramatist. 

In 1628 he had been given a post as city 
chronologer, at a salary of 100 nobles a year, but 
he apparently regarded his appointment in the 
light of a sinecure, for three years later his salary 
‘was suspended until such time as he could show 
that he had earned it. His last play, The 
Magnetic Lady (1632), acted by the king’s men, 
failed to retrieve his fortunes. He was obliged 
to write to his friend the Duke of Newcastle in 
the following terms : 

T send no borrowing epistle to provoke your lordship, 
for I have neither fortune to repay, nor security to engage 
that will be taken, but I make & most humble petition 
to your lordship’s bounty to suecour my present necessi- 
ties thia good time of Easter and it shall conclude all 
begging requeste hereafter on behalf of your truest 
‘beademan and most thankfal servant, B.J. 

At the request of Charles I, the poet’s salary 
as city chronologer was again paid to him, and 


is of drama he 





Stricken in Health 
not too careful an Inciry waa. shade in respect 
to the performance of the duties. Jonson, in 
fact, was soon past labours of any kind, An 
accumulation of long-neglected diseases over- 
whelmed him, and he died, poor and bedridden, 
on the 6th August, 1637. 

He left behind him an unfinished poem, 
“The Sad Shepherd,” of such magical beauty 
and freshness that it is now generally believed 
to have been the work of his youth. 

Fragments of His Conversation 

Thanks to Drummond, we are rich in gems 
of Jonson’s talk : “‘ Marston wrote his father-in- 
law’s preachings, and his father-in-law his 
comedies,” “Shakespeare, in a play, brought 
in a number of men saying they had suffered 
shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea by some 
100 miles.” Speaking of himeelf the poet said : 
“Of all styles he loved most to be named 
Honest, and hath of that one hundred letters 
so naming him.” He told Drummond that 
he was “too good and simple, and that oft a 
man’s modesty made a fool of his wit.” 

He declared that at times ‘‘ he hath consumed. 
a whole night in lying looking to his great toe, 
sbont ear he hath eon ete ant Turks, 

mans and Carthaginians, fight in his imagina- 
tion.” The night before his child died of the 
plague in London, Jonson, who was then staying 
in the country, and did not know his child was 
ill, had a dream, in which the latter “ apy 
to him, of a manly shape, and of that growth 
that he thinks he shall be at the Resurrection.” 

Drummond's Interesting Description 

Drummond’s opinion of Jonson, based upon 
the latter’s conversation during their short 
meeting, was as follows : 

He is great lover and praiser of himself; @ con- 
teonmer and scorner of others: given rather to lose & 
fiend than a jest; jealous of evory word and action of 
those about him (especially after drink, which is one of 
the cloments in which he Jiveth); a dissembler of ill- 
parte which reign in him, a bragger of some good that 
he wanteth ; thinketh nothing well but what either he 
himself, or some of his friends and countrymen hath 
said or done ; he is passionately kind and angry ; careless 
either to gain or keep; vindictive, but, if he be well 
answered, at himself, 

According to Drummond’s estimate, also, 
Jonson was “ oppressed with phantasy, which 
has ever mastered his reason, a general disease 
in many poets.” But he was undoubtedly the 
greatest intellectual force in the Elizabethan 
theatre. Although he failed to hit the popular 
mark himself, except on rare occasions, he 
guided others, both by his example as a thinker 
and by brilliant worl ip, and he, more 
than any of his contemporaries, understood the 
significance of the Renaissance period. 

[See the various editions of his works, “Ben Jonson,” 
by 5. A. Symonds (1886), and “A Study of Jonson,” 
by A. C, Swinburne (1889).) 
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EBENEZER HOWARD 


GARDEN CITIES 


How Ebenezer Howard, Perceiving the Housing Evils of City Life, Took Thought, 
and, Instead of Altering Old Cities, Buili New Ones in the Country 


EBENEZER HOWARD (the first man in 
"1 England to make the creation oi garden 
cities a practicable business position) was 
born in the City of London on the 29th Janu- 
ary, 1850. His father, a native of Harwich, 
had come to London as a young man and 
established himself there 
as a baker and con- 
fectioner. Ebenezer’s 
tmother was a Lincoln. 
shire woman. 

The future founder of 
the First Garden City, 
after being educated at 
Sudbury, Cheshunt, and 
Ipswich, started’ his 
business career as a 
junior clerk in a Lon- 
don stockbroker’s office, 
where hig con- 
sisted only of a glass 
of wine, solemnly pre- 
sented to him by the 
head of the firm at 
lunch time. He was 
afterwards employed as 
@ olerk in a morchant’s 
office in Jewin Street, 
where he remained three 
years. 

It was while in this 
office that young Howard 
taught himself Pitman’s 
shorthand. This task 
he mastered in a very 
short time, and after- 
wards became one of 
the fastest and most 


accurat horthand The founder of the first garden aty began fus business 
eee careee in a London stockbroker’s 


writers in the country. 

Heri soqui 4 ‘ ” 
working ‘knowledge of the “ winged art,” he, 
like Charles Dickens, made use of it to 
improve his position, and obtained situation 
as, correspondence clerk in a solicitor’s 
office. In those days there were, of course, n0 
typewriters, and Howard had to transcribe 
his notes in Jonghand. 

‘On Sundays, young Howard used to go to 
Poultry Chapel with his father. The great 
Dr, Joseph Parker came to that chapel to be 
the minister some few years before the City 
Temple, which he afterwards made famous, 
was built, At one service, the youthful short- 
hand writer took a verbatim note of Dr. Parker's 


‘consisted of a glass of 
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AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN 
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sermon, and sent a transcript to the preacher, 
saying that he would be glad to do this once 
every Sunday, free of charge. 

The minister asked him to call, and when 
the lad entered the great preacher’s dining- 
room the latter said, in his deep, strong voice : 
“Mr. Howard, I see 
you have reported my 
sermon, but you have not 

my prayer!” 

Now it had so hap. 
pened that the short- 
hand writer, in tran- 
scribing his notes, had 
written the word “ his- 
tory.” When he came 
to read over his tran- 
script, he saw, from the 
context, that the word 
should have been tran- 
scribed in the plural, 
So, in his hurry, without 
thinking, Howard had 
simply added an “8,” 
making the word “ his- 
torys.” Dr. Parker 
pounced upon this 
obvious slip, and was 
giving the poor short- 
hand writer a bad time, 
when Mrs. Parker inter 
posed and took the lad’s 
part, The upshot of this 
interview was that the 
preacher there and then 
engaged young Howard 
as his private secretary. 

When he waa about 
twenty-two years of age 

ee race esac Howard went to the 
aot United States, arriving in 
Chicago about a year sfter that great city had 
been laid in ruins by the historic fire of October, 
1871. There he undertook the duties of a 
court stenographer, carrying them out with the 
utmost satisfaction. 

Some time after returning to England, 
having spent four years in the United States, 
he took a test, writing 240 words a minute for 
five minutes. This was reported in “ Pitman’s 
Journal” a5 something in the nature of a 
record at that time. 

Shortly after bis return to London, Howard 
was taken on the staff of the famous firm of 
Gurney’s parliamentary shorthand writers, He 
@ Indet 
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was the first Pitman’s man they had ever had 
on their regular staff. Afterwards he went into 
partnership with William Treadwell, who carried 
on business as a court reporter m Devereux 
Court, Temple. Howard still frequently 
for Gurney’s as an outside reporter. Later, 
he started in business in the courts on his own 
account, and became official shorthand writer 
for the London County Council, the Bankers’ 
Institute, and other bodies, This experience 
wes invaluable in the mental development of a 
man, who, like Howard, thought deeply on 
social blems. Howard once said to the 
writer, “I never should 
have touched the Garden 
City movement but for 
the fact that with me this 
reform was 4 religion.” 

For many years Eben- 
ezer Howard had felt 
that bad housing was 
at the root of a groat 
many of the evils of 
modern city life. He 
had read much on the 
subject, and knew many 
social reformers of all 
shades of political opin- 
ion. Personally, he 
become profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the condi- 
tions in which so many 
industrial workers and 
their families were living 
in the great cities, and, 
after a long study of the 
subject, bad come to 
the conclusion that the 
remedy should be at- 
tempted, first, on bold 
experimental lines, 
felt that the old cities 
could not easily be 
altered, and determined, therefore, to build 
an entirely new city, which waa to be planned 
and Isid down on paper, afore a single house 
was built or a road cut, 

An Opinion Confirmed 

As illustrating the process which confirmed 
Mr. Howard in the conclusion that factories 
could in many cases wisely be moved out of 
London and set up in a new town, 2 simple 
incident may be mentioned. On one occasion 
he was taking a shorthand note of an arbitration 
case. A railway company was proposing to take 
certain manufacturing premises in a suburb of 
London, and the question arose as to what 
damages the company should pay to the dis- 
possessed factory owner. One of the leading 
counsel for the railway company asked the 





HOWARD in EARLY MANHOOD 







He Howard was « bnihant stenogray 
as shorthand writer to the London. 


bodies brought him into touch with the bousng question. 


Propounds His Scheme | 


manufacturer where his raw material came 
from. He replied that it came from the north 
of England. ‘“ Then,” said the counsel, “‘ why 
not remove your factory to the north of Eng- 
land, where you would be close to the source of 
your raw material 7?” 

Towards the end of 1898, Ebenezer Howard 

published at his own expense @ book entitled 
* To-Morrow ”—efterwards republished under 
the title of ‘‘ Garden Cities of To-Morrow ”"— 
in which he pro led his scheme for the 
building of a city, as a new experiment 
in housing and industnad organization. 

Howard was much en- 
couraged, when writing 
that book, to find that 
Professor Alfred Mar- 
Y shall, whom he had the 
pleasure of meeting 
when taking the official 
notes of the Labour 
Commission, had 
the necessity for the 
decentralization of Lon- 
don, and in the course 
of an article, in the 
Contem; Review in 
1884, on “ The Housing 
of the London Poor, 
had said :— 

Whatever reforms he tne 
troduced mto the dwellings 
of the London poor, it will 
stil remam true that the 
whole area of London is 
msuffcient to supply ite 
population with freah air, 
and the free space that 1 
wanted for wholesome re- 
creation, A remedy for the 
ov of London will 
stall be wanted. .. . There 
are large classes of the popu- 
lation of London whoae 
removal into the country 
would be, in the long run, 
2conomneally advantageous ; 1 would benefit alike those 
who moved and those who temamed behind. 

Stated briefly, as Sir Theodore Chambers, 
K.B.E., Chairman of the Welwyn Garden City 
Company, has written in his foreword to one of 
the later editions of “Garden Cities of To- 
Morrow,” the garden city policy ‘‘ consists in 
the building of new, independent, self-contained. 
industrial towns of reasonable dimensions, in. 
suitable situations, on areas of low-priced land, 
in contradistinction to the continuous adding 
of factories and dwelling-houses to the large 
oxisting cities.” 

There is an immense difference between 
Howard’s garden city movement and the garden 
suburbs, which are simply t residential 
iistricte for people who work elaewhere. There 


er, and his experiences 
ty Counc! and other 
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THE FAMOUS GARDEN CITY IN THE HEART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


1a 1903 the First Garden City Co,, Ltd, was formed, and an agncultural eatate of 3,700 acres was 


about 


in Hertiordabire, 





purchased 
yefive mules from London. Here the Letchworth Garden City was founded. To-day Letchworth is not oaly 


an object-lesson in town planning and civic organization, but it is one of the most beautifal industrial towns in Englan 


ia still a + confusion of ideas regarding 
garden cities and garden suburbs, and one 
constantly sess references, even in the Preas, 
which suggest that the two terms are synony- 
mous, whereas they are fundamentally differont 
4s regards their purpose and development. 

‘When people are planning a thing that is in 
their mind and trying to reduce it to paper, 
they often say: “ Let’s get a clean sheet to 
work on!" t was what Howard did when 
he was reducing his ideas to concrete terms. 
‘His first conception was to build a new town on 
a rural site of 6,000 acres, with the town in the 
centre, and to have all the industries and the 
agricultural belt worked by one powerfal 

ization in the interests of the community. 
‘This idea of “ integral co-operation” was to 
animate what was to be a large and compre- 
hensive scheme of what might be termed 
“ municipal socialism.” 
Solution of a Difficulty 
One afternoon, Howard, thinking over this 
realized what an extremely difficult thing 

jt would be to manage the large agricultural 
belt a one ent ise. Then, like a flash, came 
the solution ; ‘‘ Do not do this ; let your land to 
different tenants, and secure the increment 
value for the community.” A few moments’ 
farther ing, and then the supplementary 
idea flashed in his mind : “ Do the same with the 
industries. Combine i one great (ascend 
a wise social purpose with large scope for prival 
enterprise.” Pie immediately worked out his 
ideas on theee very sitnple lines, and, in his book, 


laid out a diagram—not a plan—of a “ Garden 
City "—the city occupying 1,000 acres, the 
permanent agricultural belt around it ocoupyi 

5,000 acres, and the maximum porulation 


‘However successful his echeme might become, 
he had no intention of allowing his city to grow 
to undue proportions. His intention was that, 
when the First Garden City had grown to nearly 
its full size, another garden city should be 
established elsewhere. As a matter of fact, 
this is exactly what happened. When Letch- 
worth (First Garden City) was well established, 
Welwyn Garden City was started. These are 
at present the only garden cities in Great 


When Howard published his book it met with 
very favourable notice. It is, however, one 
thing to get people interested in an idea, and 
quite another to induce them to risk their time, 
reputation, and money in a new experiment. 
Howard was obliged to continue his pro- 
fessional duties, but he devoted all his spare 
time to missionary propaganda on behalf of 
garden cities. 

Garden City Association Formed 

He gave lectures on the subject in London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Dundee, and other cities, 
and, in 1899, a few friends having come to his 
support, he formed the Garden City Association, 
with honorary officers, and a membership fee 
of one shilling. For two years the association 
carried on 4 great deal of propaganda, but funds 
were difficult to obtain, and during the whole of 
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that period the association’s income from sub- 
scriptions amounted to only £241 13s. 9d. 

It was not until 1901, when George Cadbury, 
at the suggestion of the first secretary of 
the Garden City Association, arranged for a 
conference on garden citaes and town planning, 
at the beautiful garden village of Bournville, 
that the movement really became widely known 
and supported. This conference was attended 
by no less than 1,500 delegates from all parts 
of the country, including mayors, town clerks, 
municipal engineers, and other people who 
were interested in the movement 

A GREAT SOCIAL BENEFACTOR 





“never should 
‘the garden city movement,” he said, “ but 
for the fact that with me this reform was @ religion,” 


‘Howard th 
have tou 


it deeply on social problems, 

In 1903 the First Garden City Co., Ltd., was 
formed, aud an agricultural estate of 3,700 
acres, was purchased in Hertfordshire, about 
thirty-five miles from London—its first chair- 
man being Ralph Neville, afterwards a judge 
of the High Courts. Here the Letchworth 
Garden City was founded, and, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, due chiefly to insufficient 
capital, the experiment was carried out success- 
fully. To-day Letchworth is not only an 
object-lesson in town planning and civic 
organization quite unique in the world, it is also 
For blosraphies sot included ia 


The Beauty of Letchworth 


one of the most beautiful industrial towns in 
Great Britain. 

Howard was naturally one of the first residents 
in Letehworth Garden City, and a very active 
force in ita development, until Welwyn Garden 
City was started, when he took up his residence 
there. In the centre of Letchworth there is a 
public park called “ Howard Park,” and close by 
is the Mrs. Howard Memorial Hall, in memory 
of Ebenezer Howard’s wife, who died in 1904. 
She had worked untiringly in the early daye 
of the Garden City Association. 

Help of the Cinematogra: 

Soon after the World War rt Sewald Stoll 
lent the Alhambra Theatre, free of charge, 
to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of an afternoon exhi- 
bition of cinematograph films relating to the 
garden city movement. Howard was asked 
to see if it was possible for either the king or 
the queen to be it. He, therefore, wrote 
to Lord Stamfordham at Windsor, and decided. 
to deliver the letter in person. 

Lord Stamfordham said it would be quite 
impossible for either of their Majesties to 
attend, as they had too many engagements, 
Then, carrying on the conversation, 
Stamfordham said : “I am rather disappointed 
with the garden cities and garden suburbs 
movement. It seems to me you build very nice 
houses, in pleasant muroundings, for the well- 
to-do, but little is done to provide better houses 
for artisans and labourers. 

Howard had encountered this criticism before, 
and knew that it arose largely because of the 
way people confused garden cities and garden 
suburbs. He told Lord Stamfordham that 
there were between thirty and forty factories 
in Letchworth Garden City, and that hundreds 
of garden city cottages, with three bedrooms, 
had, prior to the war, been let at rents ranging 
from five shillings to twelve shilhngs a week, 
including rates, to the working section of the 
population of the town. 

Interest of the Prince of Wales 

This was something of an eye-opener for Lord 
Stamfordham, and he at once said that perhaps 
the Prince of Wales would attend the meeting, 
and that he would himself move in the matter. 
The Prince of Wales did attend, and Howard 
sat in the box with him and explained the 
cinematograph Pictures. Howard mentioned 

to the prince that he was in jation with 
the Marquess of Salisbury about the acquisition 
from him of some land eminently suited to be 
part of a second garden city. That land was 
ultimately acquired, and now forms part of the 
Welwyn Garden City. 

[See “Garden Cities of To-Morrow,” by Ebonezer 
‘Howard (1902).] 
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BUILDER of MAMMOTH AERIAL LINERS 


Count Zeppelin, Who, Triumphing over All Difficulties, Succeeded in Constructing 
a Rigid Airship that Has Become the Type of Wellnigh All that Followed 


ABour the year 1890 a German cavalry 

™ leader retired from a long and distin- 
guished service and announced that he in- 
lended to devote the remainder of his life, and 
what means he had, to the study of aeronautics 
and the building of airships, 

I intend (be said) to build a veasel which will be able 
to travel to places that cannot be approached—or only 
with great difficulty — by 


undiscovered 

teriors, in a straight line 
acroas land and water where 
ships are to be sought for; 
from one fleet station or army 
‘to another, carrying persons 
and dispatches; for observa 
tions of the movementa of 
hostile fleets or armies, not 
tor active participation in 
warfare, My balloon must 
de able to travel several days 
without renewing provisions, 
fuel, or gas. It must travel 
quickly enough to roach & 
certain goal ina given num- 
ber of days, and must poasess 
sufficient rigidity aad non- 
inflammability to ascend, 
travel, and descend under 
ordinary conditions, 


Such was Count Zep- 
pelin’s vision, which 
accurately his 
actual accomplishment, 
save in respect to the 
proviso that the airship 
was “ not for active par- 
ticipation in warfare.” 

People were inclined 
to smile at the idea of 


the veteran army officer the Zeppelin, Hansa, greeting the German. 
4 thera from America, ht Henea, 


turning inventor. He onher 
was known a8 & prt Sachsen between them fiew 
cal man, but he done nothing to suggest 
that he waa likely to solve a problem which 
had baffied many men who had received a 
more thorough-going scientific training. Zep- 
pelin, however, had a scientific imagination, 
and plenty of courage and determination. 

‘He waa not alone among pioneers who had left 
their professions in order to study serial navi- 
gation. Renard and Krebs, the inventors of a 
ible which made several successful flights 
jn 1884, were army officers. Another aeronaut, 
. 8, Robertson, was formerly a conjurer. An 
‘American physician, Dr. J. Jeffries, was one of 
the first to cross the ish Channel in a 
palloon. A Parisian photographer, A. Nadar, 
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A VERY EFFICIENT AIRSHIP 








constructed in 1863 what was then the largest 
balloon. The Montgolfiers were paper-makers. 
The Lebaudy brothers were sugar-refiners, 

Most of the very early speculators upon the 
problem of man’s ultimate mastery of the 
air were monks and friars, This is not sur- 
prising, since they were naturally thoughtful 
‘men, and had plenty of leisure in which to indulge 
themselves in flights of 
imagination and to apply 
common sense and what 
scientific knowledge was 
available in their day to 
the dream of conquering 
the air. 

Thus Roger Bacon ob- 
served the floating 
clouds, and deduced from 
their movement a theory 
that the air was really 
like another sea, and that 
if vessela of the right 
kind could be made to 
sail upon so treacherous 
an element, it would be 


tion of a problematical 
airship as “a large 
holiow globe of copper 
or other suitable metal, 
‘wrought extremely thin, 
and filled with liquid 
fire,” although rather 
picturesque than sojen- 
tific, shows that the 
Jearned friar had more 
liner, Impereter, than a rudimentary idea, 

iaLniseand of the essentials of 


Victoria 
110,000 miles without mishap. geronautios. 

In 1508 Abbot Damian made a pair of wings 
out of the feathers of birds and attempted to 
fly from Scotland to France, He was picked up 
at a very early stage in his bold journey, with a 


broken log. The cause of his failure, he 
declared, was that he ought to have used eagle’s 
feathers. 

Perhaps, if man had not sometimes allowed 
his imagination to run away with his reason, 
fiying would never have become an accom- 
plished fact. In the middle ages, when alchemy, 
sorcery, and demonology occupied the places in 
men’s minds that are now filled with rela- 
tively accurate knowledge, all sorts of fantastic 
designs for airships were made, based upon the 
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grotesque fancies of the age. There were air- 
serpents and fying dragons. Fire and smoke 
belched from the mouth of these rudimentary 
balloons, and the parachutes, clinging to which 
monks made daring fights, were highly decor- 
ated with symbolical emblems. 

But there was much common sense about 
some of these designs of the Middle Ages. In 
particular, the working drawings of Leonardo 
da Vinci marvellously foreshadowed the science 
of aeronautics as applied to the aeroplane. 

Accounts of numerous other flying experi- 
ments have been given elsewhere. It is the 


COUNT FERDINAND VON ZEPPELIN 





It a remarkable fact that the inventor's first airthup com- 
prised practically all the elements that have made Zeppehn 
airships the moat successful for tong fight and ngidity. 


evolution of the rigid dirigible which is of 
particular interest in connexion with the 
accomplishment of Count Zeppelin. 

Count Ferdinand Z in was born at 
Manzell, near Friedrichshafen, on the 8th July, 
1838. He was, therefore, over fifty years of 
age when he began the work of building airships. 

He joined the army as a young man and in 
times of peace. Anxious for military glory. he 
went to America and fought on the side of the 
Confederates in the Civil War. During this 
campaign he learned the value of the balloon in 
warfare. He made several ascents and was 
able to do important reconnaissance work. 

Returning to Germany in time for the Franco- 





His Floating Dock 


Prussian War of 1870, Zeppelin quickly distin- 
guished himself as a dashing cavalry leader. He 
was one of the first two Prussian soldiers to 
set foot on French soil. As much for gallantry 
aa efficiency in leadership he earned the 
of a 

For many he passed an uneventful life, 
and when he came to the age of retirement it 
was only the astonishing announcement of his 
aims that made the event in any way more 
interesting than the retirement of hundreds of 
other army officers. 


Ay ces are Deceptive 

Zeppelin ded not look the part he had chosen. 
to play. It did not seem to those who knew 
him that this stoutish old gentleman with the 
bluff, genial manner and twinkling eyes could be 
harbouring revolutionary ideas about aerial 
navigation. He had always been rather a 
soldier than a student. Now he proposed to 
bury himself in 2 workshop on Lake Constance 
and pore over papers and abstruse works on 
aeronautics. 

Unable at first to find financial support for 
his schemes, Zeppelin sold his family estates 
and everything of value that he possessed, in 
order to raise the sum of £30,000 for his first 
experiment. Knowing that the result, how- 
ever problematical in many respects, would 
certainly be a frail vessel liable to destruction 
by landings on terra firma, he decided, at the 
"Hoy thecafor, began operetons by Web 

le, fore, operations building 
a dock on Lake Constance. This building, in 
iteelf a unique feat of engineering, was 450 feet 
long, 78 feet broad, and 66 feet high. It rested 
upon 95 pontoons, and could be steered in any 
direction upon the lake, thus making it posaib! 
for the airship which it was to house to be 
launched from the most favourable spot in 
regard to the direction of the wind. 
What His Foresight Proved 

Such foresight shows how completely Zeppe- 
lin had worked out his plans on paper and in 
his head, before beginning to build a monster 
vessel which the least mishap in handling would 
doom to destruction before its airworthiness 


Zeppelin’s immediate predecessor, an Austrian 
named Schwarz, had been the first to realize 
the disadvantages of the ordinary limp balloon. 
He constructed an envelope with a rigid alu- 
minjum framework, but he was not able to make 
2 workable success of it. Nevertheless, his 
attempt gave Zeppelin food for thought. It 
was, in fact, the wreck of the Schwarz rigid 
airship that finally decided the ex-cavalry 
leader to devote his energies to aeronautics. 
Although strongly influenced by Schwarz, 
in by no means limited himself to the 
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Knowing that the result of his expenments, however 
to destruction by landings on terra firma, Count 


former’s general idess of mgidity and dirigi- 
bikty. The germ of his conception waa derived 
from the conviction that an sirship must 
present a umformly taut surface to the element 
which is to support it, and he was much helped 
in his researches by studymg Fulton’s designs 
for the submarine, Thus he evolved the 
characteristic cigar shape of the Zeppelin which 
has scarcely been modified since the building 
of the first model. 
Power from Daimler Engines 

The problem of power had already been 
solved, thanks to the genius of Gottlieb 
Daimler, the German mechanic, whose light oil 
engine, mounted on a tricycle, had a generation 
before aroused amusement, but without which 
no serious attempt at aenal navigation for 
Tong distances would have been posable. 
Zeppelin had at one time hved close to the 
Daimler works at Stuttgart, and he knew that 
the Daimler engine was the best for his purpose. 

Within two years Zeppelin No I was ready 
for flight. Perhsps the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in connexion with its inventor's 
activities is that this vessel, the first fruit of his 
labours, comprised prectically all the elements 
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blemateal in many respects, would certainly be a frail vessel hablo 
decided at the outect to build hus airships on water. He, the 
erected @ floating dock on Lake Constance, and here bis 


tanlups were constructed and launched, 


which have made Zeppelin airships the most 
successful for long flight and rigidity, Subse- 
quent models varied m detail, but in funda- 
mentals Zeppelm I was built in the same way 
as all her successors, 

Really Seventeen Small Balloons 

An excellent deserption of the vessel, written 
by Mr, Thomas E, Curtis, is as follows :— 

Comal at both onds, m order that rosistance w the 
aur may be lesgened, and cyhndnieal in shape, it measures 
390 feet m length and has » diameter of sbout 39 feet, 
It looks, even at 8 close view, hhe # single balloon ; but, 
m reality, t consists of seventeen small balloons, berauso 
1 1s divided imto seventeen sections, asch gas-tight, 
like the water-tight compartments on board 8 steam- 
ship. The interior 1 a masave framework of alummiom 
rods, stretchmg from one end of the bailoon to the 
other, and held sn place by seventeen polygonal rings, 
arranged 24 feet apart. Each ring 1s supported by 
aluminum wires, and the whole mteror, looked et from 
one end, appears aa if @ lot of bicycle wheels had been 
placed sido by mde. 

It costs £500 anc takes five hours to fill a 
Zeppelin with gas, and the indiarubber coating 
of the balloons makes them so gas-tight that one 
filling will last from two to three weeks. 

Zeppehn I waa driven by two 16-h.p. motors, 
controlling reversible propellers and placed in 
@ detaited Index 
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two cars, which swung below the envelope and 
were connected by an aluminium keel. Along 
a dragging cable, stretching from fore to aft, 
there slid an adjustable weight, which enabled 
the balloon to be raised or lowered at the helm 
or stern and generally increased its stability. 

+ “ Work ; do not despair,” said Zeppelin to his 
assistants, when this first veasel, after remaining 
twenty minutes in the air, came to grief on 
landing. But long before he had finished the 
second vessel Zeppelin had come to the end of 
his resources and announced that he would 
have to nell up his plant and material. 

By now, however, real interest had been 
aroused in the experiments of the indomitable 
count, Funds were forthcoming, and on the 
fth October, 1903, another Zeppelin left its 
floating dock, circled Lake Constance, and 


THE GREAT INVENTOR IN UNFAMILIAR GUISE 


Count Zeppelin as a cavalry general. In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 Zeppelin 


proved himself a dashing cavalry leader, 





manceuvred over towns as far away as the 
mouth of the Rhine. 

The motors of Zeppelin IT were capable of 
developing 85 h.p., and another improvement 
waa the addition of linen-covered planes at 
both ends of the envelope as an aid to steering. 
Zeppelin TIT was soon completed and made 
satisfactory flights. Then came Zeppelin IV, 
which had an important improvement in the 
form of a keel attached to the under side of the 
envelope, and also a larger petrol tank. 

Mr. Ralph Symonds wrote :— 

This ship presented # very business-like appearance. 
You can picture her, a great yellowiah-grey shape, 
throbbing steadily along, swinging her bulk this way 
and that as the helm is put over, with a serene and 
majestic motion only equalled by that of a great warship 
ploughing her way through the eca. 

Unfortunately a crushing disaster overtook 
Zeppelin IV at a critical point in her career. 


It was only after his retirement that he 
‘his researches into aerial navigation, 


_Early Difficulties 


The German Government, which had long 
hung back and refused to support Zeppelin’s 
schemes, at leat consented to take over the most 
satisfactory of his airships, and Zeppelin IV was 
selected to undertake a special trip of 230 miles, 
from Lucerne to Zurich. 

Engine Troubles in Ze lin TV 

‘The fateful voyage started well. Zeppelin IV 
cruised along the Rhine as far as Mainz at a 
speed of twenty-four miles an hour. After 
being in the air for twenty hours, however, 
she was obliged to descend at Echterdingen, 
near Stuttgart, owing to engine trouble, 

A sudden change in the weather made the 
crew anxious at the restarting. Clouds swept 
across the sky ; @ breeze sprang up and quickly 
developed into a gale, and, to make matters 
worse, a thunderstorm burst over the already 
embarrassed vessel, which 
rapidly became uncon- 
trollable. 

Superhuman efforts were 
made to moor the tossing 
and swaying body of the 
great airship, but she leapt 
upwards and almost imme- 
diately burst into ames. A 
few seconds later she had 
crashed to earth, a mass of 
mangled aluminium and 
blazing envelope. 

The ruin of Zeppelin IV 
was a terrible blow to her 
inventor, more particularly 
as the financial loss incurred 
seriously jeopardized the 
position of the company that 
had been formed to aid him. 
But the German people ral- 
lied splendidly to his support. 
As soon as the disaster be- 
came known, subscriptions began to pour in, 
and before long the sum of £300,000° had 
been raised for the purpose of constructing 
further Zeppelins. 

Extraordinary skill in navigating the airships 
saved many of them from sharing the fate of 
Zeppelin IV. Several times they were in danger 
of being battered against tall buildings or 
trees. Zeppelin II, while manceuvring before 
the Kaiser, had to be landed in a high wind 
owing to the sudden breaking of one of her 
propeller blades, Trouble waa again experi- 
enced over the mooring of the huge hull as it 
rolled and pitched in the gale, and disaster was 
only averted by the courage and promptitude 
of a number of soldiers, who clung to the keel 
and remained at their difficult posts until a lull 
in the wind enabled the airship to be made 
fast satisfactorily. 
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Zeppelin L 419 wracked in the North Sea, tn the eater yea of the World War batches > 
flack, Sometimes adver-e wiads upeet the plan, “Thus Lenton 
Sometimes the Zeppelin motors broke down, when such incidents as shown here resulted, 


with a plan of concerte 
east coast come in for ai ion. 

Another of Zeppelin’s airships, the Deutsch- 
land, suffered disa ter through an attempt to 
land in a blustering wind, She was the first air 
vessel to be used for passenger service, and in 
the summer of 1910 made a successful voyage 
of over 300 miles. Later, with a crew of twelve 
men and about twenty passengers, she became 
unmanageable owing to propeller trouble, and, 
tossed about like a toy balloon in the wind, 
finally o ashed into a wood and was utterly 
wecked. This was another blow for the count. 

Securing Increased Stability 

Experts began to whisper that there were 
certain insurmountable defects in the rigid 
type of airship, but the German Government 
placed implicit faith in Zeppelins. Further 
experiments showed that greater motor power 
increaced the stabili'y of the airship. In 1909 
a Zeppelin made a successful voyage from 
Lake Constance to Munich in the teeth of a 
40-mile gale. Another cruised for thirty-eight 
hours on a special endurance trip. A third 
made a flight from Friedrichshafen to Berlin 
and back in twenty-seven hours, and, encoun- 
tering a 75-mile gale on the way, moored for 
three days in an open field without mishap. 

Between 1900 and 1919 the Zeppelin Cor- 
poration constructed 115 airships of the rigid 


THE AIR MONSTER FAILS AND DROPS HEADLONG INTO THE SEA 


COUNT ZEPPELIN 





were usually sent out, 


indon might escape, and towns on the 





type, three of which were experimental, nine 
specially designed for commercial use, forty 
for army and sixty-thres for naval use. Three 
airships, the Victoria Luwe, the Hansa, and 
the Sachsen, carried out betwoen them a 
total of 1,600 successful trips of an aggregate 
duration of 3,200 hours, covering a distance 
of 110,000 miles, or more than four times 
round the Equator, and without mishap to a 
single passenger. 

These figures, quoted from the Aircraft Year 
Book, are sufficient to establish the triumph of 
Count Zeppelin, Against them there is the final 
verdict of the inventor himself, who declared, 
after having lived to see Zeppelins extensively 
used both in peace and war, that in the future 
the rigid type of airship would not be able to 
compete with the aeroplane as a safe and swift 
mode of aerial transport, more particularly 
for military purposes. 

Balloon Used in Warfare 

An early occasion on which a balloon was 
used for warfare was at the battle of Fleurus in 
1794. The seronwut, Coutelle, ascended in a 
strong wind and made important observationa 
of the enemy’s dispositions. Napoleon was 80 
impressed by the value of the balloon for 
military purposes that he ordered one to be 
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made and took it with him on his Russian 
campaign. 

It was never used, for the British captured 
the frigate which was it to ite destina- 
taon. Nor was the gigantic dirigible built by 
the Russians in the same year (1812), and from 
which bombs were to be dropped, ever brought 
into action. It failed utterly at its trials. This 
chrigible was shaped like a sperm whale, and ite 


IN MEMORY OF A NOTABLE FEAT 





A stuking mooument 1m Bera, showing an adm 
citizens 


an Berlin of Zeppeln’s first arshup. 


propeller was designed on the ciple of a 
Tvs du, aod operttel by bend. = 

An interesting account of how the German 

Zeppelin commanders navigated their huge 

E during their visite to this country in tho 
earlier stages of the World War was provided 
by the first volume of the “German Official 
Naval History,” published in 1924. 

Four or five Zeppelins were usually sent cut 
together with a fixed plan of concerted attack. 
But more often than not their plan went 
astray owing to the breakdown of the Zeppelin 





Air Raids on England | 


anni baad For_ this be wen 

OF reason, Wi 
London sometimes escaped, towns on the east 
coast, such as Ipewich or Felixstowe, received 
the brunt of the attack. 

The Germans were evidently well acquainted 
with our coast-line and the position of our chief 
towns, for when they did get within sight of 
some particular place, they were generally 
right in their report of what they had 
seen and the damage they had done. In 
this respect the Zeppelin proved its worth 
as a means of observation in war time, 

On the first raid, for example, they 
recognized Hull, even though the street 
lamps had been painted on top. This was 
becuse it had been raining, and the damp 
pavements reflected the light upwards. 

One commander describes how he saw 
London clearly, “as a pool af light,” soon. 
after leaving Cambridge. He gives a 
detailed account of his journey over 
Aldwych, Linooln’s Inn, across Hyde 
Park, and then back to Charing Cross, 

The object of this raid was to destroy 
the great newspaper offices in Fleet Street, 
beet she ‘bomabe were actually Sen in 

‘Another commander was by the 
ia of Regent’s Park, which, he de- 
e , were shining as brightly as in 
time of peace. 

Our Air Defence Improves 
Doring the latter part of 1915 the re- 
ports become more exciting. The British 
air defence zephly jmprovets and Zeppelin 
commanders had to with searol 
lights, rockets, and anti- tlaureratt guns, 28 
well as attacks from British aeroplanes, 
mack thet beg all Sas boguemiy 

remar] it an to a} juently 
in the logbooks of the TZeppelia cone 
manders. At the same time they ex- 
Ivea as being thankful for 


pressed themsel 
ee the fact that the shells fired at them 
ganng at a, Zeppelin, erected to Soamemorate fhfiantune Ve, NOt er 


landing ‘Towards the end of 1915 the Germans 
found that we were learning how to deal 

with Zeppelins. But it was not till 1916 
that the first Zeppelin was brought down 
by sane of the much-dreaded inflammatory 

e! 

Zeppelin died on the 8th March, 1917, at 
Cherlottenburg. His labours bad resulted in 
the establishment of a unique workshop for the 
production of the most perfected form of rigid 
dirigible, and his will always be remembered 
as the most intelligent mind that had been 
brought to bear upon the problem of aerial 
navigation by the lighter-than-air method. 
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PATRIA, Ae Dimew 
On the arst October, 1520, Magellan in his search for a westward route to the Spice Islands, sighted the eastern entrance of 
the long-sought strait the Strat of Magellan Two of tus ships brought tidings of an ocean ahead but this Proved to be 
no mere than a large bay Calling # council of hus pilots and captains, the intrepid carcumnavigator declared that the 
voyage through the Stormy strait should be continued On the 28th November Magellan sailed ito the calm waters of 
the ocean, which, in contrast to the buffetings he had encountered in the strait, he called the Pacific 
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GROUP 2-NAVIGATORS MAGELLAN 


The FIRST to CROSS the PACIFIC OCEAN 


Ferdinand Magellan's Exploits on the Sca, and How He Discovered the Westward 
Passage to the Spice Islands and Fell Fighting Gamely to the Last 


PARTY of shipwrecked sailors stood in cajoled, then threatened, the orews obstinately 
- little groups on a small island in the refused to stay behind unless their officers 
Indian Ocean, anxiously awaiting the break stopped with them, and very quickly an ugly 
of day. It bad been a night of terror, a night situation arose. 
thet few of them had expected to survive. At this critical moment a short, handsome- 
__A few hours before, they had been wend- featured young officer, who had taken no part 
ing their way calmly and peacefully towards in the discusmon, stepped forward. He was 
Mozambique, on the east coast of Africa, bound Fernllo de Magalhites, more popularly known 
thence for Portugal, AN ILLUSTRIOUS NAVIGATOR as Ferdinand . 
. “Swear to me that you 
will bring help as quickly 
as you can,” he said, 
R “and I will remain here 
mm with the crews.” The 
H promise was made, and, 
¥ with the captains in 
M charge, the boata set 
out for India. True to 
their word, they dis- 
patched a vessel to the 
Yescue at the earliest 
possible moment, and, 




































them into a false sense 
of secunty. An unsus- 


pected peril had lurked 
in their path, and, al- 





pening, their two vessels 
had struck a reef. Tran- 
quilhty at once gave 
way to confusion, and, 


acramb! into their : * : after spending a fort- 
boats, the sailors had . night or ao on the island, 
succeeded in reaching M¥ Magellan and the crews 
the fmendly island on #4 were taken aboard and 
which they now stood. shipped to India to re- 
Their lives had pro- jom their comrades. 
videntially been a 4 The coolness and un- 
served, but they no (am selfirh heroism that Ma- 
reason to feel secure. ‘ ‘ gellan displayed on this 
The island might be ‘ F ‘ occasion were strikingly 


uninhabited, but more Figs ae charactenstio of one of 
bably it was = f ; . the inioet ince figures 
jome of a race — — in history. He was es- 
savages, who would show telint cro the Pocihe Ooen Hi was tieducsrerr sentially the man for an 
no merey to the un- ‘of the strat that bears bis name. emergency. The many 
invited strangera in their midst. The Portu- crises he was called upon to face in the course 
guese had few friends in that part of the world, of his adventurous career served to reveal the 
Tho first glimpse of daylight revealed the great strength of his character, his fearless- 
sunken hulls of their vessels, not far distant ness, ruthless determination, and unconquerable 
from the shore, but beyond hope of recovery. spirit. The record of hus life, a0 incomparably 
What were they to do? After a hurried rich in achievement, is without serious blemish. 
consultation the captains announced their Every man bas his faults, but it was given to 
intention of making for the coast of India, Magellan to have fewer than most. Indeed, 
about a hundred miles away. One great the only serious criticiam that can be offered 
problem remained to be solved. The boats sgainst him, exposed as he was to the full 
would not hold them all—who were to stay glare of publicity, is that at times he was 
behind? At first, no one volunteered. The guilty of rashness—a characteristic, bred of 
weather was calm, and there was a reasonable over-confidence and too much self-reliance, 
4 that the boats would reach India in that was destined to have fatal consequences. 
safety. But what fate would overtake those ‘The first European navigator to sail across 
who remained! ‘The perila of the open sea the Pacific Oocan, the discoverer of the strat 
were infinitely to be preferred to the unknown that bears his name, and the first to find a 
terrors of that little tropical island, First route over which ships could sail completely 
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round the globe—these are the achievements 

which entitle the name of Magellan to rank 

among the highest in the history of maritime 
Ov 

Tt was. Magellan's fortune to belong to a 
period remarkable for ita geographical dis- 
coveries, His was an age of excitement, a time 
when the whole of Spain and Portugal was 
ringing with the fame of such men as Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, and Balboa, Almost every 
month the world was being remapped ; fresh 
lands were being discovered east and west; 
numerous islands and vate tracts of continent 
were being conquered by enterprising European 
navigators ; gold and riches beyond the dreams 
of man were awaiting those who were bold 
enough to go in search of them. In this atmo- 
sphere of seething ambition and A exeggerated 
promise, Magellan grew to manhood. 

Born and Bred in Wild Surroundings 

Born in or about the year 1480, at Sabrosa, 
in the province of Traz-os-Montes, in north-east 
Portugal, his boyhood was spent in s rugged 
country amidst a rugged people. Nothing is 
known of his early days, but in such wild sur- 
roundings he probabl led an active life and was 
soon taught to fight his own battles. Whether 
he was the pride or the despair of his parents we 
are not told, and speculation would be futile. 
It is more than likel ly, however, that as a bo: 
he showed some promise of developing th the high 
intellect that characterized his m 

‘The son of a nobleman, he pursued mre studies, 
a8 was usual in those days, at the Portuguese 
Court, where he became one of the queen’s 
pages. Lisbon waa then one of the chief 
centres of maritime activity, and the youthful 
Magellan could not for long remain unmoved 
by what was taking place around him. He saw 
ships returning from the Indies, laden with 
precious metals and rich native produce. He 
saw men in their hundreds i een ee 
expeditions to “foreign parts.” He rub 
shoulders with men who had been out to the 
newly discovered lands, and who spoke in glow- 
ing terms of what they had seen. 

Hundreds who left Portugal in search of a 
fortune never returned. That he knew, but 
the element of danger only added lustre to the 
project in his eyes. How could the indolent, 
formal life at Court compare with such a glorious 
existence as these wonderful tropical countries 
offered to the man who would embrace it ? 

Volunteers for a Voyage to India 
any eurprise were felt when, in 1504, 
Magellan left Court and volunteered to jon a 
fleet setting out for India, it could have been 
only because he had not taken such a step 
earlier. Francisco d’Almeida had recently been 
appointed ruler over the territory in India that 


To India with Almeida 


had been annexed for Portugal, and it was under | 
this brilliant, strong, and loyal officer that 
Magellan saw his early service. No better 
model for an ambitious young man, about to 
his foot on the lowest rung of the ladder 
that led to world-fame, could possibly have been 
found. It was a stroke of good fortune for 
Magellan, and he took full advantage of it. 
Receives His First Battle-scars 

Almeida’s fleet, one of the largest ever dis- 
patched on a voyage of discovery up to that 
time, left for India in March, 1605. Not many 
months elapsed before found himseif 
pl into the throes of excitement. A taste 
of what was in store for him came when the 
Portuguese landed on the east const of Africa 
and stormed the fortress of Mombasa. A 
little later, on reaching India, Almeida’s force 
was in constant conflict with the Moors, and 
in one fierce engagement Magellan received his 
first battle-scars. 

It was an easy matter to appoint the Portu- 
guese commander Viceroy of India, but the 
taak of enforcing his authority over the cosmo- 
politan inhabitants bristled with difficulties. 
‘The Moors did not lack support. Helped by 
native rulers, by Malays, and by the levies of 
the Sultan of Egypt, they offered stern resist- 
ance, and during the many battles that took 
place on land and sea Mogelien greatly distin- 
guished himself. His fearlesaness and personal 

became bywords. 

In 1509, he joined an expedition to Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula, and later he probably 
took part in the assaults on Goa and Malacca, 
The capture of the latter place opened the way 
to the Moluccas or Spice Islands, which were 
popularly supposed to contain riches surpassing 
even those of the New World. It was, therefore, 
an event of supreme importance, which could 
not fail to have impressed Magellan, and from 
that moment the Spice Islands and his future 
were to be inseparably associated. 

Growing Appetite for Adventure 

After an absence of seven years he returned 
to Portugal, and was given promotion as a 
reward for his services. Less now than ever 
was he resigned to a life of inactivity. Before 
another year had elapsed he joined an expedition 
against some rebellious Moors in Morocco. 
Although not much opposition was offered to 
the Portuguese, received a severe 
wound in the leg, which left him slightly but 
permanently lame. fGhortly afterwards there 
occurred an incicon’ that was to prove the 
turning-point in his career. 

He and another office: had been given the 
custody of booty captured from the defeated 
Moors, and, some cattle having mysteriously 
disappeared, he was accused of having sold 
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it to the natives. Indignant at having such a 
dishonourable charge hanging over his head, he 
immediately returned home to offer a personal 
explanation to the king. The lstter had 
already received from Morocco an exaggerated 
account of the affair, and by the time Magellan 
arrived opinion at Court was definitely hostile 
to him. Nevertheless, with complete self- 
possession and no little audacity, he chose that 
very moment to press for promotion which he 
considered to be long overdue. 
Loses the Favour of King Manoel 

When King Manoel had recovered from his 
astonishment, he angrily ordered Magellan to 
return to Morocco, there to meet the charges 
with which he was faced. Nothing would 
have pleased the young officer more than to 
have his conduct investigated, but the matter 
was allowed to drop, and he had to be satisfied 
with this semi-confession of his innocence. As 
soon ag he could, Magellan returned once more 
to Lisbon, hoping to restore himself in the 
king’s favour. It was a hopeless quest. The 
king refused to listen to him, and it did not 
take Magellan long to realize that all chance of 
achieving any glory in his country’s service 
had definitely vanished. 

Deleted and conscious of a bitter resentment 
at the unjust treatment he had received, 
Magellan turned away from Manoel’a Court, and 
a little later he publicly renounced his nation- 
ality. None but @ man of iron resolution and 
ruthless determination could have taken 80 
drastic a step, and if it earned him the abuse of 
successive generations of his countrymen, it at 
Jeast removed the fetters that threatened to 
curb his remarkable enterprise. That act of 
Magellan’s was destined to have far-reaching 
consequences, for it robbed Portugal of the fade- 
Jess glory that was now to accrue to Spain, her 
great rival in maritime discovery. 

Crosses Over to Seville 

Accompanied by s handful of discontented 
fellow-countrymen, Magellan crossed over to 
Seville in 1517 and became the guest and firm 
friend of Diogo Barbosa. Their friendship was 
cemented soon afterwards by "8 mar- 
riage with Barbosa’s daughter, Beatriz, but the 
union, although happy, was short-lived. Only 
eighteen months had they spent together when 
the navigator embarked on his ill-fated voyage, 
and soon the spectre of tragedy invaded their 
home. Shortly after the mournful news of 
Magellan’s death reached Seville, his widow lost 
her little son, and the dual shock had fatal 
consequences. 

Encouraged by favourable reports received 
from a friend who had remained in the Moluccas, 
Magollan planned a further expedition to that 
part of the globe. He intended this time, 
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Renounces His Nationality 


however, to attempt to reach the islands 
sailing westward. Like Columbus, he believed 
it was possible to reach the east by sailing west, 
and he determined to complete, if he could, 
the work already accomplished by the distin- 

i Genoese . The existence of a 
great South Sea, separating the New World— 
discovered by Columbus—from the eastern 

yvinees of the Old World, had been proved by 
Balboa, and the problem confronting Magellan 
was to find a passage through the southern 
continent of the New World that would take 
him to the ocean beyond. Scientista of that 
day were sceptical of the existence of such a 
channel, but Magellan was confident that one 
would be found. 

Taken Before the King of Spain 

His proposal to go in search of the mysterious 
strait had been contemptuously rejected by 
King Manoel of Portugal, and the dauntless 
navigator now sought to interest: young King 
Charles of Spain in his projects. The king’s 
advisera at first showed no more sympathy 
with Magellan’s plans than had Manoel, but 
one of them, Juan de Aranda, possessing more 
insight than the others, interested himself in 
the proposal and took Magellan and his fellow 
cosmographer, Ruy Faleiro, before the king. 

There was a mutual understanding between 
Spain and Portugal at that time that the former 
country should concentrate on discoveries in 
a westerly direction, leaving the east to her 

ighbours. Magellan’s contention, therefore, 


Delighted beyond measure at obtaining royal 
support, Magellan lost no time in making 
preparations for his voyage. His intentions, 
however, became known in Lisbon, and per- 
sistent efforts were made to persuade him to 
abandon his project. When these were seen to 
be of no avail, many former countrymen of his 
openly advocated that he should be assassinated 
but, apart from a few hindrances and delays 
engineered 


and by the summer of 1519 his five ships were 
in readiness for sailing. 
The Vesseis of His Little Fleet 
None of the vessels waa very serviceable, and 
the largest—the Santo Anionto—was only 120 
tons burden. Magellan hoisted his flag in the 
second largest, the Trinidad, the other three 
ships being the Concepcion, the Vittoria, and the 
iago, A large number of articles, including 
many thousand bells, were taken to be bartered, 
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with the natives, and the equipment in other 
Tespects was on a generous scale, Mass was 
celebrated, prayers were offered up for the 
success of the expedition, and in September, 
amidst scenes of mingled grief and rejoicing, 
anchor was weighed and the little fleet started 
on its memorable voyage. Fortunately none of 
the adventurers knew what the future held. 
‘Triumph was to be achieved, but never waa it 
to be so hard-earned, never was victory to be 
so dearly purchased. 

Before they sailed, Magellan and 
Faleiro had ‘apparently disagreed. 
For some reason, at any rate, 
Faleiro detached himself from the 
expedition, Magellan had reason 
to believe, therefore, that he would 
be left in undisputed command, but 
he was speedily to be disillusioned. 
From the first, certain of his 
captains were inclined to dispute 
his authority, but he did not be- 
come seriously apprehensive until 
one day he received a letter from 
his father-in-law, warning him 
against treachery. ‘This induced 

to regard in a graver light 
the repested insults he received 
from Juan de Cartagena, captain 
of the Santo Antonio, and the 
climax was reached when, nearing 
the coast of South America, the 
latter bluntly refused to take orders 
from the commander. 

Cartagena Mistakes His Man 

Cartagena was soon made to 
realize that he had mistaken his 
man. Magellan was the last person 
to brook interference with his plans, 
and without further ado he had 
the surprised captain arrested _and 

mm strict confinement. Thus 
the first bout ended in Magellan’s 
favour, but the struggle was far 
from being over. 

The expedition arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro in December without other 
untoward incident, and, after enter- “ 
ing the harbour, made a short stay 
to give them an opportunity of 

ing with the natives. Quanti-_ fs 
ties fish, sweet potatoes, or fruit were wile 
lingly exchanged by the natives for such 

igible articles as a mirror, a fish-hook, a 
comb, or a small bell. Perhaps the luckiest 
person of all, however, was the chronicler of 
the voyage, an Italian named Antonio Piga- 
fetta, who received several fowls in exchange 
for a court card from a pack of playing cards. 

To Pignfetta, more than to anyone else, the 
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world is indebted for the history of the voyage, 
Magellan apparently did not keep a journal, 
or, if he did, it was not preserved. Even the 
Ttalian’s account is not entirely authentic, for it 
is a medley of hearsay evidence and personal 
experience, but at least Pigafetta could claim 
that his story was written in picturesque lan- 
guage. Thus quaintly he describes a bird 
encountered on the voyage : “ There is one kind 
of bird of such a nature that when the female 


THE NAVIGATOR IN HIS FLAGSHIP 


fr 
08 
LS ae meoneeee 
wishes to lay her eggs, she goes and lays them 
on the back of the male, and there it is that the 
eggs are hatched. This kind have no feet, and 
are always in the sea.” 

His description of the terrors inspired by the 
sight of » storm at its height at sea, is no less 
graphic. “The body of St. Elmo appeared to 
us on many occasions,” he wrote. “ One very 
dark night it appeared in the form of a fire, 
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lighted on the mainmast, where if remained 
two hours, comforting us greatly, for we were 
in tears, only expecting the hour of perishing.” 
‘The appearance of St. Elmo’s fire—in reality, 
a very rate kind of lightning—was always 
regarded as a good sign, for “ when this light 
once descends on a vessel, she is never lost.” 

Leaving Rio, Magellan sailed down the coast 
of South America, eagerly searching for tho 
strait that would take them into the Pazific. 
Though he made many interesting discoveries, 
he could not find the long-sought-for channel, 
and he was finally driven, by severe storms 
and the cold weather, to seek winter quarters 
in a bay on the coast of Pai The crews 
at once began to show signs of discontent, and 
their drooping spirits were not revived when an 
order was made that their rations were to be 
reduced. The expedition, and, with it, Magel- 
Jan’s career, had reached the most critical 
stage of its hiatory. 

Life More Precious than Riches 

Few of the voyagers were sanguine enough to 
think that they would discover the strait, and 
they asked themselves daily for what 
they were being kept in that cold, stormy 
part of the world, insufficiently fed and in 
constant danger of their lives. Much better to 
return at once to sunny Spain, they said, and 
let it be known that the great continent of the 
New World extended without a break to the 
Antarctic regions. Life was far more precious 
to then | ee the gold and rich spices of the 


promi nd. 

At first Magellan’s attempts at pacification 
were successful. He appealed to their sense 
of duty and honour, drew a glowing picture of 
the glory that was awaiting them, and stated 
that he was determined never to return to 
Europe except by pursuing a westerly route. 
His appeal did not fall entirely on deaf ears, 
as he had cause to remember with gratitude a 
sboct tune bekeintns Lad the more discon- 
tented amongst the crew became increasingly 
bold and rebellious, and signs were not wanting 
that only a match was required to ignite the 
glowing embers of revolt. 

Cartagena Foments a Mutiny 

One dark night the blow fell. Cartagena was 
teleased, and, accompanied by the captain of 
the Concepcion, he boarded the Santo Antonio 
and forced her Portuguese commander to 
surrender, By the morning the Vitoria also 
had been led to join in the mutiny. 
The little Santiago apparently remained Joyal. 
When news of the revolt was communicated 
© Magellan, matters had already gone so far 
that to attempt to come to terms with the 
rebels was hopeless. 

Swift, decisive action was called for, and this 


l Determined to Press On | 





the resolute “ captain-general” saw waa forth- 
coming. A handful of men sufficed to win 
back the Vitoria, Then Magellan was at 
liberty to engage his old enemy, Cartagena. 
During the day no attempt was made to attack 
the mutineers, but at night the commander 
closed the passage of the harbour to prevent 
any escape, and bore down on the two ships. A 
short, sharp fight ensued, the battle was won, 
and the rebellion was quelled. As an example 
to the rest of his men, Magellan had the ring- 
leader executed, while Cartagena was taken 
ashore and there left to his fate. 
Good Comes Out of Evil 

Although at first it threatened disaster to 
the expedition, the mutiny served more than 
one useful purpose. It revealed Magellan as 
@ man of action as well as of words ; it greatly 
enhanced his reputation among the crew; it 
reduced the possibility of further trouble of a 
like nature to @ minimum ; and it left Magellan 
in undisputed authority. It was, therefore, 
with the highest hopes that he set sail again in 
the middle of October, when spring arrived 
with its promise of calmer weather. 

The Santiago had meantime been wrecked 
while on reconnaissance duty, but the other four 
vessels bravely withstoo! tho terrible storms 


and escaped disaster. At length, on the 21st 
October, their patience and long-continued 
sufferings real their reward. Rounding a 
promontory, lan saw before him the 


strait, in whose existence he had so steadfastly 
believed, and which was ever afterwards to 
bear his name. As Columbus was actually 
the first European to set eyes on the New 
World, so was Magellan the first to descry the 
strait that was to open the Pacific Ocean to the 
civilized world. 
Tidings of 2 Great Ocean 

Half afraid that his eyes were deceiving him, 
Magellan sent two of his ships ahead to dis- 
cover where the passage would lead them, Not 
for two or three days were his anxieties com- 
pletely allayed, but when at last the ships 
returned and reported that the strait led to a 
great ocean beyond, his heart was full of 
Fejoicing, and the fleet proceeded. 

Before very long the “ocean” proved to 
be nothing but a large bay in the strait, and 
when they realized this, Magellan's officers 
sought to persuade the commander to return to 
Spain and bring out a larger fleet before attempt- 
ing to explore the mighty South Sea. Magellan, 
however, would not listen to their counsel. To 
turn back when one of the greatest geographical 
discoveries of all time was within his grasp and 
his life’s dream was on the eve of realization, 
was unthinkable, 

So the little fleet, led by its indomitable 
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commander, continued ita journey, end for 
over a month battled its way through the 
storms and strong currents of the 365-mile 
strait. On the 28th November, 1520, excited 
shouts and the booming of cannon told 1 Magellan 
thet “the great western ocean" 
reached, and with feelings too deep ms pty 
sion he gazed acroas the mighty expanse of water 
slowly unfolding before him. This ocean, dis- 
covered by Balboa seven years before, looked 

go calm and peaceful that he named it the 
Pacific Three only of the remaining ships 
completed the passage. The largest—the Santo 
Antonio—had turned back to Spain, where, 
in order to hide their cowardice, the deserters 
spread false reports of Magellan’s harsh conduct, 
cruelty, and dilatoriness, 

WHENCE MAGELLAN SET OUT FOR INDIA 


The tower of Belem, near the mouth of the Tagus, erected 


in 1520 to protect shipping. | From Belem 


on his first voyage, Francisco d’Almeida, first Viceroy 
of India, endian tnd India Magellan received his first battle-scars. 


Their plight soon became terrible in the 
extreme. So low did the provides ae that 
rats and leather were looked uj 
and, as a result of lack of f cd of dvieking 
water that had turned thick and yellow, many 
deaths from scurvy occurred. Over 
days elapsed from the time they left the strait 
until they reached the Ladrones—probably 
the island of Guam. Here they were able 
to obtain fresh provisions and water, but the 
hostility of the natives drove them to the 
Philippines, where they arrived a week later. 
Anxious for the safety of the expedition, 
Magellan took great pains to establish friendly 
relations with the various native kings, and after 
the ugual exchange of presenta he entered into a 
treaty of peace with the king of Cebu. 

Magellan's profession of friendship admirably 





A Treacherous King 


suited the plans of this treacherous monarch, 
and, in order to please the European navigator, 
he even consented to be baptized, and allowed 
his people to be converted to the Catholic faith. 
Fired with religious zeal, Magellan was induced 
to undertake an expedition against the neigh- 
ing island of Mactan, in order to conquer 
it for the “ Catholic ” king of Cebu, and on the 
27th April, 1521, he made a bold attack on the 
natives, who had gathered along the shore. 
Killed by the Natives 

It waa a fatal error of judgment. Com- 
pletely outnumbered, his little army reached the 
coast only to be swept back into the sea. 
Magellan himself, badly wounded, but courage- 
ous to the last, was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat with several of the natives, but at 
le , still © was over- 
ies, Sane oe 

When the fight was over, an effort was made 
to secure his body, but the natives obstinately 
refused to hand this over. His remains were 
accordingly laid to rest in the island of Mactan, 
where a monument was afterwards erected to 
bis cherished memot 

After the death in the gallant 
Pact? pep oie? May a Pair 

ty, gellan’s 
in-law, eer ney assumed command, They were 
however, to survive their leader only 
vy As few a. Lared: aabaze by the king of 
on the e gente, 
they and aera otbeas ee ie 
The Vittoria alone Remains 

The survivors set fire to one of the three 
remaining vessels and escaped to the Spice 
Islands. Another vessel became so leaky that 
she had to be abandoned, and, when the last 
stage of the voyage was entered upon, the rapidly 
decaying Vittora, laden with spices, was ali 
that remained of a brave little fleet. 
With water pouring into her hold so quickly 
that her crew never left the pumps day or 
night for nearly a month, she rounded the 
‘ope and reached Seville on the 
8th September, 1622. 

Of the original expedition that had set out 
almost three before, only Sebastian del 
Cano, who had succeeded to the command, 
and about eighteen Europeans remained. These 
men had accomplished the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. So, too, had their gallant 
commander, the brilliant and lovable ag oe 
Pe aay, ob Beet to the tale’ of Mactan for on 

it expedition he had penetrated 6° 
tude farther east than the spot whero ne 
and which he had reached from the west. 

[See “ First Voyage Round the World by Magellan,” 


published by the Hakluyt Soclety (1874); and Lits, by 
¥. H. H. Guillemard (1800),] a aa Sate, i 


‘their 0a; 
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GROUP _3.—SUSINESS BUILDERS 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


NORTHCLIFFE the NAPOLEON of the PRESS 


e is only Willing to Devote 


The Great 
A Strona facial resemblance to the Little 
* Corporal as pictured in popular prints, 
& similar power of concentrated and sustained 
effort, a marked likeness af methods though 
applied to @ different sphere, and a personality 
at once particularly forceful and peculiarly 
magnetic caused cartoon- 
ista of pen and pencil 
to dub and portray Vis- 
count Northoliffe as “ the 
Napoleon of the Press.” 
Alfred Charles William 
Harmeworth, the most 
powerful newspaper P 
magnate of the first two 
decades of the twentieth 
century, was born at 
Chapelizod, near Dublin, 
on the 15th July, 1865. 
He was the eldest of 
fourteen children, in- 
cludi: “a compact 
band of brothers,” as 
he admitted in after 
years, “‘all interested in 
the promotion of the 
family fortunes.” His 
father was a barrister, 
and, ag is not unusual 
in the most well-meaning 
of parents, he wished 
his son to follow his 
profession. He had 
him photographed in 
wig and gown, doubt- 
Jess with the intention 
of showing the portrait 
to the sitter when the 
latter had won success 
at the Bar. In this he 
reckoned without his 
namesake, who contested 
the idea with such for- 
ensic phility a the tn 
man Ww com- 5 
pelled to give way to sports, including 
the boy of letters. Many years after, by @ 
strange irony not unusual in human affairs, 
the successful pleader became principal pro- 
prietor of The Times Law Reports. 
‘The future viscount’s sympathies were with 
the tand the future. The past fascinsted 
him but little. Previous, to Doing Placed be 
a] of a private tutor, he went z 
in Be ‘John's ‘Wood, London. One of his 
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bis bo: 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC CYCLIST 


a days Alfred Harmsworth 
cychst, an alo took an active part in several other larger fields of en- 


ournalist Who said: “There is no Task a Man cannot Accomplish if 


Himself Day and Night to it” 


playmates describes him at that time as “a 
typical, jolly, blue-eyed schoolboy, a sunny 
Li with Jaughing eyes, and a dash of dare- 
devil, full of life and fun, and with no self- 
consciousness.” Alfred Harmsworth was keen 
on athletics, including cricket, football, and 
cycling, and he made a 
fine collection of birds’ 


eggs. 

He started a school 
magazil and some 
evidence of his seif- 
reliance is afforded by 
his editorial outlook. “ I 
have it on the best 
authority,” he writes in 
No. 1, “that the paper 
is to be a great success.” 
The sequel is to be found 
in No. 2, in which he 
B announced, “I am glad 
to say that my predio- 
flo as to the succeas a 
tho magazine prove 
accurate.” Even in 
those early days he 
showed thet he had 
commercial as well as 
literary ability, for 
double numbers were 
frequent. On the other 
hand, he showed no Jean- 
ing towards mathema- 
tics. If he could mako 
™ money he was content 
to let others count it 
for him. 

He contributed to the 
loca] paper, and showed 
generally that he had a 
natural bent towards 
journalism. As his out- 
look on life and letters 
was a keen Widened, he sought for 


» 


easctost, and: football deavour and submitted 

articles to Bicycling News, the property of 

Mr. William Iliffe, whose firm, under the name 

of Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., is now one of the lar- 

publishers of technica] literature in the 

world. The contributions were duly accepted, 

and the young writer eventually became 

associate-editor of the journal, following a 

brief occupation of the editorial chair of Youth, 

@ journal owned by Sir William Ingram, and 
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a spell of hard work and small pay as a free- 
lance. He afterwards confessed that during 
the eighteen months he was with Mr. William 
Tiiffe he “ iearnt much from him.” 
Harmsworth was now twenty-one years of 
age, with a few hundred pounds in the bank 
and a burning ambition to own a daily news- 
paper. Unfortunately, his capital was not 
sufficient to produce even a single issue of the 
journal he had in mind, but that did not debar 
him from keeping his main object in view. 
‘Waa it possible to start 
in a small way and 
gradually build up a 
business that would 
eventually enable him 
to save sufficient 
money to start the 
paper that was already 
ed in his busy 
brain? There was a 
chance, remote enough 
in very truth, but he 
took it. He did not 
fear failure because 
he refused to recog- 
nize its possibility. 
He started publish- 
ing little books for 
the masses, and wrote 
“A Thousand Ways ti ie 


Earn a Living.” 
latter was ied in 
May, re a one 


the light 

of peony events, 

@ few sentences from 

his chapter on Jour- 

naligm are of consider- 
able interest : 

The Press affords a 


to 
write freely and with judg- This photograph was taken 
ment upon a» variety of 
subjects, to expert short- 
hand writcrs, and to specialists in any of the prominent 
branches of usoful knowledge. 

It gives no scope fe a ‘genius, or genuine originslity 
and powers of composition, and the work ie frequently 
wevere. The remuneration is about equal to that of 
® firet-cless bank, but, as in most other branches of 
menial Iabour, the earnings depend almost entirely 

pon personal capabilities. 

hare is impossible to hide succeasful newspaper work 
under a bushel. Rival newspaper proprietors are 
ever on the look-out for smart men, and are loath to 
lose a valuable assistant, for it is « known fact in the 
newspaper world that the majority of new ventures 
are promoted by newspaper men who have been under- 
paid or unfairly dealt with by their employers. A good 
men haa, , excellent prospects of advancement. 


Tt saye much for the energy and thoroughness 
of the author of this novel encyclopedia that 


Fer 


‘ 





while 
his world. tour’ Ho embarked on, this, holiday to recuperate Over 700,000 
Tus health after = rather serious throat operation, 


Founding Answers] 


he dealt with such diversified subjects as the 
care of lunatics, ballet-dancing, and brick 
makes. He correctly summed-up the then 

licy of suppressing all attempts at 
style 80 ae as literary composition was con- 
cermed. Journalism at that time was of the 
most stereotyped description. To state a fact 


in an attractive way waa regarded as 9 grievous 
sin. When Northcliffe invaded the realm of the 
daily Press he completely reversed this policy. 

In June, 1888, the enterprising ¥ 


WHILE ON HIS WORLD TOUR 


young jour- 
it founded Anawera 
, the 
title of which was 
afterwards shortened 
to the now familiar 
Answers. It made no 
great impression on 
the public when it was 
launched, for only 
about 13,000 copies 
were sold of the first 
issue. The editor, 
harbouring his slender 
resources, wrote much 
of the contents him- 
self, and it was not 
until _ autumn coe 
the following year that 
the periodieat really 
began to make sub- 
stantial . He 
banceit sere the un- 


of 
Es aa to the reader 


who succeeded. in giv- 
ing the nearest calcu- 
lation of the amount 


Lord Northcliffe was on On @& 


petitors took part, and 
as each of them was required to give the 
names and addresses of five of his friends, the 
acheme was a magnificent advertisement. 


magazine 

way that quite astonished less enterprising pro- 
Prietors, who consoled themselves with the 
thought that young Harmsworth was rapidly 
neering his Waterloo. The one small room 
Paternoster Row, rented at 15s, a week, waa 
left for a suite of offices in Fleet Street, which 
in turn was vacated for a bui near the 
pep deny arrears taal 





A New Venture 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


THE SURREY SEAT OF BRITAIN'S GREATEST JOURNALIST 


Sutton Place, the country seat of Lord Northcliffe, near Guildford, Surrey, Here he spent most of the httle lesure that the 


emgencies of 


permitted hum, He had another seat—Elmwood—at St. Peter’ 


mm the Ine of Thanet, During 


the World War enemy asreraft made repeated attempts to bomb this residence, 





the rear. The business, aa its founder after- 
wards admitted, went through a greater period 
of adversity than most ventures, Jt had all 
kinds of difficulties to face, and for many months 
“experienced atruggles com) with which 
those of some other suci newspapers were 
of but little account. But out of adversity 
came knowledge and determmation, and the 
narrowness of our circumstances compelled us 
to probe every detail of newspaper production, 
Little by httle the busmess grew.” 

Buys the Evening News 

The early vision of a daily paper was not 
allowed to fade, but Alfred Harmsworth’s 
invasion of the realm of newspaperdom came 
in e way that nerther he nor hus business nvals 
anticipated. In 1804 the London Evening News 
‘was for sale, and two enterpnsing young Journ- 
alists obtained an option to purchase it. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to raise the 
necessary capital, a friend suggested to one of 
them that they should approach the enterprising 
founder of Answers. At firet Harmsworth was 
not enthusiastic, but after a personal examina- 
tion of the books and machinery he decided to 
buy the property. The Evening News had 
never paid a dividend to its former proprietors, 
but in twelve months it had “turned the 
corner” and earned over £14,000. 

In 1894 be also equipped and financed the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic Expedition, which 
explored Franz Josef Land. The Windward, 
a staunch Scottish whaler, was secured, and 
the band of adventurers established their head- 


For biegrapbies aot inciuded is 


quarters at Cape Flora, the big wooden house 
in which they hved being called “ Elmwood,” 
after Harmsworth’s seaside home at St. Peter’s, 
near Broadstairs. The most dramatic incident 
that occurred was the meeting of Mr. F, G. 
Jackson with Dr. Nansen. Says the former : 


On the 17th June (1606) I met, Dr. Nansen, three 
mules out on the floc to the south-south-cant of Cape 
Flora, under most extractdmary crrcumstances. He 
hed wintered ms rough hu. withm a mile or two of 
our northern mut m 159%, and this sprmg we unhnow- 
ingly cawe to within # fen nulee of his winter quarters, 
Ho had left the ram with one companion, and reached 
the latitude of 86 deg. 14 nun., travelling north-caxt 
from the spot where be had left hus ship (which was 
in #4 deg, north latitude, 102 deg. cast longitude), 
It hes been ® great pleasure to me to be the firt person 
‘to congratulate hum on hs great success, Cur mec ting 
Yas all the more remarkable as Nansen, owing to the 
grat discrepancies in Payer's map and to the fact that 
hus two watches had stopped, was entarcly uncertain 
of bis whereabouts, He, on the other hand, was quite 
unaware of our presenco im Frany Jot Land, and 
exprvsed the grestest surprise and the lnvebest satis 
factron in meeting with us. 

Preparations for the Morning Journal 

Having successfully embarked on the stormy 
pea of daily journslism, Alfred Harmsworth 

to make his preparations for the launch. 
ing of the mornmmg journal that had been his 
“vision splendid” since youth. He worked 
quietly and confidently, and even found time 
to contest Porter-outh as Conservative can- 
didate in the General Election ba 1895. ae 
building was secured, machmery ordered, 
correspondents enrolled. Tria) numbers, which 
never saw the light of day outside the premises 
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in which they were printed, were produced and 
criticized. After eighteen months of prepara- 
tion No. 1 of the Daily Mail was published on 
the 4th May, 1896, and 397,215 copies were sold. 
Alfred Harmsworth was then thirty of 
age. For two days and nights he remained in 
the office, after which he went home and slept 
for twenty-two hours, and even then he did not 
awake of his own accord. 

With characteristic Enterprise, & series of 
express trains was Org! when the South 
African war broke out in 1899, so that the 
newspaper might reach sll parts of the country. 

WIFE OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Ym 2888 Lord Northcliffe (then Alfred Harmsworth) married 
Mary Elizabeth, the daughter of Robert Milner, of Kidlington, 





ford. She is now the wife of Sir Robert Hudson. 


Some time later a northern edition of the Daily 
Mail was printed and published in Manchester, 
and the continental Daily Mail was established 
with head offices in Paris. 

Having purchased the Weekly Dispatch in 
1903, Harmaworth’s thoughts turned in the 
direction of a morning newspaper for women, 
to be called by the appropriate title of the 
Daily Mirror, Despite the most careful pre- 
paration and lavish expenditure on publicity, 
it waa, to use its proprietor’s own words, an 
“abject failure.” Eventually, after £100,000 
had been swallowed up, Harmsworth decided 
to “ make an experiment with it” by reducing 
ita price from one penny to a halfpenny, and 


+ Acquires The Times 


remodelling it a8 an illustrated journal for both 
sexes. The enlargement of ita scope turned 
failure into triumph, necessitating a new home 
and additional machinery. In a period of 
eight months the sales jumped from 30,000 to 
over 200,000 copies a day. Eventually, the 
founder transferred the Daily Mirror to his 
brother, Lord Rothermere. The ultimate am- 
bition of many journalists is to become editor 
of The Times, but it was not that of Harms- 
worth, who aspired to its proprietorship. He 
had nursed this hope in secret for many yeara, 
and in 1908 it became a reality. the 
many innovations which he introduced was the 
reduction in price to one penny, a more business- 
like arrangement of ite contents, the instal- 
lation of modern printing machinery, and the 
improvement of ita cable services. 
His Greatest Hobby 
Created a baronet in 1904 and a baron in 


Society he took little interest. He had no time 
to waste. Work was his greatest hobby, and he 
got through an amazing quantity of it, despite 
frequent spells of ill-health. Although he never 
suffered fools gladly, he forgave readily enough 
if a member of the staff showed that an error 
was not the reault of neglect or carelessness. 

“ Concentrate your energies and work hard,” 
was his advice to the beginner. ‘ Launch out 
in new experiments, never be afraid to have 
the courage of your opinions, Fix the lines 
you want to travel along and keeponthem. It 
is often impossible to tell just where the Ltr | 
opportunity lies. There may be an element 
chance in the matter, This is illustrated by an 
old Persian saying about a certain pavement 
that was supposed to have lumps of gold under 
it. The man who should lift none of the pave- 
ment, the saying went, would get none of the 
gold. He who should lift part of it might, or 
might not, find gold. But if he should lift all 
of it, he would obtain the treasure.” 

An Example of His Foresight 

Northcliffe had a truly marvellous faculty for 
looking ahead. For instance, Mr. 

Aspden, an old colleague, says that even at the 
time when the Evening News was purchased, 
the Chief, as he was invariably termed by those 
who worked with him, scented the grnpowder 
of a great conflict from afar. “There is 
going to be a big War,” he remarked, “and 
when it comes all my penny and halfpenny 
periodicals will be snuffed out. Circulations 
% periodicals will go down, but the circulation 
of news] Ts will up.” His foresight waa 
further evidenced a 1906 by the foundation, 
in association with Lord Rothermere, of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company for 
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“His Interest in Science 


PRESENTED TO 


THE WINNER OF 


In th 


wurmen piloting heavier than air machines 





ie early days of aviation, Lord Northel:fie cid much to stimulate interest by of 
than ‘The pcture: 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


A DAILY MAIL PRIZE FOR FLYING 





large sums of money for competition 


shows him with Jean Conneau, who adopted the pseudonym 


of André Beaumont, after he had won the Desly Mes! £20,000 for a fight round Great Brita, in 1911, 


the supply of newsprint. This great concern 
now owns no fewer than 3,400 square miles of 
foreat in Britain’s first colonial possession, with 
paper mills, town , rai!..ays, and steamers, 

Northeliffe was a great believer in the pro- 
greas of science, and though he was by no means 
of @ mechanical turn of mind, machinery had a 
strange fascination for him. He was one of 
the earliest drivers of a motor-car, he made 
descents in submarines, and when aircraft were 
apt to be considerably more unstable than is 
now the case, he took # trip in an aeroplane. 

‘His Prizes for Aviation 

With the development of aviation he had 
much to do, and by way of encouragement he 
announced a prize of £10,000 for a flight 
from London to Manchester by eeroplane. This 
was in 1906, and two similar sums were after- 
wards offered, Although he fully appreciated 
the possibilites of aerial navigation for peaceful 
purposes, his main interest was in ite develop- 
ment for use in war, In vain he the 
Government to build aircraft on an extensive 
scale, and he was a most convinced believer in 
a powerful snd efficient navy, which he never 
ceased to advocate. 
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Has influence on the course of the World War 
of 1914-1928 was far reachmg. Never a believer 
in half-measu.es, he fought by word and deed 
with relentleas purpose. ‘For years he had 
refrained from puberty, content to plan and 
work behind the scenes, but then he came out 
into the bmelight, He waa at once the most 
praised and the moat hated men in the Empire. 

Strongly Urges a Blockade 

He called loudly for Lord Kitchener to 
assume command of the War Office, and he 
afterwards cnticized him without remorse for 
the shortage of ammunition. He pleaded for 
national service until it became a reality. He 
urged the necessity for the tightening-up of 
the blockade, and when he received information 
that the Gallipoli expedition was serving no 
useful purpose, he used his powerful influence 
for its withdrawal. When he was convinced 
that the Asquith Ministry was less efficient 
than he thought it ought to be the support of 
hs news) was_ wit wn in favour of 
Mr. Lio; leorge. If he acted as a dictator it 
was because he felt that he was called upon to 
do 80 by his own inner convictions, 

In Germany, Northcliffe was regarded with 
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particular hatred. The Anti-Northeliffe Mail, 
filled with vitriolic abuse, afforded him much 
amusement, and a medal to the dishonour of 
the “‘moulder of the English mind” was 
struck. On one side was a half-length 

of the principel proprietor of The Times, with 
& most demoniac expression on hie face, and 
on the reverse he was represented as a fiend 
setting fire to the world and handing out copies 
of his newspapers to feed the flames. 

Elmwood Bombed by Aircraft 

During one of the several di er attacks 
in the Channel, the library of his house at St. 
Peter’s was hit by a shell splinter, and a woman 
and two children were killed in a neighbour- 
ing cottage. Attempts were made to bombard 
Elmwood by aircraft, without disastrous results, 
and, although he had a dug-out for the use of 
his housebold and friends, he seldom sought 
cover in it, When the warning siren was 
heard he just went on with what was occupying 
him at the moment, for he was a man of iron 
courage and something of a fatalist. 

Lord Northeliffe paid many visits to the 
various fronts, and wrote a number of articles 
for his newspapers on what he saw and heard, 
some of which were afterwards published in 
volume entitled “At the War.” He refused 
im i; offices, including that of British 
Ambassador at Washington, but, in 1917, he 
accepted the arduous post of chairman of the 
British War Mission to the United States. He 
had already paid several visita to America in less 
strenuous days, and was received as a welcome 
friend. The thousands of miles which he 
travelled in the United States and Canada, 
oo-ordinating the various British organizations 
and making speeches, undoubtedly compelled 
him to draw an overdraft on the bank of health, 
though he failed to realize it at the time. 

Praise from the Wear Cabinet 

On his return to London, towards the end of 
the year, Lord Northcliffe was raised to the 
rank of viscount in appreciation of the valuable 
services he had rendered, and he was invited 
to become Air Minister. What his work in the 
United States meant in pounds, shillings, and 
pence may be realized by the significant fact 
that he controlied the spending of no less than 
£10,000,000 a week. The War Cabinet cabled 
their “ complete satisfaction ” with the way he 
had conducted his work, but Northcliffe did 
not see his way to accept the responsible post 
that was offered to him. He wished to retain 
his right to criticize the Government, with 
certain members of which he was not in sym- 
pathy. This did not preclude him from 


accepting the directorship of Propaganda in 
Enemy Countries, on the distinct - 
ing that he and his newspapers should retain 
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Director of Propaganda 


their independence. The department came into 
being in February, 1918, although so far back 
as October, 1914, Lord Northcliffe had done 
similar work in a minor way. Headquarters 
were at Crewe House, the London home of the 
Marquis of Crewe, and a very short time elapsed 
before the department was at work. North- 
oliffe’s policy was that propaganda “ should 
form opinion without opinion realizing that it 
is so being ** and from the very be- 
ginning he laid down the rule that nothing but 
the plain, unvarnished truth was to be told ; 
inspiration was not even to garnish the dish. 
Attack on Austria-Hungary 

‘The preliminary attack was made on Austria- 
Hungary, a ramshackle empire compared with 
the closely-knit group of states ruled by the 
German Emperor. Indeed, the pro-Germans 
were actually in a minority. 
the efforts of Lord Northcliffe and his colleagues, 
many desertions from the army took place, 
cnd the Austrian military plans for a great 
offensive against Italy had to be postponed. 
When they were put into operation they 
resulted in failure. 

In August, 1918, over 100,000 leaflets a day 
were dropped over the German lines by means 
of paper balloons filled with hydrogen, the 
literary matter being released by the action of 
a lighted fuse to which the little bundles of 
Propagends were attached. 

Tm were given to the German army thet 
it was the duty of every officer and man to 
hand any “ mischievous leaflets’ found to his 
unit, and rewards were offered for copies 
surrendered. Northcliffe was stigmatized as 
“that unprincipled, unscrupulous rascal,” who 
would be “ pilloried in world-history for all 
time.” Ludendorff rightly termed him “a 
master of mass-suggestion.” The enemy’s 
propaganda, he admitted, was carried out “ with 
such method and on such a scale that many 
people were no longer able to distinguish their 
own impressions from what the enemy props- 
ganda had told them.” 

Cost of the Propaganda Work 

On the day following the signing of the 
armistice with Germany, Lord Northoliffe 
resigned. “I have had many direct evidences 
of the success of your invaluable work and of 
the extent to which it has contributed to the 
dramatic collapse of the enemy strength in 
Austria and Germany.” So wrote Mr. Lloyd 
George. When results are considered, the cost 
was exceedingly small, for, during the last four 
months, the total cost of Northcliffe’s activities 
in undermining the moral of the enemy was 
only £31,360. 

In the following year the most active of 
British newspaper proprietors underwent a 
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A Working Hotidsy =| 
eerious operation for thyroid trouble. He 
made sn excellent recovery, but was never 
quite the same man, and in July, 1921, he 
started on a world tour in order that he might 
have prolonged rest. Actually, he crowded into 
his holiday an amazing amount of hard work. 
He had scarcely left Southampton before he 
atarted dictating an article about the liner on 
which he travelled, He was 
féted here, there, and every. 
where, invited to receptions, 
compelled to make speeches 
and to submit to interviews, 
He visited the United States, 
Canada, Honolulu, Australia, 
New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Indo-China, India, and Pales- 
tine. It was a triumphal 
proceasion rather than a quiet 
holiday, but he enjoyed every 
minute of it. 
Imperial Pathfinder 

If Northcliffe waa “a great 
Imperial pathfinder, a man 
of wide vision and decisive 
action,” as Sir Joseph Cook 
called him, he was also a 
critic of positive and candid 
conviction, He realized the 
peril of Australia as regards 
Asiatic ambitions, the too 
practical interest of Japan 
in China, and the great unreat 
of India’s millions. Shortly 
after his return to England, 
in 1922, he began a tour in 
Germany, but was taken 
Grievously ill and brought 
back to his London home, 
where he died on the 14th 
August, 1922, at the early age 
of fifty-seven. Following a 
funeral service in Westminster 
Abbey, the worn-out body 
was laid to rest in St. Mary- 


years, for despite his hobbies, 
such as motoring, fishing, and 
golf, his mind during waking hours was scarcely 
ever at rest. If he was away from London the 
telephone, cable, or wireless were always handy, 
and he made full use of whatever means of 
communication was at hand. In summer he 
began work st 5.30 a.m., and in winter usually 
an hour later. He went through the latest issues 
of his newspapers, made notes on what he 
considered to be their good and bad pointa, 
and dictated messages to those primarily con- 
cerned. His correspondence was enormous, but. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


letters from members of his staff were invariably 
answered by himself. If circumstances allowed, 
he would walk in St. James’s Park when he 
was staying at his London house in Carlton 
Gardens, or enjoy a couple of hours of motoring 
should he be at Elmwood, his favourite 
residence. After luncheon he would sleep for 
an hour, and then usually return to work, 


THE FAMOUS JOURNALIST'S FAVOURITE PORTRAIT 





‘Himself an earnest disciple of hard work, Lord Northcliffe could not tolerate slack- 
ness in any member of hus staff, He was, however, always considerate of the comfort 
‘of hus employees, and did much to improve the standing of the j 


Sometimes he varied the procedure by a game 
of golf, but he invariably managed to get back 
to his study before dinner. He rarely worked 
after the evening meal, and was usually in bed. 
by 9.30 p.m, 

Northcliffe posseased a keen sense of humour, 
though he did not always choose to use it. 
Once he happened to go into the reporters’ 
Toom when it was empty, and, sitting dow at 
ons of the deaks. with his back toward the door, 
proceeded to make @ note. One of the staff 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


suddenly entered and slapped the bent figure 
on the shoulder. ‘“ Good news, my boy,” he 
said, “the Chief's going away, and we 
have a little rest.” Northcliffe’s only comment 
was to ask the astonished reporter to lunch. 
On another occasion he telegraphed to a 
member of the staff who happened to be away 
from the office to sec him at 4 40 in the after- 
noon. Knowing the nature of the subject on 
which he was hkely to be interrogated, the 
jounalist prepared and committed to memory 
@ nicely phrased speech on the subject. The 
oration was never delivered, for, when Lord 
Northoliffe opened the door to his visitor, he 
started on thee subject of Indian famines, passed 
on to the practicability of schools of journalism, 
touched on a new publication he was about to 
issue, and scarcely referred to the matter 


A BUSY SCENE AT 


A Secret of His Success 


immediately on hand other than to give his 
decision without discussion, 

In conversation the founder of the Daily 
Mail was apt to be somewhat abrupt, but he 
never resented being contradicted. He loved 
sincerity, and had a wholesome detestation of 
the individual who “knows it all.” One of 
the secrets of his success was his ability to 
think of the subject in hand and of no other, 

Northcliffe was a prodigious reader. Probably 
his favourite author was Dickens, the people’s 
novelist. In the early days of Answers he gave 
particular care to the serial stories, and the 
Plots of many of then: were hie own. in leive 

is news} r interests nat ocoupi 
Jmmch of his ‘ame, but he always watched the 
progress of his first journal in a way that was 
both practical and sentimental, 


THE GRAND FALLS PAPER MILLS 





Grand Falls, a town on the Exploits River, Newfoundland, situate about twenty-two mules from ita mouth, owes sts 
ler of its water-power facistes by the Anglo-Newioundland Development Company, founded 
Lord Rothermere, in 1906. The huge paper and pulp mifla erected here are among the largest in 


to the develo 
Northcliffe an 


by Lore 
the world. 
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SIR HALL CAINE 


STORYTELLER of the HUMAN FAMILY 


How Hall Caine, the Bard of Manxland, Became a Man of Letters, and With a 
Story Made a Family Circle of the Nations of the Earth 


“PV EY not try your hand at a Manx story t 
The Bard of Manzland—it's worth 
while to be that,” 
, Rossetti was speaking. Ho had been listen. 
es rr Saeeee ori ltt 8 all Coine 
en. Was, narrating a strange Cumbrian legend, 
and his quick genius had discerned in the telling 
the unmistakable gifts of the storyteller. 
How these two men came to be together in 
@ remote farmhouse in the wild, mountainous 
country of the Vale of 
St, John, close by Thirl- 
mete, is part of the story 
of their rare friendship. 
Hill Caine, suffering 
from an affection which 
frequently interrupted 
his severely taxed youth, 
had taken this house in 
Lakeland for a neces- 
ery Ft Romettl, who 
met ie ¥ 
writer some montit be- P 


Caine, with the devotion ft 
of a son, journeyed to & 
London, and took him < 


‘the painter-poet determined the direction of the 
life-work of his companion. 

Tall Caine’s ambition was to become a poet 
and « play-writer. He waa already a lecturer 
on literature under the auspices of the Liver. 
pool Corporation, and s reviewer for the 
Athencum and Academy. 


had read, and which both the Rossetti brothers 
had praised. But hia genius demanded another 
form of expression, and this Rossetti perceived. 

“You may be sure,” wrote the master, when 
criticizing an early effort at lyrical poetry, 
**T do not mean essential discour: when 
Lay that, fall aa ‘ Nell’ is of reality and pathos, 
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your swing of arm seems to me firmer and freer 
in prose in verse. You know already how 
high I rate your future career (short of incal 
culable storms of Fate), but I do think I see 
your fisid to be chiefly in the noble achievements 
of fervid and impassioned prose.” 

Whether Hall Caine was guided by Rossetti’s 
judgment to become the Bard of Manxland, or 
the painter-poet aimply perceived the ultimate 


direction and development of his genius, is 
A QUIET HOUR IN THE GARDEN 


a question which Hall 
Caine himself might find. 
it difficult to answer. 
The novelist of Manx- 
land he became. It is 
his world title. It will 
probably remain so. By 
millions of readers the 
judgment of Rossetti is 
justified and confirmed, 

Hall Csine, when he 
met Rossetti, was of 
auch youthful ay - 
ance that it was difficult 
to believe he was aed 
twenty-sixth year. But 
if his limbs aera frail 
and elender, and hia 
complexion almost trans- 


paren » his head waa 
fishioned in a poet's 
mould, and contained a 
hidden fire which made 
bright his eyes, and cast 
a rich glow over hig 
hair. 


Ford Mason Peon fae 

inter, meeting him at 
Rossetti’s, and wanting 3. model for a frescoe 
study in the town hall at Manchester, arranged. 
that he should take the part. The painting 
(Hall Caine is the central figure in the third of 
the famous frescoes in the big hall) bears a 
marked resemblance*to one of Severac’s por- 
traits of Keats, and it doubtless portrays the 
fervour and idealism of Caine’s countenance as 
@ young man in his twenties. But, naturally, 
the artist could not convey the charm of his 
conversation, and this was o particular feature 
of his ity In his voice and speech, 
which Rossetti at all times Joved to hear, there 
were strains fl pathor rather oem) 
of tender pathos, sympathy, strong a] , 
hich resiain to this day his chief personal 
characteristic. 
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His coming to London is a page of romance. 
‘Without influence or favour, this young aspirant 
of letters was invited to make his home with the 
greatest painter-poet of the day, and was at 
once admitted to the inner cirele of much of 
the best of London’s literary society. 

Earlier in his twenties Hall Caine had been 
acting as an assistant to a builder m Liverpool. 
He had completed his pupilship to architec- 
ture, and had narrowly escaped becoming the 
assistant editor of the Builder—a position for 
which he thinks he would have been quite unfit. 
His youth, not his ability, was the difficulty. 
His articles at this time were chiefly to the 
architectural journals. Many of them dealt 

FATHER OF THE FAMOUS AUTHOR 
e 


a 


7 
te 





A 
son of @ small Manx crofter, Sir 


‘The statwart younger 
‘Hall Caine’s father was aahipsmuth in Liverpool, and had a 


severe struggle to bring up hus large family, 


with the justifiable outcry against the so-called 
“* vestoration” of ancient buildings, and they 
were of such merit that Ruskin, who, with 
William Morris, was leading the movement, 
wrote to the young journalist 2 warm letter of 
appreciation, and afterwards invited him to 
visit him + Coniston. 

It was the news of the opening of the grave 
of Rossetti’s wife, to recover the poems whioh 
had been buried with her seven years before, 
and the publication of the recovered work, that 
quickened the eager student’s interest in the 
work of the man who was to become his literary 
guide. 

About a year later the Contemporary Review 
published an article entitled “The Fleshly 





Defence of Roseetti’s Poetry 


School of Poetry,” specially directed against 

Rossetti. The article had been written by a 
man of letters who, by some freak of chance, 
afterwards became Hall Caine’s friend, but its 
injustice so fired the heart and anger of the 
young critic that he was compelled—as, indeed, 
he had always been compelled throughout his 
life when confronted with falsehood and in- 
humanity—to take up the challenge and defend 
the person wronged, whether he was acquainted 
with him or not. 

Vigorous Lecture at Liverpoo! 

At this pomt he did not know Rossetti person- 
ally. But few knew his better, and in 
a lecture at the free library of Liverpool he 
vigorously and passionately disputed the out- 
rageous charge. He defended the poet and his 
poetry by quotation and argument, proving 
that he was inspired by the hghest spiritual 
emotions, 

‘The report of the lecture brought from 
Rossetti a letter which was the beginning of 
their intimate friendship. 

16 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelaca. 
July 20th, 1870, 
Dian Mae, Came— 

T am much struck by the generous enthuslaam dis- 
played m your lecture, and by the ality with which it 
ts wnitten, Your estimate of the impulses influencing 
my poetry 1s such as I could wish it to suggest, and this 
suggestion, I beheve, xt will always have for a true- 
hearted nature. You say ‘het you are grateful to me ; 
my response 1s that I am grateful to you, for you have 
spoken up heartily and unfaltermgly for the work you 
love. 

1 dare say you sometimes come to London. J should 
be very glad to know you, and would ask you, if you 
thought of calling, to gve me & day's notice when to 
expect you, as I am not always able to seo viaitore 
without appomtment. The afternoon about 5 might 
sunt me, or else the evenmg about 9.30. 

With all best wishes, 
Yours mucerely, 
D. G, Rosserni, 

More than twelve months before Hall 
Caine knocked at the door of Queen’s House, 
16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, which, at an earlier 

iod, the brothers Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
Meredith had occupied as joint tenants. The 
poet-painter was now the only occupant of the 
historic old house, approached through its huge 
iron gates. At night it looked dark and rather 
forbidding, but the poet, coming to the doorway, 
held out both hands in welcome, and, with a 
hearty “‘Hulloa,” led the happy and rather 
terrified young visitor into the studio, famous 
as the meeting-place of numerous illustrious 
men of letters. 

His Literery Birthplace 

In this strangely shaped room, with its 
easles of ‘unfinished Pictures, its big boakose. 
its black-oak cabineta, low easy chairs, 
jsgo nos Lko a bed (on ahah ft'was the habit 
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Long periods of Sir Hall Casne’s childhood were spent with his 


cottagecon the still unfrequented wast coast. AS a amall 
of the painter to reclne with his feet over the 
back), the genius of Hall Caine was brought 
forth. It may be said to have been his literary 
birthplace ; his mind’s first home, with Rossetti 
as his godfather. 

In the fellowship of the company that 
gathered there—Willam Michgel and Christina 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Theodore Watts 
(later Watts-Dunton), Frederick Shields, Burne- 
Jones, and others-—Hall Caine beoame conscious 
of his powers. He began to measure his mental 
abilities, exercise his energies, and sense more 
or less clearly his literary destiny. Both his 
reading and writing fell into more definite lines. 

Ten Hours’ Reading Daily 

Up to the opening of the correspondence 
with Rossetti his studies had spread mn a rather 
desultory way in nearly every conceivable 
direction. Sometimes he would devote ss 
much as ten hours a day to reading, but with 
no better choice of books than those which 
were determined by chance or indicated by a 
passing fancy. To this hungry and quickly 
developing but distinctly untutored mind 
Rossetti brought the guidance of his mature 
judgment and of his rich store of general literary 


WHERE THE NOVELIST SPENT MUCH OF HIS CHILDHOOD 


a 


SIR HALL CAINE 


rN. 


grandmother in the Isle of Man. Her home was a tiny thatched 


boy the future novelist used to sit on the hearthstone watching the 
bent olf woman feeding the fire with dried gorse. 


(Photo: G, B. Cowen ) 


knowledge. What was cf no less importance 
to a nature like Caine’s, he brought warm 
sympathy, generous appreciation, the atmo- 
sphere which opens the heart as well as the 
mind, and prepared the way for the chief of 
those honoured fnendships which have charao- 
terized the long hfe of the novelist. 
Home Made with Rossetti 

So Rossetti took Caine to live with him when 
he first came up to London; gave him a room 
in the home of one of the leading makers of 
modern hterature, and, in the old studio, 
unfolded to hus eager mind the priceless treasures 
of his own rich, poetic imagination. Hall Caine 
has never failed in gratitude to the memory 
of his first great literary friend, although it 
only fair to say that his book, “ My Story,” shows 
that in some respecte the relation between them 
was, perhaps, one of equal give and take. 

“Gabriel knew what he was doing,” said 
William Rossetti, when the success of Caine’s 
first Manx novel, ‘The Deemster,” had been 
generally and Joudly acclaimed. The novelist 
has put it on record that nothing that has ever 
been said about him has touched him more 


deeply. 
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ly described 


But while Chelsea mey be proper! 
as the literary birthplace of Hail Caine, the Isle 
of Man will probably claim him as one of the 
first of its sons. He was not actually born on 
the island—his birth date is the 14th May, 
1853—but he is descended from a long Manx 
line, and before he was three months old he 
was taken to breathe the Manx air. 

His father, the stalwart younger son of & 
small island orofter, was bravely struggling as 
a ship smith to make his way in Liverpool. 
Timea were hard, and only by severe privation 
was it possible to bring up his considerable 
family. Partly as a consequence of this, long 
periods of Hall Caine’s boyhood were spent 
with his grandmother and an uncle on the island. 
His father and mother were people of simple 
faith and sincere character, and if the material 
provision for their first-born was small they 
endowed bim with a liberal heritage of vision 
and courage, 

In his blood, aa in thet of most Manxmen, 
was also the spirit of the gipsy, inherited no 


AN HISTORIC OLD HOUSE BY THE 






Queen's House, 16 Cheyne Walk, Cheites, where Roseett 
when he first came to London and gave hin a home. 


doubt from the Viking ancestors from whom 
the Manx people came. It made him a traveller. 
There is hardly a country of the civilized world 
that he haa not visited, nor a home of humanity 
that he has not studied. But love of home is 
as characteristic of his people as the spirit of 
adventure, and his novels, like his life, reflect 
this devotion. 

His grandmother's home was a little thatched 
cottage on the Curragh of Ballaugh, @ perish on 
the still unfrequented west coast of the island, 
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welcomed yo 
an earher penod, Swinburne and George Meredith bad lived with the Rometts. 


Stories of the “Little Men” 


where life was very primitive. It was warmed 
by a large open hearth, over which hung the 
family “‘oven pot.” As a small boy he used 
to sit on the hearthstone watching the little 
bent old woman in her blue homespun feeding 
the fire with dried gorse. While waiting for 
the workers returning from the fields she would 
ait on @ low three-legged stool and charm the 
twilight with wondrous stories of fairies and 
the “little men,” thus sowing in the child 
mind the seeds of a vivid fancy. 
Influence of the Bible 

She could not read, but she knew her Manx 
Bible by heart. Calling bim “ Hommy-beg ” 
— little Tommy” in Manx, Thomas Henry 
Hall being his Christian narces—she would tell 
him of Jesus, Joseph, Jonathan, Saul, and 
David, until, unconkciously, the great spiritual 
ideals which have since expressed themselves 
in his writing were rooted in his soul. So much 
80, that it might safely be said that, although he 
rarely “talks religion,” except to the moat 
intimate of his friends, it would be impossible 
THAMES for anyone to pasa an hour 
in his company alone without, 
Tealizing that the Bible has 
snteeed into his heart’s core. 

it was during his earl 
days with his e vandmothe: 
that his uncle, going to 
Douglas accordil to his 
weekly custom, took the boy 
with him over the mountain 
road of Snaefell, and the 
child’s eyes were opened to 
the great world, with its 
struggling crowds of strange 
people, an impression which 
weakened in his mind an 
eternal wonder. Hall Caine’s 
description of that “great 
adventure” is not the least 


Several years later, after 
schooldays (of which, in the 
Hell guise of fiction, he has given 
at some account in one of his 
novels), and a period of ap- 
prenticeship to architecture in Liverpool, he 
Teturned to the island to live with another 
uncle, a physical breakdown necessitating a 
rs) Here, for a while, he acted temporarily 
as schoolmaster, but with duties beyond 
teaching. On the bleak headland of Kirk 
Maughold he was letter-writer, will-meker, and 
general adviser to nearly everyone in the parish, 
and, with the human heart laid bare before him, 
another step was taken in his preparation for 
his life’s work as a teller of the human story. 


It was here 
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| Startling Newspaper Articles 





into the malang of bus story the novelut puts tay whole 
chapters there are exclamations of distress, of 


By this time he was already beginning to 
write—apparently there was hardly any period 
in which he did not write after some fashion. 
Articles on religioys and economic subjects were 
appearing regularly—and anonymously—in a 
little Manx newspaper. The present writer has 
read some of them, and can only say that they 
are rather startlingly and perhaps amusingly 
communistic, But from the standpoint of the 
work by which he was ultimately to become 
known, an account of these early Sgorte i is less 
im] it than an appreciation of his growing 
knowledge of human nature. 

Truths of the House of Life 

As a child he had felt it in a cottage; as a 
youth he had found it in a schoolhouse; as @ 
builder’s assistant he had followed it as it was 
revealed, in ways both humorous and pathetic, 
in the worl le with whom he was daily 
brought in contact. But the House of Life, 
like the House of Letters, had truths to teach 
him which he could not learn except by a Jong 
satay therein—until he had actually made his 
home in the heart of the world and shared the 
bitter experiences of humanity. 


For Bicgraphies not incloded i: 


AT WORK ON ONE OF HIS WORLD-RENOWNED STORIES 


SIR HALL CAINE 





manuscnpts show, At the end of certain 


‘What labous and agony of woul some of scenes appear 


sometimes of relief. 
to have cost ther author No wonder they have carried hus books to the farthest outposts of civiluation, 


After the death of Rossetti this experience 
came, He was e journalist, a rather struggling 
journalist, with chambers in the old Clement’s 
Inn, long ago taken down, and a fixed income 

begin with of just a hundred a year. Poor 
himself, and lonely, he was on the edge of one 
of the poorest quarters of London—the old 
Clare Market. He could not leave hia room 
without meeting the outcast, the oppressed, and 
the degenerate, and his work required that he 
should understand them. Not his work only, 
but his heart, compelled him to study them. 

The Secrets of Humanity 

As he had studied literature with Rossetti so 
he spelt out the secrete of humanity. It is 
almost as true of him aa of Dickens that out 
of this experience (Dickens was at a place 
scarcely a quarter of a mile away) letters of 
fire burnt their truth into his mind. At least, 
80 it would seem from the way burn ther 
image on the heart of the reader of the novels 
he wrote later. He saw, and in some degree 
shared, the universal tragedy of the life of the 
poor in the great city, and the inextinguishable 
grandeur of the soul in adversity. 
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To write out in the form of a story the truth 
of life he had found in the heart of humanity, 
and to write it with the artistry he had learned 
to admire when living with Rossetti, was now 
the desire of the journalist. He was ready for 
his task; he was impatient to begin his life’s 
work ; he began against serious odds. 

With barely sufficient money to see him over 
four months he took his heart in both hands, 
married, resigned his journalistic appointment, 
and rented a little bungalow of three rooms in 
the Isie of Wight. Day and night he worked, 


WITH RUDDY CHEEKS AND SPARKLING EYES 


‘The high spisits of childhood could not be depicted more graphically 


by this happy litte tHe group of Sir Hall Caine's 

delights that a har 
“sweating drops of blood,” as he said, in the 
lebour of writing and rewriting a story which 
he refused to publish until it was as nearly 

as he could then make it. 

+» At lest “ The Shadow of a Crime ” was com- 
pleted. It was very warmly praised by the 
Jeading newspapers, but it achieved no particular 
popularity. Tt was followed by “A Son of 
Hagar,” which was less warmly praised, and of 
which the author himself is the severest critic. 
Neither of them was a Manx romance, and 
neither could be called a masterpiece. They 
were the works of his apprenticeship, but they 
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In the Manx Parliament ' 


were pictures, however imperfect, of homespun 
truth, and before long the homes of the people, 
like the homes of Rossetti, were thrown open 
to the new story-teller, who had seen “ pictures 
He the fire of love endl aufiering ay tho ‘Hovee 
of Life. 

Manxmen have given their island Parliament. 
the singularly suitable name of “ The House of 
Keys,” and the story of Hall Caine’s life would 
be incomplete if it did not contain some refer- 
ence, Yo, Lis seed at Not that he made a 

longed stay. temperament would not 
me permit that. But to find him in the 
House of State implies that his in- 
terests were not confined to fiction, 
and that his stories may have a more 
serious pt than is usually attri- 
buted to a novelist. 

Sticred by Social Wrongs 

There is statesmanship in his per- 
sonality. Social wrongs and political 
evils stir his temper as strongly as 
fancy moves his imagination. But 
there is vision as well as enthusiaam 
in his outlook. He has a remarkable 
gift of anticipating the march of 
events, a fearless courage, and an 
untiring energy, and his best known 
novels, taken in relation to the dates 
7 = production, give proof enough 


In the little Parliament of his 
island, though his sessions there were 
few, he contributed to the making 
of such changes in the constitution 
that certain long-practised forms of 
inequality, and even oppression, are 
no longer possible. 

In the greater British Parliament 
he has never sought # seat, but more 
than one of our Prime Ministers have 
paid personal tribute to his political 
sagacity by carrying out proposals he 
has made to them concerning both 
than nations! and international policy. 
During the World War his pen was 
writing unceasingly, with a power 
which was sometimes aa effective against the 
enemy 38 well-equipped betesions. The first 
piece of “enemy propaganda ” produced in 
England was a letter “to the Mothers of 
Germany,” which the Foreign Office scattered 
over the German lines from aeroplanes, He 
edited the well-known “ King Albert’s Book,” 
and wrote its remarkable introduction, which 
was, perhaps, the first piece of international 
propaganda of the World War. 

The League of Nations owes something to 
his activities, in conjunction with Viscount 
Cecil, at the time of its inception, and, perhaps, 
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Honoured for His Services 


SIR HALL CAINE 


THE AUTHOR'S HOSPITABLE HOME IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


* Greeba Castle” stands ong wooded mountain slope alinost 1n the centre of the sland, covered with ivy up to the tower, and 





Joolang like o rock carpeted with seaweed. Across the hall, cut in an old oak beam by the no 


novehst Samset, as the fambar 


pearean quotation, “ Here shall ye nee no enemie save winter and rough wea! 


the first writing on the subject, both in Britain 
and America, was from his pen. In 1918 he 
was knighted in recognition of his services to 
the Empire and to humanity, and given the 
Order of Leopold by the Belgian King. In 
1922 the distinction of Companion of Honour 
was bestowed upon him for his services to 
literature. 

Long before this time he had won the title 
which Rossetti, in a moment of vision, had 
given him. In addition to all his political 
activities and his social efforts (of which little 
is known to the public and nothing can be said 
here), he had been faithfully striving after the 
perfection of his art. Story after story fol- 
lowed his first success, and with the choice of 
his own land for their setting he had become 
known all over the world ss “ The Manxman.” 

Prose Epics of Manxland 

To the third of his Manx novels he gave this 
title. The first was entitled “The Deemster,” 
an the second “ The Bondman ”—three stories, 

prose epics, which with pathos and passion 

prea ped the heart of the world. Domestic 
Tragedy hed never before been mare powerfully 
pictured in novel form. No popular story- 
teller had ever dared to expose so nakedly the 


innermost thoughts and feclings of human 
nature, or set against the overwhelming 
calamities of life the simple greatness of the 
soul, It may safely be said that these three 
books of themselves give him his place among 
world novelists. 

“The Scapegoat,” ‘The Christian,” “The 
Eternal City,” and “ The White Prophet ” have 
their setting in a wider field. They range the 
world from London to Morocco, and from Egypt 
to Rome. In “The Prodigal Son,” “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me,” and, above all, in 
“The Master of Man” the novelist returned 
again to his native island. 

‘Tranalations into Thirty Languages 

But wherever the scene of the story 1 story in laid 
it has the same human appeal, and no more 
obvious evidence of its universal application 
can be given then the fact that his books have 
been translated into about thirty different 
Isnguages, including Arabic, Every nation in 
the world has asked for his stories of home- 
loving men and women who have gone forth 
to win fortune or escape shame, and returned 
in dishonour or pride. The reason is simple— 
he speaks to the elemental passions, and these 
passions have no “ frontiera.” 
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Into the making of his story the novelist puta 
his whole strength, as the original manuscripta 
show. The present writer has Jooked over 
several of them. At the end of certain chapters 
there are exclamations of distress, sometimes 
of relief. What labour and agony of soul some 
of these scenes appear to have cost their author. 
No wonder they have cazried his books to the 
farthest outposts of civilization. 

When Maxim Gorki, the famous Russian 
novehst, visited England, and a reception was 
arranged for him by such men as Thomas 

THE NOVELIST’S DEVOTED WIFE 


Like her husband, Lady Caine 1x the embodiment of 
hospitality, ‘Theirs was a marnage of true affection, which 
has continued to grow deeper and deeper with the years. 





Hardy, George Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells, 
he was reported in the newspapers to have said 
to the best-known of London librarians: “ But 
where is your greatest writer—Hall Caine ?” 
Probably no British author is more widely 
known in many countries, or receives such & 
huge mail-bag of foreign correspondence, as this 
story-teller of the httle island in the Irish Sea. 
For nearly forty years the Isle of Man has 
been the permanent home of Sir Hall Caine. 
He returned to it when he determined to follow 
Rossetti’s lead, and become the Manx story- 
teller of the ‘British people, little dreaming that 
with a he would draw the nations of the 
world in mily circle round his island home. 


Guest of Kings and Knaves 


well-known statesman said, “ He put the 
at Man on the map.” 
Pe who ee known, many homes, who had 
guest ga and knaves, presidente 
and peasants, scholars and sinners, when he 
made himself a home, made it out of an old 
guest-house, and fashioned and furnished it as 
& house of friendship, 
Ivy Clad “Greeba Castle” 
“ Greeba Castle ” stands on a wooded moun- 
tain slope almost in the centre of the island. 
Itis covered with {vy up to ths tower, and looks 


it 


tion, “ Here shall ye see no enemie save winter 
and rough weather.” And in the big dining- 
room are two wide fireplaces (one of them from 
George Eliot’s home) that none may sit away 
from the hearth. the novelist’s own room 
is the desk Dickens used at the office of House- 
hold Words, and the Stratford bust of Shake- 
speare which used to stand over the bookcase 
in Rossetti’s studio. 

Such is the spirit of “Greeba.” * Here, while 
writing his best-known books, Hall Caine lived 
with his wife, like himself in gracious hospitality, 
and his two sons, who have inherited, and 
in different ways working out, their father’s 8 
social sympathies. 

Early in 1923 he had a dream. It arose 
from his horror of war and his hopes of peace. 
It became #8 story of two lives broken to pieces 
because they could not find a corner of the 
earth on which they could make a home for 
love. “The Woman of Knookaloe” was 
written for the healing of the familes wounded 
by the World War. Did the world heed it ? 

Faith in Doctrine of Atonement 

Such has been the making of one of the moat, 
arresting of modern novelists, and if it is 
necessary to indicate the central osuse of his 
wide appeal to people of all races, it may be 
said to lie in his faith in the doctrine of atone- 
ment. That no man is lost until his soul is 
lost, that however low » man may have fallen 
there is salvation for him as as there is 
life—this is the heart and soul 
to humanity, and what has carried his books so 
far. Whatever else may be said of him in praise 
or blame no one who really knows him or his 
work will question that. 

And now in his old homestead, with a reading 
circle of home-lovers drawn from all the nations 
of the world around him, he, who knows what 
home means and what humanity is seeking, is 
writing in the universal language of the heart 
the immortal story of Him who came to take 
the whole human family to the Everlasting 
Home of the Father. 
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GROUP 5.—RULERS 


KING GEORGE V 


The SAILOR KING of BRITAIN 
King George V, Who by Devotion to the Manifold Duties of Kingship Has Won 
the Regard of the Nations and the Love of Hts Sulyects 


IRPEDO Boat No. 78 had been ordered 

to Spithead, and its recently appointed 
commander was in a great state of excitement. 
Just as he was making final arrangements, 
however, he received an urgent message from 
his father, the Prince of 
Wales. It was to say 
that his mother was very 
anxious to see him and 
hoped that his duties 
would permit him to 
attend the Goodwood 
Races, 

The admiral of the 
Heat, “whe had also re- 
ceived @ message, sent 
for Prince George and 
smilingly granted him 
two days’ leave. 

“But what is to be- 
come of my boat while 
I'm away?” anxiously 
inquired the young com- 
me No doubt thing 

jo doubt somet 
can be done,” observ 
the admiral, with o 
twinkle in his eye. 

“That won't do at 
all,” said Prince George 
“ My orders are to take 
my boat to Spithead, 
and to Spithead I must 
go. I'll make it right 
with my mother.” 

I¢ is harder for a 
prince of royal blood to 
refuse @ privilege than 
for an ordinary person, 
for all the world likes to 
think of a prince as a 
naturally privileged 
person, Prince George, king George 
however, considered 
himself at the time of the 
above incident to be primarily a naval officer. 
His job came first, and the fact that he was the 
aon of the heir to the throne was a private 
matter, Later on, when the exercise of princely 
prerogatives became his duty, he showed him- 
self equally punctilious. 

Had Prince George been born a commoner he 
would probably have chosen the life of a sailor, 
for he loved the sea and revelled in every detail 
of nautical science. “What, was that Prince 
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AT THE DAWN OF HIS NAVAL CAREER 


tus naval career as a cadet on board 
the Britannia. learnt everything, from the 
‘of boats to the most intneate problems of seamanship. 


2” demanded an American visitor on 
board H.M.S. Halifax who had been shown 
zound during coaling operations by a gumy 
looking young officer; “no wonder he Janghed 
80 heartily when I asked him if they kept his 
Royal Highness in cot- 
ton-wool while the coal 
dust was flying about!” 

While in charge of 
Torpedo Boat No. 79, 
Prince George once had 
to carry out a very dan- 
gerous operation, An- 
other torpedo boat had 
got into serious diffi- 
cultics owing to a broken 
screw, and was rapidly 
drifting on to a lee 
shore. Prince George 
was sent to the rescue, 
and, in spite of a high- 
running sea and a stiff 
gale, successfully steered 
his boat to 


to the disabled boat, and 
towod her back to 


oatety 

“The Sailor King,” as 
he is rightly and popu- 
larly called, is the second. 
son of the late King 
Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra, and was born 
at Marlborough House, 
London, on the 3rd June, 
1865. When two years 
and five months old he 
showed himself to be 
possessed of a strong 
will and considerable 
liveliness. The court 
photographer had to pay 
no less than five visita 
before his young Royal 
Highness could be persuaded to sit, and even 
then he refused to face the camera without a 
favourite dog. 

As » very small boy, Prince George laid the 
foundation of th.t thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness of disposition in regard to 
studies which have enabled him, throughout 
his career as prince and king, to keep a close 
grip upon public affairs. It is well known that 
his Majesty is a most diligent student of State 
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documents, and thet when he first came to the 
throne he had to be persuaded to delegate some 
of this fatiguing work to officials, for fear he 
should overstram his eyes in the constant 
reading of intricate matter. 

His first tutor was the Rev. John Neale 
Dalton, curate of Sandringham, who developed 
in his pupil those powers of observation and 
memory and literary style which enabled the 
latter, during the early days of his world travels, 
to record his adventures and sightseeing in a 
graphic manner. The narrative, entitled “ The 
Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante,” which also con- 

KING GEORGE AS A YOUNG MAN 
op ES 


Having kived the arduous hfe of the her-apparent for ax 
years, Our sulor prince returned to the sea in 1898, when be 


took 





charge of H.M.S. Crescent for three months, 


tains contributions by the Duke of Clarence, 
the king's clder brother, was published in 1886. 

Prince Gevorge’s imagination was easily 
aroused by stories of adventure in strange 
Jands. ‘‘ He would spend hours in my room,” 
sud Professor Vambéry, the oriental scholar 
and traveller, whom King Edward invited to 
Windsor, “literally hangmg on my words and 
begging for just one more story, He was 
constantly there to see that I had everything ; 
and one day, seeing that I had no hot water, 
he ran and fetched it himself.” For this, the 
prince was dubbed “the Royal Jug-bearer.” 

When he was twelve and his elder brother 
fourteen, the two boys began their naval career 
as cadets on board the Britannia under the 
tatorship of Mr. Lawless, ane of the most able 
naval instructors of the time. 


Fer Slegrephies act incinded in 


An Amuting Episode 


The young princes were taught everything, 
from the handling of boata to the most intricate 
problems of seamanship. They were treated 
exactly the same as the other cadets, with the 
exception that they had @ cabin to themselves. 

An amusing episode occurred one day when 
the royal brothers were staying at Abergeldie. 
They had lost their way on a fishing excursion, 
and had to hire a trap to take them home, 

An Inquisitive Driver 

‘The driver of the trap waa a lad who came 

from a distant part of Scotland, and he did 


not recognize his distinguished "‘fares.” ‘Whe. 
may you chaps be ?” he inquired as they jogged 
along the road. 


“T am Prince Albert Victor,” said the elder 
brother. 
“Humph!” said the lad, and, after a 


moment’s reflection. “And wha is t’other 
chap?” 
“ Prince ” was the reply, “ and the 


Prince of Wales is our father. 

“ And maybe Queen Victoris’s your grand- 
mother ¢” retorted the lad. 

“Yes, she is,” replied the princes. 

After a long ai the lad said, “ Perhaps 
you'd like to knowfwho I am?” 

“ Yes, we would,” said the princes. 

“Weil, then,” said the lad, determined not 
to be outdone, “ I’m the Shah of Persia!” 

On joining the Barchante, a steam corvette 
commanded by Lord Charles Scott, in 1879, 
the brothers were rated aa midshipmen. In 
common with the other young “teeters ” they 
roughed all weathers, and endured the hard- 
ships of many different chmates The Bacchante 
visited the West Indies, South America, the 
Cape, Australia, Fijz, Japan, China, Smgapore, 
Ceylon, the Suez Canal, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
and Greece, Thus, at fourteen, the midshipman 
and future king had seen a considerable part 
of the world. “I have seen most parts of the 
world,” hia Majesty once observed, “and I 
really think we have all the best there is. I 
don’t know exactly what ‘ Little Englander’ 
means—there soems to be a good deal uf doubt 
as to his creed—but if he believes that the 
British Empire is large enough, I think I must 
plead guilty to being a Little Englander myself.” 

Made a Sub-lientenant 

After a short stay in Switzerland, Prince 
George was appointed midshipman on board 
the Canada, and visited the North American and 
West Indian stations. As a result of inde- 
pendent prowess on the voyage, he passed as 
a sub-lieutenant, obtaining a class in sea- 
manship on his nineteenth birthday. 

Then followed a course of training at the 
Royal Neval College, Greenwich, where the 
prince achieved the distinction of getting a 
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Appeals to His Parents 


first class in four subjects—navigation, torpedo, 
gunnery and pilotage. With his appointment, 
in 1886, as regular lieutenant on board H.M S. 
Dreadnought, and thence to H.M.S, Alexandra, 
the flagship of the Duke of Edinburgh, it was 
considered that his naval education had been 
completed. 

But the prince thought differently. Full of 
ambition, and justly proud of his 
rapid rise to positions of responsibility, 
he begged hard to be allowed to con- 
tinue m the service. Here, indeed, 
waa a real privilege, for the lives of 
princes are usually chosen for them, 
but the request was granted. 

For thirteen months Prince 
held command of the Thrush, a 
gunboat of 805 tons and 1,200 horse- 
power, cruiging in the West Indies 
and taking part in important man- 
eeuvres. In 1891, when he was 
twenty-seven years old, he was 
gazetted commander, and given 
charge of the second-class cruiser 
H.M.S, Melampus. 

Death of the Duke of Clarence 

His naval career was then inter. 
rupted by the death of the Duke of 
Clarence, which imposed him 
the duties and responsibrhties of heir 
to the throne, For ara years he hved 
the arduous hfe of the hew-apparent 
with its multifarious social duties, 
but his hankermg after the sea was 
again gratified in 1898 when he took 
charge of H.M.S. Crescent for three 
months, 

Not for nothing did Admiral Fisher 
consider George to be one of 
the best-informed sailors in Europe, 
and although the course of events 
nevessarily obliged longer and longer 
absences from the sea, the Britush 
Admiralty showed their appreciation 
of the sailor prince’s great services 
by appointing him rear-admiral in 
1901 and vice-admiral in 1903. 

On the 6th July, 1893, Prince 
George married Princess Victoria Mary 

.! Princess May, as she was usually 
called—only daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck. The alhance 
was extremely popular from every point of 
view. The young couple were lovers, and not 
only had the new princess been brought up in 
the best traditions, but her mother had 
endeared herself to the people of this country 
by her stout adherence to its interests. 

“TI would rather be @ pri of England 
than have any other title in the whole world,” 


George's 


KING GEORGE V 


the princess once said, and she refused the 
crown of an empress rather than leave the 
land in which she was born. 

Princess May had spent her childhood in the 
old Palace of Kensington, and was actually born 
in the nursery of that establishment. “I am 
surprised at you for being born in the nursery,” 
said Prince George when the young couple 


THE EMPEROR OF INDIA AS A MILITARY CHIEF 


‘King George, ge, Eeaperor of bored ane armory ingyen syn? of 


Lancers (Indian Army), one of the most 
king-emperor’s many uniforms, 


Visited the palace together, shortly after their 
iage, “ But I ecald not pele jocularly 
teplied the princess. 

In another old royal residence, White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, the princess, after finishing 
her education it a Florence, lived Lexy hee tote 
assisting in philanthropic worl i 
made the duchess’s name a housebold word, and 


magnificent 
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thus laying the foundation for her own good. 
works as princees, queen, and woman. 

“It is impossible to feel shy of the princess,” 
said one who often met her ; “she is so nai 
herself.” Tt was at her special request that the 

oung couple lived as quietly as possible during 
Tie thet yonts of tots maried ie. "The Dube 
and Duchess of York, as they then were, took 
but a small part in State functions. The duke 
held an occasional levee at 
St. James’s Palace, but the 
duchess was rarely seen in 
After the birth of Edward 
Albert, now Prince of Wales, 
at White on the 23rd 
June, 1884, the family life 
was spent largely at York 
, Sandringham, 
beeen with its beautiful 
len country sur- 
roundings, formed an ideal 
spot for domestic happiness. 
The five other children of the 
duke and duchess were born 
here during the next eleven 


years, 

With the 0 of anew 
century, the death of Queen 
Victoria, and the sccession 
of King Edward, the idyllic 
serenity of the duke and 
dinturbed._by changer thet 

y cl at 
affected them vitally. The 
duke had now to assist his 
father, and the horizon of 
his public activities widened. 

fot all of the new duties 
now to be undertaken could 
be faced with the same de- 
gree of equanimity, parti- 
cularly that which entailed 
upon the young parents a 
journey of 50,000 miles away 
from their children and the 
home life which they so 
greatly loved. 

One of the last wishes of 
Queen Victoria had been 
that a member of the royal 
family should visit Australia, in ose to recog- 
nize the new Commonwealth. After her death, 
King Edward lost no time in seeing that the 
wish was carried out, and, on the 16th March, 
1901, the Duke and Duchess of York sailed 
from London on board the Ophir. The tour 
was an historic one, for it was the first time 
that an English prince and his wife had 
travelled together so far from their country. 


IN HIGHLAND DRESS 


has a very warm spot in ius heart 





as port era subjects, and 


‘Voyage on the Ophir | 

It is Be eoer secret that ee young duchees 
regarded the voyage wit mix 
While she looked forward with pleasure to 6 
change of scene ad the excitement of ttevel, she 
inwardly dreaded the long separation from her 
children. When she was asked for instructions 
as to the preparation of her cabin on board the 
Ophir, she replied without hesitation, “Just 
make it like my room at York House,” 

At the last moment, when 
the vessel slipped its moor. 
ings amidst the cheers and 
heartfelt, good wishes of the 
crowd, the duchess was not 
on deck. She had retired 
to her cabin, there, no doubt, 
to meditate upon the severe 
side of the ordeal which 
was to separate her from her 
children for so long. 

After a trying voyage the 
Ophir reached Australia on 
the Ist May, and the duke 
and duchess drove through 
seven miles of decorated 
streets lined with enthu- 
siastically loyal crowds. 

“Unity and solidarity of 
the king’s dominions” was 
the keynote of the duke’s 
many inspired utterances. 
He proved himself to be not 
merely a figure-head but a 
living force, anxious and 
watchful for the best inter- 
eats of tho Empire. His 
speeches throughout the tour 
were marked by extra- 
ordinary tact and wisdom, 
and showed him to be the 
right man in the right 
place. 
oaecoed deny toe tornge 

e voyage. 
At the duke’s request, he ond 
suite followed the time- 
ont custom, in 

the Line, of being F iothered 
and shaved and tee ped over 

the picturesque into a tank. When it came 
Becoeman: Bien neiaerad to the ladies a less tryi 
ordeal was cabana. An old sea-dog, 
as Father Neptune and carrying a silver bowl, 
approached the cme and inquired whether 
she was be christened. 

The duahees “aaron but the old sea-dog 
seemed suddenly smitten with shyness. He 
offered the baptiemal bowl to the duke, who, 
however, merely remarked, ‘‘ Oh, do it your- 
self.” Whereupon, Father Neptune screwed up 
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Christening the Duchess 


us courage and lightly touched the duchess on. 
he forehead with hs Soger having first wetted 
t in the bowl. 

The simple, homely nature of the duchess is 
vell ‘Dinstiated by the following story. It was 
he custom on board the Ophir for some of the 
fiicers to dine with their Royal Highnesses 
ach night, Some of the rougher kind dreaded 
he ordeal, and, one in particular, a Scotsman, 
rankly implored the captain 
o excuse him when it came 
o his turn to make one of 
he party. 

But there was no escape, 
ind, to make matters worse, 
be Scotaman was told that 
te would have to sit next 
o the duchess. In an om 
vords, “he nearly dro 
hrough the ship” when es 
ward that this was the ar- 






angement. 

The duchess, however, 
oon found out how to put 
ter companion at ease, “I 
ound myself,” he said after- 
yards, “ telling her all about 
ny home in Glasgow, my 
wife and children, their ill- 
losses, Our servant troubles, 
und everything else! And 
‘2 one or two occasions 
luring the voyage the prin- 
1e88, With a smile, referred to 
ny children by name.” 

Into the Bush 

While in Australia, the 
‘oyal party penetrated into 
the bush and drank “billy ” 
ea and ate “dampers” with 
squatters. At Adelaide Uni- 
versity, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was con- 
‘erred upon the duke, while 
che students sang a ballad 
specially devised for the occa. 
sion. One of the verses read as follows: 
The duke will leet an LLD., 
An honour well deserved; and wo 

‘Hod we our way, would here to-day 
Another give to Princess May. 

‘The Ophir returned by way of Canade, where 
there were more novel experiences for the 
toyal travellers, including lunch in a lumber- 
man’s log hut, a voyage in a birch-bark canoe, 
3 ride on the cow-catcher of an engine, and a 
reception by the fainous Blackfeet Indians, who 
squatted sound in their usual style and emoked 

of peac 
Pat the the * our, originally planned as & 


REIGNING 
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net function of the Empire, proved of 
aces benefit to the welfare of all the 
English-speaking races was largely due to the 
enterprise of the duke and duchess, who 
made every prearranged item of the programme 
the oamae for a personal triumph reflecting 
the real feelings of the mother country towards 
her far-flung colonies. 
Upon the zeturn of the wanderers, the 


IN THE HEARTS OF THEIR PEOPLE 


Thr Majesties have gone out of thar way to become famubar withthe Life of ther 
people. They have visited the meanest slums, and they pay at 
remarks of the docker as to those of the cabinet minister, (Photo: Vandyh.) 


attention to. 





happiest of reunions took place between thom 
and their children. The duchess, it is said, 
stamped } her fect with impatience when, owing 
to a slight hitch in the arrangements at Porte- 
mouth, there was some delay in the approach 
of the Victoria and Albert bearing the royal 
children on board. 

‘The duke, who now became Prince of Wales, 
soon gave signal evidence of the fact that this, 
the most important of his tours, had broadened 
his mind and developed his remarkable powers 
age speaker. At the Guiidhall banquet given 
in honour of the home-coming, he startled 


his listeners by the originality and outspoken 
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obaracter of his utterances On this occasion 
he delivered his now famous exhortation, 
“Wake up, England,’ and he concluded his 
speech by a noble peroration which 1s probably 
one of the best and most spimted of his 
many pubhe sayings 

‘No one who had had the privilege of enjoying the 
(xperience which we bad during our tour could fal to 
be struck with one prevailing and demand— 
the want of population Even in the oldest of our 
colons there were abundant sgna of this want There 
are grat tracts of country still unexplored, hidden 
wealth callng for development, vact tracks of virgin 
seil ready to yeld profitable returns to settlers, and 
all this can be enjoyed under condit:ons of healthy hfe, 
Wheral laws, and froe mstitutaons m exchange for the 
overcrowded cities and almost hopeless «truggle for 
esisknce which alts! {0 often 1 the lot of many im 
tlus country But onc condition and one only 1s made 
by our colonial brethren and that 1s Send us surtable 
emigrants I would go farther and appeal to my fellow 
countrymen at homc to prove the atecngth of the attach- 
anent of the Mothcrland to her children by sending them 
only of her best By thee means we mav stul further 
strengthen—or, at ull events pass on unnnpaired—that 
pmde of race that community of purpose that feclng 
of common lovalty and obligation which knit togcther 
and alone can maitain the integrity of our Empue 

Occupied with Home Duties 

For the neat few years, with the exception 
of the Indian and (Canadian tours, the 
of Wales was mainly occupied with ceremomal 
duties at home Apart from these functions he 
did not often appear in public and he was far 
Toss in the hmchght than has been his son, the 
present Prince of Wales, or than was hus father 
throughout his career 

In private hfe he favoured the mode of 
existence of an Enghsh country gentlemen, 
taking @ heen interest m all forms of sport, 
especially shooting in which he eacels, beng 
generally regarded as one of the best shots in 
the country, and sometimes, as in the case of 
Rugby football, giving a tip of popularity to 
a game threatened with declmng mterest on 
the part of the general pubhe 

It ws not at all surpnsing that when the 
untimely death of King Edward VII on the 
oth May, 1910, led to King George’s accession, 
the latter was not at first regarded as a monarch 
who would rule by the force of personahty, 
although 1t was Lnown that he had pronounced 
views on the nature of lus new task, and that 
he possessed the will to use his valuable 
eaperience and great powers of discrmmnation 
and common sense 

His Personal Characteristics 

He was, m fact, a man of very different 
temperament from hus father, more studious 
and reserved, and more fixed and conservative 
im his fundamental view of hfe, although 
flexible enough m his wiser progressive opmons 
with regard to certain necessary changes in 
the constatution 
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E A Leader of Affairs 


Its not for nothmg that the King of England, 
during a period when many new forces were 
commng inte play, some of them menacing to 
the Victorian and Edwardian scheme of things, 
chose to be Jess a romantic figure than an 
interesting, practical, highly prmcipled and 
hard working leader of affairs will 
probably have to record that durmg the 
Georgian era the King of England spoke less 
and thought more, was less m evidence yet 
more apprenated, than at any tue m the 
lustory of the country 

An Interesting Incident 

A delghtful mcrdent illustrates the person- 
ality of King George, of whom it may be said 
that no monarch has ever been less avid for 
the glory that attaches to A French 
nursemaid w: with her charge, a httle 
gl, m Hyde Park, heard that the king was 
out riding, and drew near to @ spot which, 
probably, he would pass 

Presently his Majesty came along, and the 
nursemaid shouted “ Vive le Roi” Somewhat 
to her discomfiture the kang remed m his 
horse, turned, and cantered back 

* I should hke to thank the person who 
called out ‘ Vive Je Ro,’ he said 

“Monsieur 1s very pohte,” said the nurse- 
maid “J was very pleased to see monsiour 
go by, but, now you speak to me, that 19 
better still” 


“This ws the first time,” replied the hing, 
speaking in French, ‘ I have ever heard ‘ Vive 
Je Ron’ said to me It 1s a pleasure my father 
often had” His Majesty then ashed the 
nursemaid how long she had lived m London, 
whether she hhed it, and what department in 
France she came from On being told by the 
nursemaid that she would like London better 
if rt rained less, hm Majesty Jaughed heartily 
* Well, mademowelle,” he concluded, “ summon 
up courage to learn our language We are very 
fond of the French Good bye” 

“Pohte to All, Intimate with None” 

It has been said of King George that he 1s 
* pohte to all and intimate with none” As a 
result of this recogmzed trait m his character 
he came to the throne singularly free from those 
social entanglements which have hampered 10 
many well m monarchs 1n their desire to 
please all and at the same tame be fair to all 

King Edward VII's noted fmendships with 
Delcassé, Clemenceau, and more especully 
Loubet, had produced valuable results; but 
a long who makes fnends for himself makes 
frends for hws country, and may equally make 
enemes, The wisdom of Kmg Edward saved 
hum from ths, but his son took no make at all 
‘He started his reign with a clean sheet, ownmng 
no preferences and displaying few prejudices 
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KING GEORGE v 


Me or. 


‘A magusficent State ceremony was witnessed im 1911 at the Delhi Durbar, when George V was proclaimed Emperor of Ind 
King George, wearing 


ee, 


In his private relationships with his family, 
King George revealed the hereditary influence 
of his grandmother, Queen Victoria. Although 
not a stern parent, he dealt firmly with his 
children. ‘‘ You need not think that being my 
son makes any difference,” he told Prince 
Edward, whom he thought was not applying 
himself sufficiently to his studies. ‘ You must 
pass your examinations like any other boy, or 
you will try again and again until you do.” 

A Box of Turkish Delight 

On another occasion the royal children, who 
were only rarely allowed to receive presents, had 
been given a box of Turkish delight. These 
were taken care of by their tutor, who handed 
out one piece every night. Prince Albert, 
however, having been entrusted with a lump 
intended for his brother, yielded to temptation 
and nibbled 2 piece off before giving it to the 
rightful owner. 

‘When the truth came out Prince fiber ee 
punished by having to eat the partly ni 
piece as hie next night’s portion. But when the 
king heard of the incident he considered that 
the young prince should be taught @ sharper 
lesson, and ordered that he should go without 


eweetmenta for a. week. 
Far Mlosranbias aot included ts 





8 field-marshal’s unsform, with the mbbon of the Star of India, and mounted on a splendid charger 
as here seen riding through the gate of the fort, the historic point of entry into the city 


When his Majesty, at bis own express wish, 
joined his armies in the field during the World 
‘War, he was the first English king to do so since 
1743, a fact which is of more striking sig- 
nificance than appears on the surface, for it 
marked the final end of a tradition which aimed 
to keep the king entrenched behind harners of 
officialdom and confined within the limited 
precincts of the Court. 

No one has done more to break with this 
unwholesome tradition than King George him- 
self, Both their Majesties have gone out of their 
way to become familiar with the hfe of their 
people, not flinchmg from visiting the meanest 
alum in order to learn the hard truths revealed 
there, and paying as much attention to the 
remarks of the docker as to those addressed 
to them by a cabinet minister. 

The Queen’s Love of Children 

In particular, as is well known, her Majeety 
loves ali children. During a visit to the 
garden suburb at Becontree, near Tiford, it was 

that a nine-days-old baby and its 
mother should be presented to her Majesty. 
After the visit the royal party passed along the 
street of humble dwellings, and the queen, 
notiong ® nurse standing in # doorway, 
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insisted upon being taken upstairs to see the 
still more recent arrival. 

King took a strong lead in the matter 
of the housing problem, calling a conference at 
Buckingham Palace and impressing upon the 
members of the commission the vital importance 
of their mission from the national point of view. 

“If this country,” his Majesty pointed out, 
“is to be the country which we desire to see it 
become, a great offensive must be undertaken 
against disease and crime, and the first point 
at which the attack must be delivered is the 
unhealthy, ugly, overcrowded house in the 
mean street, which we all of us know too well.’ 


A BELOVED LEADER OF AFFAIRS 





tra the ng wes len in evidence yet move apeciaged tan 
at any tune in the history of the country. (Phota Hoppe) 
Nor do their Majesties forget the lighter side 
in these exoursions among their people. Perhaps 
the prettiest incident of recent times was 
provided by a visit to the Great Western 
Railway Works at Swindon, in 1924. It had 
been arranged that the king should drive the 
company’s most recent triumph in locomotive 
engineering, The Windsor Castle. 
The event might easily have passed off 
unimpressively. A touch of imagination was 
necessary in order to give it a human appeal, 
and the king readily supplied it. So infectious 
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_Driving a Locomotive 


was hia hearty appreciation of the situation, 
that the queen decided at the last moment 
to join her husband in the driver’s cab. 

Both laughing excitedly, and wiping their 
hands on oil-rags, their Majesties awaited for 
the signal to start. 

“The signal is down,” said the queen, who 
had been ing through the cab window. 

“Wait for the right-awey,” replied the king. 
The guard shouted and waved his flag. The 
king blew a ahrill blast on the whistle, pulled 
the regulator down, and started the monster 
engine on its journey. At ita conclusion he 
applied the brakes, and, turning to the driver, 
smilingly inquired if he were not an apt pupil. 

‘The Moral of the Story 

A simple story, bat one with a very whole- 
some moral, which is, not so much that kings 
and queens no k mind being soiled with 
oil-rags, but that they have the courage and 
the common sense to enter into the spirit of 
their people, and to learn from practical ex- 
perience exactly how they live and work. 

“The king,” said a noted newspaper pro- 
prietor, “holds his job because he knows it. 
He has a mind that is fairly encyclopedic. 
He can talk more intelligently for three minutes 
on any given subject than any man I know.” 

It is easy to forget that a ki hat.a job to doy 
and it is only necessary to go back a few years 
in our history in order A realize the treme 
dously responsibilities and downright 
difficult tasks of modern kingship. Not only 
are there certain State afiaira which only the 
king can deal with, and decisions to be arrived 
at in which no cabinet minister or secretary 
can guide or assist him, but there are impor- 
tant psychological matters which have to be 
deliberated by the occupant of the throne. 

An American's Opinion 

An American writer, puzzled by the dis- 
covery that in England facts change but 
forms never change, put the situation of the 
British monarchy in a nutshell, although he 
failed to arrive at the kernel of the truth. 

“There must be,” he wrote, “something 
Hossent netile that perrniee the Ire ot 

it people that persuades the leaders 
the great Labour Party to put on their smart 
clothes and silk stockings to dine with the 
king at Buoki Palace ; that leads over- 
burdened. shoy and underpaid clerks, 
and labourers without jobs, to fight for places 
where they can wait proudly for a night and 
day to catch a distant gli ipse of an English 
princess’s marriage . 

There is. It is respect and admiration for a 
man who does his job, and does not expect to 
be let off lightty because the job happens to be 
that of the first gentleman in the land. 
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GROUP 6—FIGHTERS 


GUARDIANS of the 


WORLD WAR GENERALS | 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Illustrious Exploits of French, Haig, Allenby, and Maude on the Field of Battle, 
that Helped to Shatter the German Dream of World Dominion 


BEIWEEN the British forces and the town 

of Barberton, occupied by the Boers, 
there was a rocky mountain, generally con- 
sidered to be impassable for military pur- 
poses. At least, the Boer generals regarded 
it as such. 

General French thought differently. He 
did not blink the facte, but he refused to allow 
his mind to dwell too 
long upon those that 
seemed to make his pro- 
posed manceuvre theo- 
retioally impossible. 
‘The pathway was narrow 
and the gradient one in 
four. There were rocks 
and chasms, awkward 
twists and turns, At 
the top there might be 
unexpected danger. 

Tt was a question of 
moving an army with 
all its equipment up the 
aide of & mountain. 
Success would mean a 
new position, from which 
it might be possible to 
sweep down upon the 
unsuspecting Boers, 
comfortably ensconced 
within the town. General 
French remembered the 
words chalked up on 
the walls of farmhouses 
by the Boers: 

‘Why are we bound to 
win? Bocause, although we 
have only 90,000 burghers, 
that means 90,000 generals ; 
but the Brtush, though they 
‘have 200,000 soldiers, have 
only one general—and he 1 
French, 


An order was given. 
The army moved for- 
ward and upward in a 
long winding ession. The men crawled, 
the horses stumbled and struggled for foothold, 
the oxen panted as they dragged the heavy 
guns up the awful inclme, but neither man 
nor beast failed. The summit was reached 
without the loss of a life. 

General French swept the valley with his 
glaeses. He saw the town lying quietly in a 
hollow. ‘There were no preparations for de- 
fence. The Boers simply did not believe it 
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THE FIRST EARL OF YPRES 





it was French who ied the Exped:tionary Force, whe bore 
German attacks, and who hist urged 
the importance of rapid shell produchon, 


possible that they could be attacked from the 
mountains. It was a question of deacending 
rapidly, before the enemy knew of their danger. 

After a short breathmg space, another order 
was given. Down the mountain side went 
the whole cavalcade, with the exception of the 
baggage teams, the cavalry men leading their 
horees, which half scrambled, half slid, down 
the declivity on their 
haunches; the artillery 
men holding on with 
Tropes to the guns, as 
B they rolled recklessly 
down the slippery in- 
cline, 


The Boers, six hun- 
dred strong, escaped 
from one end of the 
town as General French 
and his advance guard 
1, entered the other. The 

gallant commander had 
achieved, perhaps, the 
most remarkable feat of 
the campaign and added 
one more triumph to 
the series of dashing 
cavalry raids with which 
he made his name. 

Stall wonder that the 
Boers soon learned to 
respect the man at whose 
name had gibed, 
Even_the redoubtable 
De Wet feared French. 
When asked which one 
of the English generals 
was most hkely to catch 
him, he observed that 
of those mentioned one 
would take all eternity 
to run him to earth, 
another two yeara, while 
French would get him 
in about two weeks. 

Yet French was not considered a likely man 
before he got his great chance during the Boor 
War. A few years before, he had actually been 
put on half-pay. Nobody thought that he 
would be heard of again. 

But French knew. “‘ If I don’t end my days 
as a field-marshal,” he told his mesamstes 
in Ins subaltern days, “it won't be for want 
of trying, and—well, I’m jolly well going to 
do it.” 
the Groupe eee detailed tadex 
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He was born at Ripple, near Walmer, in 
Kent, on the 28th September, 1852, of Irish 
parents, with just a dah of French blood in 
his composition, which perhaps accounts for 
the logical precision with which he carried out 
the most impetuous actions. Roscommon, the 
home of his ancestors for many generetions, 
saw little of him during boyhood, for he spent 
most of that period of his life far from Ireland, 
in a north London suburb. 

His Admiration of Napoleon 

Like most other boys, French played with 
tin soldiers, but, unlike the majority, he 
devoured even the most abstruse text-books 
on war from a very early age. Napoleon was 
the hero who quickly swamped all others in 
his boyish imagination. Even in late life this 
hero-worship remained as a deeply rooted 
beri His most characteristic pose was 

leonic—with legs astride and arms either 

‘peed across his chest or clasped behind his 
er 

He spent four years at sea as a midshipman, 
entering the Britannia at fourteen, before join- 
ing the 8th Hussars. He soon transferred to 
the 19th regiment, known as “The Dumpies” 
from the shortness of the men composing it, 
and became a captain in 1880. 

French nursed his ambition to become a 


cavalry leader with a full ition of the 
snomalies and disadvantages of that position 
in modern warfare. ‘‘ A cavalry leader,” he 


once remarked, “must not be. thin-skinned. 
‘All the time he is being watched by two rival 
arms, infantry and artillery, one at least of 
which is saying ‘idiot’ under its breath most 
of the time.” 

A Dashing Cav: Leader 

“ Soda-water bottle ” “Wench, as he was 
nicknamed owing to his peculiar, although 
very efficient, mode of horsemanship, first won 
his spurs in action during the arduous Sudan 
campaign of 1884-85. He quickly established 
a reputation for energetic and dashing cavalry 
work. Superior officers referred to him as the 
captain who “rides about at a gallop until 
his staff gradually tails off.” On his return 
to England he was specially commended by 
Sir Redvers Buller and gazetted colonel. 

In spite of his splendid work, the War 
Office overlooked him, and he was so depressed 
by this lack of recognition that at one time he 

ously. Contemplsted! retiring from the ser- 

m this course he was fortunately 
diseunded by some of his fellow officers, who 
knew that his great abilities would one day be 


eneh» daa 

ch’s exploits at Elandslaagte, 
Kimberley, and elsewhere during the Boer War 
soon proved him to be one of the greatest of 


Exploits in the Boer War 


cavalry commanders. “I promise,” he told 
Lord Roberts, “to relieve Kimberley at six 
o'clock on the evening of the 15th, if I am 
alive.” The prophecy was fulfilled. 

One amazing feat after another startled 
the Boers and forced them into submission. 
bale @ corps reduced from 5,000 to 2,000 

to the blunders of other commanders, 
French led the dash that cut off Cronje’s escape. 
The wily Boer leader found himself shut up 
in a river bed at Paardeberg, and was obliged 
to surrender, 

French’s name was now a household word, 
but he showed himself quite unspoiled by fame. 
One afternoon, during a lull in the campaign, a 
war correspondent galloped into the British 
camp, and, seeing an elderly soldier seated 
under a haystack without a jacket and smok- 
ing @ pipe, inquired where he could find the 
general. “Oh, I believe the old man’s some- 
where around,” said the soldier. ‘ Well, just 
hold my horse for me while I look around,” 
said the correspondent. The soldier did 0, 
and the correspondent approached a staff 
officer and repeated his inquiry for General 


French. “ Why, that’s him,” said the staff 
officer, “ holding your horse.” 
Not Always rd 
On occasion, however, ch could show 


himself far from easy-going. A colonel once 
sent a message to the effect that he was in 
serious difficulties and inquiring whether he 
should surrender, “I am sending another 
colonel,” French replied. 

Great deeds are sometimes soon forgotten, 
and French’s position in the service in 1914 
was not one that gave rise to a general belief 
that be would be selected to command the 
British army in the event of war. He had 
succeeded Sir William Nicholson as chief of 
the Imperial General staff in 1912, and a year 
later he fulfilled his youthful ambition by 
becoming a field-marshal. Karly in 1914, 
however, he resigned owing to his 
ment with the Government’s Irish polioy. 
Once more his career seemed over without 
having reached a climax in any way worthy of 
his highest powers. 

Brilliant Work in the World War 

Then, at the of the World War, in. 
August, 1914, it fell to his lot to extricate the 
“ Contemptibles ” from the Mons débécle and to 
stave off the desperate German offensives at 
Ypres and again at Festubert in 1915. On 
these three occasions, when the least error of 
judgment would have let the Hun hordea into 
Paris, French made no mistake. 

It was French who first urged the import- 
ance of rapid shell production and “the 
necessity for the organization of the nation’s 
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Belore the first battle of the Marne French urged the Bnituh army “ to show now to the enemy its power and to push on 


vigorously to the attack" Joffre, too, had issued a stirring order “ Advance as long as 
you can no longer hold it, 


advance, hold your position 


industrial resources upon a stupendous scale ” 
Having borne the full brunt of the first 
German attacks and laid the foundation of the 
mightiest military organization that England 
has ever put into the field, General French 
surrendered his command to Sir Douglas Haig 
on the 15th December, 1915 

He was created Viscount French of Ypres 
and High Lake, Roscommon, m 1916, and first 
Earl of Ypres im 1921 He commanded the 
Bntish forces at home unt: 1918, and was 
lord-heutenant of Ireland from 1918 to 1921 

Pigeon-holed at the War Office 

England knew but httle about her potential 
muihtary heroes before the days of the World 
War. Names hke Hag, Allenby, and Maude 
were comparatively unknown to the general 
pubhe These men, together with many others, 
‘were pigeon-holed at the War Office for special 
service in the hour of need They had proved 
their worth m the little outpost wars, but it 
was not until they were called upon to 
the Emprre from the greatest mbtary assault 
of modern times that they showed their real 
qualty 

Like lus predecessor and mtimate frend 
and associate im many stirrmg engagements, 





Joscen When you can no longer 
€ 


Si Douglas Haig gancd his reputation as a 
cavalry leader He was born on the 19th dune, 
1861, m a Fifesnre village, the youngest son 
of an ancient family of that county with 
fighting records dating back to the days of 
Bruce and Wallace 

Colour-blindnesa postponed Haig’s entrance 
into the army after his Oxford and Sandhurt 
days, but he was determmed not to allow this 
small, although serious, defect to thwart his 
muktary ambrtion He carned his case to 
every official of importance at the War Ofhec, 
and finally xt was the pcrsonal mfluence of 
the commander in-chief that enabled him to 
commence his carecr in 1885 as an officer in 
the 7th Hussars 

Early Fighting in Egypt 

His early fightmg expemences were very 
sumilar to those of French, with the exception 
that the younger officer had better luck He 
helped Lord Kitchener to avenge Gordon at 
Atbara and Khartum, became a brevet- 
major after only thirteen years of soldiering 

Dounng this campaign he displayed a fear- 
Jessneas which amazed the veterans of a brigade 
noted for darmg feats On one occasion it 
became necessary to imvestigate a distant 
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object on the desert, which might have been 
a zareba—the Sudanese term for an encamp- 
ment—concealing swarms of blacks. Cinsers: 
failed to bring the object near enough, and 
Haig volunteered to ride out and examine it. 
Haig soon realized that the object was a 
zareba, for, aa he approached, a storm of 
bullets assailed him. Nothing daunted, he 
drew nearer still, until he was within a hundred 
yards at the encampment. He made a leisurely 
survey of its arrangements, noted the probable 
force of the enemy, and returned Pinhart. 


EARL HAIG OF BEMERSYDE 





nthe ipa of See ohn n french during the Seraible cutams 

‘Of 1914, when our army was struggling to hold its own. 
“Tt was,” said an officer who witnessed it, 
“the most astounding exhibition of oool check 
and nerve I have ever seen. Not one of us 
ever expected Haig to return alive.” 

As colonel of the 17th Lancers, “ “ the Death 
or Glory boys,” Haig still further ed 
himeelf during the Boer war. He was 
French’s right-hand man, and once saved his 
chief's life. 

‘Tie indent tock place on the diy af Condes 
surrender, 


The Bokeh my, wes cromeg 2 
pulls oad ee coating Mociee River, on the 
way to Paardeberg. Suddenly the general's 





, but his horse tripped 
and he, too, fell into the torrential waters. 


“T wes commander-in-chief and office boy 
by turns during the Boer War,” Haig used to 
observe jocularly, referring to his multifarious 


Seldom Addressed His Men 

Haig is, for a soldier, a most singularly 
shy man. Only on very rare occasions, even 
during his commandership of the British army 
in Flanders, did he address his men. He pre- 
ferred to go among them at night, and to talk 
to them individually. 

This habit he formed during the Boer war, 
and while on parole after dusk he overheard 
@ serjeant admonishing a private. 

“ It’s lucky for you, young fellow-mo-lad, that I don't 
know how to spell ‘insubordination,’ else I'd report 
you to Colonel "Aig in the morning, and ‘e's @ ‘oly terror 
when he likes, “Aig is, and don’t you forget it,” 

Haig had long been known ss “‘ Kitchener's 
man," and no surprise was felt when the former 

appointed to command the First Army 
Corps of the British Expeditionary Force in 
August, 1914, It was Haig Ei. personally 
carried out that series of de 
actions at dead of night that peved the entire 
British army from envelopment by the rapidly 
advancing superior German forces. 
Praise from General French 

“The action of the First Corps on this day 
under the command of Sir Douglas Haig,” 
wrote General French in one of his earliest 
dispatches, “was of so skilful, bold, and de- 
cisive a character that he gained positions 
which alone have enabled me to maintain my 
position for more than three weeks of very severe 
fighting on the north bank of the river.” 

ing the first battle of Ypres, when the 
2nd Worcesters were being hard and 
the line suddenly broke, Haig rode out with 
his escort and advanced along the Menin road 
under heavy fire to the . The 
effect of his preaence—cool, calm and confident— 
was electrical. The men followed him, the 
line waa reformed, Gheluvelt was stormed and 
Tecovered, and ‘Yprea saved. 

In these early Gaye of the World War Haig 
was frequently in great danger. Once o shell 
exploded near enough to him to knock him 
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down. Haig was some moments recovering 
consciousness, but, when he did, he refused to 
pe taken to the hospital and resumed almost 
at once important work in connexion with 
new dispositions of his men. 

“Leave it to Haig; he’s there,’ was a 
dictum frequently on the lips of Sir John 
French during the terrible autumn of 1914, 
when the all too small British army was strug- 
gling to hold its own against greater forces 
and vastly superior artillery resources, Soon 
the whole country was saying the 
same thing. 

In December, 1915, Haig was 
appointed commander-in-chief. By 
this time the plea for more shells 
had been answered, and every day 
brought more men and big guns to 
make the chances of victory more 
even, Just as Sir John French had 
borne the brunt of the defensive 
with terrific odds against him, so 
Haig had to plan an offensive with 
forces and ammunition on a fer 

seale than had ever been 
handled before. Upon him devolved 
the responsibility for the wise em- 
ployment of thousands who willingly 
offered their lives and bore unlimited 
hardship for a cause that was now 
as sacred as a crusade. 

Losses at Loos 

Already, at Loos, in September, 
1915, Haig, as leader of the principal 
attacking army, had shown something 
of his quality as an aggressive fighter. 
‘The losses were terrible, and Haig 
was severely criticized for having 
failed to bring up reserves quickly 
enol Tt must be remembered, 
however, that this, the greatest of 
all wara, was yet in its infancy, and 
that no commander had ever attacked 
with a British force upon anything 
like 20 large a scale. 

But Haig learned. In conjunction 
with Joffre, Nivelle, and Foch, he 
gradually broke the German resist- 
ance at the battles of the Somme 
(1916), Arras and Messines (1917), the third 
battle of Ypres (1917), and the first battle 
of Cambrai (1917). “It was the men who 
did it,” Haig said when congratulated upon 
these brilliant he heats = sltkoust oe 
course, strategy had pla; ita part, ut 
for the splendid organization introduced by 
Haig, and his insistence upon following his 
own counsel in defiance of Army Council in- 
structions, no such advances could have been 
made. Of one great battle Haig said : 
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Bo little seemed to have been accomplished in that 
struggle, while the cost was known to all and perhaps 
magnified unconsciously by the storiee of the condztions 
under which the battle was fought. God knows that 
there was httie need of exaggeration, and that the 
hardships and sufferings of the herorc men who drove 
‘the enemy trom Passchendaele were such as no other 
army has ever been cailed upon to bear. 


After the second battle of Cambrai (1918) 
there followed the uneasy lull, which was to give 
place to the final tussle. Haig knew that the 
Germans were preparing a monster offensive, 


A GREAT FIELD-MARSHAL AND HIS FAMILY 





Earl Hag was the youngest son of on ancient Fifeshure family, with 
Egitangvocorde Gaby back to the Gaye of the heroes Bruce and Wallace, 


‘son and her was born m 1918. 


but he could not convince the Army Council 
that reinforcements were urgently necessary. 
His removal from the high command was even, 
‘at one time, seriously contemplated. In the 
end, Haig got his tanks and some of [his re- 
serves, although not nearly enough with which 
to withstand the terrific onslaught on General 
’g Bifth Army, which began on the 
2Qist March, 1918. . 
Notwithstanding the loss of 464,000 in this 
engegement, which, with consurimate skill, he 
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manipulated so as to preserve his main dis- 
positions and inflict terrible losses upon the 
enemy, Haig began on the 21st August, 1918, 
the long and almost continuous battle, which, 
thanks to the magnificent co-operation of the 
allied forces, led to the gencral assault upon the 
famous Hindenburg line. 

Even Foch, whose genius had turned the 
main tide of the war in the allies’ favour, doubted 
the wisdom of this daring move of Haig’s, and 
the British War Cabinet only reluctantly con- 
sented to it. But, as all the world knows, it 


THE DELIVERER OF PALESTINE 


ah Sapo 
Prt 








In 1917 Allenby waa placed in charge of the Eg 


Expeditionary Force, and sn seven weeks delivered Pilztne 
tnd aimed blow at the Gorman dream of world domination. 


proved to be the last stroke that utterly broke 
the power of military Germany. Hindenburg 
fled before Haig, and it was British soldiers 
who picked up the half-written letters thrown 
down in haste by the fleeing German officers. 

After his return Haig retired from the 
high commend in 1919 and was succeeded by 
Sir William Robertson. He was elected rector 
ot St. Andrews University (1916), and received, 
among many honours, the Order of Merit 
(1919), the American Cross of Honour (1918), 
and the rank of G.C.V.0. In 1919 he was 
g-anted an earldom. 


Heig's Daring Move 


Perhaps the finest tribute to his character 
both as a man and as a soldier is the following, 
expressed by Mr. Nevilie Lytton : 

"The common saying is “Ob, Haig .s not a clever 
man.” I don’t think he is clever; ly, I have 
never admired cleverness; it is the attribute of small, 
successful men. Haig's qualities are much more moral 
than intellectual: whab intellectual qualitica he has 
have beon used almost entirely within his own pro- 
fession, but he exhales such an atmosphere of honour, 
virtue, courage, and sympathy, thet one fecls uplifted 
as when one enters the Cathedral of Beauvais for the 


first time. 
The Coming of Allenby 

While Haig hammered away in France, 
Edmund Allenby was carrying out one of the 
most brilliant campaigns of the whole war in 
routh Palestine, the scene of the armageddon 
prophesied in the Bible. No other commander 
in the British army sprang so quickly into 
fame or took in a drama so picturesque 
and impressive as did this old Haileybury boy, 
who owed much of his success, it is said, to his 
genius for friendship. 

Believers in the power of association may 
find useful evidence in the fact that this great 
crusader was born on St. George’s day, 1861, 
and that his name corresponds to a Moham- 
medan word meaning “ the Prophet, of God,” 
while, read backwards in the Arabio style, it 
means “‘ the son or servant of God.” 

After his college days Allenby sat unsuccess- 
fully for the Indian Civil Service examination 
and entered the Royal Een Dragoons in 
1879. He distinguished in active 
service di the ee ee a (1884-85) and 
Zaluland (1886) campaigns, and he commanded 
the 5th Lancers in South Africa (1900). 

It was Allenby’s cavalry that screened the 
retreat from Le Cateau on the 26th August, 
1914, and the following year he succeeded Sir 
Herbert Plumer as commander of the 5th 
Corps. He was in charge of the Third Army 
during the Somme offensive of 1917, and carried 
out brilliant operations at the battle of Arras, 

About this time a severe setback in Palestine 
caused the British Army Council great alarm, 
and it was decided to place Allenby in charge 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force as a 
successor to Sir Archibald Murray. 

Between Gaza and Beersheba 

Upon his azrival Allenby found the Turks 
firmly entrenched upon a thirty-mile front 
between Gaza and Beersheba, German officers 
and guns made the Turkish ensemble formidable. 
Their troopa occupied well-watered ground, 
with long communications and powerful re- 
serves. The British troops, on the other hand, 
were in great uoaltiee, both in regard to water 
and trens; 

There is an old Arabic tradition that the 
Turk would not be driven out of Jerusalem 
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LORD AND LADY ALLENBY IN THE RESIDENCY GROUNDS AT CAIRO 


is bri ices in the World War the gallant commander 
of Megiddo and Felixstowe, and was voted a sum of {50,000. In 191 
‘was appointed High Commissioner for 


until the Nile flowed into Palestine. Those 

who made this seemingly safe prophecy reckoned 

without modern methods of irrigation and 

water supply. To-day water from the Nile 

does flow into Palestine, by way of a twelve- 

inch pipe, and the Turk is out of Jerusalem. 
His Ruse Against the Turks 

Allenby delayed hia offensive for many 
months, during which he brought the organiza- 
tion of his forces to the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency compatible with the conditions of the 
country. His plan was to delude the enemy 
into supposing that he intended to attack 
Gaza, while in reality he concentrated his 
forces upon Beersheba, which contained the 
best water supplies. 

The ruse worked. On the 27th October 
Beersheba was taken in magnificent style by 
the London Yeomanry Brigade and the 53rd 
Welsh Division. Next day Gaza was bom- 
barded from the sea by British and French 
warships. Meanwhile Turkish entrenchments 
and earthworks were being stormed all along 
the line. 
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‘was created a viscount, taking the title of Viscount Allenby 
he was made a field-marshal, and in the same year 
ypt and the Sudan, 

Gaza was taken between the 6th and 9th 
of November, and the alarmed Turks fell back 
and made frantic efforts to fortify Jerusalem. 
In a dispatch General Allenby wrote : 

Within the space of fifteen days our force 
hed advanced sixty miles on its right and about forty 
‘on its left. It had driven tho Turkish anny of ninc 
infantry divisions and one cavalry division out of a 
position in which it had been entrenched for wix months, 
and had pursued it, giving battle whenever it had 
attempted to stand, inflicting on it lowes amounting 
probably te nearly two-thirds of the onemy’s original 
effectives. Over 9,000 prisoner, about 80 guns, more 
than 100 machine guns, and very large quantities of 
enuunition and other stores had been captured. 

Guns on Calvary and Mount Olivet 

On the morning of the 9th December Izzet 
Bey, the Turkish Governor of Jerusalem, 
broke the instrumenta at the telegraph office 
with his own hands. and dismissed the staff. 
All day long a stream of Turks filed out of the 
Jaffa gate. There were guns on Calvary and 
Mount Olivet, but the Welsh Division silenced 
them, 

Two days later General Allenby entered 
Jerusalem, walking on foot out of deference to 
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the tradition that the deliverer of the Holy 

City would not pass through the gates on 

harneback One of the conqueror’s first actions 

blish an assurance that all religions 

this the city woul ‘be respes ted, and that 

weer. sacred building, monument, or shrine 
cre be protected and maintained. 

Thus, in seven weeks, Allenby delivered 
Palestine of a scourge and at the same time 
aimed one more deadly blow at the German 
dream of world domination. The gallant 
commander was created Viscount of Megiddo 
and Felixstowe, and voted a sum of £50,000 
in 1919. In the same year he was also made 


GALLANT MAUDE OF BAGDAD 





early death of Sir Stanley Maude, who died 
in November, x917, the country leat « soldier 
of remarkable skill and corey. 


cholera in Bagdad, which town he had success- 
fully wrested from the Turks. Although his 
accomplishment can hardly be ranked equal 
with those of many commanders whose tasks 
were more onerous, he carried out a brilliant 
campaign with extraordinary skill, tact and 
patience, 

Born of Irish parents on the 24th June, 
1864, Maude was educated at Eton and Sand- 





Refict of Kut 


burst, and served with the Coldstream Guards 
in the Sudan and in South Africa. He was on 
the staff of the 5th British Division at the out- 
break of the World War, but was severely 


ian E: iti Force and General 
Fo washend’ See ia Kut and surrender 
with 9,000 men, the Turks had boldly Pushed 
forward into Persia. The scandalous 
gence of the Indian Government had led to 
much sickness and death among the British 
troops, and the Government had to face tho 
possibility of a serious débicle. 

Maude Put in Charge 

Energetic measures were taken, although 
unfortunately too late to relieve Townshend 
and bis heroes shut up in Kut. The home 
Government took over control of supplies and 
organization, and Maude was appointed to take 
charge of an all but desperate situation. 

Maude saw that the enemy forces were 
centred at Bagdad, and he decided upon a bold 
thrust on that town. Terrible difficulties were 
encountered, Dust and the sandfly, lack of 
food and water, had to be dealt with as 
resolutely as the enemy himself lurking in 
a esting i f red. regula 

ing @ clean cut of te, 
tions Maude turned a sick and dispinted army 
into one capable of supreme efforts. Ice plants 
and sods-water factories, vegetable gardens 
and chicken farms were established at the base, 
and with the arrival of new transport material 
it was possible to keep the advancing column 
well fed and in good condition. 
The Turks Yield Gradually 

The main advance began in October, and on 
the 15th Kut was sighted. Floods during the 
following months greatly impeded progress, 
but the Turks were gradually yielding. Rain, 
for which the latter had been praying, came 
too late. The brilliant tenacity of the Scottish 
troops, the resource of the British engineera 
in spanning swollen rivers, and the untiring 
query. Aid ar of Bir Stanley Maude proved 

much for and ¢ of 
oe doggedness unning 

Kut was entered on the 24th February, but 
some hard fighting was necessary to keep the 
Tark on the run. On the 1lth March the 
British troops entered Bagdad. 

Sir Stanley Maude continued operations 
for}several months, but, returning to Bagdad, 
he attended an entertainment and drank coffee 
containing milk, which unfortunately proved 
to be infected with cholera. He died on the 
38th November, 1917. 
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MODERN BRITISH PAINTERS 


REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, and LAWRENCE 


Three Men of Genius Who Followed the Same Profession, and yet Differed Entirely 
in the Interpretation they Brought to Bear upon the Same Subject 


(THE first half of the eighteenth century was 

notable in the history of Britain in that 
it produced three portraitists whose names will 
go down to history, not only as great masters of 
their craft, but as artists who each painted 
the same model, each produced a beautiful 
picture, but whose vision was in each case 
totally different from the other. 

So is it always in the realm of the senses. 
Give two great pianists 
@ piece of music and 
they will interpret it in 
entirely different fashion, 
although both may be 
really beautiful As in 
music, 60 in poetry, and 
so still more im art, and 
in ths last we can have 
no finer example of three 
men, all following the 
same profession, and all 
undoubtedly stamped 
with genius, who yet 
differed entirely in the 
interpretation they 
brought to bear pon 
the game subject. ey 
are Joshua Reynolds, 
Thomas Rainsborough, 
and Thomas Lawrence. 
Before comparing their 
work, it ia necessary to 
gay somethng about } 
them. 

Joshua Reynolds, .@ 
afterwards Sir Joshua, 
was born at Plympton, 
in Devonshire, on the g 
16th July, 1723. His 
father waa rector of the 
local grammar school, 
and, intending his son 
to be an apothecary, had him trained in 
classical subjects. As with nearly every other 
great artist, Joshua Reynolds early showed his 
distaste for his allotted profession and his 
inclination for drawing. Every pmnt which 
came his way he copied diligently with such 
success that, after a short time, his father felt 
that he could no longer stand in his way, 
and yielded to his son’s desire for artistic 
training. He was sent to London, where he 
remained for about two years a pupil of Hudson, 
after which he returned to Devon and set up 
in Plymouth as a portrait painter. 





WHERE REYNOLDS WAS TAUGHT 


In this room, at the free grammar school at Plympton, 
in Devonsture, Sis Joshua Reynolds was taught by bu 
father, who was rector of the 


Then followed an extremely fortunate occur- 
rence, the young painter fell in with Commo- 
dore Keppel, who, attracted both by the man 
and his work, invited him on to his ship, the 
Centurion, which had just been appointed to 
the Medhterranean station. Reynolds was very 
glad to avail himself of the opportunity of 
seeing the world, and especially the gallenes of 
Rome. For two years he remained in the 
Italian capital, devoting 
most of his time to 
studying the works of 
me Raphac? and Michel- 
f angelo. From Rome he 
went to Parma, where the 
paintings of Correggio 
influenced him; from 
Parma he journeyed 
home via Florence, Ven- 
ice, and Paris, studying 
diligently the while. 

On his arrival in 
England, he settled in 
Great Newport Street, 
later moving to No, 47 
Leicester Square. The 
good fortune that had 
attended him still con- 
tinued, for he painted a 
portrait of his patron, 
Commodore Keppel--by 
this time Lord Keppel 
—which immediately ex- 
tablished his reputation. 

Van Dyck had been 
dead 100 years. His me- 
mory was undoubtedly 
a great tradition in 
England, yet no Eng- 
lishman had succeeded 
to his fame in spite of 
the fact that portraiture 
waa the form of art which interested Englishmen 
the most. olds had learnt from the 
Italians the well-considered rules for historical 
and landscape subjects ; these, by his genius, 
he was able to adapt to portrait painting. He 
had learnt that every portrait should be a 
picture as well as a r.ndering of the features 
of the original. 

From Michelangelo he had learnt attitude 
and expression ; Correggio had taught him light 
and shade ; his sojourn in Venice had revealed 
to him the mysteries of colour; Raphael's 
women and children were full of sentiment, 






school, 
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while Rubens’s pictures were equally full of 
dignity and splendour. All these influences 
Reynolds brought to bear in his portraiture. 
“No one,” said James Northcote—one of 
Reynolds's pupils—" ever appropriated the ideas 
of others to his own purpose with more skill 
than Sir Joshua. The opinion he has given 
of Raphael may with equal justice be applied 
to himself. His materials were generally 
borrowed, but the noble structure was his 
own,” 

To keep pace with the demands for his por- 
traits, Reynolds employed several assistants, 
REYNOLDS'S HOUSE IN LEICESTER SQUARE 





At Sir Joshur Reynolds's London house in Lacester Square, 
‘a most sumptuousty furnished building, host of famous end 
fashionable people were entertained, 
as well as taking a number of pupils, ‘No 
man,” he said, “ever made a fortune with his 

own hands.” 

From five guineas per portrait, which he 
received for most of his earlier works, he 
rapidly increased his price until, before long, 
he was making some £6,000 a year, Like most 
artists, however, he was never able to save his 
money; but, unlike many others, he spent it 
wisely, in purchasing the finest pictures he 


could obtain. 
Not only waa he successful in art, but he 
waa ly popular in society. His invi- 


tations to dinner and to stay with people of 


Popular in Literary Circles 


rank were more numerous than he could accept. 
He was also popular with the literary people of 
his time, while the stage held a great attraction 
for him. Garrick, Goldsmith, and Johnson 
could all be counted among his friends. In the 
year 1760 there was opened in London the 
first public exhibition by British artists of their 
own works. To this Reynolds sent four 
portraits, including those of Elizabeth Duchess 
of Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth Keppel. The 
following year there were two exhibitions, and 
owing to a split between the artists, Reynolds 
joined that at Spring Gardens, the Incorporated 
Society of Artists. In this year the young 
king, George II, was married, and Reynolds 
painted three of the bridesmaids, beautiful 
pictures, all of them, 
Foundation of the Royal Academy 

The chief interest in the years that followed 
was the founding of the Royal Academy, in 
which Reynolds took a leading part. There 
had been many dissensions in the Society of 
Artists, from which, however, Reynolds held 
aloof, but, after the petition to the king, the 
Royal Academy was founded in the yoar 1768, 
and Reynolds was elected as first president. 
His first discourse was delivered on the 2nd 
January, 1769, and dealt chiefly with the value 
of academies and what he conceived to be the 
right direction in which to study. On the 21st 
April, five days before the first Royal 
Academy exhibition, Reynolds was knighted, 

At this stage we may leave Reynolds to turn 
to his great rival, Thomas Gainsborough, who 
was born early in 1727, the son of the chief con- 
stable of Sudbury. 

Of the artist’s father we know very little, 
except that he was a good-natured man, fond 
of his joke and with little genius for busineas— 
80 little, indeed, that he went bankrupt when the 
artist was only five. Of Thomas Gainsborough’s 
mother we know still less, except that she 
bore her husband nine children, of whom the 
artist was the youngest. 

Distaste for Education 

Thomas began his education in his uncle's 
school, where we can imagine him dreaming 
most of his time instead of attending to his 
work. Books had little meaning for him at 
any part of his life, and, as his uncle was in- 
duigent in the matter of attendance, we may 
well suppose that the tedium of school routine 
was frequently relieved by means of sketches 
and caricatures. In only one branch of his 
achool work did he actually excel, This was in 
handwriting, and on more than one occasion he 
waa able to turn it to account. 

Once, when # half-holiday had been refused, 
the future artist decided to take matters into 
‘dis own hands, and forged his father’s signature 
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“ ith a Kid,” by Sur Thomas Lawrence, in the National Gallery, London, From dra traits of the custor 
A Sets: iat hus tather's tna, Lawrance tone to be the feaheovabie portrat punter of Meage e 
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SOME SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ MASTERPIECES 


1. The ever popular and delightful " Age of Innocen the National Gallery, London. 2, “ St. John in the Wilderness,” 
in the Wallace Collection, London. 3. A striking portrait of Miss Penelope Boothby. 4. “The Cherub Choit.”” 
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SOCIETY BEAUTIES AND A CLERICAL BARONET 


1, Countess Grosvenor, by Sir Thomas Lawren e Rev, Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart., by Gainshorough, in the 
‘National Gallery, London. 3. Lady Betty Foster, by Sir joshux Reynolds. 4. Gainsborough's = Mrs. Siddons.” 
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A PORTRAIT GEM BY GAINSBOROUGH 


The Wallace Collection London numbers among its art treasures this delightful portrait of Miss Haver! 
In one very important elenient of portraiture Gainsborough was unsurpassed—he never failed to ob 


field by Gainsborough 
tan a truthful likeness 
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A PORTRAIT GEM BY GAINSBOROUGH 


The Wallace Collection, Lisndon, numbers among treasures this delightful portrait of Miss Haverfield by Gainsborough, 


‘ite art Y 
Gainsborough was unsurpessed—he never failed to obtain a truthful likeness. 
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Forging « Holiday Request 
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ONE OF THE FIRST MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 





‘The first meetings of the Royal Academy, founded in 1768, 


ay 


took place in some rooms in Pall Mall. On the 2nd January, 


1769, the president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, gave the first of his famous discourses, during which he dealt chiefly with the 





to @ request to “give Tom a holiday” so 
cleverly that it passed without question. Un- 
fortunately for Tom, John Gainsborough had 
occasion that day to visit his brother-in-law, 
and, honest man that he was, expressed a fear 
that his son would end by being hanged. On 
being shown the sketches which were the result 
of the young lad’s truancy he changed his 
naind, and remarked that his son would one day 
be a genius. 

The evidences of Gainsborough’s early power 
over the pencil are many, and one of the most 
interesting, and one, too, which went far to 
decide his future career, was the incident of 
“Tom Peartree,” 

Sketching a Misdemeanant 

At the back of the Gainsborough house stood 
an orchard, and the etory runs that, one day, 
‘Thomas was standing behind a tree when he saw 
a face looking over the fence. From the ex- 
pression on the face, it seemed likely that its 
owner was about to make a raid on the fruit. 
The young artist could not resist making a 
study of this scene. All unobserved, he trans- 
ferred to paper the stealthy glances of the 
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value of academes and what he conceived to be the nght chrection in which to study. 





intruder as he spied out the land for his bold 
attempt. He waited till the completion of his 
picture before revealing himself to the thief, 
who promptly decamped more hurriedly than 
he had arrived. 

At breakfast on the following morning, the 
boy laid his drawing on his father’s plate ; so 
clever was it that the culprit was quickly 
identified, and it was only John Gainsborough’s 
extreme good nature which saved the thicf 
from the full penalty of the law, which in 
those days was death. 

Sent to a London Academy 

By the time that Tom had completed his 
schooling, John Gainsborough had recovered 
from the troubles of his bankruptcy, and was 
able to send his son to study art in the academy 
in St. Martin’s Lane, Westminster. Thus, in 
1742, we find him setting off in high spirits. 

He came first under the stirectin of Francis 
Hayman, an expert painter as far as technique 
was concerned, but almost completely without 
imagination or insight. Hayman was very 
well known in theatrical circles, and it waa from 
his first master that Gainsborough probably 
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conceived the affection for actors and musiaians 
which mercascd mor and morc as he gicw 
older After working for a ycar in Hayman s 
Academy Gainsborough took a studio im Hat- 
ton Gaiden and started on his own account 
as a portrait and lindscape painter At first, 
howcvar be was not vcry successful Patrons 
wore fow and hvmg was dear, he therefore 
deaded to return to Sudbury, where he could 
live mach che wpa, nd where bang known, he 
could obtum ut cast as many patrons 

Shorth attcr his return home, though not 
quite mmetcen yours old, he fol m love with 
Mos Muguct Burr Not the Ieast among her 
attractions wis the fact that she possessed £200 


AS THE PAINTER SAW HIMSELF 





Sir Joshua Reynolds s portrait of humselt as a young man 


From five guuneas per portrait hus prices rapidly mnereased 


‘until he was soon earning some {6 000 # year 
a year in her own yight She was, however, 
an execedimgls beautiful woman, and, followme 
the maimnage, Gainsborough and his wife moved 
to Ipwich where hs wift » annuity was suf 
fiaent to cnibk him to await patrons In 
Ipswich he rcmuncd for fifteen sears, con- 
tinually studying m the open au, and c\ecating 
such small commissions for portraits as came 
to him =n th way he succeeded m dis- 
covermg fo himvif the manncr of pamting 
most smtcd to his needs and acquired, too, an 
tatraordin ity faciity with the brush 
In 1700 he was advised to move to Bath, 
which was at that time the most fashionable 
eity outside London It was the day of Beau 
Nash, and the whole of the gay world congre- 


gated m the Pump Room to dance and talk 
scandal 

Gamsborough had an immediate success, 
and before very long he was given more com 
mussions than he cared to iorm He seldom 
worked more than five hours a day, devoting his 
leisure hours to his wife and to music, the latter 
becoming one of the great passions of his life 
It was said, indeed, that be painted for business 
and played for pleasure Hhs greatest enjoy- 
ment wa» found in mastermg a ncw instrument 

Receipt of a Royal Commusston 

In Bath he remained for fourteen years, when 
he movcd to London, and was commissioned by 
George Ill to paint a portrait of himself and 
the qucen It was m London that he became 
a great mval of Reynolds 

We may now turn to the third of our group, 
‘Lhomas Lawrence, aftcrwards Su Thomas, 
and presidcnt of the Royal Academy Bornin 
Bnstol, on the 4th May, 1769 he was the 
Youngcst of sateen children His father, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, had been well 
«ducated, but had fallen in hfe, and at the time 
of the birth of his youngest son was landlord 
of the White Lion in Broad Stroet, Bristol, 
moving thre years later to the Blach Bear 
Inn then a tavourite halting place of soccty 
on thar way to Bath 

Lake Gainsborough and Reynolds, Lawrence 
devcloped a precocious genus with the pencil, 
and was used by his father as an attraction to 
lis visitors ‘ Gentlemen hcreismyson was 
a tayoumrtc formule of the old man Will you 
havc lim recite from the poets, or take your 
portraits? In the latter pursuit he was noted 
as ont who would one day be a great artist 

Main Support of His Parents 

Young Lawrence does not secm to have had 
\cry much schooling , mdeed, with the eacep- 
tion of a few lessons m French and Latin, he 
may be said to have gone entuely without educa- 
tion His talents, however, were altogether too 
much out of the ordinary not to attract the 
attention of many of the notable visitors to 
the mn among these we may include Johnson, 
Burke, Garnck, Wilkes, and Sherdan It was 
by young Lawrence » pencil that the family was, 
excn m the early years of his hfe, mamly 
supported, and, hke Gamsborough, they moved 
to Bath, and, also like Gamsborough, found it 
greatly to their financial advantage 

Before he was seventeen, young Lawrence 
had become quite a fashionable portrait pamter 
His patrons meluded the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonsinre, and Sw A Harpur proposed to 
adopt him as 2 son It w perhaps the only 
occasion in the history of art that a boy of 
eleven set up for himself in a studio which was 
haunted by the cream of fashionable society. 
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Exhibits at Royal Academy 


The young artist did not lack self confidence 
In hus seventeenth year he began to paimt in 
oils, and 60 satisfied was he with his attempts 
that he wrote to his mother that ‘ excepting 
Sw Joshua, tor the painting of a head I would 
risk my reputation with any painter in London.” 
Indeed, shortly afterwards, he moved to 
Londoa, takmg splendid rooms m Leicester 
Square, and migrating from there via Duke 
Street, St James’s, to 41 Jermyn Strect In 
both 1756 and 1787 he had several pictures at 
the Roval Academy eahibition, and, in the 
latter year, was mtroduced to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and painted his portrait The story 
goes that the great Sir 
Joshua once said of Law- 
rence, “this young man 
has begun at a pomt of 
excellence white I left off ” 

George II], although it 
could scarcely be said ot 
Inm that he was either a 
lover or patron of the arts, 
took a great mterest in the 
young pamtcr He endeay- 
oured m 1790 to procure 
ins election as an associate 
of the Royal Academy, 
although he was but twenty- 
one years of age, and the 
lung himself had  sanc- 
tioned a rule requiring 
associates to be at least 
twenty four The attempt 
was unsuccessful, and the 
hing was much offended , 
the natural consequence 
was that, m the following 
year, Lawrence was elected 
a“ supplemental associate,” 
an honour entirely irregular and one which 
no other artist has ever enjoyed 

The year 1792 paw the death of Reynolds, and 
Lawrence wa: appomted Principal Portrait- 
Painter-in-Ordinary to the king In 1810, the 
death of Hoppner left him without a nval, and 
he obtained what were then considered enor- 
mous prices for his pictures 

Thomas Lawrence was knighted m 1815 by 
the pmnce 1egent, and three years afterwards 
he made a journey to Ax-la-Chapelle for the 
express purpose of obtaming the portraits of 
the members of royalty and the numerous 
diplomatiste who were gathered there to dende 
the problem of the withdrawal of the army of 
occupation from France. 

He then took the opportunity of viating Rome 
and Vienna, and everywhere he went he was 
received with the greatest respect and admura- 
tion, Princes and other people of Ingh degree 


Painted by himself 
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A splendid hieenese of Themes Gainsborough 
the Natonal Portrait Gallery, London, 
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accorded him a warm welcome, not only be- 
cause he was Lawrence, the famous painter, but 
because he possessed such courtly manners 

On the death of George HE mm 1820, hus 
appointment as Principal Portrait-Paimter-in- 
Ordinary to the king was continued = Ben) mun 
West, the president of the Royal Academy, 
had died in the same year, and Lawrence was 
apponted m his stead 

During the last ten years of his hfe, his fame 
increased rather than dimmished He Ived m 
@ beautiful house, surrounded by the most 
magmfcent treasmes of art, including the 
finest collection of drawmgs by the old masters 
ever acquired by a prisate 
individual, Notwithstand- 
mg, however, the huge tees 
which he recerved, he was 
never without financial 
wornes, chiefly owing to 
the ul management of his 
affars On bis death on 
the 7th January, 1630, it 
was found that the realza- 
tion of his estate wa» barely 
sufficient to pay his debts, 
He was buned in St Paul’s 
Cathedral 

These, then, are our three 
artists, and, hnowmg some- 
thing about them hves and 
characters, we can compare 
their work, more expecially 
in ther portraits of Mrs. 
Siddons, the famous actress. 
In 1784 there was cahibited. 
at the Royal Academy Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ picture, 
“Mrs Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,” and m tho same 
year the famous actress sat for her portrait 
to lus rival, Gainsborough. Sarah Siddons 
was then twenty-eight, m the prime of her 
beauty and in the first flush of that populanty 
which for thirty years was to make her the 
veritabk queen of the English stage 

Her father, Robert Kemble, had been a 
country actor, and her three brother, and one 
sister were also connected with the theatrical 
profession As a girl, Sarah played parts in 
her fathers companies, an actor 
named Siddons when only eighteen In 1775 
she made her first appearance m London, 
playing Portia with Garrick at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, but with so httle success that she 
Tetired mto the provinces, where she remained 
for seven years Her reappearance, however, 
brought with it mstant success, and parts 
Tequirmg queenly dignity and tragic pathos 
brought all London to see her Let us compare 


ongmal now bangs in 
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the portraits of this great actress by the three 
great artists 

In Sir Joshua’s picture she 1s dressed in an 
“hero ” costume, and 1 represented ag if 
gazing into thc dim distance, searching for 
ineptration In Gainsborough + picture she 18 
typically a woman of ovccllent character with 
great propnicty , very calm, modest, quiet, and 
unafictid ’ So wrote Miss Fanny Burney 
inher diusry Contmumg she desembed her as 
“ posscsoing a finc countenance, with eyes 
both intclhgent and sott” 

Tt has been suid that Gainsborough painted 






Before he was seventeen Thomas Lawrence had become 
able portrait painter His patrons included the beau! 


thi portrait m oider to refute the theones of 
Reynolds In one of his discourses which, as 
president of the Roval Academy, he dehvered 
to his students, Sir Joshua laid down the prin- 
uple that tht chief medium of “ hght” m a 
picture should inyanably be of warm, mellow 
colours, and that blues, greys and s—that 
3, the colder colours—should be used only to 
support and balance the others, and these, 
furthermore, only m a very small degree 


A FASHIONABLE MASTER OF PORTRAITURE 


pute @ fashion~ 
Duchess of 
wonshire Sir A Harpur proposed to adopt hum ax = son 


A Challenge Accepted 


“Let the hght be cold and the surrounding 
colours warm,” he said, “as we often see in 
the work of the Roman and Florentine pamters, 
and it will be out of the power, even in the 
hands of Rubens or Titian, to make a picture 
splendid and harmonious 

Gamsborouy undoubtedly took up the 
challenge, but whether through the medium of 
the portrait of Mrs Siddons or with the equally 
famous “ Blue Boy,” 18 not quite certam It 
matters httle whether either of these portraits 
were painted to refute his rival’s theories , all 
that matters 1s that they succeed Where 
Reynolds chose the safe path, re- 
gulatmg his art on well established 
prmaples, Gainsborough was one of 
the is, a student of nature 
with a dreamy, poetic temperament ; 
the one was @ man of the world, the 
other, amply an artut The distinc- 
fion between the characters of the 
two w deeply marked in _ these 
pamtmgs In Gainsborough s portrait 
there 1s no striving after effect, except 
m the deheacy of his colours 

Lawrence's Portrait 

Lawrence $ portrait of Mir. Siddons 
3s as differcnt from those of Reynolds 
and Gamsborough as the last two 
are from cach other It may be 
described as sentimental There 1s 
nothmg of the hero im it Law- 
rence sees Sarah Siddons not as an 
actress in rapt concentration, not 
striving after effect, scarcely even 
digmfied He sees her merely as a 
beautiful woman, and the sentumen- 
talty of the man is brought to bear 
upon bis work 

Let us go a httle further in our 
analynis of these three pictures If 
we take the arrangement we find that 
that of Reynolds 1s such as to make 
the onlooker forget the figure in the 
beauty of the svrroundings His 
picture 13 pamted in what 15 called 

the grand style "—the actual per- 
sonahty of the actress 1s enlarged by 
the surrounding atmosphere of emo- 
tion When we turn to Gamsborough’s 
picture we find no attempt at either grandeur 
or the dramatic It is simple and straight- 
forward, vigorous and sure in ita drawing, and 
yet wonderfully delicate in its refinement of 
expression, and the rendering of face and bair 
It 1s, also, more modern in style 

[Sec * Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by J Northoote 
(1819) _ Gasnrborough and His Place m Enghsh Art,’ 
by Sir W Armstrong (1898) _‘ Lafe of Sur Thomas Law- 


rence by Sir W Armstrong (1913) and Most Emment 
Briteh Painters,” by A Cunningham (1820-83) ] 
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| GROUP 8—FAMOUS WOMEN| 


ELSIE MAUD INGLIS 


A FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE in SERBIA 
How Brave Dr. Elsie Inglis Left the Comforts of Her Home to Minister to the 
Sufferings of the Stricken People in Serbia durmg the World War 


AS the name of Florence Nightingale is 

linked with the history of the Crimea, 
so is that of Dr. Elsie Inglis with the 
tragedy of Serbia. The names of these two 
women are inseparable from the story of the 
countries which they served, and in the days 
to come, when our grandchildren study the 
history of the two great wars, it will be very 
hard to say who was the 
greater heroine of the 
‘two. 

Mr. John Inglis, her 
father, had a brilliant 
career as an Indian civil 
servant, and her mother, 
Harriet Thompson, was 
the daughter of an In- 
dian civilian, so, though 
she was Scottish by de- 
acent, all the early asso- 
ciations of Elsie Maud 
Inglis vere of the Orient. 

it was in 1863, after 
the Mutiny, when con- 
ditions in India were 
becoming settled once 
more, that Mrs. Inglis 
rejoined her husband in 
the East, following a 
separation of seven 
years, leaving behind 
her in England a 
family of six children, 

In the following year, 
at Nami Tal, one of 
the most beautiful hill 
Stations in the Hima- 
layas, a dark blue-eyed 
baby girl was born. The 
baby was named Elsie, 
and almost from the 
day of her birth she was 
a splendid little traveller, 
who accommodated herself to the trials of 
Indian camping and travelling life with the 
‘utmost ease. 

Later another daughter, Eva, was born, 
and it is from the correspondence of this com- 
panion sister that some glimpses of Elsie 
Inglis’s happy childhood in India are obtained. 
Even in nursery days her future fession 
seems to have had an attraction for Elsie. 
She painted little red spots all over the faces 
and bodies of her family of forty dolls, tor 
an epidemic of measles had been decreed by 
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AN HONOURED DAUGHTER OF BRITAIN 





For some months after her capture by the Germans, Dr, 
Else Ingls was allowed to continue her mumstrations 
among the Seriuans, In 1926 she was sent back to England. 


the embryo doctor. As they slowly recovered, 
#0 many spots were wiped off each day until 
the epidemic was over. 

Tt was a happy, uneventful life that Elsie 
Inglis had as a child. The year was divided 
between the plains in the winter and the Indian 
hill stations in the summer. From the earhest 
days there was a very special friendship be- 
tween Elsie and her fa- 
ther, and it was his 
wise comprehension and 
understanding love that 
was destined to be the 
chief guide and help in 
his daughter’s career. 

In 1876, John Inglis 
retired from his arduous 
service, and the family, 
before returning to Seot- 
land, visited Tasmania, 
where two of the elder 
sons had settled. 

It was Elsie Inglis who 
instituted “‘ school col- 
ours” at the college 
she attended. They were 
not the pretty hatbands 
so dear to the modern 
school - girl, but two 
inches of blue and white 
ribbon sewn on to @ 
safety pin and worn on 
the lapel of the coat. 

After passmg two 
years in Tasmania the 
Inglis family returned 
to Scotland, and settled 
in Edinburgh, where 
Elsie continued her edu- 
cation until 1882, when 
her father sent her to 
Paris for a year. Elsie 
returned from Paris, her 
school-days ended, and already she had a sense 
of latent powers. Shortly after her arrival 
home her mother died of scarlet fever, and 
from that day the daughter shouldered the 
household burdens, anc remained her father’s 
stay and comfort until he died. 

It was at the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
that Elsie Inglis received her first medical 
teeching. Everything was in its initial stages, 
and women medical students acquized the 
Jmowledge necessary to enable them to take 
their degree under extremely difficult circum- 
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stances In 1891 she went to Glasgow, where 
the conditions for studying chnical work were 
more favourable than in Edinburgh — After 
passing the exammation for the Tmpk Qualfi- 
cation m 1892, she went to London and took 
up the position of house surgeon in the new 
hospital for women in Euston Road 

In the ycars that followed, Dr Elsie Inghs 
Jed a life crowded with activity of some form 
or otha: Not content with her profcssion— 
or yptrhaps, rather beeause her profession 
brought her into contact with conditions with 
which she could not be content—she took a 
pronuncnt part im the struggle which women 


HER GREAT-GRANDFATHER 





About 1780 Alexander the great grandfather of Else Inglis 
‘emigrated from Scotland to Carohna He pursued the 
calling of merchant until 1791 when he was lulled ma duel 


wae then having fot political freedom She 
orgumzed meetings all over the country she 
dclvered lectures on the suffrage question, 
and she was always to be found whae the 
fight was hardest strengthening the weah and 
cncouraging the faint hearted 

Later Dr Pls Inghs began to practise 
im Lambuigh white she workei im partnel- 
ship with the late Dr Jesse MacGregor 
When the Unversity of Fdmburgh adnutted 
wonkn to the cxammations for medical de 
grees she praduated MBC Voan 1899 From 
that date her lafe was compleiclh oceued with 
het practice her suffrage woth and the found 
ing of a nursing home and mateimty centie 
Her father's death deprived her of what had 
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Visit to the War Office 


been the mamspmng of her existence, but, 
her personal sorrow, her labours for others 
were redoubled 

When 1n 1914, the war broke hike a thunder- 
eloud upon the world, Dr Else Inghs was 
one of those whom st found calm courageous, 
and fully equipped for the part she was to 
play among the armies of the alhed nations. 

But in those early days of August, 1914, 
when most people thought that the war would 
be over in three months, and every one was 
certam that the peace celebrations would be 
held withm sm, enterprang women were 
looked on a little coldly in official quarters, 
It was on the ocrasion of Dr Elsie Inghs’s 
visit to the War Office to place her professional 
services at the disposal of her country that 
the histome remark, “My good lady, go 
home and sit still,” was uttered by a doubt- 
less overworked departmental chief, 

A Remark that Lived 

Later, that War Office official was destined 
to become anonymously famous for, during 
the grim days that followed, when the women 
of Britam fought the battle of typhus fever 
in ferhia his remark became almost a classic 
Womcn half dead with fatigue would stagger 
mio thar quartrs after a hard mght in the 
wards or a trying day on the march What s 
the next job? ’ somebody would ash, and the 
1ply “My good lady, go home and sit still,” 
never faked to raix a laugh even m those 
dark days when the Germans held the country 
and Dr Inghs and the members of her unit 
weie pusoness of war 

It was atte: the official refusal of her services 
by the War Ofhce that Dr Else Inghs evolved 
the plan of forming a hospital unit of her own 
in Edinburgh So the Edinburgh suffrage 
offices (no longer needed for propaganda, 
owing to the suspension of political hostabties 
betnecn the serves as a result of the war) be- 
came the headquarters of the Scottish Women’s 
Hostal 

When Dr Inghs announced that funds to 
the extent of £50000 must be advertised for, 
even her greatest admirers gasped, and doubted 
the possibilty of raising such a sum Ulti- 
mately, however, not £50000, but £200 000 
yas the amount subscribed for the Scottish 
Womcn s Hospitals 

Scheme Finally Adopted 

It was in October 1914 that the scheme 
was finally adopted by the Scottssh Federation, 
and Di Eshe Inghs was asked to go to London 
to explain the plan to the National Umon, 
and to speah at a meeting m the Kingsway 
Hall The meetmg was an enormous success, 
and the National Union adopted the plan of 
campaign and unmediately set to work to pro- 
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GROUP 9—COMPOSERS SCHUBERT, GRIEG, AND GOUNOD 


A TRIO of 19TH CENTURY COMPOSERS 


Franz Schubert, Edvard Grieg, and Charles Gounod, Who Gave to Thew Respective 
Countries a Heritage of Music that will Live for Ever 


E has learned with which he composed 
everything,” said —starting one piece 
a musician who had as soon as he had 
been asked to instruct 
the boy Schubert in 
harmony, “and God has 
been his teacher.” The 
statement bore out that 
of the choirmaster at the 
village where Schubert 
lived. “Whenever I 
wished to teach him 
anything,” he said, “1 
found that he had al- 
ready mastered it. Con- 
sequently I cannot be 
said to have given him 
any lessons at all; I 
merely amused myself, 
and regarded him with 
dumb astonishment.” 
Perhaps it is not 
quite true to say that 
Schubert “ mastered ” 
what his teachers did 
not need to teach him. 
He was born with the 
knowledge and the allied 
power which other mu- 
sicians had to labour for 
years to acquire. As 
soon as he realized what 
music was, and how it 
could be produced, he 
began to compose, and 
he continued ceaselessly, 
and without apparent 
effort, throughout his 
ali too short life. 
He composed three 
of his most favourite 
songs 
during an afternoon’s 
walk, writing the music 
at ® tavern where he 
had stopped for refresh- 
ment, In one year he 
produced six operas, two 
masses, two symphonies, 
a large amount of 
Church and chamber nickname of “the mil- 
music, and one hundred ler’s son” at school. 
and fifty songs. The Schubert Memorial at Vienna. it was by ths aobie Schubert secon a the 
B masses qui 
sae ea ae oe me Hoesen ae a eel 
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finished another — gave 
Tise to a legend that he 
must have been subject 
to states of clairvoy- 
ance, especially as he 
frequently forgot his 
own music, Once, after 
listening to the playing 
of one of his own songs, 
he remarked, innocently, 
‘Pm, pretty good song 
that ; who wrote it ?” 
Such prodigality, had 
they attempted it, would 
have killed many com- 
posers tougher mn body 
and spirit than the de- 
licate, poverty-stricken 
Schubert. But he did 
not die through over- 
work. It is more likely 
that the joy of compo- 
sition, the consciousness 
of living in the element 
of music, sustained his 
frail being through so 
many hardships and 
bitter disappointments. 
Franz Peter Schubert 
was born on the 3st 
January, 1797, at Him- 
melpfortgrund, @ small 
suburb of Vienna. His 
father was the parish 
schoolmaster, and his 
mother had been cook 
in a Viennese household. 
There were fourteen 
children of the marriage, 
and it is not to be won- 
dered at that Schubert 
early learned the mean- 
ing of poverty, and that 
his strange garb, con- 
sisting of odds and ends, 
if not of shreds and 
patches, earned him the 





SCHUBERT, GRIEG, AND GOUNOD 


use of a naturally beautiful voice that he had 
‘won entrance to the Imperial Chapel, to which 
the achool was attached. Masters and boys 
joined in flattery and adulation of the singor, 
who talked with inspired enthusiasm of the 
“ angel songs” of Mozart and Beethoven. 

The good humour of his nature won him 
friends and help on all sides. His classmates 
clubbed together and gave him money with 
which to buy music-paper. A joiner’s assistant 
in the village, hearmg that the piano in the 
Schubert houschold was not a very good one, 
took the young musician to s pisnoforte ware- 
house where he could choose the best instrument 
and practise for as long as he liked. 

Poverty did not quench the spirit of fun in 
the boy, who must have realized that his life 





1t was in this unpretentious Viennese dwelling that Schubert was born on 


‘the 31st January, 1797. As bia father, the panah school 
fourteen children, 


would he a hard one. He wrote in the follow- 
ing manner to ono of his brothers : 

You know by experience that a fellow would like 
‘at times « roll and an apple or two, especially, if, after 
# frugal dinner, he has to wait for » meagre eupper for 
eight hours and a half. The few groschen that I receive 
from my father are alwaye gone the first day, and what 
am J to do afterwards?“ Those who hope will not be 
confounded," saya the Bible, and I firmly believe it. 
Suppose, for instance, you send me a couple of kreutser 
month: I don’t think you would notice the difference 
in your own purse, and 1 should live quite cantent 
and happy in my clowter, 


Curiously enough, the light-hearted boy’s 
first important composition was the rather 
morbid ‘‘ Corpse Fantasia,” based upon a 
perm. by Schiller. It was written in 1810, when 

ubert waa thirteen years old. Next year he 
wrote his first songs, “ Hagar’s Kiage” and 
“Der Vatermérder,” which attracted the 
attention of Antonio Salieri, who then 
hie teacher. 


SCHUBERT'S BIRTHPLACE IN VIENNA 


Imaster, possessed. 
yubert early learned the meaning of poverty. 


A Family Orchestra 


Meanwhile, Schubert had formed an amateur 
orchestra, consisting of his father and his many 
brothers and sisters. For years this little band, 
humble and inadequate aa it was, enjoyed the 
privilege of being the firet to play many of 
Schubert’s numerous compositions, and, although 
the latter's sensitive ear must often have been 
cruelly hurt by discords, he never rebuked or 
severely oriticized the players. 

Schubert’s ambition, which he never realized, 
was to become a great 0] writer. His first 


opera, Des Teufels , was begun in his 
seventeenth year, at the same time as be wrote 
his “Symphony in D.” The opera waa never 


performed, for the story upon which it was 
‘based proved to be too wildly extravagant for 
stage production. Years later, Schubert was 
glad to sell the manuscript in order 
to pay a debt. The composition was 
ultimately thrown into the fire by a 
careless servant girl. 
Becomes a School Teacher 

Many of Schubert’s loveliest: songs 
and most beautiful ee ‘were com- 
posed during a period of great mii 
and dreariness. After leaving school, 
he was compelled to earn his livit 
as an assistant teacher in his father’s 
school. He, who loved change and 
freedom, and who Io. to be com. 
posing all hours of the day, was forced 
to the bitterly unoongenial task of 
cramming the rudiments of arithmetic 
into the hard heads of unwilling, 
inattentive little boys. 

‘You lucky mortal (be wrote at thia period 
to his brother), what a thoroughly enviable 
lot is yours! You live in a sweet golden 
freedom ; can give full play to your musical 

3 petted, praised, idolized, whilst one 
of our lot, like an old carthores, must pat up with all 
the vagaries of noisy boys, submit to heaps of ill-ussge, 
and cringe in all submission to « thankless public, 
and sddle-pated, superstitious Brahmins, 

That Schubert was rescued from a dru 
which embittered him, although it did not warp 
his genius, waa due to the generosity of Franz 
yon Schober, a wealthy student at Vienna 
University, who invited him to live with him, 
Afterwards, Schubert was engaged by Count 
Esterhazy as music teacher to his family. But 
the musician could not remain settled for long. 
In 1819 he fied from his tiresome pupils and 
went to live in an attic with the bohemian poet. 
Mayrhofer. The two friends were as unlike 
as possible ; Schubert, exuberant, gay, full of 
hope and confidence in the future ; Mayrhofer, 
gloomy, despondent, although witty and com- 
Panionable. He wrote doleful aongs and passed 
them across the attic to Schubert, who, strangely 
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Cause of a Failure 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH EDVARD GRIEG WAS BORN 


‘en, in the building directly on the right, Edvard Grieg was born, Although before the age of six he had found 


the keyboard, Pechape by instinct, his first ambition was to become 
ase 


@ preacher, and many were the sermons he 





deliver frou the footstool behind his father's high-backed chai, 


enough, never once failed to compose appro- 
priate music for them. 

The rejection of an opera, Alfonso und 
Estrella, and the failure of another, Rosamunde, 
in 1821, did not deter Schubert from continuing 
to compose for the stage. Two other operas, 
Die Zwillingabriider and Die Zauberharfe, had 
been staged in 1820, but without success. 
Schubert’s music was brilliant, but he had been 
badly served by his librettiste, and he never 
really mastered the technique of the stage. 

Bis Highest Earnings 

It waa by his noble masses and exquisite 
songs that Schubert gradually won the repu- 
tation of being a worthy successor to Beethoven. 
His rewards were all too small in proportion to 
the immense amount of work, embracing every 
form of musical composition, which he accom- 
plished. Throughout his life he never earned 
more than £100 a year. 

Although he suffered much from poverty, 
Schubert did not care much for wealth. He was 
once offered a highly remunerative post as 
musical director at the Karnthnerthor Theatre. 
A condition of the appointment was the suc- 


Wee Resenn Bias wat incindod in 


cesaful composition of some operatic scenes 
arranged for a special occasion. 

Schubert composed a brilliant arrangement, 
but, on rehearsal, the soprano part was found 
to be so intricate that it could not be sung. 
Schubert, who was conducting, refused to admit, 
that this was the case, and sat stolidly in his 
chair, while the unfortunate singer atruggled 
with the impossible notes. 

‘At last the manager appealed to Schubert, 
but in vain. A most uncomfortable situation 
arose. The manager walked round the stage 
consulting the principals in order to ascer- 
tain their views as to the possibility of the 
notes being sung, while Schubert remained 

fectly motionless in his seat with his eyes 
ed steadily on the score. 
‘The Composer's Stubbornness 

In the end, Schubert was again asked to 
modify his music, as everybody had agreed that 
it could not be sung. “I alter nothing,” said 
Schubert, and, closing the music-book with a 
bang, he left the theatre. It was his last 
chance of holding a settled position. 

His bealth had already broken 
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during the next two years he became steadily 
weaker. While in this delicate state of health, 
Schubert caught typhus fever, and died on 
the 19th November, 1828. 

There are no reliable laws governing the 

hysical and mental make-up of musicians. 
Eohubert, with his stunted figure and puffy face— 
to which a squat nose gave a negroid appearance 
—his stumpy fingers, and bis abrupt manners, 
impreaned people a8 being the last person from 
whom divine musio would flow as naturally and 
persistently aa water from a spring. Edvard 
Grieg, on the other hand, both in general 
appearance and in personal characteristics, 


THE CHOPIN OF THE NORTH 


Edvard Greg had delicate features and amall blue eyes, 
the expression in them, according to an observer, " recalling 





the glance of 


satisfies the most romantic conception of all 
that a musician should be. 

“The Chopin of the North,” as he has been 
called, had delicate features and small blue 
eyes, the expression in them, according to an 
observer, “‘ recalling the glance of a charming 
and candid child.” Hia thin hands, with their 
long fingers, were so pale and fragile as to 
impress people with their uselessncss (especially 
as one had been badly crushed by a wagon), 
until the musician placed them upon the key- 
board of the piano, and played a melody. 

‘Edvard Hagerup Grieg was born on the 15th 
June, 1843, at Bergen. His ancestor, Alexander 
Greig, a merchant of Aberdeen, had emigrated 
to Norway after the battle of Culloden, in 1746. 
He changed his name to Grieg in order to con- 
form to the Norwegian pronunciation. 


i and candid chil 


Begins to Play the Piano 


The Griegs flourished as traders, and, one of 
them having been appointed British consul, the 
post descended from father to son. By the 
time the musician was born, there was a settled 
estate which made his career possible. 

The Scottish strain in the family had Deen 
diminished by intermarriage, and it was from 
his Norwegian mother, herself an accomplished 
musician, that Grieg inherited gifte that were 
speedily recognized and encouraged. Under 
her guidance he began, when only just six years 
‘of age, to play the piano. 

Wish to be a Preacher 

His first ambition, however, was to be ® 
preacher. He used to stand on a footstool 
behind the big bigh-backed chair in which his 
father dozed after dinner, and deliver long 
sermons, announcing himself as the herald of 
@ new era. 

There is significance in the episode, for Grieg 
‘became a pioneer in music, breaking away from 
all tradition and creating a style so individual 
as to be inimitable. It was as a teacher and 
conductor, however, that he chiefly fulfilled 
his destiny as “the herald of a new era,” 
educating the tastes of his pupils and audiences 
to the best possible music. 

Grieg’s Opus I, “ Variations on a German 
Melody for the Piano,” got him into trouble at 
school, where he was continually in disgrace for 
an idleness of disposition to which, in after 
life, he frankly confessed. He had brought the 
music to show his classmates, and, unfortunately, 
exposed it to the master’s eye, who shook the 
young composer until he was black in the face, 
and told him in future “to Jeave such rubbish 
at home.” It was Ole Bull, Norway's great 
violinist, who earnestly advised Grieg’s parents 
to make their boy a musician. 

“Parcel Stuffed with Dreams” 

At Leipzig, where he went in 1858, feeling 
“like a parcel stuffed with dreams,” Grieg 
made desperate attempts to throw off his consti- 
tutional indolence, and to face the Srudgery of 
the academic routine. He succeeded, but at 
the cost of a serious breakdown in health, which 
left him with but one lung. 

Returning to Bergen, Grieg fell completely 
under the influence of Ole Bull, who imbued 
him with his own almost fanatical patriotism 
and love of Norway’s natural beauties, This 

an important bearing upon Grieg’s future, 
While in Germany he had come under the infiu- 
cues of bidscon'? whom Ole Bull detested, and 
eclared, “ought to be lodged in prison.” 
Henceforward, Grieg devoted himself to the 
fostering of a national music. 

Together with another brilliant young com- 
poser, Rikard Nordraak, he founded a concert 
society for the purpose of encouraging the work 
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A Mother-in-law’s Opinion 


SCAUBERT, GRIEG, AND GOUNOD 


WHERE MANY OF GRIEG’S LATER WORKS WERE PERFORMED 





‘The Concert Hall and Theatre at Berj 
claim to universal fame may reat chuefly on the wonderfi 


of northern composers. It was not successful at 
first, but it prepared the ground for Grieg’s life- 
efforts in the cause of Norwegian music. 

of Grieg’s loveliest songs, “ Jeg elsker 
dig” (I love thee), was composed in 1864, the 
year of his engagement to his cousin, Miss Nina 
Hagerup. The composer was not yet in a 
position to support a wife, and his prospective 
mother-in-law remarked contemptuously of 
the proposed match: “He is a nobody. He 
has nothing, and he writes music that nobody 
cares to listen to.” 

A Successful Concert 

Soon afterwards Grieg gave a concert, at 
which only Norwegian music was played, in- 
cluding several songs and pianoforte sonatas 
composed by himself. The success of this led 
to his appointment as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society at Christiania. He was now 
assured of a livelihood, and from the time of his 
marriage, in 1867, he was in constant demand, 
both as conductor and teacher. 

Tn 1874 the Norwegian government granted 
Grieg a pension of 1,600 crowns a year, which 
enabled him to devote more time to original 
composition. The first fruit of his leisure was 
the wonderful music to Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,” 
which was written at the dramatist’s special 
invitation. Its success made Grieg world- 


an, which many of Edvard Greg's later works were fret performed, Though lus 
‘postion of songs and pranoforte music, wiuch breathed the very spint of 


Grieg was none the less prolific in the com- 
¢ beautdul rugged country of Norway. 


famous. He visited all the capitals ot Europe, 
and was especially welcomed in England, where 
he conducted many concerts in London. 

If Grieg’s claim to universal fame reste chiefly 
on the beautiful “Peer Gynt” music, he was 
none the less prolific in the composition of 
songs and pianoforte pieces which breathe the 
very spirit of Norway. It has been said that 
in wealth of melody invention he ranks next 
to Schubert. His efforts to stimulate national 
music were unfortunately not very productive 
of results. His very individuality made him an 
extremely difficult example to follow. 

Expression of Rare, Poetic Emotion 

Almost exotic in his expression of rare, poetic 
emotion, which is nevertheless inspired by love 
of his country and its spiritual consciousness, he 
will always ‘stand alone as the pioneer of a 
movement which did not extend farther than 
his own activities. He died at Bergen on the 
4th September, 1907. 

The lives of Schubert, Grieg, and Charles 
Frangois Gounod are, in some respects, closely 
similar. Like Schubert, the French maestro 
devoted a great part of his genius to the stage 
and to the composition of religious music; he 
was also a prolific composer, and sprang from 
poor parents. Like Grieg he owed his early 
musical education to the care of an indefatigable 
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| SCHUBERT, GRIEG. AND GOUNOD 


mother, and achieved fame by a single, out- 
standing effort. 

He wes born on the 17th June, 1818, in 
a humble apartment in the Rue de I 
in the district now known as Old Paris. His 
father was a painter, who relied for his livelihood 
chiefly upon commissions to restore old pictures 
at the Versailles Gallery. He died while 
Gounod was still at an early age. 

Gounod made sacrifices in the cause of 
musical art that many people would think 
premature and unnecessary, for his mother, we 
are told, rocked him to sleep, “not with silly 
nursery songs, crooned in shrill and tones, 


but with the intervals of the scale, the perfect 
A TALENTED MUSICIAN OF FRANCE 


It was only after the production of Fese that Charles 
Gounod received nghtful recognition from the pubbe as 

‘being = composer of no small consequence, 
and imperfect concords, and the discords fol- 
lowed by their naturai resolution.” 

As a result of this training, “Je petit musi- 
cien,” as the two-year-old Gounod was called, 
could exclaim, during his walks in the street, 
“that dog barks in soh,” or that the notes on 
which a hawker-woman announced carrots and 
eabbagea for sale formed a discord. 

Gounod wished to take holy orders, and his 
first compositions were entirely religious in 
character. In 1839, however, he won the 
“Grand Prix de Rome,” which carried with it 
an income of 4,000 francs annually for four 
years. This piece of good fortune decided 
Gounod to write operas. 





2 A Wise Commendation 


Sappho was produced at the Académie 
Nationale de Musique, in 1851, and its composer 
received the folowing wise commendation from 
a leading critic: “This opera will win for 
M. Gounod the sympathy of artists and a 
discreet fame that will enable him to try his 
luck a second time with better chances of 
success.” 

Some choruses for Ponsard’s tragedy Ulysse, 
played at the Théftre Frangais, in 1852, further 
enhanced Gounod’s reputation, but two more 
operas, La Nonne Sanglante (1854) and Le 
Médecin Malgré Lus (1858), turned out to be 
both comparative failures. 

Long Contemplated Project 

Encouraged by Madame Viardot, whose 
friendship supported him during 2 time of much 
suffering, due to the blindness of his mother and 
the death of a favourite brother, Gounod tried 
once again. He had long contemplated the 
composition of music to Faust, but had not 
been able to find a suitable librettiat. One day 
he discovered, by chance, that his former 
collaborator, the poet Jules Barbier, whose 
genius seemed better fitted for operas of a light 
character, also secretly cherished an ambition 
to take an operatic poem from Faust. 

Despite the fact that two such + men as 
Goethe and Berlioz had a ly laboured 
successfully at the Faust legend, the two friends 
set about their task, full of hope. When the 
opera wes completed, it proved to be so revo- 
lutionary in design that, although the manage- 
ment of the Théatre Lyrique accepted it for 
production, they did all they could to persuade 
the authors to modify the treatment. 

Most Popular French Opera 

Although it was not an immediate success, 
Faust gradually won favour with the public, 
and became the most popular French opera of 
the nineteenth century. Gounod followed it up 
by Philémon et Baucis (1860), Ia Reine de 
Saba (1862), Mireille (1864), and Romeo and 
Juliet (1867). He also wrote a number of songs 
and masses, the best known of the latter being 
“The Redemption” (1882). 

Gounod does not rank among the greatest 
musicians, but he was a t and conscientious 
artist. His strength lay in dexterity rather than 
in the broad creative sweep of the masters, but 
the passion that inspired his work was genuine. 
He painted the emotions in glowing coloura, 
only, as he himself said, “ The richest palette 
is a lifeless thing until the hand and brain of the 
painter warms the colours into life.” He died 
at St. Cloud on the 18th October, 1893. 

{See “Schubert,” by H. F. Frost (Great Musicians, 
1881); “ Edvard Grieg,” by H.T. Finck (Living Masters 
of Music, 1907); and “Charles Gounod,” by Marie Anne 
de Bovet (2891). Also the Hon, W. Hely Hutchinson 
(translation: 1896).} 
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GROUP 10.—SCIENTISTS 


HUGH MILLER 


READER of the STORY in the ROCKS 


Hugh Miller, the Learned Stonemason of Scotland, Who Devoted All His Spare 
Time to the Study of Fossils and so Became an Expert Geologist 


WE live in an age of travel and discovery. 
Men have been to the North Pole and 
the South Pole, and explorers have 
trated into savage and distant Jands, and 
brought back to us not only fascinating and 
accurate descriptions in the form of narrative, 
but aleo photographs and cinematograph films, 
which bring these strange countries and their 
inhabitants to our firesides. And yet it has 
often happened that very important and 
interesting discoveries in science have been 
due to the researches of stay-at-home people. 

Hugh Miller, the Scots 
geologist, is a striking in- 
stance of a scientific inves- 
tigator who made geological 
discoveries of great interest 
and importance while he 
was living in obscurity and 
obliged to confine his ficld 
of investigation to one 
locality. As he says him- 
self in one of his books, in 
his study of fossils on the 
shores of the Cromarty 
Firth, he found within the 
limits of the pariah work 
enough for the patient study 
of many years. 

The life of Hugh Miller 
possesses a twofold interest 
—it makes an appeal to 


AUTHOR AND GEOLOGIST 





and sea, surviving all perils, returning finally 
to the little wind-swept town of Cromarty 
with a nest-egg of prize-money and “heartily 
sick of war and bloodshed.” 

Under the eyes of these high-principled and 
kindly men, Hugh Miller was warmly en- 
couraged to indulge his natural bent for reading. 
As soon as he could read at all, he used to sit 
for hours beside the work-bench of his uncle, 
the harness-maker, reading aloud “Jack the 
Giant Killer” and similar books. His uncle 
in turn would regale the boy with wonderful 
old traditionary stories of 
the Highlands. 

It was Uncle Sandy, the 
sailor, who first awakened 
Hugh’s interest in natural 
history. Indeed, the first 
ammonite the boy ever saw 
was one that this uncle 
had brought home from 
the Mediterranean. Every 
Sunday evening Hugh at- 
tended at his uncles’ home 
to be catechized in Scrip- 
tural know in the old 
Scots fashion, for both these 
men held that the Sabbath 
School was an expedient 
devised for parents who 
were too indolent or igno- 
rant to teach their children 


the lover of science, and Though Hugh Miller received a good schookng, 





also to the student of 
humen nature. He has 
told his story himself in “ My Schools and 
Schoolmasters,” one of the most interesting 
autobiographies ever written, and highly praised 
by Thomas Carlyle as such. 

Born at Cromarty, on the 10th October, 
1802, his earliest memories were of the sea. 
His father was the owner of a small trading 
sloop, and was drowned at sea when Hugh 
was only five years old. The sailor left three 
children—a son and two daughters—and the 
widow had a hard struggle to bring them up. 
She was greatly aided by her two brothers, 
and these men had much to do with moulding 
the character of their fatherless nephew. 

There was a great contrast between these 
two men. James Wright, the elder, a harness- 
maker, was a humorous man, a keen antiquary, 
and an assiduous collector of old local legends. 
The other, a cartwright, was a grave fellow, 
who had sailed with Nelson and fought on land 


tt became Heceasary for him, through finanaei themeelves. The range of 
seasons, to start Life as'a quarryman, 


reading snd instraction 
which these two working 
men brought within the reach of their nephew 
was astonishing—extending from the Bible to 
the “liad” and the “ Odyssey,” and includ- 
ing the voyages of all the great sailors. 

Hugh Miller was first taught at a dame’s 
school, and afterwards at the parish achool of 
Cromarty, which, although only a straw- 
thatched cottage with a mud floor and no 
ceiling, was in charge of a master who was & 
university prizeman in mathematics and lan- 
guages, and who could boast that no school- 
master in the north had ever sent more boys 
to college. 

Among the curious recollections which Hugh 
Miller gives of this school is the fact that one 
of its endowments consisted of twenty peats 
trom every peat boat that entered the harbour 
of Cromarty—and such boats were many. 
Some of the boatmen attempted to evade this 
toll, and then the schoolmaster would send 5 
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HUGH MILLER =! 
party of boys to collect it, or, failing that, to 
commandeer an oar or Hs pers or am they 
could lay hands on. ich property was then 
kept in the school ust its owners paid up. 
An important yearly event was the school 
cock-fighting tournament, after which the floor 
below the desks would be deeply stained for 
weeks with the blood of the gallant birds. 

‘When quite a boy Hugh Miller nearched out 
all the working men in Cromarty who 
books—and several of them, who did not earn 
a pound a week, had libraries of eighty volumes 
or more—and in this way he greatly 
his reading. Years afterwards Miller stated 
that he considered the grand acquirement of 
his life was his mastery of the art of holding 
converse with books. 

He was still a schoolboy when he began 
a explore among the rocks along the seashore 

is home, armed with a hammer about 


AN HONOURED COTTAGE IN CROMARTY 





‘humble cottage in which the author-geologist was 


100 years old, which he had picked up, Soon 


his great interest in geology was o 

even by the farm-servants, who came to the 
shore with carte for seaweed, and who asked 
Hugh if he was finding money in the stones. 
In these expeditions he was often accompanied 
by his sailor uncle, of whom Hugh Miller said 
that some professors of natural history knew 
Jess of living nature. 

One of the first definite studies that Miller 
made was in observing the habits of crabs and 
lobsters, about which his uncle a 
great deal of knowledge, gained by years of 
hunting these creatures. Describing these 
excursions and , Miller wrote : 

The tract of sea-bottom laid bare by the ebb formed 
a2 sdmirsble school, and Uncle Sandy, an excellent 
teacher, under whom i was not in the least disposed 
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Becomes s Stonemason 


to trifle; and when, long after, I learned to detect old 


flood, opening a channel about twelve 
deep through the lower end of the 

morass. Here the boy found, Pasdeeespeerie 
trunks of trees that had beon buried in the 


that had k 
Asa schoulboy is Miller was lees happy 
at the desk than when exploring the caves 
on the coast line near Cromarty or clambering 
about the cliffs, but he found other teachers 
besides his excellent schoolmaster. 
One of his companions on the sea- 
shore was an old soldier, who had 
fought under the Duke of W. 
and one day Hugh guided the infirm 
pensioner’s hand, while he wrote a 
Sa 
rought a ' m B 
advice, which, anfortunately, the old 
soldier did not follow. Among other 
links with the distant past, Hugh 
Miller had spoken to two men who 
had fought at Culloden, and also to 
@ number of others, including his 
own grandfather, who had witnessed 
the battle from a safe distance. 
After he left school, although his 
natural inclinations all pointed to 
science and literature, Hugh Miller 


In the hittle Scottish village of Cromarty, almost at the foot of the id felt obliged to become a manual 
Red Sandstone pillar erected to the memory of Hugh Miller, stands the 
bom, 


Isbourer. His uncles urged him to 
continue his education, offering to 
stint themselves to send him to college, but 
the lad did not feel any ambition to train 
himself to be & doctor, lawyer, or minister— 
at that time the goals of most Scots lads 
who went to college, He, therefore, became 
a mason, @ choice that proved to be « wise 
one, for, as Miller himself says, “it was the 
peaecrad cc made me a quarrier that 
taught me to a geologist.” 

: aes, was mula ae & mazon, 98 he had 
been when a -—always carrying a 
book in his pocket, ‘and seeking his enjoyment 
in solitary walks. He waa constantly chipping 
open pieces of stone in search of fossils, and in 
the dinner-hour in the quarry he would show 
fod the inprosions of frus, is companioas 

e impressions 001 
often expressed their curiosity aa to how such 
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Improving His Mind 


HUGH MILLER 


AN EARLY DENIZEN OF THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


The Cheirolepis, or scaly pectoral. 
saurus, I myself e: 


enced when if 
detected in the Old Sandstone of Cromarty.” The 


@ clear idea of these cunous fossil 
things had “ got into the stones,” but they also 
indicated that such things were beneath the 
notice of grown men. 

There was one workman who told Miller 
that in his father’s time he had known people 
search the beach for ‘‘ thunderbolts,” which 
they used for curing bewitched cattle. Asoer- 
taining the spot where these things had been 
found, Miller went there on his next half- 
holiday, and found a Liassic deposit, which 
was immensely rich in fossils. 

Miller was seventeen when he was appren- 
ticed to a stonemason, and for fifteen years 
he continued to follow that trade. His wages 
were small, and he lived a very plain and 
laborious life; but he never relaxed his efforts 
at, self-improvement, reading alt that was best 
in ish literature, and studying geology 
without a teacher. 

The Inconveniences of 

Living as he did in a sparsely populated 
part of Scotland, Miller and his companions 
usually practised their trade in the heart of 
the country. Most of their work consisted in 
setting up farm buildings, and, when employed 
on such jobs, the workmen were accommodated 
in the bothy attached to the farm. Some 
of these wretched places were unfit for the 
housing of cattle. Many a time was Miller 
awakened by the rain dropping on his face 


“The same astonishment,” wrote Agasaz, “ that Cuvier felt in examining 


‘Mr, H. Miller, the first duscoverer of these fe 


the Plemo- 
which he had 


fosals, showed me the specimens 
ites which slustrate Miller's book, ‘ The Old Red Sandstone,” give 
which appear in the Upper Devonian period, 





from the roof, and sometimes he could see the 
stars through the rotten thatch. 

The men occupying these bothies had to 
do their own cooking. The usual breakfast 
and su was porridge and milk, and oatcake 
and milk served for the mid-day meal. Some- 
times, as Miller says, he and his companions 
could not even procure salt for their porridge, 
and in times of heavy rain they could not cook 
their food at all, because the turf, which was 
the only fuel, was too wet to burn. 

‘The Solace of Nature 

In these hard circumstances Miller turned 
to Nature for solace, and there, he says, he 
found ample compensation for all his hardshipe. 
He was allowed no half-holiday—such o luxury 
for a working man was aimost unheard of at 
that time—but every evening the young mason 
naturalist wandered througk the woods, or 
across the moors, or by the seashore. After 
darkness fell, he would read by the light of 
the fire, even a candle being a luxury. 

His trade took Miller all over Scotland, and, 
wherever he happened to be, he studied the 
local geology as well as he could. One of his 
most interesting experiences as a journey- 
man mason was & period of employment in 
Edinburgh, where his fellow-workmen looked 
rarer at ha as 6 “ Highlander newly come 
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In his waiks out of Edin Miller found 
himself in the neighbourhood of ocal-pite, 
and there, on the banks of the unlovely alag- 


heaps, he was introduced to the wcnders 
another world. Breaking open the blocks of 
shale with his hammer, he was astonished to 
discover the fossilized ferns and other vegeta- 


open the blocks of shale on the slopes of a 
colliery rubbish tip, could have imagined that 
in fancy he was picturing the ancient world 
and its gigantic vegetation, whose destruction 
and decay stored up the wealth of coal in the 
bowels of the earth. 

A Vision of the Ancient World 

He thus describes the play of his imagination 
on such occasions : 

‘Ainid foresty of arboraceo s ferns, and of horse-tails 
fall an the masts of pinnacen, there stood up gigantic 
club-mowen, thicker body of a man, and from 
sixty to cighty fect in 1 that mingled their fohage 
With strange monstera of the vegclable world, of types 
no longer recognizable among the existmg forms— 
sculptured ulodondra, bearing rectilinear striped of 
memile cones along thelr rides, and ornately tattooed 
mgillaria, fluted hke colunms, avd with vertical rows 
of leaves bristling over their stema and larger branches. 

At this poriod (1825) Hugh Miller describes 
himaclf as earning high wages—twonty-four 
shillings a week, paid fortnightly. For this 
he had to work sixty hours a week. His 
lodging was a one-roomed cottage, shared 
with three other men. Yet even there he con- 
tinued to write a great deal in the evenings on 
a little table in a corner, and he had a library 
of about thirty vulumes, picked up at second- 
hand bookstalls during his walks in Edinburgh 
on Saturdry evenings. During these walks 
Miller confesses that he often lingered in Castle 
Stroct, opposite Sir Walter Scott’s house, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the great man, 
but in this he was never succossful. 

Threatened with Consumption 

Happy though he was, there was one dark 
cloud on his life. By inhaling the stone-dust 
raised by the chisel in hewing masonry, his 
lungs had become affected, and for a time he 
feared consumption, and had to return to the 
more bracing air of his native Cromarty to 
recuperate, 

During the spring following his return from 
Edinburgh Miller took up an_ occupation, 
which, though strangely out of keeping with 
his abilities and aspirations, was far healthier 
than stone hewing. He began to fashion and 
eut inscriptions on gravestones, Of this work 
he says, with pardonable pride, that he intro- 
duced a better type of gravestone into the 
north of Scotland, and his lettering also was 
superior to the inscriptions usually found in 
that locality. 
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Starts as an Author 


He was now his own master, and the new 
occupation proved less trying to his lungs than 
working with gangs of men in the dusty 
environment of a city building in course of 
erection. He found a solitary burying-ground, 
embowered amid old trees, “a much more 
delightful scene of labour than a dusty work- 
shed,” and, all things considered, his new 
mode of life was a “ quiet and happy one.” 

It was while engaged in cutting insoriptions 
on gravestones that Miller published anony- 
mously, at his own expense, a volume of poems. 
These he had to admit to himself, even when 
they were going through the pross, 
little merit; but he was more successful in 
another venture, this time in prose. He wrote 
a series of letters to a Scottish newspaper on the 
herring-fishing industry, which contained a great 
deal of first-hand information. These letter: 
were afterwards reprinted in pamphlet form, 
and attracted considerable attention, Sir Waltet 
Scott even writing to the publisher for a copy 
when the pamphlet was out of print. 

Becomes Accountant in a Bank 

This humble but well-deserved success put 
Miller on the right course. Realizing that he 
was no poet and that he did not possess the 
equipment necessary to become an imaginative 
writer, he resolved that he would qualify him- 
self to ‘‘ stand as an interpreter between nature 
and the public.” He continued, however, 
with his gravestone work for several years, until, 
in the latter part of 1834, he was offered a posi- 
tion as accountant in a newly opened branch 
bank in Cromarty. This new occupation 
offered advantages, and so, after fifteen years, 
the mallet and the chisel were laid aside in 
favour of the pen and the ledger. 

Shortly after joining the bank, Miller pub- 
lished a volume of “Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland,” which, although it did 
not sell very well at first, attracted the atten- 
tion of several discerning critics. Leigh Hunt, 
in reviewing it, described the author as “a 
remarkable man, who will infallibly be well 
known.” This volume was written in that 
easy and fluent style, which afterwards char- 
acterized all Miller's writings. 

Writing for the Press 

Success was slow in coming to him, and even 

after his marriage in 1837 to Lydia Falooner 

{who wrote children’s books under the 
name of “ Harriet Myrtle”) his income did 
not amount to two pounds a week. In the 
leisure that remained to him after his day's 
work in the bank, Miller occupied himself in 
writing for the press, and many of his early 
essays appeared in Chambers’s Journal, then 
edited by its founder—like Miller, a self-made 
man—Mr. Robert Chambers, 
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' Strange Fossil Fishes 


To his first love, geology, Miller was never 
unfaithful, and his chief recreation during the 
time he was employed at the bank was ex- 
ploring an ichthyolitie deposit of the Old Red 

ndstone within a short distance of his bank. 
counter. He says that a patch of this deposit, 
little more than forty yards square, never 
failed to furnish him with fossils at every visit 
during a period of ten years. 

These fossil remains consisted of fragments 
of very ancient forms of fishes—so ancient, 
indeed, that when Miller 
began to attempt to recon- . 
struct the creatures from 
their fragments, he could 
discover no living types upon 
which to model them. When 
he found a head and a body 
and a tail of the same fish, 
they joined up perfectly, but 
the complete fish was quite 
unlike any ever seen by 
the fishermen of the Moray 
Firth, or, indeed, by the 
fishermen of any other sea- 
shore. Vertebrates they un- 
doubtedly were, but they 
had no internal skeleton— 
their bones were on the 
outside, not the inside. 

I could find (wrote Miller) no 
living analogues for them; and 
#0, in my often-repeated attempts 
at restoration, I had to build them 
up plate by plate, as & child seta 
up his dissected map or picture 
bit by bit—every new specimen 
that turned up furnishing a key 
for some part previously unknown 
until at length, after many an 
sbortive attempt, the creatures 
yose up before me in their strange 
unwonted proportions, as they 
had lived, untold ages before, in 
vy Dais "Agessiz, the great 

grea’ 
Swiss naturalist, and per- 
haps the foremost authority 
on fossil fishes and geology 
at that time, was astonished 


FOUND IN HIS MUSEUM 





‘The Coccostens, a fossil fish discovered by the 
Swiss naturalist Agassiz. This illustration is 


HUGH MILLER 


Miller’s head was not furdied by his im. 
portant discoveries, or attention th 
received from pend He remarked that 
he could be credited only with patience, and, 
for the encouragement of others, contended 
that patient research might often be capable 
of making even greater discoveries than genius. 
In order to pursue his geological explorations 
on outlying reefs, he purchased a small boat, 
and he would often start on a geological excur- 
sion as early as two o'clock in the morning, 
and be back and at work 
in the bank before ten. 

At a conference of the 
British Association, held in 
Glasgow on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1840, one of the 
meetings was devoted to 
Hugh Miller’s discoveries. 
Sir Charles Lyell (who was 
in the' chair), Agassiz, Mr, 
(afterwards Sir) Roderick 
Murchison, and William 
Buckland, four of the 
world’s foremost geologists, 
all joined in eulogizing the 
researches of the Cromarty 
ex-stonemason, 

On this occasion Murchison 
said that he had seen some 
of Mr. Miller's papers on 
geology, and that they were 
written in a style so beauti- 
ful and poetical as to throw 
plain geologists like himself 
into the shade. Dr. Buckland 
stated that he had never 
been so much astonished by 
the powers of any man an 
he had been by the _geo- 
logical descriptions of Hugh 
Miller. He also remarked 
that he would give his left 
hand to possess such powers 
of description as had made 
him feel ashamed of his own 
descriptions, although the 


by the strange forms of the from sn unfinished restoration found in Hugh latter had cost him long 


fossils discovered by Hugh 

Miller. ‘‘The same astonishment (wrote 
Agassiz) that Cuvier felt in examining the 
Plesiosaurus, I myself experienced when 
Mr. H. Miller, the first discoverer of these 
fossils, showed me the specimens which he 
had detected in the Old Red Sandstone of 
Cromarty.” The plates which illustrate Miller's 
famous book, “The Old Red Sandstone,” 
give a very clear idea of the extraordinary 
seuctare and shape of these curious fossil 

08. 


Miller’s museum. 


hours of labour. Agassiz, on 
being requested to give a neientific name to 
one of Hugh Miller’s fossil fishes, gave it the 
name of Plerichthys Milleri. 

‘This was, indeed, high praise for a working 
man, long buried in obscurity, to receive from 
the most eminent geologists of his day. Yet 
such was the natural ability of Hugh Miller 
that during the very same year he had also 
achieved distinction in another field, that of 
journalism. 

A religious controversy was in progress at 
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that time in the Church of Scotland, and when 
a journal was established to represent one set 
of views, Hugh Miller was appointed its first 
editor. This journal, The Wstness, under bis 
guidance, was not only @ success from the 
point of view of its promoters, but it also 
attained high rank ag a literary production. 
Among the numerous articles which Miller 
wrote for The Witness waa a scries of sketches 
on popular geology. written, like all his prose, 
in an extremely interesting and attractive 
style. These sketches were afterwards col- 
lected, added to, and published in volume 
form, under the title, “The Old Red Sand- 


RAISED TO HIS MEMORY 


Of the several monuments to the memory of Hugh Miller, 
Perhaps the most fitting is the high column of Old Red Sand- 
atone, erected at Cromarty, his burthplace, 





stone.” This work was first published in 
1841, and the author dedicated it to Murchison, 
who, he gratefull acknowledged, had noticed 
and encouraged him when “ prosecuting my 
humble researches in obscurity and solitude.” 
Few men have succeeded so well as Hi 

Miller in writing a scientific work that ‘tf 
unlearned can read with enjoyment and profit. 
There is a great deal of shrewd common sense 
in Miller’s writings, and the following quota- 
tion from the first chapter of “The Old Red 
Sandstone ” will serve to indicate the purpose 


gor As Newspaper Editor 
behind all he wrote. There was nothing of the 
intellectual snob about Miller, and he was 
always seeking to encourage other working 
men to seek happiness and wisdom in studying 
nature, and to employ their leisure in the 
cultivation of their faculties : 

‘There is pone of the intellectual, and none of the 
moral faculties, the exercise of which docs not lead to 
enjoyment ; nsy, it ix chiefly in the active employment 
‘of theso thet all enjoyment consists; and hence it is 
‘that happiness bears £0 little reference to station. It 
is & truth which hee often becn told, but very little 
heeded or little calculated upon, that, though one noble- 
man may be happier than another, and one labourer 
happier than another, yet it cannot be at all premised 
of their respective orders, that the one ia in any degree 
happier than the other. 

“The Newspaper Editor Writes in Sand” 

Miller was thirty-eight years of age when 
he left the bank at Cromarty for the editor’s 
desk in Edinburgh. He made the change 
with regret, not only because he would hence- 
forward have little time to 5) for his favourite 
study of geology, but also because he felt that, 
he would never be able to make any enduring 
contribution to literature, fully employed as 
he felt he would be in religious controversy. 
“The newspaper editor,” he remarked, “ writes 
in sand when the tide is coming in.” 

As a matter of fact, it was after he became 
an editor that he wrote the two books upon 
which his fame chiefly rests to-day—* 

Old Red Sandstone” and “ My Dohools and 
Schoolmasters.” He never inguished his 
interest in geology, even when engaged in the 
most strenuous literary labour in connexion 
with his paper, and amid all the anxieties 
that led eventually to the disruption of the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

Refuses to Forsake Geology 

‘These events and the chai that followed 
imposed a great strain ‘upon Miller's atrel i 
but again and again he returned to his first 
love—geology. He wrote a very profound 
work, end soon of the Creator” (1849), 
wi er geological papers were published 
after his death, among them being tis book, 
“The Testimony of the Rocks” (1857). 

_Miller’s lungs hed been seriously affected in 
his stonemason days, and his constant literary 
labours in later years made great inroads upon 
@ constitution already enfeebled. More then 
once he had been attacked by inflammation 
of the lungs. His life ended in tragedy, for 
at last his overtaxed brain gave way, and 
be died, by his own hand, at Portobello, on 
the 23rd Carer 1856. There are several 
monument is memory, including a hi 
column of Old Red Sandstone at Cromarty 

[See “The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller,” by 

and School- 


Peter Bayne (187i); and “My 
masters,” by Hugh Miller (1854).] 
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GROUP 11—DRAMATISTS 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE 


RIVALS Whose NAMES are LINKED 


How Corneille and Racine Rose to Great Heights of Poetic and Dramatic Expres- 
sion and Became Masters of a Forceful Type of Drama Now Obsolete 


PF the spring of 1629 a love-sicok French 
lawyer sent some verses to a young lady. 
There was nothing remarkable in this circum- 
stance, and the verses were not epoch-making.. 
What was remarkable was that the young 
poet presently his verses into a five- 
act play, to which he gave the title of Mélite. 
He offered the play to a troupe of actors in 
Paris, who performed it with great success, 
But when Mademoiselle Milet heard of what 
had happened, she considered that her feel- 
ings had been trified 
with and refused to 
have anything more to 
do with her admirer. 5 
Thus Pierre Corneille he 
won fame and lost love. : 
Later on in life he mar- 
tied and became the 
father of a family, but 
he seems always to have * 
been happier at making 
love in rhyme than in 
realty, for he says: ‘ 
Tn the art of making love, 
‘how various 1s my skill; 
I wnte it pretty well, but 
make st very ull, 
I have a facile pen, but a 
moat unready tongue ; 
Gay enough on the stage, at 
home I'm always wrong. 
Few can listen to me long 


wes 


‘Dl my sighings and my 
whwperings from other 
lips are heard. 

Some of Corneille’s 
critics added insult to 
the injury done to the 
inspirer of Mélte by declaring that the play 
was “wanting in interest.” But this waa 
because the language used by Corneille was 
simple and unafiected, in contrast to the high- 
flown rhetoric employed by other dramatists, 
while the action, instead of dealing with 
extravagant situations, told « simple tale. 
Corneille had accidentally struck 2 new note 
in French drama. 

The young dramatist was sufficiently elated 
by the success of his play—which, as he observed 
afterwards, was not written according to the 
tulea because he did not then know any rulee— 
to devote himself to the new profession and 
abandon the law, which he detested. It wasa 
bold decision, for in those days dramatists were 


THE LAWYER DRAMATIST 






Corneille still ranks 28 one of the gotct dramatuts, By 
making jess 


hus characters act with 
very near to the freedom of the Enghth drama, 


socially of no importance and made very little 
money. They were classed as actors and 
received the same salary as the rest of the 


company. 

Fortunately, Corneille could afford to wait 
for commercial success. He was born on the 
6th June, 1606, and was the son of Pierre 
Corneille, the master of the “waters and 
foreste” in the vicomié of Rouen, an office 
which carried with it the powers of a megis- 
trate and considerable influence at Court. 

Corneille received his 
early education at the 
Jesuit College, Rouen, 
and was sworn in as an 
advocate as early as his 
eighteenth year. His 
father then bought him 
a judicial appointment 
which, however, Cor- 
neille did not take very 
seriously, He was too 
timid and awkward by 
nature to make a good 
but he was 


oe Bess aod | 


. acho ving: won 
prizes at schoo! 
translations of his 
favourite authors, Lucan 
and Seneca. 

In spite of the disgust 
of his friends, Corneille 
proudly announced that 
he intended “to make 
a living for the mounte- 
banks.” He hved to 
see the cynical part of 
his prophecy reversed, 
for, although he did not make » fortune, he 
was one of the first French dramatists to 
receive “royalties” and to earn a respectable 
income from his ion. i; 

We 


“Monsieur Corneille has done us 
harm,” declared a jealous actress. 
formerly bought our pieces for three francs a 
night. Everybody was accustomed to this 
arrangement and we used to make money. 
Now M. Corneille’s plays cost us a great deal, 
and we make very little.” 

Corneille’s earlier plays, Clitandre (1632), 
La Veuve (1633) and Suivante (1634), mado 
him the lion of Parisian society ; he was flat- 
tered and féted in drawing-rooms and at Court, 
thus presenting the astonishing phenomenon 


restriction he came 
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of a fashionable playwright. But these plays 
were immature efforts, and not those upon 
which their author's real fame rests. 

Nevertheless, when La Veuve was first 
printed, Corneille was able to publish as an 
appendix to the volume no less than twenty- 
six complimentary sonnets addressed to him- 
self. Meanwhile a Latin elegy, written on 
the occasion of Cardinal Richelicu’s visit to 
Rouen in 1634, led to a friendship with that 
great, though exacting, patron of the drama, 
whose lightest word was sufficient to make 
or mar a reputation. 

Richelieu was anxious to be considered a 
dramatist, but no amount of wealth and power 
could give him the genius he lacked. To 
console himself, he dictated to the brilliant 
men whom he gathered round him about the 
subject, and treatment of plays, some of which 
he then put forward aa his own. 

Alters the Cardinal's Play 

Most of Richelieu’s dramatists were only 
too glad to let their patron take credit for 
what he had not done, but Corneille was rash 
enor to alter a scene in one of the Car- 
dinal’s plays, and go incurred the latter's severe 
displeasure. 

Such @ faux pas would have been enough to 
ruin the career of a lesser dramatist, but 
Corneille earily survived it. His new play, 
The Cid (1635), based on a Spanish legend, 
created an enormous sensation, and, although 
Richeheu ordered the critics to condemn it, the 
French public took Corneille to their hearts. 

The Cid made history, not only on account 
of the jealousy that it aroused on the part of 
Richelieu and the conventional dramatists of 
the day, but because it was a genuinely popular 
play and could be understood by the people, 
Although it speedily became a classic, it was 
opposed to the formal classicism of the times, 
which demanded artificial sentiment. stilted 
dialogue, and rigid adherence to fixed rules, 
particularly those governing the observance of 
the “‘unities” of time and place. 

By making hia characters feel and act with 
leas restriction, Corneille came nearer to the 
freedom of the English drama. Although 
his plays seem to us to-day to be couched in 
the “grand” manner, they contain much 

uine poetic and dramatic expression, and, 
in choice of subject and invention of dramatic 
incident, Corneille still ranks as one of the 
greatest dramatists of all time. 
Marks Time for Four Years 

So long and furiously did the critical war 
aroused by The Cid continue, that Corneille 
shrank from aggravating it by a fresh example 
of his work. His next play, Horace, did not 
appear until nearly five years later (1640). 


Success of The Cid 


The printed version of it contains a dedication 
to Cardinal Richelieu, which seems to show that 
Corneille was well aware of the chief source of 
the animosity directed against him, and hoped 
to avoid further trouble. 

Richelieu, easily softened by this fattery, 
extended an olive branch in the shape of 
an snnuity of 500 crowns, and the great con- 
.troversy came to an end. In the same year 
(1640) “Corneille wrote two more tragedies, 
Cinna and Polyeucte, in both of which his 
dramatic genus was exhibited at its highest, 

First Play with 2 Moral Purpose 

In Polyeucte, however, which is a drama 
dealing with the conversion of a pagan noble- 
man m early Roman times, Corneille first 
showed himself as a dramatist with a moral 
purpose. This did not altogether suit the 
tastes of his former admirers, especially the 
ladies and gentlemen of the higher walks of 
society, where the poet had been a privileged 
guest. They would have preferred the dra- 
matist to be a little more sparkling and less 
didactic. 

Corneille, in fact, was never successful as 
a “lion,” being neither witty nor graceful in 
speech. It was said of him that “ his con- 
versation was 60 heavy that it soon became 
extremely wearisome.” When told of this 
by his friends, Corneille, however, merely 
amiled and remarked, “J am none the less 
Pierre Corneille.” 

In_1647 Corneille was elected a member of 
the French Academy ; further plays—the best- 
known being Le Menteur (1643), Rodogune 
(1644), and Théodore (1645)—havii firmly 
established his reputation, altho there 
was not perhaps the fire in them that had 
burned so fiercely in his earlier years, 

Pertharite (1652) was so poorly received that 
Corneille retired from the stage in disgust. 
“Tt is better,” he announced, “that I should 
take my leave of the theatre of my own free 
will than that I should be told to do 80; and 
it is only fair to expect that after twenty 
years of work I should begin to perceive that 
I am getting too old to be still in demand.” 

Difficulty of Retiring from the Stage 

But he could not so easily desert a vocation 
which he had originally adopted as a means 
of subsistence, and his success in which had 
given rise to the taunt, 

Corneille is fine, but he sells his 3 
Rotrou writes well, but he writer for wages. 

He undertook to translate “The Imitation 
of Christ” by Thomas & Kempis, but, although 
the publication of this translation proved @ 
remarkable success, Corneille was obliged to 
come back to his profession. None of his 
further plays, however, was successful, and 
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CORNFILLE ANP RACINE 


CORNEILLE'S DWELLINGPLACE AT PETIT COURONNE 


«NU 


a 


Nea 


ull ore is 


1, Wall 0 


‘A house where Comeile once lived, at Petit Couronne, now used as a museum, While at the heught of tus fame, the great 
French poet and dramatist received enough money to enable hum to hve quite comfortably. During the latter part of hus 


‘fe, however, he wrote nothing, 


each one showed further evidence of failing 
powers, 

France, in fact, did not know whether to 
laugh or cry over the mechanical performances 
of the once great Corneille. Unhappily, the 
tragi-comedy continued for many years, | ane 
at last became entirely a tragedy. 
friend Corneille,” wrote Moliére, “ has a familige 
who inspires him with the finest verses in the 
world, But sometimes the familiar deserts 
him, and then he fares very badly.” 

Privations of His Declining Years 

Dung the last ten years of hus hfe the aged 
poet. wrote nothing, and was often reduced 
almost to beggary, owing to the irregularity 
with which his small civil list pension was 
paid to him. For four years he received 
nothing, and it was only through the 
action of another poet, Nicolas Boileau, who 
insisted that his own ponsion should be paid 





; and, in consequence, was often reduced to beggary. 


to Corneille, that the latter was saved from 
starvation. 

One day a friend met Corneille in the street 
end invited him to dine. On the way to the 
restaurant, the poct entered a cobbler’s shop 
in order to have some stitches put mto his 
worn boot. For this he paid three francs, 
explaining that it was ali the money he had. 

His Sturdy Independence 

He refused, however, to take money from 
his friend, and to the end he retained that high 
sense of dignity and independence which had 
enabled hin to wnte the words that are now 
engraven upon the bust of him near his house 
in Paris: 


To myself only I owe my whole renown. 
He died on the 30th September, 1684. 


the ead years of Corneille’s decline, 
another dramatist, many years his junior, was 
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rapidly coming to the forefront and rivalling 
his fame. Unlike his contemporary in many 
respects—particularly in regard to personal 
characteriatics, for Yo waa witty and lively, 
while Corneille was dull and  stolid—Jean 
Racine resembled him as a wer of serious 
human character and in his resentment of 
unjust criticiam. 

Racine waa bom at La Ferté Milon, France, 
in 1639, probably on the 21st December. 
His father held the important post of salt- 
tax colloctor for the department of Aisne, and 
moved in high social circles, Racine was 


WHERE CORNEILLE LIES BURIED 


SS: 
it res [1 
le in the church of St. Roa 


It was not until over a hundred 





monument was f: 
Cornell 


quickly bereft of both parents, his mother 
lying two years after his birth and his father 
only surviving her a short time. 

Until he was ten. old Racine was cared 
for by his grandparents, who were devout old 
folk connected with the m of Port- 
Royal, an institution which had been founded 
in the thirteenth century for the benefit of 
women who were desirous of retiring from the 
world without necessarily taking formel vows. 
The inmates took charge of the education of 
children, and Racine, after « short period 
of ordinary schooling at the grammar school 
xt Beauvais, was admitted as a pupil. 

Port Royal is famous for the religious con- 


RL Racine’s Love of Poetry 


troversies that took place there and spread 
throughout France. These do not concern 
Racine, except that he was taught by the wise 
and learned men who took part in them, and 
who influenced the young poet in a manner 
that was to last all his life. 

One day Racine was discovered by one of his 
tutors reading a Greek love story. Thinking 
this unsuitable matter for his pupil, the tutor 
took the book away and threw it into the fire. 

How He Hoodwinked His Tutors 

Racine, however, procured another copy 
and was again discovered. The second volume 
was destroyed, but the reader contrived. 
to come by feliag phat aan 
story by heart, and, i e volume i 
tutor, emarked, “You may now burn this 
one as you have burnt the others.” 

His teachers at Port Royal loved him, we 
are told, “for the affectionate seriousness of 
his character,” but “when they saw him 
wander, Sophocles or Euripides in hand, among 
the shadows of the abbey, anxiety took pos- 
session of their hearts, and when they learned 
that he secretly indulged in the sinful pastime 
of making verses, they even thought it neces- 

to punish their favourite.” 


d'Harcourt in Paris, he was sent to join the 
household staff of the Duke de Luyues, where 
his cousin, Nicolas Vitart, was also employed. 

The duke owned property at Chevreuse, 
and, strange to relate, the young poet was 
sent to superintend the ‘building o] 
tions going on there. He found his work 5 of 
giving rs to bricklayers, carpenters, 
glaziers very uninteresting, although, as he 
wrote to his cousin, “ they obey me very well.” 
He consojed himself for his uncongenial task 
by reading and writing poetry. 

Writing « Marriage Ode 

His first long poem was an ode written on 
the occasion of Louis XIV’s marriage, for 
which he received 100 louis d’or. Chapelain, 
the great critic, praised the verses, but pointed. 
out one or two errors in mythology, such as 
that Tritons lived only in sea and not in rivers, 
as Racine had suggested in his poem. ‘ What- 
ever they are,” observed Racine humorously, 
“I have wished them all drowned a dozen 
times over for the trouble they have given 
me. 


Bacine’s ing repute as a man of letters 
caused his Port guardians grave concern. 
Taking advantage of the poet’s temporary 
of he int pen ae Tejection by the actors 

: 'Y, Amasie (1660), 
him to take orders. But Racine ori entero 
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the Church, although at one time only an 
accident prevented him from being ordained. 
He left Paris to stay in the south of France 
with his uncle, who was vicar-general of Uzés, 
and who had made arrangements for his 
nephew's entry into the Church. The hitch 
in the proceedings was due to the negligence 
of another uncle, who omitted to provide 
Racine with letter from the bishop of his 


own diocese authorizing another bishop to - 


consecrate the young candidate for holy orders. 
Escapes Entering the Church 

But for this circumstance there is no doubt 
ne Racine would. have entered the Church. 

1 partic opportunit; and although 
the poet continued to ay ene nes and his 
uncle did all he could to obtain him a benefice, 
even offering to sacrifice his own, other in. 
fluences prevailed, and, to the great constern- 
ation of the Port Royalists, Racine became 
a dramatist. 

His first important drama, La Thébaide, 
was played by Molire and his company at 
the Palais Royal Theatre in Paris on the 
20th June, 1664. It was instantly recognized 
that # serious rival to Corneille had appeared, 
@ dramatist who worked in much the same 
méner as the latter, but whose poetic diction 
‘wes superior in style and force. 

Moliére had great faith in his new recruit. 
The brilliant pla: tt, actor, and stage 
manager encouraged ine, gave him 
benefit of his own vast experience, and even, 
it is said, lent him money. Racine’s conduct 
in regard to his next play, Alecandre le Grand 
(1664), waa, therefore, singularly ungracious, for, 
while Moliére’s company was performing the 
play at their theatre, the dramatist permitted 
another company to perform it simultaneously 
at the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne, 

Action Difficult to Pardon 

Racine’s excuse was that his play was being 
badly acted by Moliére’s company. But this, 
taking into consideration the latter's reputation, 
geems scarcely believable. Even after making 
allowances for the younger poet’s extreme 
sensitiveness, his action is difficult to pardon. 
It cost him dear in the shape of enemies, for his 
next few playa were adversely criticized. 

This unfortunate episode, and a sharp quatre! 
with his old friends, the Port Royalists, who 
regarded the theatre as wickedness and accused 
their old pupil of becoming a “ poisoner of 
the public mind,” embittered Racine. 

But he wrote with growing power. Another 
ode, written to celebrate the recovery of the 
king from a serious illness, won him an annual 
pension of 600 francs. His next play, Andro- 
mague (1687), performed at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne theatre, was of such an intense 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE 


character that one of the actors died through 
over exertion in the attempt to do justice to 
the powerful emotions expressed by Racine. 
Such violent outbursts of paasion as the 
following are frequent in the plays of Racine: 
Orestes: What! Pyrrhus! I meet thee once again ! 
Pierced by #0 many blows, how hast thou eacaped ? 
Hold t here is my blow, which I have saved for thee, 


RACINE'S LAST RESTING-PLACE 


Port Royal, but, after the destruc 


tion of the abbey in 1711, ius body was reinterred in the 
church of St. Etenne du Mont, Pans. 





But what do I see? Hermione before my eyes clasps 
him in her arms. Sheanatches him from the threatened 
blow. ‘Ye gods, what looks she casts upon me} What 
demons, what serpents ehe brings after her! 


King Louis XIV was highly amused by 
Racine’s next play, Les Plaideure (1668), which 
was a comedy based upon The Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes and tilting at the legal mind. This 
royal patronage aasured the play’s success, 
but Racine returned to drama. Britannicus 
(2669), Bérénice (1672), Mithridate (1673), all 
dealing with classical or mythological characters 
of ancient times, were less enthusiastically 
received, and it began to be whispered that 
Racine, like Corneille, was beginning to nod. 
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The older of the two famous dramatiste 
once took occasion to make a sly hit at his 
brilliant and more successful rival. Bajazet 
(1672), a play dealing with Turkish life, was 
being performed. The aged Corneille turned 
to an intimate friend and said in a low tone: 
“T should not say what I thought to anyone 
but you, because it would be thought that I 
was jealous; but mark my word, there is not 
a single character in Bajazet with the senti- 
ments of a man in Constantinople. They all 
wear Turkish dresses, but think as does a 
Frenchman in the centre of France.” 

Racine’s defecta as a dramatist certainly 
seemed more obvious in the plays written 


ONCE DESTINED FOR THE CHURCH 


i 





The Port Royalists were strongly against Racine becoming 
a man of letters, At one time their influence was so great 


that they almost persuaded him to take holy orders, 


during this period, but hia genius burst forth 
again in Phédre (1677), in the name part of 
which France’s famous actresses have since 
achieved their highest triumphs. Phédre was 
also remarkable for the conspiracy against its 
author which it provoked. 

As goon as it became known that Racine 
was writing his tragedy, the schemers resolved 
to enaure its failure. They engaged a third- 
rate st to write a tragedy in time to be 
brought, out at the same time as Racine’s. 
The object was to withdraw attention from 
the Hétel de Bourgogne theatre, where Phédre 
‘was to appeer, to the ThéBtre Guénégard, 
where it waa arranged for the rival tregedy 
to be played. 


Conspiracy against Racine 


The plot partly failed, for Pradon, the third. 
rate poet, was late in finishing his play. Phédre 
was played for the first time on New Year's 
Day, 1677. and with success. The other play 
did not appear until three days later, but 
meanwhile the conspirators hired all the boxea 
on the firet tier of both the theatres for a 
period of six nights. 

Result of the Trick 

This trick cost £3,000, and ite effect, of 
course, waa to fill the Thédtre Guénégard and 
empty that of the Hétel de Bourgogne. But 
the plot could only continue while there was 
money to pay for it, and Racine, who was at 
first in despair, triumphed in the end. 

He was, however, so disgusted with the 
injustice done to him, and so disillusioned with 
the life that the stage imposed upon him, that, 
like Corneille, he decided to write no more 
plays. The influence of the Port Royalists 
reasserted itself, and he suffered great remorse 
for even the slight extent to which he had 
shared in the dissipations and frivolities of 
theatrical life. 

In 1677 he married and settled down to a 
quiet domestic life, which lasted for twenty 
years, and during which he wrote only two 
more plays, Esther (1685) and Athalie (1691), 
both religious in character ort! intended for 
performance at a college for young girls. He 
also held the office of historiographer to the 
king. He died on the 21st April, 1699. 

Little Concerned with Reality 

It has been said that Corneille painted men 
a8 they ought to be, and Racine men as they 
are. Neither, however, was much concerned 
with reality on the stage. They drew their 
characters as either preternaturally good or 
unnaturally bad, and within the stereotyped 
mould in which their dramas were cast the 
virtues and vices were fixed and stable. There 
were no subtle transitions from good to evil, 
such ag are found in Shakespeare or Goethe, 
no stage by-play of the kind invented by 
Moliére, and no complex problems in psycho- 
logy such as form the subject of modere 


Within these limitations, imposed upon them 
by the nature of their minds and the cramped 
style of French drama prevalent in their time, 
both Corneille and Racine rose to great heights 
of poetic and dramatic expression. ‘Their 
names will always be linked er as masters 
of a type of drama now obsolete, but the 
skeleton of which still exists under the name 
of “ melodrama.” 

{See “Corneille aud Racine.” by HK. M. Troilope 
(1898); “* Corneiile and His Time,” by F. Guizot (1852); 
“ Racine and French Cismicel Drama.’ by Baron Binse 
de Bury (2840); and the various editions of tha deamae 
tists? works, 
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BIBLE TRANSLATORS 


TRANSLATORS of the HOLY BOOK 


The Noble Men of Faith Who Willingly Risked Their Fortunes and Lives to 
Bring the Bible Within the Understanding of the Common People 


'O familiar a book is our Bible that we are 
apt to lose sight of the fact that it was 
not until the year 1382 that the whole of it 
had been translated into English. Before 
that date great and good men, such as the 
Venerable Bede, had produced English versions 
of parts of the Bible, and the Anglo-Saxon 
herdsman poet, Cedmon, inspired by a vision, 
had sung of the Bible stories. But we have to 
wait many years until 
the coming of the first 
complete Bible. 

Of the last days of 
Bede a touching story 
is told. He was dic- 
tating his translation of 
St. John’s Gospel, and, 
though seriously ill, he 
would not rest. All day 
he worked, and, as the 
last rays of the setting 
sun lightened the gloom < 
of his narrow , his 
task was nearly finished. 
He had reached the last 
chapter, and his scribe 
in anxious tones asked 
his beloved master 
whether he would not 
rest. ‘“‘ Nay, we must go 
on,” replied the resolute 
old man, As the scribe 
set down the last sen- 
tence, Bede echoed his 
words, “Ay, it is fin- 
ished,” and, turning his 
face to the light, 
breathed his last. 

Bede was born about 
the year 672, and from 
the age of seven passed his life in Durham, 
dividing his time between the monasteries of 
Jarrow and Wearmouth, which, though some 
miles apart, were ruled by a single abbot. 
From that tender age he describes himself as 
having “spent the whole of my life within 
that monastery, devoting all my pains to the 
study of the Scriptures.” Unhappily, his 
translation of the Gospel of St. John has not 
survived. 

The first English Bible, known as the Early 
Version, was followed in 1388 by the so-called 
Later Version, which is a revision of the former. 
These, known as the Wycliffite versions, were 
prepared by a group of early reformers, headed 


In 1535 Miles 


Coverdale, 
translation of the Bible. 
Bible to be pnnted in Engish. 


MILES COVERDALE 


4 secular priest 





by John Wycliffe, but it is not known whether 
Wycliffe himself took any hand in them. They 
were translated from the Latin Vulgate, 
which was the work of St. Jerome, and were 
multiplied by the primitive and laborious 
od of copying out by hand. The Wycliffite 
Bible aroused great opposition, because many 
passages in it gave offence to the Church, 
but, in the face of difficulties, it was dis- 
tributed far and wide. 

Then, in the fifteenth 
century, came the in- 
vention of printing, and, 
as proof of the great 
interest that the Bible 
aroused, the first. com- 
plete book that was 
multiplied by the newly 
discovered process was 
the Latin Bible. With 
the invention of print- 
ing sprang up a crop 
of scholars, who turned 
their attention to what 
each, according to his 
lights, considered to be 
the best means of pro- 
ducing a translated 
Bible. Of these perhaps 
the best known are 
William Tyndale, Miles 
Coverdale, and Gregory 
Martin. These three 
men, besides many 
others, have left their 
mark on the Authorized 
Version, and the last of 
these, Gregory Martin, 
was responsible for the 
Douai Bible. 

When James I became king the Church ser- 
vices were conducted wholly in English, and, in 
order to produce as perfect an English Bible as 
possible, that monarch secured the services of 
a band of scholars to prepare a new translation. 
After years of labour and study these learned 
men brought out, in 1611, the Bible which is 
now so well known, namely, the Authorized 
Version. 

The first of the early translators of the Bible 
that we have mentioned, William Tyndale, was 
born on the Welsh border, probably in Glouces- 
tershire, about the year 1492. He was educated 
at Oxtord and Cambridge, and at each of the 
universities he drank deep of the new learning. 


fished hus 


‘Thus was the first complete 
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After ordained priest in 1521. he became 
Saeciates and tutor in the family of Sir John 
Walsh, at Old Sodbury, Gloucestershire, His 
work in this position did not ocoupy his 
whole time, and he had many an opportunity 
of preaching in the neighbouring villages. 

His sermons involved him in constant con- 
troversy, and after two years he left Gloucester- 
shire for London with one resolve planted in 
his mind. He would himself translate the New 
Testament as it ought to be translated, and thus 
expose what he regarded as the corruptions in 
the Church to which his eyes had been opened. 
To Bishop Tunstall, that famous patron of 
scholars, he went, but the bishop was not 
at all sympathetic, so found employ- 
ment in preaching for some time at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West. After performing the 
duties of chaplain in the establishment of a rich 
draper, he at length came to the conclusion 
that for translating the New Testament “ there 
was no place to do it in all englonde.” 

Departs for the Continent 

In May, 1624, accordingly, he sailed for 
Hamburg with an assistant called William 
Roye, and subsequently travelled from place to 
place in Germany and Holland. Among the 
towns that he visited was Wittenberg, where he 
doubtless received encouragement from Luther, 
and it may have been in iittenbes that he 
actually made his translation. ile he was 
in the act of printing an edition in Tr bolonne he 
‘was disoov: by John Cochlzeus, a determined 
opponent of the Reformation. Cochleus at 
once began to do all he could to prevent the 
continuation of the brining and, in addition, 
sent a letter to Henry VIII, warning him to 
keep his eye on the English , in case the 
offending volumes should be admitted. 

The resolute translator and his amenuensis 
contrived to escape up the Rhine to Worms, 
carrying in their begauge the sheets that they 
had already printed. At Worms an edition was 
printed. and, in spite of Cochleus’s warning, 
copies were smuggled into Spend. where they 
were eagerly bought. Once these dangerous 
volumes had reached England, very strong 
measures were taken to suppress them. 

Falls into the Emperor’s Hands 

When Henry VIil changed in ee attitude 
towards Rome, it was suggested that Tyndale 
might return to id, but the” translator 
considered this too dangerous a 
and remained on the Continent, busy with 
revising his translations. In May, 1535, be 
was betrayed into the hands of the be Riaperor 
imprisoned in the castle of Vilvorde, in nerd 
ee on where he was tried and 

ity of heresy. On the 6th August 


pass wing year he was put to death. 
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Opposition of Cochkeus 


Besides the New Testament, Tyndale’s trans- 
lations included the Pentateuch, in which he had 
help from Coverdale, and also the book of 
Jonah. But for an untimely accident Deuter- 
onomy, too, would have been placed to his 
oredit. In 1529 he was his way to 
Hamburg, when a storm arose off the Dutch 
coast, and his boat went down, carrying with it 
tho translation of this book which he had just 

translat from e 
elt eet canes originals, but also used the 
Vulgate. His translation, which keeps very 
close to the original and is written in simple 
language, was used as a basis by the translators 
of the Authorized Version. 

Miles Coverdale of Cover Dale 

Our next translator, Miles Coverdale, who 
was born about 1488, was Yorkshireman. He 
is believed to have taken his name from Cover 
Dale, a district in what is called Richmondshire, 
in the North Riding. From early childhood 
he showed is dese cakeopey A After studying 
theology philoso, at bridge he was 

ordained priest in 1514, yd entered the convent. 
of Austin Friars at Cambridge, where he made 
an exhaustive study of the riptures. About 
twelve years afterwards he became a secular 


confession and the worship of ima; 
ber iad until 1535 he seems to ve been 
ly on the Continent. 

The year 1535 was that of his triumph, for 
it was then that he completed his translation 
of the Bible. This was the first complete 
Bible to be printed in English. Many 
phrases in Coverdale’s translation are 
intact in the Authorized Version. The ‘‘ Great, 
Bible,” ordered by Henry VIII in 1539 to be 
plaood in all the churches’ was partly based on 
Coverdale’s Bible. 

Relies on “Five Interpreters” 

In his translation of the Bible Coverdale did 
not claim to be an independent translator. 
He states quite frankly in his dedication that 
he has translated “out of five sundry inter- 

” These “int ” would probably 
be Luther, the Ziirich Bible, the Valgate, tbe 
Latin veraion of Pagninus, and ‘Tyndale’s King. 
lish translation. inte in _ handling, his several 
authorities he azing deftness and 
tact. With loss mofaniity oe and originality 
of mind than Tyndale, Coverdale shows in his 
literary style the ease of a born translator, 
and to his singularly happy renderings we owe 
many of the most familiar and beautiful passages 
of our Bible. 

In 1640, owing to the reaction in religious 
feeling in England, Coverdale again visited 
the Continent, and two years Isier his Bible 
was prohibited by proclamation. About this 
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time he married, his wife being Elizabeth 
Macheson, sister-in-law of Dr. John MacAlpine, 
who helped to translate the first Danish Bible. 
After staying eight years abroad he returned in 
1548 to England, where he was well received at 
Court, through the good offices of Cranmer. He 
me appointed simoner to Queen Catherine 
ip! to young king, in whose 
reforming measures he took 
an active part. 
Coverdale made a great 


funeral sermon being 
preached by him. His elo- 
quence and powers of per- 
suasion were doubtiess 
responsible for his appoint- 
ment, in 1651, to the see of 
Exeter, from which Veysey, 
a very old man, had been 

compulsorily retired. Glee 
dale was well fitted to have 
control over the turbulent 


‘When Queen Mary came to 
the throne he was deprived 
of his bishopric on the score 
of his marriage, and the te aged 
Veysey again Poems ee 
of Exeter. But, 


him with powerful and op- 
portune friends, for, through 
Dr. MacAlpine’s intervention, 
the King rote Denmark pre- 
vailed upon the English 

authorities to allow Coverdale 





In February, 1555, Cover- 
dale started on his journey, | 
taavelling with two servants. 
The story is that one of °? 
these so-called servants was 
no servant at all, but Mistress Coverdale her- 
self. In his new home he occupied bis time 
mainly in preaching and teaching, and he may 
have “ave helped in preparing the ( Geneva Version of 

After four years’ sojourn in Den- 
Saas ha Soburaed $0 Segoanal eed took’ eps 
again. He did not resume his 
sishopric, but for some time held the living of 
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to when Bede's t was fi he was sent by 
+ secort te tegend, wh ¢ eyesuiht was failing, he was 
response, a host of angels answered, “Amen, very Venerable Bede.” 
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St. Magnus, near London Bridge. He died in 
February, 1568, and was buried in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church. 

Our third translator, Gregory Martin, was a 
Sussex man, having been born at Maxfield, 
in the parish of Guestling. The year of his 
birth is not known, but it must have been about 
1540, because he took his degree at St. John’s 


BEDE PREACHING IN AN EMPTY CHURCH 
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Jollege, Oxford, in 1564 at the same time aa 
tdmund Campion, the English Jesuit who was 
xecuted at Tyburn in ited for hus allegiance 
to the ancient religion. Martin and Campion 
were firm friends, sharing their 1deas, their 
books, and their meale at Oxford, where Martin 
“kept up with Campion in ell the stations of 
academical learning.” 
the Gromns ace detailed Index 
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After leaving Oxford Martin was received into 
the household of Thomas Howard, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, in the capacity of tutor to 
the duke's son, Philip, who afterwards became 
Earl of Arundel. Himself a devout Catholic, 
Martin received every encouragement from his 
employer to use his religi influence in the 
ducal household. Soon after the duke was 
imprisoned in the Tower, Martin’s position 
became very difficult, and he, like so many 
other English Catholics, fled to the Continent. 

His place of refuge was the French town, 


TYNDALE TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


‘Willam Tyndale persevered with his translation of the Bible, 
despite innumerable dangers and difficulties. When com- 
polled to leave England, he continued his work abroad, 
Douai, which was then the centre of propa- 
ganda of exiled English Catholics. Here, in 
1568, William Allen, who became cardinal 
twenty years later, had founded an English 
College, the first of the seminaries ordered by 
the Council of Trent. In this seat of learning 
Martin found many of his old Oxford friends. 
For some time he busied himself in lecturing 
on the Scriptures and in teaching Hebrew. In 
1577 he was employed by Allen to escort some 
students to the newly founded English College 
at Rome. 

In 1578 he moved with the college to Rheims, 
where he spent the rest of his life. At Rheims 
he devoted himself with untiring zeal to the 
work by which his name will always be remem- 
bered—the translation of the Bible from the 
Latin Vulgate, All day long this devoted 
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Martin at Douai and Rheims 


scholar laboured among his books, but at last 
his health broke down. In April, 1582, Allen 
insisted on his going to Paris to see whether 
the physicians of that city could cure him. But 
he was past their aid—he was in the last stages 
of consumpti He returned to Rheims, where 
he died on the 28th October, 1582. 
‘The Famous Douai Bible 

Martin’s translation of the Bible is known 
as the Rheims and Douai Version, or simply as 
the Douai Version. The New Testament was 
published at Rheims in the year of Martin’s 
death, but the Old Testament, “for lack of 
good ” not until 1630, at Douai. The 
whole book, as revised by Richard Challoner 
in 1749-50, is the Bible used to this day by 
English- ing Catholics all over the world. 
In this Bible the Latin text was very closely 
followed. The translation is a masterly piece 
of work, and practically every page of the 
Authorized Version shows the hand of Martin. 

And so, when we read our noble Bible and 
marvel, not only at its completeness, but also 
at the sustained dignity of the Bible language, 
it is fitting that we should remember the dangers 
and the difficulties that have been met and 
overcome by the brave and learned men who 
were responsible for translating it. In these 
days a translation can be made in the quiet of a 
study or a great library, with all the apparatus 
of learning close at hand. But the Bible trans- 
lators lived in times when knowledge was less 
accessible, when religious feeling ran high and 
men staked life and fortune on their opinions. 

‘When next we turn the pages of the Bible, 
let us give a thought to these early translators 
—to Tyndale, repulsed by Bishop Tunstall, 
hunted from town to town, and ly executed. 
for heresy ; to Miles Coverdale, in hiding on the 
Continent; and to Gi Martin, so strong 
in spirit and so frail in body, in the grip of a 
grievous malady, but toiling to the end. 

The Bible as Literature 

Apart from ita spiritaal value, the Bible is 
also our noblest literary heritage. The lan- 
guage in which, after many vicissitudes, it has 
come down to us, is filled with haunting beauty. 
Considered as literature, the Bible has le 
a profound impression upon the minds of men. 
Some of our greatest writers have owed much 
of the beauty and dignity of their literary style 
to their intensive study of the Bible. In this 
connexion, the names of writers of such widely 
different t; as Bunyan and Ruskin im- 
mediately leap to the mind as being those of 
men who have studied to good the 
results of the labours of the Bible translators. 

18ee “ Our English Bible, Its Translations and ‘Trans- 

8 and “The Bible: Its 

A. 8. Peake (1018).] 
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‘The love story ot the Brownines began with their fst meeting in May, 1845 and contiiued until Jure 1861, when 


Mrs Brownine died at Casa Guidi Florence Their fife together was one of unclouded happiness their honeymoon full af 
delight Where streams had to be forded or long stucases mounted the stalwart brdegroom carted his d late bnde 
With few interruptions the Brews gs hved in Flore.ce the whole of ther married life. In the cum mer of 1851 they spent 
‘a bhssful month in Venue, and it was in the Palazzo Rezzoraco tus son < house in Floren, that Robert Browning died 
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bovab the death of Ra bow and bis own 
death m battle with the Syrians 
Abax, eleventh King of Judah son o 
Jonathan became tributary to Tiglath 
Pilesser King cf Anne whom he had 
summoned to ars him’ in repellyny 
the kings of Teracl and Damascus 
Avian, Bent (died 651) monk of Tons 











man fo Norchembems fre bebo 
of Landufarne 
Amger, Alfred (aes7-1004 Bat, givin 
and author master Temple 


(1894) biographer of ites Lamp 
‘Willam Harraon (1805 82) 
Lng novelist orfgmally intended for 
the ber his frst considerable work wa 
lowed by many oltre waciuding The 
rnela 
Tower ot London Old Bt Faul s 
and Jack phoppard 
Ard 80) Yokm, Bat (1883-1911) Brit 
contractar and pobtician built the 
Aman and Asiot dams on the Nilo 
(1898 1902) “MP (1687-1906) 
Bat Gorey, Ruidall (1801 92) Bert 
ssivonomer ‘Astronomer Royal (1880 


Ate 1 (876 410) King of the Vin 
had served im tho Rom army but on 
the death of Thoodouus headed ins 
countrymen tn. revolt 
after frurtless atten; 
It he was su tm 402 m reach 
ing Rome om he thrice beucged, 
Sally taking and, pllagiog the city 
Albex, ;yrod In, 
boat seb asd sm honour G0 whom a 
anonastery wes founded at Verulam (St 


att 
(born 2652) Brit singer 
‘inal’ marae 1 Jeunesse, & tadive of 
Canada marred, Froott Gye (1878) 
Albest (born 1822) Duke of Yark second 
Hontenaat if Navy and captain sn Boyal 
her 1 Navy and captasa mn 
dur Foros tarred Lady Hisabeth 
Bowes Lyon (1923) 

Francs Charles Augustus Bm- 
masuel (1819 61) Price Consort second 
non of Ernest, Duke of Sexe Coburg 
Gotha 1188 


Rome 
‘Of Greece aod 


ALBERT 
amet (born 1875} King of the 
od Teopeld Tt fi08) feat 
valiantly m the World War (1814-18) 


Apert TC a ‘Tos “Dare ot Austria ana 
peror of Germany elected emperor 
on ,Scpontion “ot “Adoiphus of ‘Nasana 
‘taying Adoiphas at the battio 

oF Calais ens troeard at ate te 
Chapelle. following a nuccenon of wire 
fetgen ‘lied: by hie nephew, Joba of 


Albee’ (1208 1958) Duke of Aurina 
Surhamcd the Wise suceeded his father 
ao the dukedom but declined the 1m 
Perral crown established peace with the 
Rughbourma powrre bit waa defeated 
by the Swies at Morgarten: 

Albert IIE (1140 89) ‘Dake of Austrrs 
‘on thi drath of Albert If his sone sur 
(quded jountly to bn mons and on 
{he divinon amongst the Aurvivors 1 
1370 “Austria fell to Albert 

Albert IV (1370 1414) Duke of Austra 
mllowca his cousim Walhclm to sh we bre 
@ukedom and war named succesor to 
the thrones of Hungary and Jobe my 
Buf. was porontd sn 1414 by the Margrave 
of Moravia 

Albert V" (1397-1439) Dake of Austria 
and Tout Ger succeeded hus fath 
in the dukedom and obtunud 
Vy mariage in 1438 
‘King of Hungary and clectc ¥ mpsror 
Jive noun was mirred by a chucl war witle 

Albertus gs (2203, 1280), Ger phat 

ry wer phil 
opin “ified tit niversd Sockor 
ine de ding in aatrotog) and alchemy 
Kaurd Tum notoriety 

Alorblades (450 '-404 B¢ } Athentin states 
Man vcquited political power utter 
fH death of Cleou atid took stu part 
An the Puloponmesin wat tn dL Was 


appaiutid on jot the ke were of, the 
jdhan «xpediion “ bwt ddtamed au 


























Athens on y charhs of macsilege fed to 
arta and mded that wtate agatmyt 
a theme sul qucntly took refmpe with 


m 407 he 





Persian | Htesapli rice 








Hi cal CO AIRY but wee youn com 
Fale tot tn thn toloRsat yar 
weaytnated 1 Phivine 
port ved Ietween O71 
and wos onyanally 2 slave 











only lyral pout of not that Spait 
ar John (1892 1819) Brit air 
man with Lieut AW town made 


first non stop tramatianti. acroplin, 

ju 

Alcott, Loows May (2432 89) Amr 
suthorest tawan ats fo weit bat 
met with no markid succces till he pis 
Heaton of | Tittle Youn (1867) 

Alembert, Jean Ie Rood €° (Pans 1717, 83) 

Jr sucntist and mathe mitiaan x clever 
Yreatie. on the infueal calculus procurcd 
Ing aduusaion to the Academy of Sain 

a the ercit prinetph of thw 

rm af ‘witch underties 








commensal ay 
every proltem of apphed muthematis 
founder and jomt editor with Dndurot 
of the 2 durconsdis 

, ir George (186-1918), Brit 





‘actor 


Alexander of (2rd cents 
Mishop of Cappadocia suderd persecu 
ton tunder the Tmperor  beptiorue 


bevcrus and ining tramlated to the sec 
Beem a, em ema ff oe 
a ered 
Alaxander Severns (202-235) Em 
Bom, defated the Puruans (232) ‘bat 
russes coe wee 
Monat Aihandce ct Ree nated eet 
ditary Prince (1879) m_ 1885 he was 
invited to add Rumeha ta hi 
inal territories and at the same tre 
declared war, the Srhian troops 
were ised, and an srmatne con 
cluded ae Spiced 7 bend 
ce 
aanteegted ft 7) 1905) ies ae 
7, z 
me AT Dey aes 
ID nego age 
Sr hc oa a 
led him to join thems 1 ‘the 
i of Greece 
ba nad Ry yr atin) ‘Ring of Mace 
waged A suctestul wu with 








‘Thewwly but was murdered by ins 


brother 
Atgrander II (556 28 20) King of Mace 
Pitp It educated part oy anatoti, 
na tatly “wave, ppets of” mall aod 
rene ra tract 
menrement See ie 


Of 14 but was defcited at 
of Austerbty bylau and Fnediand 
ad compelled to maki peace with Napo 


eon at ‘war agun broke out i 
1812 ‘ind on the conrlauon of peace mn 
Ting and Poland 


1814 Akxander visited 
Alexander Tl (18! \) Ixarof Bus suc 
ceeded hin father Ya B95, tarmunsied 
inc" Choet ‘wat soon after ‘na acces 
mon ty the Treaty of Pars improved 
duction and emsncipited the Bus 
wd war succesfully on Turkey 
yranter IH (1866-04) Tear of Bh 
a8 
Pi thes hora he 
imperial throne 





‘cond son 
Succeeded to 
(hich notabhe for the advances made by 
Ruy in Centra) Awa 

Alexander T (1078 ) 1124) hing af Beot 
Syeneed Nis Since (1101) Seisne 

lux of Henry 1 of 

Aleuakdee HE (L19N 1219) hike of Soot 
amended Ine fathet, William the Yoon 

barons in 


924), A). ted, the ne, 
met “hing John. though 
aftcrwarda: ‘comentiog to do homage to 


Henry UT 

Alesunder TT (1241.80) eine 9, Scat 
‘son af the preceding married Margaret 
daughter of Heary III of Eng and 
aftswards did homage to Idwird 1, 
during his rein tht great battle af 
(1268) ww" fought between the Scot 
and Norweman troop and resulted 1m 
‘the withdr uwal of the iny sders. 

Aluzandar 1, Pope Dishop of Rome (107- 


18) 

Alexander UI (died 1073) Pope Anselmo 
Jiidagzo was born at Milan took part im 
‘te controversies at Vilan and on the 
ath of Micholes TT (1061) wan clectad 


Algutnder TIL (died 1181), Pope _ Rolando 
Rapuecio « momber of the Bandinelh 


long ‘t Bologn’ and being clocted 
eNinajorty, 10150 wan 
3s "Pope "by. Sualy “hng and tr 
the Fmiperor Medinek i supported ine 
Tal ahd ‘sar inna. But 
ater be ‘and being. 
eased a ig 1176 the enaperat 
qrued to reconmine Alea: 
Alstander IV (ded 120) ‘Pope Runaldo 
of Amagns Cardinal of Oa 
tm 1254. coutanue 
wat with the ress 
Tecessar Inmocent TY had 
enceavoured.to unite the Gk aud 
‘Aigner V_ (died 1410) 
Beter 
Fisrgo ide fore, Pet 
dime who ascended the Papal throne 
HE tho Age of 70d Ged tea meme 


Algaeder ‘YI (1481-1608) Pope 
hr the death 
oer Vit meri Fae 
‘mont: of 
sroln "who was excommunicated and pat 








an 299 1667) 

a 
Sadia ee tiie 
te bons, aed Sha mock fost shes 


ity 
Alexandse VIII (1610-91), Pope, Pietro 
1514 


ALICE 


Ottobont, became Pope (1680),, amd 
moreoded’ 11 Tel bares 
and ze entabushing i friendly “relations 


Algzanéra (born 1844), Queen of Edward 
‘VII 4a 


Alszosaff, Mishmil Vasesheviteh (1855-1918) 
Bus soldier , fought m Bumwo Turk 
1877-78), Russo Ja) 
(i90e-$), and Woeid War (ibid-i8) 
TyanonitaR, 


Jepoates wat" (868) sod the 
Aisle, Mabayloneh (1090-70), Tear of 
Alera, , 
Bos” tnccesded 10 ‘e ‘herons 1 LOL 
aitez a oye is 1648 ho devched hunt 
to the interests of bs waged 
wes wih Polnd (6b S7y aad Be 
Besee of Andrisoy added to his domin 
‘the ‘Polish teritories on the loft 
bank of the Dm 
Alerrus I (1046-1118) Emperor of Constan- 
a rcepbcras Tit but ov yopclenty 
scepborus ropalan 
Toured the ¥ of the inter and 
‘Mienaus was compelled to ity the troops 
frecialoted’ im "emperor And Conta 
opie wan taken and nena es ‘ae 
posed ta 1081 
Alen, Goat 








o reform and eleyate the It, drama 


Alfonso 1 (died 1134) King of Arayou and 
‘Navarre ascended the throne (1104) 
miccoruully waged. war with the Moors 
of Saragouse slaying their king a 
turmg Saregossa Tasted in an attack 
upon. Valencia and Granada, bang de 

fected by the Almoravidee 

Alfonse VI'(1090 1109) King of Teou and 
Castile ascended the throne of Leon and 

Asturias on his father s death while Cas 

file and Gale fell to us 

Suncho and Garcia 8 war with Sancho 

Fewulted sn Alfonso # abdiestion but on 

the death of Sancho he succeded to 





i 





fhe? electuon with Hichand of Cora 
in unsucceufully nttempted to gain 
imperial erown 1272 sud wae driven 


noms the Ehrane by bw 
xn 6) of Sp 
Mpecimed ira (1675) Shas roygn “was 
bled by the continuance of the Oar 
at ya ag wall es frequent dasturbanos 
), King of Sp 
married, Pm 


@ Ounque was 
ciaimod Yang (218) ertathiahed hs eat 
OC nove se'Lubon’ from whch, ho. bed 
riven the Moors but wan afterwards 
defeated and taken prsoner by Ferdi- 
Alfgasa © KIT (1210-79) 
deposed hie elder brother, 
the’ Moore aud improved the con 
over ‘and 1m con 
nation of has Deny 


nand TI of Leon 
ah Rory ‘eons Bey ond and 
anterd, Mea “Cl Wher, Dnt dive, 


Dean ot Gantabury my (8H Ci ‘het 
wort san edition’ of the Gx Testa, 
ment, he ‘also. promoted and: amigted 

a theev ymon of the Authonsed Version 


Allred. the Great (849-201), long 
born 
Bae, Wrage, Sape voungeet soa ot 


succeeded’ on the death of Ins brother 
Ethelred to s throne threatened by in 


Ehret Saath ee EL 
a om ee 

wae ver the B eee led a. 

ace Ae ae 


a'hume fies to devote tumeait to peacetl 
reforms | Proumnent amongst reforms are 
the estatimhment of socal order, the 
encouragement of learmng, and the 
founding of » Dational dost 

‘Mand Mary (1848-76), Grand Duchess 


ALISON 


of Hesse Darmstadt was the third child 
‘of Queen Victane and the Prince Con- 
sort; marred the Grand Duke of Hess 


(2862) 
tigen, Sir Archibald, Bast (3702-1987, 
becoming deputs to vente mn Lao 
mg y advocate in : 
hs famons work “The History 
of from the Fr Revolution to 
‘Alison, Gi Arebibeld, art (2620-10 
‘Brit’ soldier , son of the above, tough 
inthe Crimea, Tadan Mutay and Asbanté 
‘War and at Alexandria and Tol el-Kebir 
‘Allan, Gtr Hugh (1810-82), Canadian ship- 
owner founder of the Allan line of 
steamships and « promoter of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Bly 
Allbutt, Sle Thomas Gilford (1886-1925) 
Ent" phynosn . mventor of the sh 
‘clam joimeter . regius profewor 
of physics st Cambeldge Univ 1802, 
Of the Toyal Society 


Towpresident 
segs, Gro 
Gregorio (1680 1652), Tt mumcian, 


‘of the celebrated Mrasrers 
Allga, Obaries Grant Blaurfindle (1843-99 
author aod popalar ®riter on scten: 
‘Atjgnty, Razsand, 4t Viseount (born 166 
Bris’ field: warshel romecnder ot 
Palectina expedition in World War, 


Allen, Bdward (1500-1020), Ing sctor , 
mn Touuter of Dalen 
‘Wilkam (1824-89), Brit 

fading “Day” and wight bongs ™ 

ancl C 
and” Lawrence Bloomfield’ A 

pen 

Pusarro 


Abmagro, Diego a” (1475-1538), 
her , companion of Francesco 
inthe conquest of Peru quarrels between 
Iumuelf and the Puarro brothers wore 
Arequent, and m 1538 they had recourse 
to arms, and Almagro waa defeated 


mont 
Boro) 
‘Beat 











‘and captured, and afterwards put to 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Laurenes (1836-1012) 
hag pau rors rl watected 
A 3o 1876 and RA 101870 Among 
us numerous works aro “ Phidias ond 
the ae “A Roman 
Eny s Roupeure 
@e Bappho” (1881) 
ass ) of Hektogabalus " 
Almada, Fransesso 4° (1460? - 1610} 
Fort” ator ttt “Pott ‘viceroy 


Indm ‘He captured several towns on 
the east coast of Africa and after s vic 
tory at Calcot fixed his seat of govt 
at Cochin, before reseming the com- 
mand to Albuquerque, he feated and 
‘dusperued the fleeta of Calfcut and Le 


Morsay, (1568-91) patron samt of 
‘schoolboys 


608-83), ern 
Gf {ho Netherlands undee Piuhp 1 ot 
, under hua merciless rule more than 
{000 were sont to the sca! 
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Amiel, Hear! (1821-81), Swiss 
‘author , famous by reason of hus “* Jour- 


Amemmans, Maresllinus (326 7-391 9), Gh 
Instonan , served m Gaul, Perma, 
mis, ‘snd im the Persisn wars unde: 
fuhan, his hustory 1 a continuation 
‘of that’ of Tacstus to the tame of Ammi- 
anus 


Arutotle 
‘Andre Marie (1775-1880), Fr 
‘considered the of elec 


‘hme 
Fees discovery of the effect of vol 
talc currenta upom magnotic needles was 
Brought to bm note and Ampere 
{fo the mutual elect of eurrente upon 
0 e upon 
och other from which be deduced. & 
now theory of magnetism 


i 


‘Odo William Leopold Rusesll, 
‘iat Baron (1829-84), Brit diplomatast 
sppointed 4 ‘to Berlin (1857) 
Suny represented Eng at the Congress 

vepcovented ing at th 

pate ree iia mi 

wandsen, Roald (born 1872), Norweman 
navigator and explore, werer of 

Asasraen (born 180° tt tog lyme poet 

7 
lived st Samos under the patrousge of 
the want Polycr ates, afterwards 
at Athens, 

1 (4807-518) Rom Lm 
in the E of humble origin he cut 
‘the hfe-guards of the Emperor Zeno ou 
whose death 1m 491 he was raised to the 
throne , 6 war with Persia and an inva 
won of the Huns wore among the troubles 
of bw rewn, while m 514 Vitabanus 
pepreed Constantinople and defeated 

o 

‘Anastasius Ii (died 719), Rom Emperor im 
the b , to the throne on depos 
yon of the Emperor Phibppicus « 
rival claimant arose im Theodomm, who 


pemaged a06, took , and 

Anastastus abdicated mn 716 ed. 

‘while attempting to regem the throne 
beheaded 


and 

Anaxagoras (600-428 30), Gk philo- 
‘sopher tmiberet- amen, Bt 
Earpudes and Pericles, and pro! 
Thucydides and Socrates, 

ona of Be cotred. to, 
Greate on “Nature” 


Anaximander (610-547 (5.0), Gk philo- 

jopher , friend and dwcrplo of 
of Miletas, and & astrono- 
‘Hinus Christian (1805-1876), Dan- 

‘a author and 

(2830-1017), 
ed ne odrew'e (debi a 
tha. Eendon, aban es 
‘recerved the of L& A, and was 


gppornted sizendané to, Bt 
Gan to the E London hospital for 
eluldren, 1870, and obtamed the degree 
oe ee et tea nS arn oma 
doctor, was frst woman mayor (of Aide- 
burgh), (1898) 

1515 


ANNE BOLEYN 


Anderson, Mary Antoinetie (born 1550), 
Amer netrews at mxteen yenrs of age 
tade her début at Lousvilie U9 A 
ag Jultet retired from the stage (1880) 

Anéresy, Jubus Count (1823-90), Hun- 
gun statesmap in ities a Liberal, 
a ct a, i. ora ot eat 

a ie od 
imsarrection he was sentenced to death, 
bot cecaping to Fr, passed seven 
years (1849-56) im that country, and 
ye 
frasaecsed,ieceary fm 9, forint 
trecarees 7 
of the empire Through he influence 
Austria and Hungary refused to tako 
part with Fr oo the Franco-German 
‘war, from which two tmportent results 


followed , Bosnia and vine were 
aunexed to the empire, Ger found 
hervelf compelled to an Aus 





tran athance  Andrassy took a leadiuz 
part in the Berl Conference (1878), but 
in the followmng year 
André, Joba (1751-80) 
served In the war with Amer , and rove 
to the rank of major, conducted the 
Regotiations with Benedict Arnold for 
the betzayal of West Point, but bei 
ais 1 disguise, was arrested 
Dt to death as a apy. 
Andres dol Sarto, (1486-1581), Tt punter, 
Pinel of Peter da, Conmo’ worked af 
lorenco and in Fr, where Francis I 
Joaded him with honours pictures by 
him are 1n the Ui, Pitti, atd Netionat 
gallories 
Andrés, Solomon, August (1254-97 ?) 
bwetish scieatest and acronaut attemp 
ted to reveh N Pole by balloon (1897) 
Anirew, Saint (died 70 4) one of the twelve 
apostics 19 said to have preached tho 
oepel in variouy countries, and to have 
deen at last crucified ot Putra in Achwa 
Laneelet (155 1626), Bishop of 
‘Winehester nasisted im the translation 
of the Bible, und beudes sermons and 
lectures Jef a popular’ “ Manus! ot 
Private Devotions 
1 (Caraneaus), (1110-89) 
Rom Lmperor of the 1 , ascended 
the throne in 118%, putting to death 
Aleaw {1 way tolled dunng an imur 


ection roused by hi cruelty 
Andromeus I (eal) (200 91332) 
fom Empaor of the &  succecded 


1282), eeumied pornuly wath Mic ach TX, 
5 ton (1205 1820) wud on doth of 
latter with Andronicus If1, abdicated 
(1828) 

Andromous 111 1205-1941), 
Moan tmperor Of the‘ ealicd 
the “* Sounger" the grindson, ot the 
preceding, whom he deposed , dofeatod 
ina war-with Serbia and Lurkey 

Fra (1387-1450), It painter 
hie works are of a relimous char icter, 
and famous for the dobtate beauty of 

Angal, Norsan (hora 1874), Brit, euthor 

, 

Bi, inost, Tat ork "Tho Great 
Tilusion,”: published im 

ey, Henry Willem Paget, It Mar- 
quest of (1768-184), Brit soldier aud 
Batarmed. | commanded, tho | Bt 

mn’ Waterloo campaign 

pee ee RN 


1830-33) 
Anpe 1585-1714), Queen of Eng, 1320 
Anne of Austria (1601-06), Queen of France, 
eldest daughter of Philp III of spam, 
and was matned m 16ip to Tows AIIL 
of France , on the death of Lows ta 1643, 
Anne acted as with Cardinal 
‘Mazarin as her cluef minster provoked 
Sct ae emai clan 
Be SE” tay aie 
remgned the govt to her son wm 1661 
Anne of Gloves (1516-57), 4th que n of 
He VII of Eng., danghtcr ot 
Joba IIT, Duke of Cleves , divorced from 
her husband, she lived contentedly 10 
Eng, where she died 
Anne of Warwek (1454-85), Queen of 
Richard Ill of kug widow of Kd- 
Se Een eat 
whose death at Lewkeabury 471), 





ANNUNZIO 


Gabrile & (born 1663) Tt 
Litters and politician crested 
Prines of Montenevoso (7024) 
‘Bart (1084-1109) Archbishop 
‘of Canterbory duriog the regns of 
‘Wotam Rutue and Henry 1» man of 
i ploty and intellectual power 
ie Feauted the efforts of the king to 
denpoil the Church Sal 


Burst Te 2750 wal apporneed to th 
57 we ° 
Command of a nquadron dispatched to 
the Pulipgtne Islands of tree. vowelt 
Which reached Jaan Pernabder two were 
Uestroyed. a1 unvea With "hs 
one remaining ship. The Centurvon he 
Sroniualy reached Mamita apd rturned 
"jth 500 000 m yerive money 
Uefeated “the ‘tr of Cape inuterre 


tera 

(Ansen, Sr Wilham Bi Bart (1843 
1014) Brit yuri Parl secretary to the 

Anikoay of Padus (10) 1231) Francwoan 
‘nina’ end ‘preacher mow famous of 
Followers of Ott rancty d Avet 

‘Anthooy of Thebes (-"1/ t+) Saint 
Toundlea the Br Chrvtuh menastery 
bear. Mem phin 

Antgonus (iid Wl BC) & drtingunshed 
che yal of Alex inder tbe Great on whone 
eat he, mom Gonetnor at Furyra 
Tyas and Pampbyla and stor 
wwmuned the tith ot king hut ambrtvous: 
seh umtid i tyes "and Beas 

tnt battle at Tp 

Antgater (39010 NC) Gk solder 
munster of Philip and Aleaander the 
Grat durmg the abecace of the Intter 
wav appomted rxent of Macedonia and 
Greet and deteatid the Gis oa 
ti death of Altaander Antipater re 

ee Ee 
8 mt) 
sopher founder of the dye « 
oppowd to sprewitive mquexe and 
ERCEN anak eto wus Ue one wag 

t 

9 Mareus (83 JO WC) Romun 
rtatinman siter wrving a4 ® soldur 
fo Syuie Joined Julhue tear tm Gad 
fond bit, cheted comet with hem in 
444 of ed hum the timely thee “whee he 
Guamed aftr the wider of Crs 
Antony wat oppoeud aud defurted ty 
Grtatiie” (AugUstus) “Tut the vale 
came to terme and with ins formed 
tie second taitmmleate Under, thor 
five “fravus and (wads were difeated 
and slain at Phobppy and Antony 
Sis mally tespoustfe for the death of 
Ceres te cred wat ended in bas 
Guieet af Achum and the trumph of 
Guta “He dned tnd 9 pe by his owe 
lund "BI, picter 1303. 

Apelics, Gk painter fourmhed in the 4th 
century a¢ friend of Alevan cr the 
Grvat who forbade any other to take his 
portrait hus “mewterpiove. ‘wen the 

NUais Amigo er ana 
Lin Kom phulowpher a 
‘Piatout of the 2nd reut whove movt 
celebrated work ls Mctainoiphoses or 
fhe talden “Ave 
‘Saunt Thomas (1227 74) _theolo 
Wan "member of the order of Dome 
{tae tn Pere o8 pillosophy and thesiony 
wird ta Parveon 
(ndeavouring. t6 show foo accord "ot 
Auhmow and rason lus principal work 
is buts Theologise 

‘Avalo Pasha (1830 1911) Eg rebel do 
feated by Wolaley at Tol ci hebir 
(ise) | eked to Covion bat allowed to 


revura ta Fg (190%) 
‘Artaces, Medlan general of the oth cent 
Tounter of the Medan Mugdam w srosst 
mn 
‘Ser Robert Kath, Bart (lvod 



































2910), Brit aduural be shy unk 
"i inural bee 
ie the Batt of Jutland. and be and bis 


Arak Joseph (1826-1610) Br 
t i 
Teeder eetatluhod ‘National “Union ot 
Auneulteral Labourers MP tor north 
i Of Moctolk (188+ 
Araber, Willem (1856-1924) 
a Sn et 
Gods "Poets af the \ ouager Generation 
the Future 
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and o 


nad (1878 63) 
(1808 78 1¥80 1900) suce 
(1900) 

Ladovec (1474 1583) Tt 


tember el 
ve.ded to title 


iutthor of the aret ‘onfindo 
Furieo) which irs the acluove 
ments of the Paladins of Charlems.ne 19 
the wire between tlk Christies ind 


Moors 
Anwides (5:09 467 20)  Atheman 
emrat tod stitewmin surnamed the 


= eg 
Seared “ate te erat 
‘cal three yoats ister upon tho in 
‘wien of Greece by the Permans and 
ir orc ine Beate 
He wees te tee, nae 
\utory of his countrymen being largely 
eno (455° 36) ok lo 
canis) ate 
Bi, ethernet 
zn ease 
‘school of the teaching that 
pleasure is the only cud of action 
{born 448’ 2O} Gk come 
and dramstst hs works 


ry msn 

ners: ‘the evils of the time and 

many ot the men es} 

Fes vounie nT hy Rouge of hs 
8 

ry four. only remain, 
22.30) Gk 
‘A punl of Plato je became ex 
¥ mm physics meta 


ARPINO 


and Anus and hw followers excom 

mumested 
Fushard (1782 92) inventor of 
the spimting frame 188%. 

Armmuus” Jesobus (1500 1600) Datch 
Theolopan founder of the sect Of Ar 
But "be, adopewa of the  plulosuptoens 

adoption. 
views of Peter Bamus Group han mto 
Gurepute and he retured to Baio. and 
wan ordained. mizeter at Amsterdam 
{isk8), ‘chosen to defend Bera s docsrme 
Sipreassunabon the wiady of fhe stb 
Jeet resulted m hus own conversion, 


Baron (1810- 


1710-2778) 

Be ons vt showed 

‘Aber’ popular productiens 

is Hule Betauma ‘a 

Arne, Hans Georg veo (1591-1041) Ge. 
oy part 


g gi 
He 
"re 


Re 
is 
# 
Hy 


‘ocal 

were bro 
encod i abeonee co 

mal sermivude ‘ho pradeatls 

Renedine (1740-1801) As 

st titeen ‘he ented in the 

ak army Dut soon deserted” and 


i 
al 


er tile af of 
Sagpted a merenatle ite rm the wat 


fallantey: 





xt ta the cnomy the cap 
Eire ot Avra betrayed "hur duphiey 
rar fod drgace bo he 

od after’ serving 


Ameld, Sar Bawa (1822-1008) 
Tourtalat’ and ‘post ‘for geveral 


Bnt 


prmaal, ot the Gort” danvert "ool, 
ge at Pooush Indi but resigned 





A 
(1903-6) hus ‘The 
Gitazen Render and <A Hutory of 


gland 
Sg ne 
The Bay 


Combat 





‘the Haraty 


{ ARROL 


Arrol, Sir William (1889-1913), Brit en 
meer, built the Porth and Tower 
idges_and Manchester Ship Cans! 

MP’ (1805-1906) 

Artazerses I (died 425 m0), King of 

Perma (465 80}, quelled an ‘Eg revoit 
tm 456, but wae defeated by the Athe- 


mane (449) 
Artaxerxes HI (455-862 5.0) (Mnsmon), 
‘hing of Perms, au lis fath 








Darius 1, 405 no , at the battle of 
Gyrus, and also enaeged tn. ware With 
TUB, also engaged i wars 
the Gks, with Stee and with Eq 
Axtaxerses TI (died $30 Ho), King of 
‘Persia , som and successor af the preced- 
Tos secure lus pomtion put the rest of 
jus family to death, and ‘8 troubled 
reign was pottoned 
Arthus, resl or fabulous King of Brit 
bably flourwhed at the beginning of 
th cent and raled over ‘the 
8W portion of the island, wm said to 
have gaised twelve victories over the 
Anghan invaders, his nephew Modred 
joved Queen Guinevere and rammed 
‘the standard of rebellion, st Camlan 
was fought the battle round which 
romance has so thickly gathered, and 
m which Arthur was slaw 
“Ascham, Rebert (1515 Weep ‘Eng scholar 
among ‘frat to 1 luce the study 
of Gk at Cambridge, and was also 
cmument a8 a Latin writer directed the 
studies of Feraees Bs rye Lato 
vecretary to Liward Vi and Quoen Mary 
‘The Bchoolmaster”) 

John (ig0t-71), Eng 
yoyalet ® member of the Long Parl, 
hho only escaped arrest in 1647 by 
fleeng to Fr afterwards suspected 
of inf rr 32 connexion with the sur 
tender of the king, but on the Restora- 


th ted. ‘of the bed 
chembor to Charles If 


‘Ashburton, Alszander Banng, Baron (1774— 
1848), Brit statesman and fnancier , 
won of Gir F Baring succeeded to the 
headship of the great financial firm m 
Telo” Pres of “the Board of Trede 
11884), and in 1842 negotiated the Ash 
Aah, Alber Henry Genie. st Berea 
fal > 
(born 1876), brit pebsician end business 
man mana) ector of the Under- 
found Bly ‘Co and the London General 
mmbus Co (1910), Pree of the Board 
Ashmals, has (1617-02), Rog axtrol 
le, y loger 
‘and_antig hla ‘the appointment 
of Windsor Hersid and ihed the 
* History of the Order of the Garter” - 
renented to the University of Oxford 
valuable collection of coins, spec 
‘mena, snd manuscripts now housed 1p 
the Ashmolean Masoum 
Barea 


Askmn Banken, 1st 
been 180i + civil servant chit 
Bee pace CD Area fe 
an arbitrator in indtntrial disputes 
ascended 


‘Asoka, Fmperce of India the 
throne (2645 © ), converted to Buddhism 
Ceylon, and even; 1 stated, to Bury 
and By , kongdom extended hom 


on the to the Deccan on the & 

Asquth, Henry Herbert. See Oxford and 
Asquith, Earl of 

Astley, Jnood Baron (1579-1652), Eng 
royal soldier, took biciy a en- 
gegement, ot ‘Bdgedill (1642), and st 

jaseby (1645), was in command of the 

one suc wing of the army 

Astor, Joba Jnsob (1763-1648), Amer 
‘Merchant of Ger descent, who traded 
in New York, and realized an 1mmense 
fortune , founded the Astar Library in 
Mew York 

















Constantine, hat to make bu 
tine, have helped 5 


from advanang 
gu Rome by the entreaties of Yo) 


1 
‘Auber, Damoel Frangols Baprit 
‘Masamuello™”) 

mm 1828, and * Le Réve d'Amour” m 
Aulugnd, Théodore Agrippa 4! (1552-1630), 
is ralaee and hstonne 

‘uded with the Hi 


(1780-1851), At 
(Gisecat ‘tha art 


taralist, of Fr 
‘the four volumes of tus great work 


‘Holland and the Lower Rhine , 
at the battles of Lindeu, 


wan 
Jena, and Eylau, and after ap unsuc- 





‘Milan 


el 


He 


i 


i 


ny 


8 
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AVEBURY 


Dury, where be founded « monastery on 
lho tite of the present eath and pursued 
fas mussionary labours 

Ai Gaius Julius Coser Octevianus 
(63 BO-4D 10, frst Rom emperor, 
‘Was the son of Octavius by Alia, « 
daughter of Jule, the miter of Juba 
Cuetr, st the age of 19, upon re- 
ecrving the news of hus uncle's 
murder, he set out for Italy, and joinmg 
the republican party defeated Antony, 


end return 8 COM] 

Benste to ium comal, subse 

quently an arrangement wat’ effected 
ween Al pes 


ugustus, Antony, and Le) 
to dinde the Bom world between 
them, the battle of Philipp left Au- 
as Bad Antony ‘with no. 5 ‘but 
‘ompey, ands rupture wid 
broke uit between thet war healed by 
the marrsge of Antony with Ortavis, 
mster to Augustus, when a new divion 
of the prove was made, the W falling 
to Auguetus and the = to Antony, 
while pidus obtained Africa Pom- 
My and Lepidus fell neat before the 
pores. of Augustus, and Antony, who 
d repudiated his ‘wife to marry’ Cleo- 
patra, was completely defeated in a hight 
near Actium, (3130) upon the death 
of Antony, Augustus became undivputed 
master of the world at the age of 32 
Augustus (1526-86), lector of Saxony , 
succeeded his biother Moritz m 1653, 
defeated snd imprisoned his rival, 
Jobo Frederick , ‘ergely extended bu 
domunrons, and drew up the code of 
laws kuown by hes name, though a 
acalous sup] of Lotheramsm, he 
punecuted the followers of Mclancthon 
rt (1670-1783), King of Poland ana 
lector of Stagny bncceeded hus brother 
John George {¥ (1604) and three yoars 
Drip, procured. hin own, slecuon to 
ribery, own to 
the titone of ‘Poland, "aihed: hiumelt 
with Rusa ond Denmark agunst 
Sweden, but was defeated at Clissow 
and Pultusk, and driven from lus throne 
wo 1706, of downfall of Charles Il, 
Augustus was recalied to Poland 
(1696-1768), King of Poland and 
Letor of Bv.ony , son of the preceding, 
i tet by the ae iz tat hu 
ro 7 tbe Men aga rt 
Stanislaus "he was embroiled with 
Frodeniek 11 of Prusuw, from whom he 
Angustas TG7EO TBH), tose, King of 
outs a Shad 
ue formed 








Saxony yomed the le by 
Fredenck the Great m 1778, after Sous 
he followed Nay 


snd lost a portion 

yy the battle of Leipaig 

Duke d° (died 1681), 

‘Fr stateaman’ supported the Guiscs 
against the Huguenots , governor, of 
Parw in 1588, be held Par, but lost 
the battles of Henlu, Acgnes, éud Ivey, 
died 10 eatie 

Aurelian (212-75), Rom emperor , son ot 
% peasant, entered the Rom army 
And attracted the notice of the Amperory 
Valerian and Claudius, on the death of 
Ue Intter_ im 270, wad proclaimed em- 
petor during hua short reign the Gothe 
and Vaudala were subdued, the Alamant, 
who threatened Rome iteclf, wero ex- 
termimated, Palmyra was sscked, snd 
1m the aplendid triumph of Aurelian were 
Jed captive Tetnicas, the rival Em 

nc,Gus aud Zenobad, Quoen of the Bast 
waren, ” Antonmus 
‘Hom ‘emperor, adopted son of An: 
toumur Pius,’ to. Whose throne he 
mueceeded 1m 161, and took as associate 
Lucws Yerus, an adherent of the Stoic 
ac? ool of phat hun * Meditations ” 
are still read , ‘of hus reign was da 


“Acrangyee "(1638-1707 
or y 
of India, son of Bhal 
Jahn he teucd tbe throve (1608) 
extended ius domimonu Dj eata 12 
Tibet, Gokenda, snd ratte, 


usiea, Jane (1775-1617), Eng noveiut, 


Austin, Allred (1825-1913), Bastor, of 
Teese 

Avsbury, Joka Labbosk, ist Baron (1834- 
1918), Brit banker, ‘ archm: and 








AVENTINUS 


fcremtust, hus writings melude Ants 
Hees and Wasps (1882), “The Plea 
noes of Lae CRe7) and The Bontties 
(1802), 1943 
Jehannes 








of Nature 


dus, 

praply” rote a hustory of hie Conntsy 

et a eon 
Zeven volumes (1568) 

Ayesha (610-77), ' Mother of the Faith 
fol,” was the favourite wit of Mobam 
med who mamed her in her oth year 
after his death she causcd the asia 
Tnatlon of Caliph, Othman, but was 

Rory Eo be 

, Str Featon o 
solder, served im Burma on Indian 
frontier and m 1915 attempted to r 
Hove Xub (Leal), wom VC im Kashmir 

Ayrton, Wilham Edward (1847-1008) 
Brit’ acentstprofewor of electrical 
engincering (ental Techmical College 
South Aensngton, 1884 

Aytoun, William Edmensioune (1613-65) 
‘beottiat port profesor of hterature at 
the Univeraty of Idimburgh amonet 
Im works arc tho Lays of the bcottish 
Cavullete’ (i8te) “an cahtion “of tin 

‘Stottivh Tallady" (1854) and * Bon 
Ganttur's Book of Ballads * in collabora 
ton with Sir Thcodor Martin 

Ayub Khan (1455-1014) Amcor of Afghan 

tau on the abdiatinn of his brother 

‘Yakub Ahau (1840) advinced upow han, 

dahar aud defeated General Turrows at 

Marwand bi of General 

Roberta is 

fumacitcomy 


Avent 























wuother 
victory preceded a cond defeat mcr 


andahir in 1681, and Ayub withdrcw 
to Punts surrendiied to Gt Brit (1887) 





Babbage, Obaries (1702 1871) Brit mathe 
tein Laicavien profiwor at C umb 
Cnet Corts devote a to the contruction 
of a cal ulsting mic 
ashe Johan Bebasban (i68%-1750) Ger 
avian aud compontt, 666 
(Baron V and Vis~ 


‘eount ‘Altera 1eat~ 1626) Lug jurist 
sand nd “pillosop hes Wit bh (born 
atsed) Tutt ndmiralt tonemndcd, the 
Dover patrol 1015-18 

oat. fat bog =monk 


nal” hk 3 
Few ir ‘Re Robert (born tbo7) 


it xemtral 487, 35 
‘Kat (1861-59) Ger publisher 
ude at the ditide books named after 
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bio 
Bafhn, William, (1584-1022), Ena Arty 
‘explorer 14 joc um eApe dition 


to bpitabergen, and 1n 1616 set out an the 
Dreoery to Bnd the sw pisage 
rough uasnevensful ed 
fart than any naviga 
Hun kitted at the sicae of 

Bagehot, Walter (1826 77) 
mist aud writ: while wh 
bank ab Jaugport wrote worke on 
pobties aud tonomics of, wich ti 
chucf are Lombard treet” and 1 
Luglh” Constitution ” 
Beonowaiat (1800-77) 

Bain, Alezander (1814-1004) 
‘“sopher chit works * 7 


the Intellect * 

sere, Bessa (1810-2007, te 
ama. set 

ard engineer’ meted an the 

St the london Undirpraund and tube 

talwaya the Forth bridge, the Awoan 

e.ihtt gt Avonmouth 2oUk, 











Brit philo, 
1 ber 
Th kmotions 





‘Samuel Whats (1821-93) Brit 
Maaploret, 8 
Balsam, « prophet ‘the son of feor, 
‘went, tor yy lak, ung of the Mobi 
to curse the Inreeites tn their Jo 


the oat aud "bat" remand to 

killed in a hattle between the 
Ibdteniter and “Tarveltce 

mutes, Yaowe Reser de (1475-1017), 8p 


Went rom Bp to St Dowlago sith Ro 
diigo de Bavlidan, and thence, to eacape 

10 Darton, with Bacuo in 
3s1Oe dopoclag the stds, he ably ruled 
the colony for some thea, 
inwtigated by uatlve etoties of the wealth 


of Peru he crowed the Isthma. of 
Panos (ists) ancoveriam the Pac 
Ocern su} ‘by Pedrarm? Davila 
(514) who cxeruted fm on an old 


Raldwes, Sianley (born 1967), Bist states 





‘Lane (1844) 
, Arter ‘Earl of (born 1848) 
‘Brit ‘stateuman 


Babel, Edward (died 1367), King of Beot 
nie’ of Jenn Bahol a the, death of 
Robert, Bruco invaded Scot, (1932) and 
after defeating the Begeut Mat was 
crowned at Scone swore fealty to bd 
ward II] and made vet Bermick, for 
Rhnch he was, drsven frum boot. by the 
revolted nobles wold bis 
Tlawn to the throne to, Ldward IIT for 
‘A pension and a sum down 

Babel, John (1240-1315) Xing, of Brot 
om the duath of ‘Babol and 

Robut Bruce mvited I to de 

ade betwoen thew and Ldward favoured 

‘Bahol who swore featty to him on talang 

the crown in 1202, Dung the Fr wat 

of 1295 Balol renouneed hu 

Laward who invaded Scot oer oat 

isonet 1m London for three years 

Tuhol was allowed to go to Normandy 

where he died 

Robert Mihael (1826-94), Brit 

‘author of books for boys including” The 

Coral Island” (1857) and Tho Dog 

Craage * (1860) 

Honorb ds (1700-1860) Fr 
Rovelis he obtamed no pablic recognt 
won till the eppcarance of hy Physi 
loge du Munaye * (1629), but afterwards 
ho continued to write with iereasug 
paces M1848 he marred Countess: 
Hanska ‘Eng edition of his 

Human Comedy * rons to 40 vols 

Banerott, (1800-91), Amer hus 
ania 1m 05 bocaamo soe‘ of the bid 
from 1846-49 was Amer muuuster at the 
Court of St James» and in 1867 wus 
appointed master to Prus wrote ‘Ihe 

istary of the United states 











Bar Square (born 1841) Brit actor 
Mesociated with Wilton whom he 
maarnicd,_ im met ‘of Prince of 
mie” ba Seep (1249-2080) | Bes 

, na 
natisahet “after dotameal 
aplorition of Net aud Lib 

lor (1768) jomned Captam Cooks 


expedition as naturalet and visited 
b Amer, Aw, and New Guinea, 
afterwards going to Teeland , a 17h 
lected Pron of the Royal bocety, and 

Bestng, Fyedermk Grant, int doctor, 

it 
discovered insulin, @ cure tor diabetes, 
ae urded Nobel prize (1923) 

Bartaroms, name of tamily of 16th cent 
Lurk pirates, of whom best known 
tmembera 370 Kur and Heaan 

Barba, Anas 743-1828) Brit 
writer <ompiled collethon of 
of Hr novelmts with biographical and 
Segral patrons, rate woh er brother, 


Batbear, sein coke rt 7-00}, cok, poet 


‘The Braet,” 











BAX 


Chratian convert mtroduced Paul to 
the Church m Jerumalim The two 
quarrclied, and “Barnabas sent to 
Cyprus 

Barnsréo, Thomas John (1845-1905), Brit 


ur founded Barnardo's. 
Ker destitute cularen 


Barnate, Barnett Isases (1852-07), 
Jewsh fipancier, known an Barney 


Serhey a 


pato, went to 9 Africa im 1873, and 
Became diamond magnate and mem! 
pa ee eg 


threw himéelf overboard 

Barnby, Scr, Joseph (1838-1896), Brit 
wauméan , bis chow nucleus of the Royal 
Choral Bociety pal of Guildhall 
gehool of Muse Pet reaaynor 
pctalt end Law 


Rol (born 1889), Bot 
ihote polbeaat an or became Min 


ter of Laboor in war cabinet , British 
representative st Parm Peace’ Confer 


ence 
Barevaidt, Jen ven Olden (1547-1610), 
Detch stateman sont to Eng to offer 


the Dutrh crown to Ehvabeth and again 
to conclade an alhance with Jamos I 
agaimt Sp used his zntuance to obtain 
intment of Maurice of Namat 
itholder m 1587 Maurlee be 
came jealous of bin patron and tried to 
excite dutrust agatnet him by raveng 
& corps of mbtus to suppresi mots, auve 
Maurice an exeuso for arrugmng bum 
for lugh trenton wud he was exect 
Barnfield, Foabard (1574-1627) Eng poet, 
frond of Micheel Drayton and Thoma 
Watson, wrote, ‘The Affectionate Shep 
herd’ ,"two of his poems included 
Shakespeare's” ‘The “Passionate Pu 


om 
Barnora, Phmess (3810-1891), 
‘Amer’ showmsa Peart ont ate 
Then b,” and antrod may Zand” 
to the Amer public, twice “insted Eu- 
rope 


born, 1860), 
a Sovdine and draranint, tao 


Barry, Sir Charles (1705-1800) "sit ‘sroht 
tort dengned the Reform 
snd the Howen ot Farhiamont” 
pis, 1862 buried ‘Westminster Abbey" 
,, prudonym of Ling da ost 
author served on Jelhicos's 





wien 

battlalup at battle of Jutland wrote 

+ Koval Oreanoua" Boland the Veu 
oats 


* ‘he Story of the 
Bartolorm, Francegeo (1725-1815), It on 
mayer, in 1704 settled in Rng » ope 
of the ‘ongual printer members of the 
Boyal Academy produced immense 
number of engraving, of works of 
Gippany, Angelg Kentmann, Sir 


Toms (1700-1875), Fr 
sculptor his notable animal 
melude Jaguar Devo! 
Theseus and the Bot 
Lapitha and Centaur” 

‘Mane Konstantinova (1860- 





84) Hts and, writer 5 pamntings 
meiude” X'Parunan Lady” and” ‘The 
Mecting "* ‘chiefly remembered for her 


autobiographical Journal 

Baul, Baunt (429-379) known ss Bani the 
Great, ope of the fathers of the Church , 
founder of kestern monasticum , insta 
tuted « monastery m Pontus in 370 
made bishop of Coearea, carried on # 


done via le pune, Anamuem santé 
‘muted wider Bodw” and Dalton? ‘tig 
works snclude Love and ate Og 

pate Rl, im Leash “ ar ae en 
naturalist , accompaniod Micred 21 








Wallace G8ea) cu an. expeaition to 
Bran and remamed there 11 , 
with valuable collections, 

wrote Naturalist on the Amason ay 
‘Wilham (born 1861), Brit scien 

fast appounted in 1008 ot bio- 
# Cambridge end m 1910 dureetar 


je John Innes Hortacultural Insti- 
tation, “Merton Park, 6 wrote 
En 


‘ Materials for the Btudy of 
“Problems of Genetics,” 
ater, ‘Mary, Bateson iste-1900), was 
bustoran 
Bax Brass Belfort (born 1854), Brit 


socialist and anthor, one of the 
tors of the scala’ movement in Bae 


BAXTER 


‘wrote on socialem, history and philo- 


cee! 

‘Barter, Richard (1616-91), Presby- 
tenan dive, danng the Grn] War was 
Fae eoidiers, Hough bo rofeadd to vuphart 

1 ow 
Cromwell in lus sssumphon, of the 
Protectorship , on the restaration was 
‘appomted one of the royal chaplains, 
10, 1062 refused to subscribe to the Act 
of mormrty, end seutasond to 18 
Months’ impraonment m ra 
Torey, "His bewe remembered ‘ork 5 

Bayard, Fre Terral Seuenour Go (475 7 

(624), Fr soldier, “the Kmight without 
Eo wcrnce of Chai WITT, dutempuntied 

service f 
humrelf 1m tonrnements, ‘and mi 1405, 
after the hattle of Fornovo, was knights 
Tn 1503 he 1s said to have single 
Banded a fores-af 200 Spenneds Hora 
frorung the bridge over the Garigtano 
Francis I smeusted on bemg kmghted 
by none other than In 1524 
Bayard waa sent to It to assist Boomvet 

m the war sgarut Charles V, and while 

retreating, was mortally wounded 
fe, Prarre (1647-1708), "Fr man of 

letters professor of phiiosophy in the 
univeruty of Sodan, and afterwards 
at Rotterdam ” lost” lus profassorahip 

‘through the intrizues of enemies Bie 

great encyclopedia, “ Dictionnaire His 











fongue et Critique," was Produced im 
rt (1872-98), Brit black 
oA rg eg 





ellow Book ' (1894-06) great 
master of ine, died of convumption 
(born” 1867), Brit 


Beatroe mene, 
Youngest daughter of Queen. Victoria 
ed Henry, 


arn ‘Prince of Battenberg 
2895) whom she succeeded, on hin death 
ya 1896, as governor of the Ile ot Wight , 
her danghier Victoria Lugemie Line, 
arrieg Aifoono ITT of sp 


Beatie, James (1735-180: Seot 
‘Profeeror of moral philosophy 1m Mans 
chal College Aberdeen In 1770 he 


published ‘hus mewsy on. Truth, 8 
steam Blac tek 
you him a » became the 
frend of Jobnaon, Goldamith and Sit 
Zomhus Reynolds " his didactic poem, 
+The Minstrel " had « great. mueces 
y, David 1st Rati (born 1871), But 


Besnelerk, Topham (1789-80), Eng man 
iy tnd fron au of x Johuson s 


le 
‘Beaufort, Henry (died 1447), Bag cardinal 
‘and statesman, son of Joka of Garnt 
made Bishop of Lincoln (1898), Chancellor 
am 1403, 1m 1404 Bishop of Winchester , 
an 1417 took part m the Counal of Con- 
stance m 1426 he was made cardinal , 
enormously wealthy , completed Win 
chester Cathedral 
(1781-1824), Fr 


‘oldier on Napoleon's staf in It and 


Fe a) ted Vi of It im 1805 
ddeiared beat to the {t Eingdom by Nepo 
Teon  Dustingmahed himself m 1809 m 
Ht agamst the Austrians held high 
command im the Rus campaign 8 
mad in the Rt ‘where bi 
imasterly conduct of the It contingent 
in the retreat from Moscow won Napo 
Ieon's admuration on the downfall of 
Hiepraeom. Penake Wee, Aeeay ot Lowes 
tenberg , pam 





tanherg, retired 10 Mp where he 
he 
Pieers Angustin Caron de 
‘dramatist, son of @ watch- 


(1732-00) 
maker His masical ‘and  myentive 
gomus procured lum an introduction 
fo the court - became rich by marrage, 
speculation supplymng arms 
and 1ons to the Amers dunng the 
‘War of Independence. Hus best, pla 
are The Barber of Senile and 7 


yoluge m Hol and bag , returning eves: 
tually to Br, where he died 
‘Beaumont, Francw (15867-1616), Eng. 
dramatit, 996 
Bea Wi 


Berea (born 2879}, Brit politiasn 
‘Afters succearfal business career mi 
Canada, settled in thy country MP. 





knghted (1911) - Madsen Moreuct ad 


1 poo (1016) 5 carly in World War made 


1896 Beck was ified as John Smith 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal ser 
yitude “Released in 1901 he was on the 





bought Gibbon’s ar nm {er Rod 
fore ea oar hae gt 


of the Cahph Vathek”, spent over 
2250 000 on a mansion at 
ont, Witta 





Bets 672 *~796), Cag, hstors 

feel ‘raown as. no Venerable 

Bagehate, thr Thomas, Bart. (born 1870), 
‘componer 


‘Brit musical condtetor, 

ndaon of the ot‘ Beecham’s 
Pin did ‘mach oy 
‘London by hw production at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane 


‘Boorbohm, Max (born 1872), Brit cariea- 
‘turmt and author, halt brother of Sir 





‘Herbert Bearbohm ‘Tree , tus satirical 

‘which incinds"* The Poet » 
Sate chin, soke. foo at we 
Srinte, Soltiane and” others his 
‘writings  Zulsike Dobson,” 


“The Happy Hypocrite,” and “ Seven 
Men” 

770-1827), Ge 
Begthoren, Ladwie ven (1770-2027), Ger 


‘compossé 80d muNcia:, 
Bekmen, Jucob (1575-1624), Ger mystic 


ate Beane i ois 
pa 
was spent im Surmam, where she wa~ 

Imendly with the native prince, Oroo 

noko, ‘whoge adventures she, described 

Ther novel ot that joyed 

im the secret service tm the Netheriaads 


BELZONI 


but gave ay tk 
tee Sy bet oamepar ‘mmcinde 7) 
oes -*. ‘own Fop, avd 


Bebeing, Emi Ago (1864-1917), Ger 
x st, ducoverer af the antitoxms 
of diphtherm and tetanus awarded 
Belby, ‘ar eons Thomas (7680-1000) 
Brit’ physast , developed wrth Witham 
Young 7 of retorting oil 
shale, by aor enabled the mdustry to 

oon cmponed pues 
ie, i aah ee et 
ey to f a 
pee razed os aT ecoaetny 








cvamides uel economy 
and amoke ‘prevention, during’ World 
ard of 


‘War member of Admiralty 
Taventions and Research 

Best, Alfred (1853-1908), Ang Jew finan 
cer. after experience m 8 Africa 
founded, with Juhus Wernher, a diamond 
merchant's busmness in London, known 
after 1889 as Wernher, Heit and Co 
associate controller with Cocil Bhodey 
of De Beers munes, a trustee of Rhodes’ 
will, endowed a chair of Coloma! hustory 

Bata FS aay._penname of Tan 

 Penename of Tan He 

Beluarrus (505 7-565), Byrantine general 
‘At @ youth served in Justimin’s body 
se and when Jostiman beiame em 
peror be was appointed commander 
of the Eastern army Tn 680 won a 
mgnal victory over the Permany im 532 

suppressed an tmsurrection in Constan 

tino} and im 533-4 conducted & vic 
tormous war ag unst the Vandals im Afni. 

In 586 he destroyed the power of ths 

Ostrogoths m it He was soon after 

gent azunst the Porwans, and in 650 he 

drovethe Blavs and Hans from the walls 
of Constantmople “The emperor, who 
hed constantly’ treated Boleariue with 
jealous distrust and gratitude, now 
caved fresh indizorties to bo hisaped 

on tho great commundcr, who wan im- 

med and deprived of fue ponsessions 

fe was reetored to favour before tit» 
death Tho story of bry ending hua days 
aus blind beggar 25 unfonud 

Ball, + Graham (1847-1 

Ba ar Charles (1174-1842), 9006 ou 

ato 
must discoverer of the distinction be~ 
tween motor, sensory, and senson- 
motor_nerves—an achievement rankina 
with Harvey a ducovery of the cTvulae 
tion of the blood 

Ball, Henry (1767-1820), » proneer of steam 
navigation 1348. 

Bellay, Joachins (1525 °-60), Fr post, a 
member of the constellation of Fr poets 
sates Free le beni ode~ Vis 
and hymns, but princtpally sonnets 

Selim, Geniile (Tze tion, Venetian 
pue elder son of Beili 

a 

































vuited Constantinople (1470) and 
ted the it of the bultan 
3s moat notable work ss“ The Presching 


of St Mark," at Milan 
Giovanni (1490 *~1516), Venetian 
Bein, 
norsone 
The 





ioter, younger son of J 
Eid the teacher of Titan 1nd 
tus works are 





Academy, and “ The Agony in the Gar 
den,” at portrat 
Jeera Lorotano, both in the National 
Ball, Vineeuso (1801-29), Tt mosical com 
hineene 3), Te mas - 
poser mn 1881 the production of hiv 
Feet ones La Senne stal 
bw reputation ‘Thus was followed 
by the tresoe opera Norma, and 10 1885 
Baioe, (Jenn Pere) Haire (born 167 
» (Joan 
"Brit Author” before gulag to Halual Gol 
ioge, Oxford, ne served os x diver 1 tne 
si it of Fe artillery , Liberal 
MP for Salford (1900-10), & prolitc 
and gracefal writer of eusys, Action, 
Biogeephy, “milcary hitore, | vere, 
cuiea's books, his works lads 
‘Rober ‘Dabton,” * The Prth 
Guttarbuc’s eral 
1 
ketch of the a War * (2015-10) 
Sain (1478-18231, 
Te explorer, i 1815 weut to Lg, where 


Tompie of Abu dumbel 
Pa ldiscorersa the entrance to the Second 









BEMBO 


Pyramid of Gush died on tho way to 
Central Afrien He sent to Lagland the 
bust of Bameves Tt (koung “cmnon) 
now in the Brit Museum 

Fistro (1470-1547) Tt cardinal 
‘and tcholar_ 1m 1512 appornted sec to 

ype 100 1K 2m 1620 hastoriographer of 
Venice and later was created car 
dina! His writings both prose and 
‘Yerse im It and im Lat, are remarkable 
for their purity of sige’ 

Benbew, John (1604 1702) Png admcal 
‘after taking part In the bombardment 
of St Malo (1603) and superviung the 
Dlockxde of Dunkirk 1m 1608 be was 
went to tho West Indies where he chaved 
four Ir veucln under Du ( 1sac_on which 
pecasion his captains beng mutinous 
he waa forced to abandon the chase 
In this ation his 1g was shatterrd by 
‘a cham shot and tk died of the wound 
shortly afterwards 

Benekendorft, Alexander Count (1849 1017) 
Bue diplomatist after being muawter 

at Copenh stn (1807 1908) he was abe 

‘sador m J ondon from 1903 till hrs death 

urt ind im society he did 

un friendly relations Te 

tween Brit and Rus 

Benedwet, Sami (did 544%) Wt monk 
founder of western monasticiem ‘Thre 
yoort be lived @ beenuta life 1 9 care 
near Subiaco to which he returned after 
bemg attot of + neghbouring monas 
tery. he then formed 12 mouasteries in 
whch his ruler of life were of served 
the howility of x print drove Binedut 
to Monte (imino whin be bult 4 mon 














aatry from which the benedictane 
ordcr apread all ovcr Turo 
name of 15 Poms Benedict I was 


Lope (97 8) durmg the mmcursous of the 
Lombards Weurdict 1 (688.5) was 
auoriyed Benedut Tt (8308) was for 
* aor, ay Be rr aneror Louse th 
Sppomt s 
Rene dut v food ‘) dknedict 1 (463) 
wee clcted by the Hominy ant trhcn 
the I moperor Otto Tto (cr whore he 
died Tanedict V1 (9%. 4) was deposed 
bya faction and murdird Benedict 
VIL (974 R3) wig a zealous aupporter 
of mouasts ism Benedh t VANE (L012 
20 Nas cunclled hy a tution tot 2: 
Mond ty the Vimperor Hemty 1 
Remediet 1 (103% 49). way the puppet 
ofa faction and after emg. ae pon 
Reveral timed ronjied ened " 
ith 80) was ten ‘by Hilde bed 
eer dict AL (1303 4) probably pois 
Omtd Miter be dc th tuo papa rondence 
‘waa transferred to ‘Avincian Benedict 
MII (1834 42) rnicd vt Avignon untered 
into fuitler negotiations for the wooo 
of the Gk Hom churches Hine 
dict AIL (1728 30) known for his hbtr 
ahty aud picty, Icft wtite affurs to Ca 
dina! Couin Sicmdiet XV (1740 
a potable ® holir and & 
Ing improved the financial condition of 
the papal states and forbade the Josuit 
musaionaries to ac¢ onmodate their teach 
ing to heathen ws Benedict X¥ 
(1914 -2) worked nobly dunia, the World 
Warm obtaming the exchange of pris 
oners and m alle siatung the sufferings of 
cavitians 
Benedsot, Bar Jus (1904 8>) An 
mustcal_comporer rh at Btu 
from 1835 he lyed In Jondon i 1833 
became conductot of Inglish opera 
Drury Lane where woe produced hi 
operas The ome Narmanq The bru 
Fenwe and Th Crusaders In 1862 
Es rodnerd at Covent Garden hm best 
own opera The Lily, af Earn 
Frans “Rivard 


bara Bhilosopher in  facceeded 


losophy at tat 
“Udiversnty. ot pes 2” proneer 


Bert 
of modern paychot 
Bennett (bnodk) Arsolt (bora 1967) Fag 
MMoorsbes bony alone tapicut thes, 
eters dnt ot Lag “ase Thang 
7 ‘are vmnazt 
Ropelar , hus, books ancludc Fhe ml 
res, Tale’ Clastanger ud 
Jeavar Thee Ten Regma 
Ste ktaeecners 
‘Bennett, James Gorden (1704-1872) Amer 
Joumalut, born 1m dcot , founded (1634) 




















tron of arn 

















Soe. Now: Fook. Kiera }tee. ane of ti, 
most, valuable aio 
‘ a Scaled reporting 


the Ub A 
Mferviewing use of 

i snd the method of oP tuenbutes by 
Beanett, James Gerdon (sel 1918), Amer 


ite Fw 


ite rea ee 
oe Sa 
John Mackay) the Commercial Cable 
Company took active interest 1m motor 
img and other ports 

Ser ‘Wiliams Bierndale (1816 1875) 
Tug muscal composer studied at the 
Roywl Acadcmy of Muse where hus first: 








pieces were produced went to Ley 
‘where he enjoyed the endshup and ad vi 
of Me 1 1856 appomted pro 


fewtor of muse 5 combeidat Cambndae — con. 
ductor of the 
sists procga of the Ba 
= 


‘of Samara and the cantate 


The May 

Benson Ariba (born, 1882) 
Yng’ author cldest son of Edward 
‘White Benson 2 master at Bton (1880- 
1903) clected mastcr of Magdalene Col 
Jene Cambridge (1916) wnitings include 





Tenn son aed and "the The Dptow Tetters 
= 
GATS calle wince 


evays 

Benson, Edward Predera (born 1867) 

Ing novelist Srd son of Fdward White 
epson tua souety novel Dodo. 

‘brought ium to the front_ others include 

‘The Challonere The House of 

Defence David Blaze 

sp Ceuta ‘White (1829 06) arch 

he succeeded 

sn83} soe timo arustant 

ca st at Bagby 102050 he waa chosen 

admaster of Wellington Coltege 

min/s chancellor ‘of, the” duocese™ of 
Lancoin, yn 18°6 1st brehop of fruro 

Benson, Sir (born 1858) 

Pan” actor Nphived: frst wah Henry 

Truipa. at th py ed 

organi cape wre festivals at 

SiRittord on Avon fewaded a schoel of 


iting (1901, 

Besson ‘Robart Hugh, (1671 1914) Po, 
RC ‘dive and writer ward 
Wiss beacs niet aes Aachees 
orders was received m 1903 into the R ¢ 
Church ind Later becaine privy chamber 





tan, to Pope Fine X bie writine in 
clude By What + The 
laght  Tnsimble and novels 


Couftsons of 3 Convert and 
Paradoves of Catholicism 
Bent, James Theodore (1852 9°) Eng 
‘tiiveller” made talnable archecloncal 
Fesoarebes tm Aua Minor ‘the Babrem 
Joles Abywime Arby and Mashona 
land ‘wan the frst to examine munutoly 
Beata derny Cas T8R ‘Eng. phil 
lo 
Sopher’ and, iuist an 1776. pathehed 
auon; mously hu Fragment on Govern 
ent, which was atinbuted to several 


90 By, reste, are ot ey 


In 1789 3} 
and Legros’ mivelbe eto toads 
a Fr citizen Establuhed the Mest 


mumter Review in 1824 He based hus 





P ‘on the formuls— the 
ext ha of the greatest numt 
After his death ius body was disected 


pa tcrardance, with the terms of his wil 
John Frases (1839 1902) 

Perciect cdeugned Westtanter Cu 

aud St Mary of the Angels, Bays 
water 

Bonsley, Fosbard (1662-1742) Eng scholar 
m 1604 a Soya fibre 
He was involved m the controversy con 





‘cerning the of Phalar which bed 
Sait to write The the 
Books — m 1700 ef Master of 
‘Truuty College Ca ‘vod an 1717 


Mg Era ot Divinity, 

Jean de (1780 tas?) 
ar Tong, = iter working a5 
ieee te es 

— 


Poe Bane tat Eas 
1520 





BERNOULLI 


spot 22 he Imperal Univeraty ta 
1881 and 1828 umpruoned for hie re 
pubhean sentrmonta fis songs anelaude 


LeRoi d Yvetot Le Vieur. peau 
and [es Souvenirs du Peu 

‘Gams (horn 1863 

Austro Hungarian statesman as am 


basssdor to Bus and foreign muneter 
io yarn to further 
Austria s mteretts mm Balkans m 1014 
snd tried to 
powers 
Rereiort, Charlee Wills 1 Baron 
(2846 1919) Brit sdmiral better known 
Beterse, Suvmimn, Gyrase as (1610 55) 
eres, Sevmien 
Yr novelwt and dramatist | reckloss 
fighter and duelbst famous for hus tre 
mendous noes from two of hus romances 
Bwift 1s guid to have recervad tus rhs} 
tion for Gulliver's Travel subject 
of Rostand.s drams Cyrano de Bergerac 
‘ean (boro 1859) Fr philosopher 
demes claim of science to ¢xpisin universe 
ou mechanical principles wnitings in 
clade Time and Free Will intter 
ene Mae ee ele 
Stor “cetaminoued. by Peter the 
to explore NE Asiatic const 
ducovered Berma Btrat aud Alaska 
(1685 1752) ir 
7 ern 1725 drew up & 
Achemte, for fonuding a college 1m "the 
Bormudsa and the Govt granted a 
Gharter and promued a grant im sid 
Berkeley set out for the Bermudas but 
the money ‘not being forthcoming the 
schome had to be abaudoned In 1784 
he waa made Bishop of Cloyne his idea) 
utie philosophy maintained thet matter 
Jas no exutence mdopendent of mind 
Bock Gosts von (1480 1562) Ger 
night and solder of fortnne, Known from 
urag an irom, band 19 plage of one be had 
a the iron hand — whore mem 


Goethe # drama 
sale rae Ei Sremusicalcom 
studied at Paru Conservatoire 

Ron Grand "Prix de Nome (1680) 
several times vinted Eng ardent ad- 


her of bhakespoare father of modern 
Parra n eae aotts 


(1912 15) strove 














Jules (1766 
eeahits enema one one of Napoleon » 
jected crown pry ‘Sweden 


Gist) ruled on Charles RIV of Sweden 


And Norway (1818 44), 

Bernard of (2990 1158) Fr, 
monk one of the most celebra 

Prosohers of the Middle Aves ‘entered 

e Cistercian monastery at Citeam, 

later sent to found @ branch monastery 

t Clarvana of which he was made 

abbot and trom which his fame and 

snfiuence spread far and mde Preached 

the Second Crusade (1146) Ho was 

canonized (1174) 

Jobn Boureluer, Bnd Bsron (146- 

4582) Heng translator Chancellor of the 

er to Henry VII and deputy of 

ary (620-38) in chief work was the 

on of Hrotwart s  Chromolon 

acnery, Deine Jains (hora 1848 7) aad 

to have been proress of Sopwell Nunner; 

near Bt bter of Bir 

sup} 


author of 
feet on, Mewrnag and huang 7 
early printed book, Tho 
Albans (1486) 
bh von (born 1849) 
Ger and writer served in the war 
of 870 71 retared from army (100%) 5 
er rete ang 
am 1912 ees oe Took, 
Germany. fax’, tought 
in the World Ws 
Derabardt, Sera (844-1028), Fr actress, 


‘ete, Gaovanm Lorna (1808-1880 It 
archrtect sculptor and dengned 
the grest colonnade of St Peter s, Home 
and the patace of Pope Urban VIIL 
as 4 sculptor hu Apollo and Daphne i 
hus best Known work , paintings of Httle 


merit 
Sernculh, or Berneuilh, Deal (1700-2 
athe of 8 dutasguied ci 
chematicusns original) 
afterwards petded at Basel van T7a 
Peter the Great sppotated a "with hn 
elder brother Ni te the char o 








BERNOUILLI 


mathematica ut St, Petersburg, where he 
comy hse on snc 
returaing to Basel ip 1753 he ‘occupied 
chairs of anatomy, botany, and philo 


soph; 

Bernoull, Jucques (1054-1706), ancte of 
the preceding “profeascr of mathematics 
at Basel from 1687 , noted for hus wide 
‘and successful apphication of the calculus 

Bernsalli, Jean (1667-1748), brother of 
‘the . dcovered the exponential 
calcntun , succeeded hus brother Jacques 
an the chew of mathematics at Basel 

Bernoulh, Jean (1710-90), non of the pre- 

‘of ‘mathematica at 

Basel contributed to knowledge of 

of ight and heat 

dean, (1744-1807), eon of, th 

Preceding , at, ‘sppomted as 

Eouomer oval of Berlin beceime directoc 

of mathematical depart of Berlin 
Academy, 

Bernoulli, Nuolas (1687-1759), coun of 
the prevedung , profesor of mathematica 
‘et Padua and of lomo and law at Basel 
frend of Newton and Hall 

‘Bernoulli, Nisolas (1605-1728), cour of 
‘the preceding , took degree of doctor of 
plulosophy at age af 16 , 10 1723 professor 
of yormiprudence at Betne , m 1725, with 
hu’ brother Duncel, professor of methe 

it -Potersburg 

juard (born 1850), Ger socal 

iticlan and suthor 

On. editorial staff of the Sonal Democrat 
1881-90) tm exile m London (1888— 

Aeputy to the Reichstag (1901 

1912-18) after revolution 

‘was boc of State for Treasury till 191: 

Josder of Conservative wing of Social 

inte ‘writings include "The History and 

wm 


‘Theory 

Rernstort, Jobans Harish, Count (born 
a2), Ger diplomatist ambassador to 
USA trom 1908 to 1917, when Amer 
entered the World War 

Barry, James Gomer (born 1483), brother 
‘of Sir William Lwert Berry, with whom 
bem closely associated 1 buuness 
charmen ‘the Infante’ Hospital, 


wry Be Willaas Rest, Dart (born 
STR one ucurmant” Toundes ot 
‘The Advertwsng Ni orta (1001). chairmaxn 
and editor of Ths Sundey Times and 
rapier Bealy” Grapher Bystander 
Rolly Nes, and Caunell 








matica 


democratic 











‘Directors, and o, 


‘Ltd 

Bart, Paul (1883-86), Fr ucientast and pol 
‘hewn, entered Chamber of Depatres 
1876)’, Mamater of Public Instruction 
1881) "in 1888 appounted resident general 
im Tongking and Annam his saentific 
‘work meiudes valuable researches m 
annnal ing poisons, anzsthetics, 
and the influence of tight (on vegetation 
‘Philippe Joseph Lous (born 1866), 
‘Tr diplomatut, son ot ‘chomnt 
Pere Berthelot after a mussion to 
the Far East (1002) returned to the 
eI 2 OMice trusted adviser of Bnand 
lemenceau, became general sec 

‘of the Minutry of Foreign Affairs. 
Prstra Bugéne Mareatho (1227— 
1907), ‘Fr. chemist mm 1865 appointed 
fessor of organic chemutry st the 
ge de France Mimuster of Public 
Tastroction (1896-87) , Foren Minster 
e352» in 1889 sec of Academy of 
ONCE , ‘of thermo chem . 
‘wrote valuable works on early hutary 


of chemist 
Bartolist Gude Louis (1748-1882), Fr 
chemist, darmg the F, Fevotation, when 


saltpetre could not be imported, he 
devued & process for making it, among 
‘bis discoveries were potassium chlorate 
end folminat aulver Spm the 
Bleaching of fabrics with De 
‘Bertram, Salma (1723-65), Eng 
Iterary impostor, while Rng teacher 
Bt the for naval cadets at Copen- 
hagaa he pretended that head uacovared 
a Mapasery ve 
cates te aS 
eat a -_ 
Brit, the forgery was, "so. cleverly 
executed that it was accepted as genwne 
until the fraud was ex) by BB 
Focagard, ‘librarian of Windsor Castle, 
mii 


i 





‘Bersebus, Jons Jakob, Baron (1779-1848), 
‘bw chemnt, profesor at Stockholm 
yernty dscovered seleniom, thonum 
groasted touting synteny of chemical 
formulation. chef works are "A Trestase 
Theary of Chemical Sa 

‘Annis (born. pins ‘Eng theoso- 


bey 
Bieter ated fae 


(1886-1901), Eng 
began to write fiction 
with James Bive 
* Bead: ‘Mortaboy," and * The 
Golden iy” for the authors 





tablishment of the People's Palace m 
Mile Kad Read » took pent interes 
‘ade of heerary work , 
nders of the Society 


Bemmard, Paul Albert (born 1849) Tr 
Woo the Prix de Home (1874), 


SSlouty pastels and “etching fi 
jude frescoes 


i 
i 
a 
al 
g 
3 








im the Pelopounesus John VI} 
Palwologus made hum Archbushop ot 
Nicea and sent him to the Councils of 
Termara and Florence he was made ® 
cardinu, and henceforth resided m It 

hh house at, Bome was a great resort of 
‘scholars, and he was prommnent in spread. 


ing the ‘new learnt 
Reatl, Wredneh Wilbsim (1764-1846), 


Ger’ astronomer 1m 1804 bis calculation 
‘af the orbit of Halley's comet obtained him 
an appontment m the Lihenthal obser 


vat 1m 1810 an observatory wa 
str ‘unde 


constructed af jesael”s 
vapenintgndence, and, of, tine he was 
cuteetor from 1813 tll mis death founder 
‘of modern practical ¥, wnventar 
of the device known as 





1 
fuer Thomas (1826-07), Eng, 
‘MARY years organs 
‘Bt George's Hall, Liverpool _maugarited 
‘the great organ ‘st Albert Hall, London 
(1871), excelled particularly m Bach's 


organ ‘Works 

‘Theobald von (1856~ 
1921), Ger statesman , Chsncellor of the 
Ger “Empire (1009-2017) at hus parting 
interview with the Brit ambssssdor, 
bit Edward Goschen, im August, 1014, 
referred to the international treaty 
maranteeng Belum’s neutrahty 
yeep of z,having owt suppor 











rut 
Boke er ee 
ee aaa ae 


Bewek, (1762-1888), Lng wood 
“engraver , entered into partnership with 
2 Neweistle wood engraver, "Ralph 


Bailby, hus former master, his eogrevitiy 
4 a 


j-1808 
work, 


Hy 






vagal, 
be: 


H 


BIRKBECK 


8 Lata version of the New Testament 
and a‘ Life" of Calvin, presented the 
famous New Temament | menaserpt 
known as Codex D or Codex Bore 
Cambridge Univeraty 


Bhownagres, Sir Mancherjee  Marweny 
(orn 16e1), Ing. politician tats 


uocceded ‘kin Inthe” as agent of the 
Kathiawar state of Bhaunager, be- 
came hesd of the Parsee organisation 
m Europe, Unionist MP tor NE Beth- 
imal Groon {1805 1006) - knighted (1897) » 
during the World War pabhehed “ Phe 
Verdict of India,” in defence of Brit 
role 15 Indes 

Bidder, George Parker (1800-78), Eng 
engineer son of * stoncmsson Tus pre~ 
cocions grasp of fignres led to hus bang 
exhibited as 5“ calentating boy”, eda- 
cated at Edinburgh University amuted 
George Stephenson, was a skilled prac- 
tacal engmmeer sud also im great demand 
a2 8 witness for committees on engineer 
ig schemes, was one of the enmnears 
of the Blackwall Ratiway, snd one of the 
founders of the Miectric Telegraph 


Company 

Buddle, Joba (1015-02) Eng religous con- 
troversalat known ax the father of 
kng Umtananim” sent to proon 
and his book — Ewelvo Arguments," 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity, 
ordered to be burnt by the hangman 
after other terms of imprisonment 
banuhed to the Sealy Isles, Dut_m 1862 
ho returned to London waa again aunt 
to prison where he died 

Bieres, Ambrose (1842-1914 
‘author , disappeared in Mexico ,'a manter 
of the short story, bis writings include 
it the Bdst of, Late” * Bonen of 


duretor of che laboratory at paychclon 
Bejiestor of cho labora 
At'the ‘sorbonse , advousted ho 

cs in» inveited tests for mont 


i anon ‘inclusie " Tho ind and ths 
cain” 


TES) baat Taller, now of the eth Lord 


Ctanmorns 1m the World War served at 
the Battle of tho Bight and the Battle 
of the Fafktunds “won the VC at 
Battle of Jutland for gallantry in leads 
his division of destroyer, , bis aby 
Aestor, was sunk, and ho’ was taken 
Prisoner wrote Falklands, Jutland, 
and the Bight” 
Lawrence (born 1889) Ting post 
‘and ‘writer on art, 1a 1909 appornted 
Asastant Keeper of Onental prints and 
@rawings at the Bnt Museum , hus wnt- 
London Visions,” ” Por. 
other Poems,” “The Art 
‘Conrt Painters ‘ot the, Great 
Mogui," and ‘The Four Years War 
Poems” (1919) in 1920, hu play, 
Sabuntale, was acted in London 
Biot, Jean’ Baptiste (1774-1862), Fr 
physcwt 11 5800. became jor of 
ysis at the Colidge de France  col- 
Eaborsied with Arago 1. meaturing ths 
aro of meridian im 8p , with Gey Luuac 
made first scientific” balloon ascent 
m 1840 received the Rumford medal of 
the Boy Soc for hus observations 
on the polarization of light, which Ind 
tho foundation of the | polanmetric 
Saniyms of onus bay writings include 
‘Treatise on Phynes,” and many works 


ou a geology 
Birdwood, jillzam Foddel] (born 1865) 
aN ashdier after serving 10 india ad 

























im the 8 Aincan war, was appointed 
Quastormaster general (1012) tm Indie 


and seo im the Dey 
Lord Kitchener gave fim the command 
of the Austrahan forom 10 1916 he ted 
tt Austrahans in the momorable lan 
st Anzac, earning thename of the “ Sot 
of Anzac” conducted the successful 
yithdrawal from Galhipol: created K 0 B 
se octeed a arte of £10,000. 
reveived & 000. 
Burkbeck, George (1776-1861), Bog paul 
cuthrepsty four of ‘pockiaucs thst: 
tutes, 1m’ 1780 he wes sppainted 
fensor of natal phildsophy at the 
gow Andersomen <pzutution , ius 
tures to working men in Glasgow proved 
to successful that om comng to 


i 


it] 


BIRKENHEAD 


m 1804 he determined to found = me 
chanics metitute In 3823 he succeeded 
jm establishing the Birkbeck Institute, 
of which he was tho director until tus 
death He was one of the founders 
of University College London 
"Vureout, yist wakenieed 
thet not (eto) abiainod. «large pret 

r ol a urge prec 
tice in Liver) im 1906 elerted Con 
aervative MP for the Walton division of 

Liverpool =m 101! inted Sobetor 

General and kught and sftirwards 

promoted Attorney General im 1018 

made = baronct im 1919 crated Lord 

Chancellor in the World War was hiad 

of the irew Bureau and also saw active 

mrvecs om Fr created = Viscount 

(19.1) See for India (19.4) 

Geerge A. (born 1885) pen 
nam of Janis Owen Ha: 3 ir 
novelist and playwright ‘1912 be 
came canon of St itrickx =Dublin 
hue novels sbowing the humorons wdc 
of lr hfe sminde Spanish Gold 

Lalge + Tovers al ‘Tho Jost 

‘Tibes of his plays General John Regan 

was Very To} ular id 

me (horn aR 

‘and, poltatin elected Tibural 

for West } (180) om 1800 

rea of the Board of Fducs 
tion cht me for Jr (1907 16) 
retired from pohties (1018) his writinsy 
mulude Lvc4 of Andrew Marvell aud 
(hulotte Broo! and = Obitcr Dita 
and other volumes of gricctnl easays 

Buhop Sir Henry Rowley (1786 14>) 
Sng muivid composer lia oper’ 
Clan ‘the Maxd of ‘Auten ‘occ ered te 
Well kuownsong | Home wert Home 
tm 1848 Teceme progunor of mune at 
Oaford ‘His popularity reste on lus 
Tillads ghee and songs 

Huabop (nde. Berd), Inabeila (1899 1004) 
Ing travellr and author best known 
for her truhtly written books ou A ia 

Unbeaten dracks ih Tyan Jour 
nuyvinferaiand kindstun Among 
EN Tibetan i Vanyeve Valley and 

ain 18. Mule the A Lay 
































nnd atatesnian 


jornson, ‘Byori 1010) dor 

‘woglan'noyclst and dramatist 411 

Binok Adam (1"A4 1874) bcot j ubisher 
‘with bis un phow Charis Slack pub 
Ished the 7th Sth aud oth editions of 


jerne (18: 


the — Xncyclopada Britannica pur 
clveod the copyright of the Waverley 
novels (1851) of De Quincey s 
works (1861) | in 1856 on the rctar ment 
of Mut aulay returned to Parl for J din 
Dor in the Liberal interest the bust 
new was removed % boho square 
Tondon 

‘Black Joseph (1728 99) Brit chemst 
THoksor of chemistry at Glasgow Unt 
Veraty (17 6 66) im 4756 he publiabid 
a trite) \permente om 
Quickhme aud. other Alkaline 
stames which embodied his investigs 
thom and gaind him a hi,h reputation 
Mc originoted the doctrine of Latent heat 
and divovired miguisie | In 1766 ho 
ech Mohn cients af hea 


a 

‘Binak William (1861 08) Lrit novelist 
‘afte Mending some years sm the seu 
of art turucd to writiag. ‘wy aaciatant 
editor of TAe Daily News (1860 74) 


Mis first novel Ji 
Tished tn 1866 waa followed aa Oy 








Ta Silk “Atdire" and 
Daughter of Heth 2 nich: was 2 a 


which was a 








professor 
of common law at Oxford 1770 be 
waa made s justice of common pleas 
Eis famous Commentaries on the Laws 
of kugivnd (1765 60) was the first 
Comprehensive burvey of the Ring legal 
sytem 
Blatkwood Algvnen (born 1860) F: 
Novela, ahtS'an ndvcaturouy ifgsctiisd 
Gown, to writiog. bemg sjeually suc 
ceastul i tales af fantasy and horror 
made a name im 1908 with bus novel 
John Silence | other writmgs mehdo 
<The. Centaur "Day and Niht 
Bushwood, Waliase {L170 1800) Boot 
) 
ublisher founder of the famous Ldn 
urRh firm bezan life ass booksellor 
in. 1616 he turned to publishing aud 
Started Blackuord s Magazine which 
numbered Scott’ De Quincey and olher 
eminent writers among ita contributors 
Stur Hugh (1718 1800) Soot Presb 
minnter renowned aa a preacher lis 
Iectares om ‘such re 
marhablc swecess that a chasr of rhetario 
find belies lettres was created for him xt 
Hdmburgh Uavernty George Til 
granted jum 4 pension of £200 
Bis, Hodert (isto 1t07) Log edmrad 


Binks, Willan (1767 1887), Fog post 
puter end eneraver son of 4 
don trademin he begin bfe ae aa 
engravers apprentice ton 
Gispliyed wtselt ently mm poems and in 
thow stsiots from which he drew iy 
map bon In 1782 he mared a gin 
of humble origin who proved 4 most 
devoted InJpmect At this time Blake 
not only wrote poems and executed 
Gisigns tut he printed the books «nd 
coloured the designe with no other help 
than thit of bis wite In this manner he 
pablished the songs of Innouince 
Thc Book of Thel and The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell all allustrited with 
Blk \ own devgn The (ates of 
Parade —_bongr of Experience and 
‘other poenss were produced while the nde 
fatigable Blake wis ‘orders for 
engravings About 1801 Blake went to 
live at belphom in 6uwex and after his 
return 1p 1806 produced bis poems 
Jcrusalem and = Milton and his 
alutrative designs for Robert Blairs 
Base (Jean Joseph}, Lows (1811 82) Fr 
jean 
soriilst and hutorian taking to joura 
‘ism he founded the Retue du Progrés 
Im which hny articles on the organization 
‘of labour attracted much attention In 
AR SAN yaa NU Niae 
‘Dis Ans (1830 40) a vehement attack 
upon the Bourbon rule "After the 18i8 
revolution he entered the provivonal 
ernment end 40 great, wa hat im 
luence that a mob of worknien waited 
on hm one day to offer him the dicta, 








BLONDIN 


Blatchford, Hobect (born 1851) ng 
journalist and suthor wrote under the 
name of | Nunquam’ largely on Sorial 
tema founded end edited 2h Clanon 
(1801) 1m 1910 attracted attentaon by a 
Baries of newspaper articles on the 
menace bis writings inelude Merrie 
England’ | Driteinfor the Brrtash and 

Not Guilty « Plea for the Botto 


Biayatsiy, Helena | Petrovns (1881-91) 

‘Ros theosoplust of s Mecklenburg fom! 
settled im Rus at the age of 17 marni 
Nicephore ‘Blavataky from whom she 
aepatated ms few months After wide 
travel mclidmg two attempta to 
tate Tibet from India she turned her 
tention to spitusium and 1h 1875 

founed at New York with Gol Olcott 
the ‘Theosoptueal Society Her prut 
cipal books are Ins Unveiled Tho 
Secret Doctrine and The Key to 
eoung ion Countess of (1780- 
Mtoe ir’ water When quite a ctl ano 
was mared to a Captam Farmer but 
the union lasted only a few month 
In 1818 she married tho Enti of Blowing 
ton and in 1822 went abroad with her 
husband and did uot return to Bng till 
after hus deith (1820) Her salon at 
Gore Howse henemnaton where ahe re 
inded with Count D Oreay her daughter 6 
husband became a literary and ertustic 
ceutre In 1849 to escape their cred 
tors they wout to Para whero ehe died 
quite auddeniv She wrote Conver 
sxtions with Lord Byron Idler mn 
Maly and Idkr mm Krance and 
edited The Book of Beauly ond The Keep 


val 
Bugh, Wilham (1764 1817) Eng edmural 
1m "1787 commander of the Bounty 
which was sont out to mtroduce the 
Dread fruit treo from tho South Ses 
Iblands to the W Indies When the 
Yewel way threo days out from Utaherte 
‘Talnts) the crew mutimed und turned 

a with exbteon men adnift in the 
jauneh After’ three months severe 
ytvations the castawave terched tho 
hud of Timor and thence kng | Bligh 
Jublished 4 Narrative of the Mutiny: 
on board HATS Bounty In 180 he 
‘was appointed govirnor of N 3 Wales 
Dut after two years he was sent bach 
to Inglood on account of hie harsh 


government, 

Blind, Karl (1826 1907) Ger rovolutionist 
for'hs pirt m the Baden rising of 1848 
Wis condemned to & long term of m. 
Priscament but wis liberated by the 
people Dimg banishol from Fr and 
& fugitive trom Ger he went in 1802 

















to where he wrote mitch in sup 
port of straggliog nationalities 
Bhad, Mathilde (1841 96) 228 euthor 
atep daughter of preceding her 
writings mmclude The Heather on Fire 
Proto againat the emutions in tho 
nds) he Ascent of Man (an 
¢ of cvolution), anda Life of George 
hot and she trensiited the Mo 
moi of Marne Hashhirtset 
Biomfeld, fur Arthur Welbam (1829 99) 
in, architect fourth son of Buhoy 
Biomfeld Among hus works are 6 
Baroabas at Oxford the chapel ot 
Maleyary college and the restoration 
of St baviours bouthwark 
Checlea James (1786 1857), 


bri ceeariag 


tension of the Church and the eroction 
¢ my, ene tarehes edited several playa 
Blemfeld, So Ri 
tose) “pet Reginald Theodore wm 
Ari Blomfield hie worl Lenton 


includes the United Umversity Glab and 
Pauls 
8 Crone Pauls 


BLOOD 


on stilts on a rope tied across the contral 
the Crystal Palace 

> 80) Inmh adven 

jonal_ Blood 


m 1671 stole the Crown jewels from the 
Tower of London pardoned by Charles 
Ii and hu extaten restored 

Bloomfield, Robert (1706 1823) 
pate, af the age af 15 came to London 

‘work for a shosmaker | contributed 
poem to the Jordon Magazine and 
im 1800 produced Ins remarkably auc 
cesaful poom The Rarmers Boy of 
whish over 20.000 comes were sold 
two 5 ears, 

Blow, John (1648 1708) Ing orgatust and 
musieal composer 1m 1680 became organ 
ut of Westauuster Abbey | m feos 
organist of Bt Margaret» Westmnster 
and im 1699 comporer to the Chapel 
Royel wrote over 100 anthems 

iphe de 


Fann ‘Stephan 
1825 1903) “Fr journalist in 1873 
me chief Paris correspondent to 
The Toner 1m 1875 obtained information 
‘which eatbled him to expose the Ger 
designs agimat France "his wroutest 
coop "wat obtained 1m 1876 when 
The Times published tho text of the 
‘Treaty of Rorlin at the moment that the 
treaty »w bemg agned m Ger 
, Gebhard Labereaht von (1742 
1819)" Pras soldier after serving in the 
Bweduh army jomed the Prue army 1m 
which ho served during tho Later stascx 
ot tho ‘Learn war im 1813 was 
made a general field marshal 1m com 
mand of tho army 1m fils defeated 
Marshal Micdonald at the haitrbach 
fontributed larsely to the victory, of 
nig entered Parra with the Alhes 
3 1816 mm which year he way made 
Prince of Wabiatadt v London 
with the alhed sovereign: aul was 
rocaved with great enthusiasm ‘im the 
‘Waterloo campatgn he commended the 
Prus ormy 1D Bel.tum and by ont 
mancuvring Grouchy was able to arrive 
at Waterloo, in tame to help to decide 
the victory for the Ales and to pursue 
‘the routed Tr army 
‘Wilind Seawen (1840 1922) Fug 
and pubhiast ardent champion of 
fohammedan saprrstions defender of 
Arabi Pasha snd Han nationaliste 
Kept» famous ot Arab hones 
tum prone writings anclude The Future 
of Tam ‘The Wind and the Whu! 
wind and My Disries _ » complete 
ghition of us porns was publiabed 1 
oadises (Boudiees) (died 4D 62) Dnt 
‘warrior queen _wift of Praautaguy hin. 
of tho Ieent having been treated with 
great indigmty by tie Romans she 
Fused an army Durned London Col 
chester and Vorulam and wlmort ded 








troyed the Oth Legion but waseventuuly 
deferted by Suetomua She then pow 
‘oned hora 


Becags, Manuel Mars Barborm de (176) 
1805) Portuguese poet whose fame 
rests chiefly ot hw sonneta which almost 
val those of Camoens 

, Giovanni (1913-70) It author 

tather of It im Naples acquan.d 
ftelendatup of Petrarch "an 1808 he pub 
‘shed bis most important work = The 
Decameron» storehouse of char 
acters and plote used by Chsacer 
‘Shakespeare and others wrote « com 
mentary on the first 16 cantos of Dante « 

Inferno and a bie of ite author 

Bods, Johann Elert (1747-1826) Ger 
astronomer, for some years director of 


Yo the Empincal rule 


Law bos writings melude_ Guide to the 
‘Knowledge of the Starry Heavens, aud 


Prapoxraphye 
Jean (1530-06) Fr rtaeal 
“one imme erin 


lo 
htacal 
. Be 

publlo” det forth his ideal state 
1882) 


Bodley, Geerge Frederik (1827-1907) 
7m the i 
churches ‘All Sunts Cami 
ee 
‘itplsmatut snd scholar founder of the 
fodiens ‘Library at Oxford fellow of 
‘Oxford between 1585 
‘and 1596 omy ou arioas political 
myenons 13 France, 
ether bt 


old ibrary at Oxford 
“Seen ee ara at 
sophy et Pans he became first be 
Aberdeen 


5 
of the uni’ of ners 


ABA and mn 1882 BA m 1881 ap 
Routed sculptor i ordinary to Queen 
ictoria ‘works comprise statues 


‘mbankment 
Boshms (Behmen), Jakob (15/5 1624) 
Ger mystic, ‘Of peasant parents 


saa oun ee had much mflnence 19 
Fi ‘end involved him m trouble with 
the Church 
Boathnag, (374 9-525 %) Rom natesman 
recast? gm, tae 
Rome under the rule of Odower held 
the svme office im 610 aod 622 under 
‘Theodoric hingof the Goths transiatid 
several of tho Gk philosophers and wrote. 
treaties of kus own imeluding = De 
eg eg 
= : 
Ir com tus works melude le 
‘The Caliph: 
Dune 


Mi geet 
works include L Art Poet 


beheat 

Bolingiroke, Henry St Joha, V1 
(18/8 1781) Lng’ philosopher and utates 
man entered part (1701) ox = Tory 
ec of War (1705 08) Sec of dtate 
(1710-14) a sthong adherent of the 
Stosrt dynasty when the Hanoverian 
tune was eatabhshed Bolingbroke way 
dumissed and fied to it smpesched 
and found 
wards returned 
(1728) and again wont back to Fr 
(1785) works Reflections upon buie 
Bulory cod MYues of Patriot ing 

natory a rf 40g, 


xuela he yo but had to fly he 
returmed (1813) and defeated Monte 
verde at Caracas the tide then turned 


zuela and New Granade wrth Bohvar 


(1829) he: 
ag nga eed 


BOSSUET 


King of Naples aad the Two Suealles 
06-08) King ot 6p (1808-18) 714, 


1, Letstes (1760-1836) 
err Mire une of apelson ? 


x. 
Lous (1778-1848) ot 
Bemehant isos iol brother be abbot 
father of Nay Tr 714, 
Bonaparte, Lous (1866-79) 1on ‘of Nay 
leon IT] and Empress Eugéme better 
ogg ea, 
on, 
and was ™ setion 58, 60 
Bonaparte, Lous Lasien (1813-61), philo 
dogut scone son of Lucien Bonaparte 
senafor 
Lagwn (1776-1840), Prince of 
Camno brother of Napoleon I 712 
Mana Aanmnusta (Ceroline) 
11782-1839) Queen ot Naples marned 
Joachim Marat (1808) sutar of Napoloon 


Mane Anne Eisa (1777-1820) 
Princess of Piombuno aod Tocca and 


ze 





Mane Paxhne (1780-1525) 
tala 


Duchess of Guast muster of Napo 
leon 714 
Napoleon _ See Napoleon I 
Bonaparte, Napaleon Joseph Paul 


(ieza-oi) son of Jerome Bonaparte 
wn ws Plon Plon fought mm 


mea 
(1850) exited (1866) tats a 
rg 

Bone, Muzrhead (bora 1976) Brit etcher 


in’ Great Gantry Chun, Crows st 
ton “was bought by the Nation 
Art Collections 1 und 

1822-00) Ir 


Bonheur, 
‘Eng mouk 
Apostle of Germany 
massucred by heathen in Fruma founded 
the famous abbey of Ful ia 
Be ‘Frangou (1499-1670) Fr_priest 
known to famo as the orignal ot Byrou » 
‘Prisoner of Chillon on behait of the 
Liberties of Geneva he headed the reatst 
ance to the Duke of Savoy by whom ho 
‘was 1imprisoned for four yeatuin the Castle 
of Chillon trom which he was Liberated 
Bock, ie deur Bert (bora 1850) hag 
*Suhunene Duter founser of tne extoustye 
multiple nhop concern Boots Cub 
Chemuts Ltd 


Booth, Bramwell (born 186) ng rol 
ous leader w00 und suoceuoe of, Wnt 
as General of Salvation Army 


mT 
Booth, Edwin (1833-93) Amer actor fore 
most Amer tragediwn of his time 
excelled in Shakesperean parta‘n0tabl 
Hamlet Othello and Bing Lew 
Booth, John Wilkes (1839 65) 
actor brother of the preceding in the 
coy ‘War nded with the 6 and a 
sassivated Abrabim Iimeola at bord 
Theatre Wwhington 
Booth, Willam (1829-1912) Fng mn 
organ, Cemuare (1476-607) Te sold cs 
asare older ant 
statesman son of Rodrigo Bor,.\a (Pop 
Alexandor YI) by toree tren 
and murder he hwd nearly succeeded tr 
Obtaining, ascendancy throughout tic 
Bom besten whenthe cea of hn father 
Gepnved hum of hs seat nourte ol Dower 
Gent ma AbUE @ prinonel to Sp by Poy 
Tatiaa 11 he eacaped, snd joined th 
King of Navarre s army agatust Castile 
ee well dedicated he Prince 
im 
Docrom, Gnonge Henry (1009-61), Tag 
suthor, student of gipsy fe and lan 
mm 1883 be was sent the Bibl 
ws to Bt Petersbarg later t 
EB) here he, spent mach Oe ein 
grperes: 


uy wrens inolage, th 
immensely 
Tas Pad 


m Bi 
Te Romany 
Boasust, 1687-1704) 
Fr divine, fenewned for bi } 
2s tame dea 


Amer 





‘his eloquence 


ae pte 


BOSWELL 





tron de Ia Doctrine de | Sglise Uatho- 


Hgue” 
James, (1740-96), Scot, writer. 
friend and blographer of Dr Johnson. 
1.1765 he first met Dr Johnson and m 
1778 he was admitted to the Literary 
Ciub, and became the companion of the 
greet doctor, whom he accompanied on 
tour in tho Hebrides his famous 
“Tilo at Dr Johnson,” the imeat bio 
srephy mm the language, was published 
‘791 , 777, 778, 782, 783. 
Botha, Loius (1882-10105, Hocr nolder and 





etatewman — commander-in chiel in & 
African war, ment m poace nego 
Hatione (1002) premier of the, Irate 


‘yaal (1007) 1st prenurr of the Union of 
Maines (roto) in the World War ted 





Cazapaugm, aguinet the Germans In, 9 W 
Atnics , at Para Peace Confirence (1919) 
Bednwed Sasuee Earl of (1536 '— 


2a), Boot noble Yard husband of Mar 


7 yn '1587 murder 
Biftiey nad carta’ ot ween Mary £0 
‘Dunbar Castle and marie i 
oned In polar Cail, mn Zeal 
where he di 

Botheelly, Sandre (1447-1510) Tlorcatino 
‘painter, whove work ws marked hy intense 
fortis 'feekug and richly | decorative 

Ie, among hr notable pictures art 

Tithe tthe Venus opring= The 

Adoration of the Magi" and thre. uc 
frewocu the Sisting Charl Rome 

Depa, Prange (1704-10) ‘Le painter of 

f 


th Pomp four eta wtyied the * Ans 

(on of Yammtng' some of Ins finest 
mictures ar. in the Wallace Collection, 
ondon 


Bousweult, Dien (1822-90) Ir actor and 
Playwright — wmong hy very popular 
ayy art London Ansurimer, 7 he Ooliera 
‘Arak na Pogue,’ and The 


enatrain 
Ernmt Jean Mane 
Beleseel) Nr enenceal and oltre 
minister of war in 1886 achived greit 
Populurity with the mob a threat of 
ution for intriqamg with | the 
ists drove him Into cxike and ho 
committed mincide at Wrasse by 
, Matthew (1725 1k0) Lng ep 
ineer’ and inventor, anmted James 
Sith ae of the ate chine 


Bourbon, Charles, Duo de (1490-1527) 
Commonly Known on ‘Tht Const eble * 
after serving im It wae crated Constable 
of Er fell into dutayour owrng to th, 
feuloury of the 7, hing and «utiied 
it wtrviee of the Lmperor Charles % 
contrite to the victory of Pavia 
where Lancs 1 was tikca prisoner in 
















1527 he marched acrom the Alte and 
attacked Konic, but wis shot by Be 

Seago Cells, According to tht tamon 
artist's Life," Just a8 us troops 


Inna pained A dy 

"Arthur (Lorn 1864) Eng actor 

Raped." to found the Oxford Unk 

Dramatie bow , manager of the Cntetion 

‘Theatre, London (with Chitles Wynd 
ham), and of the Garrick London 

Bourdalous, Lows (1632-1704), Er dosnt, 

paitmows, te & preacher 

er, Thomas (1754-1625), Eng editor , 

Pafom foe eapotsated editioie of Shakes 

Pare Gibboh comes the tim 

‘to Dowdlerize 

Chariss (1842-07) 


Cun 

older, sgeut tor the estates of the 
Harlof Lita in Co Way Ir tor evict 
ing tonante was subjected to social and 
commercial lnolation known as boy 
ae 

Robert (1627-01), Ir_nataral 

, Younaest anh of Richard Hoyle, 

int Lart’of Cork, one of the founders sf 
the Hoy, Boc . ‘matituted the * Bovio 
Lectures ” for the defence of Chretiamt 
‘ahd promulgated * ‘Doyle's law,” which 
had tnfluenes on the stance of 


meal er, Thouaa Keeton, Vout 1540- 
Tei?) rh statesinan -became Sosartor 
General (1681), Attorney-General (1502) 
Master of the Holls (1594), and beeytr 
af the Frivy geal (2806), aid was ocd 
Chancellor james 

Regdbury, Sir deka Saawriak (Dorn 1872), 
Eni, diva “servant > jours permapent 
acc, tothe Treaaury (1018-19) Srigned the 





—] 





currency notes—hence called “ Brad- 
Bury’ cusued on outbreak of World 
Mar. def Brit reprowntative of Paris 


commission | (10! 
1602 71755), 
Kamar | (1002 , 





"ait 
dunng 


eformer 10 1880 he was returned for 
Northampton to Parl, but, refum 
take the auth, he was not allowed to: 
By wat 1886, when he did 20 on 
afirmation | took ‘a keen mterest, in, 
had sound knowledge of, Indan 


turk 
1560-1601), early Dan 


Brahe, Tyaho 
‘astronomer 
‘Brahms, Johsanes (1893-97), Ger piamst 
and compowcr 1887 
Bratle, Lome (1809-52) Fr educator and 
organuat —mvented Braille system of 
Bekmpton, Henry Hlawkane, Baron (2817 
1907) Jang jndge, better known 94 bir 
Henry Hawkms ‘made bis mame as 8 
grat criminal lawyer m the ‘ichborne 
«asc patron of boatng and the turt 
Brandes, Georg Morr Cohen (born 1842) 
y 








study of Shakeaparo 
Frank (born 1867), Brit 
‘painter and ether noted for brond offocts 
and vivid colouing his vplendid panel 
Modern Commerce’ 18 the i 


alithangs, Lowden 9 ty7acel of le work 

844), Ir scien 

Mint ioventar 0€ voneree ta Lei 
‘Thomas (1805-70), kag 


cuginier ho a comerected se eal of he 
important 7m and, on 
the Continent, and many im India Aus 
friha ind 8 "Amer, bodes the Grand 
‘Trunk Sty of Camda 
‘Thomas is Hart (1636-1018) 
Lag pobtict ‘son of i 
Ceding? Civil Lord of tbe Admiralty C280 
85) ep fo, the Admuratty (1083-65) 
junded 


Gor 1805-1 
She Naval denne! often calcd © Bee 


Seve) bn ‘word wit Vevages 18 tho 

Sunbeam we recorded by his wile 

Brennan, Lows (born 1852), Ir_enmnect 
auventor of the Brunnau torpedo and the 
R¥roxOpIC monor il 








fir David (1781-1808) Scot 
Bhracht., iavented the kalerdonc ope, 
mncuted "or amy auiny optical 





truments, and introduced poly gonel 
Tenses for lighthouses 
‘Brané, Anuide (born 1862), Fr orator and 
Statesmin — Mcveral times premier 
Soren mannter (182>) picture 708 
Bdge, Sor Frederek (1844-1924) Ene 
musiaan, orgamst at Manchester 
Cath (1669-75), aud at Westrmnster 
Abbey (1682-1518) | compoved ‘many 
orators rautatas, anthems 
Bri Robert (bora 184d), Aig. poet , 
‘held ‘mcdical posta antil 1862, became 
poet laureate im 1913 lus 
clude | Prometheu,”” 
Beyrow.” end * kioe’and 
Bowht, John (1812-80), Bag Jiberal state. 


Broek, Sur Thomas (1847-1022), Eng scalp 
tor, studied under J H Boley, amoi 
beatingwa works are ' tho. Black, 

‘the Queen Vict 














BROWNING 


Ha James (1509-68), Ranh of 
Sarawak, Borneo. served im the B 
Tada Co and took part in the itt 
Burmese warm 1858 went to Borneo 
am hus yacht and helped the Buiten to 
reduce the Dysk tribes of Sarawak, © 
sermeco for winch he was made Bajnh 
1841), ho was mucceeded 84, Rajah 

ochtt Zephew, Bir Chatiea ‘Johmson 
cots tee 1927), who, wax m_ turn 
jon, Charles Vyner 





ancooed 
Brooke (bots ut a 
Dublished ist volane of poeme in Loli. 
im the World War served as officer 12 
the RND and ded in hospital at 
beyron, hus works, which are full of 
Promsé and of the joy of, fe, include 
"1914 and other Poems” case sai 
Brit” preacher man of letters , 

mnt of Bt, Sumer chapel, Tork 

Btreet, Tandon (1806-76) prkin 











he be 
clude 
Tana tea abi Latte 


and en 
‘and Vaux, Honry, Baron (1778- 
1868), Bet statesman “and la 





became an advocate im 1800, one of the 
foundors of the Edwnburch Reoww, con- 
ducted defence of Queen Carobne 
took heen mterest in law reform and 
ilar education, 1m the Whig mip 
1880) became’ Lord Chancellor 
Tard Cheneeiion, ‘hie ‘overbearing man: 
nere made him’ extremely unpopular, 
and m the cabrnet lus imordimate vant’ 
and reckless imconmstency made it im- 
cable for hs colleagues to work with 
m He designed the velucle known 
by Ins name 
Brews, Ford Molex  (031-Q0), er, 
jer 1D 8) 
Pnshetad IP haeatpsis sche 
Among hu best-known works arc * ab 


‘Peter's Fe 
ana pd Work mth street ween an ee 


Brown. John (1519 8a), Boot doctor and 
mutton, has Known, writings are 
Rab ‘and tn rien” wud "wore 
Subsects m * 
Browne, Hablot Kaight, (1815-88), Br 
‘end cancaturist, known aa’ "Phiz 
lustrator of Dicken’, Chation Lever 
and Harruon  Aimsworth’s 
Soar oneanal ofstoee 
Thomas (1005-82), Lox 
hystensn end suthor | In 1087" actiled 
in pructice in Norwich, hus best known 
work i“ Beligio Medic”, others 1m 
inde “Rerndodozu Hodes,” Hydro 
tephis,” (Ura Burul), and * The Garden 
yrus” atvie etately, rhythmic, and 
highly latumzed 






















Ehsabeth Barrett (1806-61), 
‘ng Poet, wife of Robert ng, 
1403 

Hobert (1812-89), Eng 
ius first poem, * Pauline,” was pubbsbed 


when he was twenty one, and two years 
later the dramatic poem. eazcelim. 
wa routed ie atacealy at ove: ut = it 
ct 
Caan bh at Covent 














bia next 

Bordello,” then * nearly rea paid 
bot appear until 1840, from 

14s ng. broaght out hue “ells 
mates,” 1 erght 


perhaps, 





sede, 

me “ & Blot on tho ' ry 
and tardy trea Grametie lynes, three of 
which, The Fred Piper of, Hamelin,” 
«How they broug! good news from 
Ghent to aa the {Cant Lender? 
among the most popular of Ins works 
aa ie im 1868 i appeared | Men and Women” 
Barrett he setiod dna) Foren, and re- 
mamed there for fftes ‘until his 
wife's death m 1861, 19 1664 he opened 
the third period ‘of hu work with 
Dremates "and four years 
later Ins most important work, “The 
Hang and the Book”, 2ubseguently 
hte produced freeh poems’ and plays, the 
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Wruhel ig’ peron, but war tot 
Fy nm «© pervon, but was 
Touled af Banhockburn (1814), 10 1398 
2 peace Wan arranged 

a7re-1 


eben th Toved dandy and friend 
Begoel, lambert ingéom (1806-50), Ing 


engineer, 85 
‘Bruna, Stories (1648-1600), a Palo 
sopher , epent many years in Fr “Ger 
and "2hg” deputing "on pialosophuedd 
‘theortes, and om retornmg to It was 
seized by the Ingumtzon and burt 
Bryant, Gin (1704-1870), Aimer 
‘Peet and journalist, hus works include 
" Thanatopau ™ (1837) and “ Letters of 
‘® Traveller m Europe and America“ 
for more than thirty ‘editor of the 
New York Boensng 
James, tet Viscount (1836-1022), 
ng wtaterman , Fegwas or ob 
civil law at Oaford (1870-63), Under- 
Becretary for Foreign Affaus' (1636) 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster 
(3902) Pres of the Board of Trade 
1804-95), Brit ambassador to U8 A 
1907-13), “author ‘of "The Moly 
joman Hropire” (1864), and The 
‘American Commonwealth" (1888) 
Robert Willams 





‘Vilhers, tnt Duke of 
(1592-1628), ng courtier fevounte 
‘of James 1’, chief adviser of Charles T 
mm his dieputen with Past commanded 
an mmuuccosafa expedition to the ale 
of Be (1627), ansasmnated at Porte 


mouth 
‘Franc Trevelyan (1826-80), 
‘Ang, naturalist appointed an mspector 
of Ashertes (1866), wrote * Cursouties 
of Natural Hutory” (1867-72) 
qaagere! Huatory ‘ot Brean “Pubes 
Buskie, Henry Thomes (1821-62), Eog 
hutorian, wrote “ History of Civiims- 
tion im England " (1657-61) 
Buffon, George Loum Loclere, Comte de 
pia ‘Fr naturalst pponted 
or of the Jardin du Boi, Pans 
(1739), and m_1749 pabhshed the first 
Yolame of monumental work, 
“ L'Ehstows Neti 


member ot 
‘the Academy (1753) 
Bull, Ole Bornamaan (1610-80), Norwe- 
illor lor Hedvoe, Manry (1890-1008), 
Brit soldier, saw service 1m the China 
uy (1800), Badan campagn (18Ré-88), 
‘and South Afmcan war (1800-1900) 
Bunsen, Hobeet Walbelin (1811-90), Ger 
Ponyans Sone (le2e- 88), ng." purean 
Teader and eathor of ‘the Phgnim's 
* Burbage, Richard (1567-1610), foremost 
Se 
mer ma 
mtr has ented i the creation of 
Planta, und produced ew varietice 
Yegetablen, truita, aad dovere 





























ts )Bareness 
(1814 = 1008), Brit snhrapist 
‘rented a peeresa (1871) 
Burka, Eédsrand (1 Brit, statesman 


‘and wnter , Inabman by burth , foanded 
The Annual Roputer (1750) , returned to 
‘Parl for Wendover (1765), tus speeches 
on Amer aflana created 4 great sens): 
fou, and lata potion im political Lift 





imunuter of , beame Ebza 
's ehuet Sec of State , in tus cape 
promoto that fing of osaccal ancy 
unt 

Which in distinesive of the ‘Bisabetben 
‘Buraaby, Frederick Gustavan (1842-1885), 
Brit solder, known from ine ride to 
‘Huva on horseback (1875) , fought st 


uF 
i 


Sur Franes Cowley (1836-1917) 
iad Geamuast editor ot 


Wilham Morns, bad great 
wafivence on decorative dewen, pant 





Love 4 
ep eenped ms rapancs (Love Among 
Burasti, Frances Hodgson (1840-1924), 


Authoress, bet mort famous 
“‘lattle Lord Yauntleroy ” 


ffrogam)_ (1782-2840, 
wa by marr 
Kime D'assing” rela 
appeared anouyunously i 

won her fame, and in 
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pmb work Haaibras ceod-76) 
a 

“ Fowsll, . (1786— 

1845), Brit phulanthropist successor to 


Jobn (1450-08), Tt navigator 
teh ae 6 ha Ma 





jus pons (1497), and reached N Aum 


m landed in Gianlind 
aud owioundiand and hove 
peo 

1825 


CANUTE 


‘Cabot, Sebastian (1474-1557), It navigator ; 
‘accompanied hus father, John Cabot 
(1497), mm the service of sp (151247), 
sxeept'for s vint to Bog (1516-19) 
Jed expedition to Brant (1686), end 
rua iver Ia Plata, on retiring 

beeame om) 
of Merchant Adventurers trading, wath 


Rossa 
Cadbury, George {1880-1921 basinees 
‘man ind a ad 
Cada, Zask (died 1650), Eng robel headed 

rebellion, 180, mhsgovern 
ment, defeated royal foroea at Sevenoaks 
1450}, marched on London, but hus fal- 


lowers were soon duspereed and he him 
“woun 
ee SN 3 
a rporaedied after 
oF Caporatto G69} — 


CGrdmen (died evea 675), Anglo-Saxon 
bm 3 rally Segre entered 
mi ‘ 
m verse the la and New totam 
Couns, Gamma Juin (102-44 3.0), Eom, 
soldier and statesman 1299, 9038 
Guillanz, Joeepb Purra (bors. 1863), Fr 
htician, several times Muster of 
muce , before becoming Prime Minster 
m 1011 imprmoned for more than two 
Eien ‘anning’ ike, World Wats wgant 
enemy dnnng’ the World War, again 
became Minrster of Tinance 10 ‘tors 
Gane Su Ball (bora 1869), Hag. novel 
aad dramatist, 1451, 
Calderen és la” Bares Pedro (1600-81), 
bp dramatest while serving as 8 
he cae of Breda", 
leading poet in Bp 
holy orders (Ou), and thenectorward 
alga (G2vG)" Hom ‘emperor aga, ot 
}, Rom emperor, 108 
Germanucta and Agrippraa, viceeaded 
has patron, Tiber (87) irs madnens 
eurelty, and. extravazanto lod to ‘bit 
murder by the Pratorman guards 
ainm, John (180p-64), ‘Lr, theolonan 
‘wale studying taw learnt Gk, and on 
reading the New Tostament Gocamte 3 
Protestant wrote @ commentary ‘on 
Seneca’s Do Clomuentin,” but, forced by 
ition fo leave Fr’ vook rofuge 1” 
Bike, an 2880 9 Tus, Inte 
tunouh of “the Chrtun clugon 
with Farel he attempted to edablish 
1 hind of thogernoy at Glnevs, but ener 
Wore expelled (1698) md retired to 
Zunch, “tt “btrasburg Calvin bocaine 
re to tho Br refugees and 
féelette de Ture invited back to 
Geneva (1541), the theoeratic av 
wis resumd, wud here he labourva 
‘tell hus desth 





‘quanan 


Cantleat Description of Lnglind scot- 
of Tanga 
fingstand” ircaue (1696) etapbaned 


hus fame 
Marvas Fars (died 345 Bc) 
‘Rom ‘general, bard to hive been five 
itames dictator captared Vout and Falertt 
Camoans or Ganites, Luu Var de (1524 
80), Portuguese Dost , after banishment 
(1546) and many adventures he returaed 
‘Port,, (1660), abd pubbehed “The 
campball oomas (1777-1940), cot 
Pe oes The, Fleanuien of Hope * 
708), "The Battle ot Hohcniinden 
{4BOt),* Gertrade of Wyoming" 2800), 
Campbell-Bannorman, ir Heary (183¢- 
21908), Brit statesman, becretary for 
‘War {1886} became leader of the Laberal 
party (1800) , Prime Minster (1005-08) 
Canning, Charles John, Karl (1612-62) 
‘Brit. statesman, Bostimaster-General 
1862-55), Governor-General of India 
casing, Gaoers 1770-1827, Br states. 
‘nam , entered Parl (179d) ds « supporter 
of Pitt , Foreym Secretary (1607-9) aud 
(asea-27) “Prime, Minter (1827) 
‘Apkinwe (1757-1822), Te sculptor» 
bet ea 4 stonemaaon , 
irc red 
Taehas,” Ehescus and the Minotaur, 
Peyehe” 
Caxata, of Coat (904-1085), King of Danes 
Mind’ Norwesune and. ruler of ne 
Siieceeded bib fatbet Sweya, as King 











CARAVAGGIO 
Denmark (1014) tavadid Eng but 
was ed by Fetmund Jronudes 


with whom he divided the Jangdom 
tall the death of thst prmco (1016) left 
Canuts sole rulor 

a (1560- 


Teen punters toraes the eagle ot 


charouure imitated by many sab 
Sequent painters tis musterprece the 
ntombment of Christ ms at the 
carigia; dane Welsh! (160106) witty and 
ty. am 
‘brilliant wit of Thomas Carlyle 11 
fle, Thomas (1705 1881) Scot can 
and ‘historian | 1283 
43 1916) pen name of 
of Churkas first Aung 
of Kumamy 1147 


Garnegs, Andrew (1895-1913) Seat 
‘Amer jronmaster and philanthropist 104 

Carnot, Laare Nvsolaa te (1735 
1823) “kr statesmin member of the 
Commuttee of Pubhe Safety peorcriby d 
Qa») recalled by Napoloon 1” who 
nade ium mines of war (2709), 
pres’ of the ir repubt (1687 96) 

Garret, Lewms (1842 08) ‘pscudonym of 
‘Mev’ Charter Lutwid,e Dodgson Brit 
inmonat and author of Alice in Wan 
dirland (1865) Thtough the Lookuut 











ques 





lise (1872) The Hunting ‘of the 
Snark (1876) Rhyme and Reason 
(188s) 


Gerson, Edward, Baron (born 1fy4) Ir 
Unionwt Jevder how of Ulster rebelbou 
agaiont Home Rul (191. 13) Attorney 
Cineral (101s) Just ford of the Ad 
miratty (1916 17) 
cbanet (L178) ay pp ; 

Cartier Jacques: ayieator 
discovercd the cstuary of the St 1 iw 
renee and satid up the river as far as 
the site of Moutreal 

Carts But 


Fimund (1763 1089) 
(1874-1021) It oper tic 





member of War 


invintor of powcr loom 1! 


sgt 
Casabianen, Lous (3755.98) Tr naval 
otter. "comminded” Napoleon « fas 


Nop which ¢ tuphe fle vt battle of the 
Nile, “Ing 10 ycur-ole pon (smmort alized 
Yn Mrs Heinaaw y oem) retuned to fk wc 
Wis father both were hulled when ship 
blew up 
va, Giovanni J (1725 98) 
cachian adventurer wid writer Vest 
Known for Memoirs of the amizink 
bh he fed im mont «f the Furom mi 





euptale 
Casement, (1868 1916) Sinn Tain 
Jeadcr” Auighted for special sersices 


Qe owing to his anti Rit actnitns 

iu Ger atid in Ir was degraded from 
Fank and crccuted (Aug 1, 1916) 

Oasion, Witham (160) 1706)’ Lng. type 
foundir invented a type face which 15 
UH much used 

Cassell, John (1817-64) Fog publisher 
And temprrin< reformer founder of 
Camuii and Co Ttd son of a Min 
chester innkeeper Ort interested Jum 
self im tempertme ‘Working 5 8 
carpenter im his a town alter 
holding an apporatment as tras clung tem, 
perance lecturer he became « tes and 
‘office merchant Im London atuted a 
Tere, called the Zeetotal dimes thus 

Vint the foundation of the gieit pub 

behing business ot La Bille bauvage 
Jndgate Ball 














Domenveo (1b2>-1712) 
Tt astronomer appointed protessar of 
astronomy at Bologna (1620) director 
Of the Royal Oheervatory Paris (1600) 
discovered the eatellites of Saturn 

apis, Gara Lomgaras (cid ¢2 

hi Be 
‘Rom’ genoral echt computor agaibet 
Jubus Ceaar  tconed Heute mn command 
‘Of the repabliean army after bein. 
defeated by Antony at Phitppi bi 
commandd a seryvit to ball lnm, 
Edouard de (born Ieol) 5 
Reneral’ commander of Ir 2nd wm 
(Aug Sept 1914) orgamired emer 
Renev defence of Vordun (1916) hid 
‘ommands on & front (1017 18) 
Castle, (born 18:8) Fag anter 
‘che array and mack au cahaustive 
seudy of fencing jammed stall of sete 
‘Revew (1885) Bath Comedy 
eure Orchard *) 


822) Brit statesman See for ir 
eat oat oe Gate 
= 
whieh led to bus returement Forengn 
Sec (2812 22) tus unpopularty ao 
peeves ‘upon hus mind that be. 
Gatherine I (1686-1727) Emy ot 
Ran nls hed suoewoe of the 
a 


TL, the Great (1720-98) Cmprew 
Catherine of (1485 1538) Queen 
Of hon dacrkter ‘of Eardiuand and 
Freteliaof Jp) marned Arthar Prince 
ot Wal ‘and subsequently his 
Brother afterwards Hewy Will” abe 
was divorced and i 1533 her marrage 
was prononmod invalid by Cranmer 
he spent the reat of her hfe at Kimbolton 
Catherine of (638 1705) Queen 
‘daughter of John J¥ of Port 
0 1082 was marned to Charles, II of 
nging Tangier a1 mbay a8 
‘returned to 


(234149 Bc) 
vtateaman and 





morabst 
hough a keen prtuiot im 184 was clerteg 


« 
j Merena Pores (06 46 2.6) of Utica 

nace statonman a 
C'the ver 


PY 
Tolired to Utica finding thot 
Avbitants would not op; 

Caltserree, George 1800-88). i rater 

w 
coloer jamea® Wiatates many "well 
Anown works meluding beotts | Waver 

‘and Rarnaby 





Cavan, Proderieh, 10th Ear! of (boro 186 

van, 0 

int ‘soldier commended Gusrdn. chy 
im World War and ister the 14th Army 
Corpe, Cet of Imperial Mottary bait 


Onze, Cowes. at ‘Viscount (born ae 

nu Vamwant ioe, 

Ceetanetss ca Sita de 
i : 


22) appomted Lord wm 1922 
‘and agam im 3024 

Cavell, Edith (1865-1915) _ Brit nurve 
‘attached to im Brusvels shot 


by Ger gurmg World War for helping 
retugers to eseap. 

Cavendish, Frederick Charies, Lord (1630~ 
#2) Int pohtacian shortly after ap 
pomntment as Chict Secretary for Ire 


Hoary (1731 1810) Brit 
mdepends 


Sreral” pases 


the weight of the 


carth 

Cavour, Camille Benso, Count di (1810- 
61) it statesman began life as officer 
2a sangre ermy San mater ot 
prime mater (1852) ‘did much to 
te wmted kingdom under Victor 
Emmanuol 

Caxton, Wallum (14227 91) first Lng 
‘printer 694 

Casley, Sur George (1773 185") rnventor 


‘ab acto} 

Cond, Lerd Hugh Fuehard Heatheote 

1969) Brit politician and solder 

ther of Robert_m House of Commons 

448%5 1906) mem tor Oxford Lu 

mince 1910 Liat Royal Aur Force 1m 
‘World War 


Goad, Hobert, Vmeount (born 1864) Brit 
1526 


CHAMBERS 


gtateaman , son of Marqun of Salisbury , 
MP for’E y daryicbons (1908-20) , 
Mineter_of Bk (1916-18) repre’ 


vented @ Africa at fret mecting of 
‘Asmembly of the Leaguo of Nations at 
Coal, Wilrum, Lord Wusingi "Soe Bartnch 
Gslesune 1 (died 432) suocesded Bomitacs 
isa Pope (422) noted for hrs condemna 
tou of dhe tea of Nestorias and 
sending St Patrick to Ire 
Tope (20) prewomy "an ‘agchorce 
nomly an ancl 
whe formed ad order called the Celee 
Gelber, Alfred (1844-01) Ent compouce 
‘and condactor hus most popular light 


opera was Dorothy produced in 1886 

Catan, Benvenuto (1500 71) It goldemith 
‘and sculptor 1! 

Cordes 534) Baxon cheftam founder 


of W Saxon kingdom 


Cervantes Seavedra, Miguel do (1547- 
Tela erecin of Bpeinicre” Son cf 


an apothecary surgeon had a dis 
tmguwhed army carcer was captured by 
Barbary pirates and pent five years 
m slavery after bemg rat ie 
tettied at Seville and devoted hus time 
mainly to writing dramas in 1605 tho 
first put of Don Quixote ‘appeared 





the second followmg ton year jater 

In Galatea (1585) "| Novelas 
Exemplares (1613) and Viage del 
Parnaso (1614) 


Cetewnyo (dred 1884) biog of Zululand 
revolved ngunst hm iather ‘King Panda 
mm 1856 and took possession of the 
throne becoming tyrannical the Brith 
declived war agatnat hum (1870) _ Cote 
way routed at Ulundi was capturod 
tod brought to Eng "30 1885 fu kine. 
Sup wan Festored ‘bat he wer forced to 
sech “Buin protection “be died at 

owe 

Cizanne, Panl (1839 1000) Fr_portrai 
pore eg ins 
to combsne impressiomst colour and hght: 

cubewian, it Betws (1800 90) Ent, soe! 

ocr! 
Tetormer, anietoeted im, child wellere 
nonce he vamitary reform 

Couulla, Bank Bellont “ae (1855-1905) 
notatie Lr explorer and writer mado 
important. discoveries in “anthropology 


pina Toate 

Chabapine re (born 1878) famous 
Mant, Dass unger of Dessant vtook he 
was for & pennod a shoemaker appeared 
at Dri oe London (1018 and 1014} 
visited Lug agam in 1028 

‘Thomas (1780 1847) Scot divine 


ud political economut impor 

tant part in estabbshing the Free Church 

of Boot ( 1 vidences of Christianity 
Commercial Discourses Politacal 


Economy ) 

Obsmbsrisin, Arthur Neville (born 1669) 
Brit politican younger son of Jove 
Chamberiann entered. part (101 
appomted Director General of Nataonal 
Bervice (1916-17) became Postmaster 
General m 1922 Minuter of Health i 
2023 and agam m 1924 540 

Jossph (1880-1914), Brit 
Liberal Umonust statesman 635 

Chamberlain, Joseph Austen (born 1863), 
Brit ststesman son of Joseph Chamber 
Jaan entered pari, (2802), Lord of 
Admualty (1895-1000) Frmancial Bec 
to Treasury (1900-2) Postmaster 
General (2902-3) Chancellor of “x 
chequet (1003-6 and 1919-21) Sec of 

for India (1916-17) Foreeo 
Sec (1024) 640 
(1680 17-1740) 


Ephramn Ei 
encyclopedist first edition of hus work 
appeared in 1728 

Robert (1802-71), Scot pod 
hsber and writer yi, editor Ci 
ber 2 Journal ‘eatages of Creation, ' 

ge eis yop an, tag, 
hhsber brother of Robert Cham! 
ie) partner im firm of W and B 
ambers whith publuahed ‘ Chambers s 
yelopadia Chambers s = Journal 


Chambers, fir William (1726 96) Brit 
qrehters » bogn ab Stucke of RecutNh 
prrenty goed, in Kew 
Cardens” Somerset’ Hoss and. other 
mansions 


Lac: 
ote. 


CHAMBORD 


Tr prises, som ofthe, eo Ga Berry 
e Duc do 

and grandson of Charles X, on fall of 

Xe TIL unsuccessfully attempted 


Samual de (1507-1636) 
ho founded Quebec, 346, 
‘Chancellor of Chansster (died 1666), Brit 
Ravigator, im 1553 joined Bor Hugh 
‘Willoughby's expedition to ducover 
Rortbvesat passage to India - mado bu 
way to tho White Bre, ind vinted 
‘Moscow, returning from second Moscow 


Pg am 
ter Unitenien presche, reormer. sed 





wniter ; od slavery, but 
Unapproved of sbolt * siotsnes 
mantray, [= From int frrsi-asen, 
ing soulptos , aon of = carpenter, 
became emunent aa & aculptor of busts 
aud was made an HA (1818), the 
admmutration of his bequest, was the 
subject of much crituaum the “bust 
= bie gn 
Shularen ™ group 19 Lichfield Cath Pare 
‘Rotable examples af his work 
Gharles ‘Spencer (born 1888), 
‘anema actor 





Chaphn, Henry, ist Viseount  (1841- 
1928), Brit politician prea of Local 
Government “1sd5"1900) 

Oheppell, William 


l (2800-86), Brit mum 

ister and pablrihes 

Cbareot, Jean Baptuste (born 1867), Fr 
“Antatetic explorer commanded’ ex 
Peditions 1m 1903-5 and 1908-10 
mapped Graham Land, Alexander Land, 
gta, Charcot Land was named after 


tin 
Charlemagne (742-814), King of the Franks 
and Holy emperor, he attacked 
the Saxons, whom he subdued after 4 
‘war of thirty vears captured Pavia, and 
fwsumed crown of Lombardy huiaselt 
774) ym 778 he marched agamat the 
aracons in Sp, and drove them bey oud 
the Ebro, but on hus return home his reat 
{usid, Wis dotoatod at Roncevalies aud 
follower, Roland slain , on Christmas 
Day (800), waa crowned emperor of the 
‘Wentin Rome by LeollI sndsofounded 
Holy Rom Empire, he much devoted 
himwelt to advancement of learmag 
Caria T 1000-49) King of Gt Brit and 
om 1 a 
Tro anveaeded hey father Tamer T (2025) 
dnpltes ‘with “part aie veluclagtly 
a a reluctan 
antag the Petition ‘of Right (1628) 
ruled for eleven without LD po : 
under unfinence of rl of Strafford and 
Archbuthop Laud he resorted to various 
unconstitutonal methods of fillimg his 
exchequer, such aa exaction of ahi 
poner and caured a rebellion io B 
¥," 


‘mpting to foree episcopacy upon 
fe tim 1640. the Long, Part 
met, Strafford waa smpeached aud eae 
cuted, and Laud imprisoned after 
Ins failure to arrest the five members, 
Charles raed hus standard at Notts 
ham, and the Cyyil War beyan the pas! 
Wietones at Marston Moor (1644) 
‘Nareby (1645), and elsewhere, induced 
Charles to surrender, he was executed 
at Whitehall 
Gharies II (1680-85), King of Gt Brit and 
Ine, son of the atter Naseby 
joined, the queen at 1m 1660 
Tendea in Scot and. was crowned af 
Scone (1651), hus defeat at Worcester 
neceantated his return to the Continent, 
‘whero he fed  wandermg life tall recalled 
by, part (2600). hoping to render kum 
seit absolute, froin 1661 he ruled without 
nde 
Ki 


of ti Franks , 
‘the 





(823-77), Holy Rom emperor, 
Wack Prats. called” the 


Lous, 

brother’ Lothaire, “who was conquered 
‘at, Fontenai (841), Charles became hing 
of France (848), and Emperor of the 


‘West (875) 

Charles TIT (832-28), Holy Rom emperor, 
‘hing of the West ‘Franky younger soi 
of ‘the German slected emperor 


esi, acoopted the throne of France 
quia WY dne-20), Naty Rom. empercr, 





Caartes¥ (1500- Bom nd 
Hing of Sp (as Chasis tyson Of Php 
ot imberited. 


the Nether- 
Janda on the death of his father (2506) , 
1m 1519 was electod Fran 


8p and Netherlands to hus son Pluzp, 
and m 1556 that of Ger to hs brother 
erdinand , the rest of tne ite was spent 


Ghatias V1 (1686-1740, Hi 
‘aecond wo af Leopold. 


‘of Rastadt (1714) 
Tenouneed his claim, succeeded to tho 

‘the house of Amtna 
ATLL) after 
‘Serbia and 
pesce of Belgrade 


Rom em 





assistance 

crowned at Frankfort (1742), but I red 

erick of Prus was woo over by Rarly 

ingen "by George fx of Ene 743) 

mmgen 

‘Thus the strugele was docided im favour 
of Mara, Teereaa 

Charles I af France, Ace Charlemagne. 

‘Charles HI (878-929), hing ot Fr_ known as 
“the simple ’’, on of Lous the 
Stammerer the ‘throne was amccesnvely 
‘occupied by Charley the Fat and Ludes 
Count of Farm but on the death of the 


mm 922 
Charlee Tv (1204-1328), King of Fr and 
‘Navarre known as “the Tar” suc 
ceoded hrs brother, Philip the Tall (1822) 
Gharles V_(1337-80), King of Fr , called 
“the Wise", succeeded bu” father 
John (1364) he regained most of the 
territory lost to} na. bY his predecessor. 
he founded the Bibhothéque Royal: in 
Onarioe’ Vi" GSee-1622) Ring of Fr 
succeeded father Charles V_ (1380) 
and was led by hus uncle the Duke of 
‘Burgundy, agsust Phthp van Arte 
velde, leader of the 1 let 
whom he defeated at Rosbecque (1382) 
um 1388 took the gov into his own hi 
but shortly afterward: lost bn reason 
Charles VIL 


i} 


mactive till 
was crowned 
sned his career of ‘tall 1m 1456 
fia 
‘vill (1470-58), King of Tr son 
one Lous KI succeeded (1483) Under the 
yuardianabip of his uster, Anne of Beau 
jou, a war with Germany, Eng, end 
Bp; wan concluded by the treaty, of 
Senha (1493), m 1495 Charles sexed 
‘Naples, to whith he 
‘though ho was victorious st Fornovo 
(2408), he Jost, Naples, and never re 


‘congasred 
Charles TX (1650-70, King of Fr suc 
ceeded bbe brother Franews II (1560) 
the government beng conducted by hs 
mother, Catherine de! Media, the king 
dom was derolated by ¢ relimious war 
‘a peace made m 1570 was o 
sha by the massgere of St Bartholomew 
Charles X (1757-1836), King A 
on ef Lous X¥ , ob abdication of apo 
Jeon I (1814) was regent tor 
BeeeTTIBTG he wsconded the. throgs, 
SGttnter the revolution of July, 1880, 


abdicated 
Charles (Gero!) 1 (1830-1915), King of 
MGiamatan slated prance (1866), crowned 


1527 





pur- 














CHARLES 





fret king (1881), married Chesboth 

of Wied ( Carmen Syha"), 1148, 

1148, 1160, 4161, 1182, 

Guaries I of ‘Spain’ Sec Charles V, Holy 
Rom emperor 

Ghazles HI (1061-1700), King of Sp 
Phuhp iV, succeeded 
fency of his mother 


son of 
1065), under re- 
1m Sohn of Ans- 


ria euned control ‘snd protected the 
muterests of the country , after his death, 
Port secured her dependence, and 


Lows XIV endeavoured to annex the 
Low Countries, and to secure a Bourbon 
aocessor to tle Shroue of Sp but, way 
interposition . 

jer, and Holland. the wetw whicit fol: 
lowed Mnated ful the pence of Ryswck 

Charles TI (1716-86), Kmg of 8p 
younger son of Philp V, axcended the 
throne (1769), Bonrbon league involved 
jum im a war with Eng during whieh he 
Joxt Manilla and other colonies joined 
with Fr in aiding Amer colonia , a 
clove of war Florida and Minorca were 
ceded to 8) 

Charieg 1V (F749-1819) King of Bp , son 
Of the prereding, whom ‘he succeded 
(red) allied buhelt with Fr (1708) 

was _dostroye elon 
‘Tratalgat (1805) forced to abdicate 
favour of Napoleon I (1808) 

Charles VII (1400-70), King ot Swoden , 
drove the deposed king ric from the le 
of Gothiand and in 1449 was olctod 
King of Norway but was oblued to 
Pueld the throne to hus iival, Christan, 

ang of Denmark 

Charles IX (1060-1611), hing of Sweden, 
wis occupied tn constant ware with Den’ 
mark, Poland and Busia 

Charles” X (1822-60), ine of Swoden 
coun to Queen Christina, who abdicated 
1a hie favour (1654) earned on anc 
ccaafal wars against, Poland and Den 


mari 

Charles XI (1655-07) King of Swoden 
aucceoded hua father Charles X (1660) 
and did much to put his country’s affanra 

ordur 

Charles XII (1682-1718), King of Sweden 
300 of Charles XI, whom ho suececded 
(1607) i. 1700 Denmark, Poland and 
Rus alled themselves against lim ‘but 
he defeated tho Danih fleet routed the 
Rus at Saya and thrn proceeded against 
‘Avgustas hing of Poland who wis de 
Jerted and deposed in 1708 he under 
took ® campaign into Rus but was 
defcated by Peter the Greit at Poltava 
(2709) be took refuge with the Sultan 
of Turkey, and returned to Sweden in 
1714 om 1718 mvaded Norwiy, but 
‘was killed at the siege of Friedrichshall, 


1376, 1377 

Charles XUIK (1749-1818) hing of Sweden 
al Norway, prostumed Fink (800), 
a1 fe proscription of his nephiw 
Bat ie APY cence 
Sweden (1814) 

Cuarles XIV (1763-1844) King of Iueden 
and Norway Jean Baptute Jules 
Bernadotte, ton of a lawytt of Pau 
entered Fr ‘army (1780), winning favour 
with Bonaparte was mide muster of war 
(too) muarahal of 11 (1804), elected 

rown Prince of Sweden (1810), and as 
regent had uo emall share sn the over 
throw of Napoleon, 1 1818 succeeded 
Charles 210 

Guarles XV (1826-72), hing of Bweden, 
succeeded to throne (1850) memorable 
for hus pal reforms , painter and author 
of some, merit 

Charles (1771-1847), Austrian soldier and 
arehduke, third ‘som of emperor Leo 
pelt TE, “condurted, campmens, sgalnrt 

r_repibhe and Napoleon, appointed 
commander in chief of the Aurtrian 
armies (1796) 1m 1809 he checked the 
Yr. nt Aspern Lasting, ‘but, Napoleon 
crossed the Danube and defeated him 


at Wapram 
‘Edward Louis Philip Cesimir 
Stuart (1720-88), the “ Young Pretender,” 
grandson of James II of Ing, and son 
of James, the ” Old Pretender *’, m 1745 
he made an attempt to gain the throne 
ture, andy efter’ iotory nt Proton pans 
abie, and, after 9 viotory at pans, 
marched ‘into Sug sa far an Derby 
but was forced to retrace hus stepe 














CHARLES 


defeated at Culloden im the same jour 
Specs wee 
escapedto lr <ompelied to leave 
country by the terms of the peace 
‘of Aix la Chapelle £1748) ‘he spent the 
a 
a 
rons myentor of first hydrogen 
loon 926, 987 
Cuarles Martel (620 * 741) Frantosh raler 
defeatid the Saracens at Tours (732) 
Rrandfather of Charlemagne 
Charles the Mold (1483 77) Duke of Bar 
gundy succeeded 19 1467 for mast of hus 
Telgn at enmity with Lown XI of Fr 
‘unanccessfal mm Ine expedition agamst 
‘the Swiss bo was alain whilst endeavour 
ing to ae, the town of Nancy 
Charies tha Good (10847-1127) * count of 
‘Flanders son of Camute I\ of Denmark 
mucceeded Baldwin VT (1119) 
Charlottes (born 1806) Grand Duchew of 









Tuxemburg | succecded to throne on 
abdintion of her elder stern 1919 
(76s isin)” Fre writer and pontiean 

‘Patie during early part of the 
volition “im 171 said to, Amer 
returned the follow! und took 


refuge in Tondon where he remand 
tall 1800 under the Bourbon dynasty 
he wax ambassidor to miny countries 


and fy 182¢ was foreign mumster 
efued to take the ont, to Tours 
‘and was imprivourd mm 183 








om te prone ntylist bie (luet works are 

cm Atala aud = The Genius of 
Chastity 

Chatham Wilbarn Pitt, 1st Esti of (1708 

7H) Brit statesman became member 

of part in 1735 attaching Inmself to 


the soppowtion pronp under the, Prince 


th 
Ferm tnd Newcastle war made ey 
master of the forces a post which he lost 
Chroust hin anti Hanovenan ‘speochos 
fas Secretary of State 1m 1756 and again 
in 1757 under Noweastie he carried on 
‘war waniunt Tr with aie it success: but on 
the arte ion of Georme LIT he was forced 
fo ruign) m 1760 wis crated Parl of 
Chatham and continued to unm @ 
Pohev of conchation towards Amr 
a hue enwzaged he sunk down an 
ft of apoplary from which ht neva 
recovered 
» Thoras (1752 70) Tne port 
wud letckory forget carly displived + 
taste for antlgustice and poctty winch he 
Induiged by fabpating literary forgeries 















of winch the Bowley Poems are most 
catbrated there be pretended to hive 
dicovered in some chests in St Mary 


Hideliffe at Brutal went to London 
where reduced to starvation he did 


Er OD ay goo 
Geottrey ime 
im "the son af @ London vintner he 
ame 10 1347 a pagi in the houm hot 
ot the Duchess of Clarence srved in 
the army in 1 aud was token prsomcr 
101369 in 1372 wassent ona commercial 
mission to Tt after his rcturn 
held © number of pubhe pots which 
secured Inm a comp tence till hm death, 
he war also ouaxonally tent abroad 
ou royal service he wrote Trowdus and 
the House of Fame the Legend of 
couse me 
Good Women and numerous other 
Pams but, his great work lb the * Can 
bury Taloe 


‘Obelmstord, Freodens Jc 
Gan Gor eae tan oy 
% lan: 
Gov of N 8 Wales (1900-13) Viceroy 
of india, (1910-21) Furst, 
Jord ofthe Admaralty nthe fiat Labour 
vt 
Cherabea, Mare Lag (1760-1843) La 
gomporer | after vinting 
1783. settled 1m. Paris eid there wrote 
many operas Les Deux Journéer (1800) 
‘the mort famous “he publinhed a 
Ne on counterpomt 
‘Dormer 


Ean cf (1004-1779) Bot neeoee, 

author end patron of uterature educated 
SE Cambridge, he succeeded to tie tee 
im 1726 and’ attached humeelf to the 
Prince of Wales im 1728 he went as 











Ciuchans, Georgy 
ae, Saree 
SS ae eceee 





Wiles (002-44) Fog 
he was ded to, bjure 
join lege at 
Dou  mduced by Laud to return 
he agua embraced hus former faith and 

pnblished the of Protestants 
Eieiny “adca with the king in the Civil 


divine 
Protestantism 


War was taken ‘by the 
Inimentanane and died im captivity at 
(hichester 


Chrppandale, Thomas (died 1779) Lag 
calinct maker he mide bevutifal churs 
«abmets and bookcases his best works 
tem, juccd between 1734 and 1760 

‘Choate, Hotess (1842 1 3917) Amer 
‘diplomat. and lawyer leading advocate 
of Amer bir ambassador to Gt 
int (1899 1905) “delegate to Hague 
International Peace Conference (1007) 

(Chopin, Frédéme Prangou (1810 o Polish 

onbuwen Wasa) 1549) hing of De k 

an " nmr 
‘ouguered eweden Tad) euch fo 
Cougue ‘muc 
inptove’ the contituon of ‘hu peo 
‘wax dethroned by the nobles in 1 a 
after nme years of txile he riturned to 
Norwty but was made prisoner and did 
a can vis"? 1648) King of Denmark 

Chruteab q 
and Norway snccecded bis father 
Irederuh 1 Yaseey ‘founded the to of 
Christm: fitted out 2 magnificent 
fect alout ray domestic 

Teform, and evtablished the commerce 

ot lus country teking port m the 

Thuty Years War he was defeated by 

dally 1m 1628 he also suffered some joase, 

at the hands of the Swedes 

bari V (1646 99) OD ptt estore k 

Norway weak ruler 
ame sgunst Sweden was upiaccessfu) 
orstnn IX (188 1906) King of Denmark 

«cended the throne in 1863 as @ result 

of bw wer wth Pruv and Austria the 

duchies were lost (1864) hos ier 

‘Alexandra marned the Prine of 

who later became Edward VII 
cantas X (born 1870) hing of Denmark 
tothrone n1912 =the tallest 

EE ceen ot 5 

sweden 

succoeded her father Gustivus Ado) 

phus (1632) abdicated im favour of her 

comm Chsrles Gustavus (1604) ded 
im poverty at Rome 
‘Chryseatom, 














CLEMENCEAU 


war with ThA and scted ss war 
correspondent 1m various other cam 
3 entered parl as Comervative 
im 1900 and returned as Laberal m 1906 
Fut Lord of Admuraity (1911-16) 
Muster of Manitions (1625-18) ap- 
mated Beo for War (1918) Colonial Bec 
ey sppomted Chancellor of the 
aehequer in 1925 to 
pauth va Proton" 
Churelult 


Cater Glly (267) 37 
ie Gal (21-0 E sean 


(1717) etc bre im 1780 became poct 
ureate in1740appeared his Apology 
ene ‘Tulbus (106-48 2 c) Bor 
a, 
stateamsn orstor philosopher and 
author began bis publ career 0 77 
and became pleader in the law courts 
reputation estabhshed by speeches 
against Verree was made wdile In 60 
pretor in 66. and 1m 63 was elected 
consu) hws vigour m putting down the 
of Catahne gamed hum tatle 
of of ather of his country im 52 went 
as gov to Cilcu he sided with the 
senate and afterwards with Pompey 
sqummt ‘Cesar bat submitted to the 
latter after Pharsalus and retiring to 
he Teale villa he apent his time in 
hiterary work Ins defence of Cesare 
murderers and the Philppic oration’ 
duwrected aginst Mark vintony Ted 
to hi proscription he waa murdered 
cad” Camponder, Huy “Dist, (1040 ¥ 90) 
F, a, 
Sp natsonal hero sided Sancho of 
Castie agamst hus brother Alfonio 
King of Aragon but on the death of 
Sancho acknowledged Alfonso as kag 
of Castile lost favour with Alfonso 
Fetued from. Court fighting against 
the Moors he won the reputation of 
the Champion of Christendom invaded 
\tieneis {ide} and euiablitned ie 8 
Sippecnauty for ruled there 
tab hus: Seati muperooe dramas have 
eae written round hw name 
Ounabue (1240 1802") Florentine parnter, 
whose real name was Giovanm Gual 
fer ene royal of pasting a Iter 
diapes maank' etiiourcen, ‘peobebly 
an 
eee th Work remain 
‘Lvorus Qunotius (510 taped 
Oye T Bom atator ater being + 
consul. was summoned from ths plow 
take office as dictator — subjugat 
Zqunns and returned to. hs fare 
was agata dictator fora short timo i his 


aaron (1728-1808) Fr pores 
at ‘Voltaire 6 yee, Hast of 
of (1s00— 
74) ihe wate 


4s 3 member of the Long Parl o 
‘the arbotrary govt of Charles 1 but after 
wards etteched bimself to his couse 
went to Jersey m 1846 and there 
hu History of the Bebellion 
lowed Charles II in hie wandenngs be 
came Lord Chancellor | returned with 
Charles 1m 1060 when he was mado a 
BET p.tgran vere later he withdrew to 

Continent to wvoid impeachment 
sn died at Ronee, ese) it 

Glarkyon, Thomas 940) Eng pl 
nthroput did much for the cause of 
anti avery sopecully in Brit W In 

tee 

Glaudins I(10 3 0-a D 64) Bom emy 


nephew of Tiberius succeded Cal 
AD 40 became tyranmeal through the 
miluence of bis ‘Messabne 


wards marred hes iec8 pina a 
inaned im Songtest Bret began 


ony, ‘deur ~1858), Amer orator and 
‘tesman educat for the Iaw in 
Heit entered the Elouse ot Hopresont 
faves of which he was seven times elected 
Speaker supported parted the war with Gt 
tary mo the nogotatone Desay, the 
ma the 
frosty ot Ghent Coe ended the war 
ast i) spoke strongly in opposition to 
Clemenessu, Georges Benjamin Engice 
{born 1841) Jr statesman and jour 
naist elected to Nations! Assembly 
(873) and Chamber of Deputies (1376) 


(CLEMENS 


as leader of Radical Republicans earned 
the nickname of * Tiger ” by overthrow. 
tng munnatriee » rejected by, slectorste 
2890), be parsed hus jourmalatic career 

years, elected to br Senate 
leon ‘became successively Minster of 
Intepior and Premier (1906) . ud term 
of ace ay a1 lasted from 1017-20, 


prdure, 281. 
Sanaa! Langhorne (1835-1910) 
ay alee Pope, previow! 
01 
“Arehbualiop of Narbonne, eieveed Pope 
(is00), auouited “Charles” of “Anjou 
conquer the kangdom of Napler 
Orpreriounly Archushop of Bordeaux” ea 
a 01 
Ploeted Pope m 1908? abolahed Order of 
312) 


jected 
the Teny 
‘Glament VET (Gano de” Medial) (1475 
1834) Pope, elected in 1528 eided alter- 
nately with’ Prancss T and Charles V, tall 
the macking of Bome by Coustable do 
‘Bourbon (1627) compelled hun to make 
terms with the latter , refused (0 drvorce 
Hoary VIIT of Eng ‘trom Catharme ot 
‘Aragon ind so ceused separation 
‘Church of Ling trom Rome pretwre, 197. 
Gamont XIV (1705-74) Pope, elected 1m 
(126 « suppromed order of Jesuits 
(09-90 %0), Queen of Eg 207. 
Geicarel, James (1831-70), Scot 
eon uated for as work ones 
‘the kinetic theory of ot guaey and the 
ene ae oo), aad 
ot USA, mn 1892 elected gov of New 
‘ork wtate , obtained preadency (1884) 
lhe was detéated by the republican can 
didate (1888), but re-elected (1802) , 
tus (setion in’ the, Vencsuelan depute 
teusod friction, with hag , retwred 


caine le Be 
ford, Jean, is e102) ng baptat 
miter and pohtiesn, 
Wobect Baroa Cvs of 
wi fougdes of Sat Rinpar i I 
pags Artic 1819-61), 


* tnavalted uth on the Cod 
AGS an" easumner andor the Board at 
Sater from 1838 until hon deat 
trumele, Neught Avuieth 

coma (a8s il), ingot, the Franke 
roeeoded a the tataane | a) 
gonquere rr, anche 
Fane, which be made | his sapital 
‘subdited the Alamannt and other tribes , 
through the efforts of Clotulda, ut vate 
he way converted to Chrutianity m 496 

RSs John Robert (born 3800), Br 

bow politician, as a boy worl 

Sutton | tactory .  mucceeded ‘Lord 
Bhondda ss Food ‘Controller (1918) 
when frat Labour Govt was formed 
(1924) waa appointed Lord Privy Beal 
4nd deputy leeder of tho Hoilse of 
Commons 

Cobbett, Wilbam (1702-1835), Brit pob- 
tuowd and ‘reformer , after vome years 
spent on ee ra tarm he enlisted in 

the army, vit i service in Nova 


us ducharge, went to 















Ehdpbs Journahstie 
career’ returning. to" 'Une Eat ee) he 
founded The Weekly Political Reputer , 


suffered imprisonment because of his 
‘wntinga im this journal, entered Pati 
(1882) 

Gal Richard (1804-68), ‘Brit. uberal 


‘atatesman, 1 na 
(840-1917), Amer ‘Soahemman end 
showman, served through Civil War 


aa scout in U8 army, undertal 
supply meat to workrhen oo ng 
Kansas-Pa: Bly, he killed over 


{800 budtsioss in‘ one year, ence hi 
tuckname , after numerous 
Spun Indiana he toured Amer Sond 
furope with his Wild West ner 
ake, te Reward {85% 1684), Heng, pte 
politician , called Bar 7a) 
Secale Soliewor-Goneral (1502) ae 
tarney-General C508 snowed ai 
‘harshness 1. Earez, Raleigh, 
Bartana bataee sr dis 
Pleas s, (18085 ‘through opponng ‘James 


Te claim to’ oxercus ves he 
wan deprived of his appointments 
(1610), bu last years were spent in 


St aon of famual Bay- 


‘and eva < 

s early yeas in 
Be tate ‘whence ‘he went to 
Hed t "wander ifer iting noel 

2 mt 
POriry> cmetiy beautiful eounete and 
ried,” and contributing essays to 
Samuel Tayler (1772-188), 
qritie and : 





Eabylime 
Colendge-Taylor, Seowal 1875-1013) Eog 


muncal comporer best work was 
the, setting to mame of Loneteliow's 
Hawatha “ 
Colst, Jahn (1467 »-1519), Rng theologian, 
wtusated at Ontord” travelled such 
ebroad, was made Dean of t Paul 


11505), ‘and founded St Pauls school 
ole Cy RR Ra 
‘Hagnenots after d 


ae ra (i660). poses were ot 
leat mm massacre of 
Bartholomew 


Colleoa "Buriclorames (1400-75) It 
‘soldier of fortune mm wervice of 
‘Venue, hm statue by Verroceho in 
YVemice, considered to be world’s tnest 

cotter, obs Chore 1850), Eo, punter 

at 
best-known paiptingy are 
ve ‘ot Henry, HU 
‘Cheat ” , 


ont ote ‘Jeasa (1891-1920) Brit merchant 
‘entered part (1880), 

Med thres eres od. a cow” 

obama woot, Cultbert; Baroa (1760-1610) 
‘Bre sdmral, entered Day m 1701, 
ge.oretated with Nelson of the WT 

hes (1789-4), 8nd 20 formed, las 
Howe's Tctory (Ayo, on Neltons 

ore 

death peeame commander tt chief | 
coins, Micheal (1890-1922), ir states 
ne, ran Fess. meraber’ of House. cf 
Cominons (818 22) | appointed bead 
of provisonsl govt ‘Free Btate 
(igh 1922), hulled in smbunh (Ang 


2) 

Collins, Willae (1824-80), Eng povest » 
‘called to the Bar (1851), becom 

clone frend be ‘contribu 

Touch of his finest work to Hour Acid 

rear Rownd  (* The 
“No Nami”, 








Chrutonber fate TiG00), Tt 


fess ne 
Columbus, Draco 71528), cldeat son 
‘ee aap 


CONNAUGHT 


Ferdinand (1488-1589), son of 
Chestopher Columbus, whom ¢ arom 
ed on tus fourth voyage, wrote 

raphy of hus father 
(born 1045), Eng iter. 

¢ , Blade 
5 (as7s-25) rat 
the prints and drawings in Brit Museum 
1884-1912) “te ‘of Yandor “and 
cate, Ke edrnon of RL 

Btevetnou's works), 37 
Combes, Emile (1835-1021), Fr stateamaan , 
Promier (1908-5) , a law up: 
prosang Felipous’ orders ‘and. worked 
successfully to veparate the Church and 


Comunes, Philippe (ads +2511 9, 
"Pr mustorten fhe edltorent of Charios ths 
Bold of Burgundy , transterred his ver- 
¥ices to Lous XY of Fr, who made him 
Lord of argenton, ha * Memours” 
form the most valuable hutory of the 

HeDe 

Commodus, Locius Aurelius (4p 161- 
192), Hom emperor succeeded hiv 
father Mares Aurelius m 180, and aban- 
doned himself to every form of cruclty 
und vice he was, qanahsinated 

Compton, Reward (18541018), ng actor 

in of He + frat appeared 
ne 
omedy Company 

‘Mackenne, the writer, 

19 hiv eon and Fay Compton, the actress, 


lus doug! 
Compton, Henry (1805-77) Rna actor, 
father ot kdward Compton , most suc: 
CEE aT io 
ke 
Sopher founder of Poutivivm expelled 
fromg schon! for esaing reeny of pal 
made acquarntance of Saint 
hg socal Hnker (818) and wan preuth 
anguenced by, is tea 
eaung wrth te ‘hiloeophy apponred i 


Canis, Louls 1 de Bouton, Preae of (1530~ 

0), ir general and Huguenot jeader 

together “with Coligny, bo ted the 

Hosuencte dung the Fuga of Charles 
‘Tas ghak at battle of Jarmac 


Lous I da Bourbon, Prinee of 

ome Fr general, called the | Great 
nde’ , routed bp at Rocroy ree 
at Dunkak (0646), at Lens 
through giving offence to 
the Queen he suffered w year » wapesone 
a (1650), when released ‘thie 

ronde rebellion, but waa forced 

on fiee to Flanders appointed com 
mander m chief of the bp. forces he 
waged war against his count en aD 
Flanders a_year after iis defeat at 
Dunkirh im 1638, bie rank in Fr was 
restored to him "succeeded Turcane os 
commander in chief of Fr forces (1675) 

Condorest, Marie Jonn Caritat, Marquis de 


Ry aad ater 
at Combric 





rs Dray? iene” 
founded 
fr cape 











(1743-04), Fr mathomaticusn,  philo- 
Sopher and revolutionst , while member 
of the lative Aaseinbly md the 





Leg 
foundatiou of Fr educational system , 
took powcn to eocape the guillotine 
tise usse dan Tableau Historique dee 

dq 1’Keprit Homart ”) 

(651-479 BC), Chinese philo- 
Cotopher, founder of Contucimou, "utter 
cage Jeace epent mn traveling through 
what wt now the empire of China, 

Ing vurtue and voctal order, returned to 
Lu where he was appointed to importaut 
state poste , effected moral and eal 


improvements, freeing the poor from 
oppreenon, and emp! revenues to 
vance commerce, banished through 


intrigues, he retired tox remote valley, 
and devoted his last days to the comple- 

on and revision of hw literary ia 

br dh are e70-1 72). 

drar at Bt 20 he went to ‘Tndon to 
way law, but soon began to write 
ay ranks a6 ane of greatest comedy 
re = Double Dealer, 1004, 
1605, The Way of the 


ae, Duke s ped 1850), 
Eng. prince, son 
tonsa tered errroated 
fn ata, es theden (1874); 
tere service ia anace (1870), and Ea, 
ee eeeiener haces ot Eas « 
Seig-maranal (1002), Inspector-General 


CONNAUGHT 


Gyo Gov Gen ot Canada (1911 


Cena, Proce Arthur of (born 148%) 
‘Bri catered “army (1901) 
ned Cousin Altsandra Ducheas of 
eiged a Tr during, Woria 
Wer ntired om army (1019) 
pgitimted,Goy Gen ot b Atrca (3920) 
Ralph (barn pame 
ornate W Gordon ‘Canadien ‘mistion 
Sy Sod’ sovdat worked “enone 
Iumabermen and miners tn Rocky Mts 
CTheaky uct" c Cameron) 
Conrnd Hl (080 1090) Holy hem em 





der of Franoonian line 
Genred HIT (1003 113.) Holy Mom em 
or founder of Hobcortaufen ne 

jar of 2nd ( rusade (1148 4.) 
Osnrad IV (1228 54) Holy Rom emperor 
nou of Frederick 11 ected king (1287) 
Conrad (oriminally Kerseniowski) Joseph 
(1857 2024) emg novelnt born in 
Poland nursed in Hint merchant wer 


vice ( Youth the Nigger of the 
Daratus, — Chance ‘Almavar a 
Folly) 

Constable, John (17"¢ 1897) ng and 





cape pra ‘suffolk. snller 
at tre followed lus father # trade 
Dut attractul the native of Bir Gore 
Deaumont and so 1799 beesmo s student 
af thy Roy Acad called founder of 
modern «hoot (che Valley J xrma 
The Hey Wain The Comnficid 
Sahwbury Cathedral) 
1 Rom emrcror called _ the 
Great, (.08? 317) was in Brit 
a the. tumme Condantuas hus father 
‘and was proclaimed emperor 
the army thero after defeating Maxcn 
taus in 412 wir wcknowledged 18 emperor 
of the Weet Litmus of taming, empuc 
of the aut war br vin, out betwen 
the two princes Teme was wun in 
224 and Constantine Fecame emp ree 
of the Jaawt ula in 330 11 moved seit of 
to Byeautium which be renin 1 
omstantinoph —aweemthd the first 
@ineral council of Niet (3.5) 
Cepsiantine RINE (1504 141) last Byzan 


Constantine t (1868 1028) in of Greece 
mucceded Is futher Geerwe 1 (118) 
spdiested (1022) 

Cosk, Frederick A (horn 180s) Amer 
Arctie | caploter accompamed, {4x79 

rpelition as surtean (1892 02) 
aslended Mt Mchin's (108) ¢lumed 
discovery of North Pole (100) 

Cook Captam dames (17-4 °)) Ene ev 

Cote: air ‘Wallen Fothergul (1806 0) 
hg cletrical cnginecr constructed 
fst tek graph Ime 

Coo vin (born 1872) JOth pres 
of US A 1805 

Cooper, James Ferumore (178) 1831) 
“Amer novehst after sia year servic. 

SS wary ears ORE foment 

wn aud 68 stones (Lhe 
br "the Puct ‘The Last of the 
esas 


Gnoper. Peter (L7OL 1885) Amer mtr end 
hil tathropiat 








bult fret locomotive 
fe the Tom Thumb 
(1830) 
us, Nieolas (1478 1543) Polish 
aattonomer 163. 
Ooguahin,, Renae Crustant (1641-1909) 
‘famous of modirn ir actor 
iy pee ese oe hewn 
Obariotis (708 94) Yr revole 


mie 
(1864 1924) Brit novebst 
many melodramitt, romances 


of religious | andertone 
irr of Two Worlds Tee 
va i. Master 
Christian 


Corfalanus, ares Mareras (sth cent 2 ¢) 
Hom patrican who banished trom 
Rome ‘led an army against the city 
but was induced by hu wife and mother 
fo forgo bw vengoance and retrain from 

bhakespeare « 
one's "Pierre (1006-84), Fr dramatat 

Cerndhes, Petar vou (1784-1807) Ger 

founded Munich schoo! of art 


painter 
and revived mural painting ( Last 
Judgment ) 


Amor 





Corawalis (1738 1805) 

Tet general enreredariay {050) 
Ih surrender at Yorktown 1781) 
clos 1 Amer War of In: ence 
Gov (en of India (1796 1806) 

Cornwalhs, Sir Willem (1°44 1819) Brit 


uatered navy (1755), fiero of 


carmel Seka Preven 


herox cope eee nd 
‘wounded on hus et dormg 
eee 2” gallant ee ae ee os 
thumonsiy awarded ‘the 'V = 
i700 1875) Tr 


1899 1916) 
gene 


ee 100) Eng tor and 
rnventor 

ier wed roller 

Se lets EE ead Et 


dda 1 7R6) 

comes Erode. (eas "san Sp ex 

odin, WSS Heel ey 
Ire ntti sppamnted pros 


1923) 
Conta Sur Machael Andrew (1808 81) 8p 
Eng. ‘and conductor beeatue 
Mader of the Hindel festival (1899) 
Jus beet known oritoties are Seaman 


and dh 
Coster, Lourens (13707 1440) Dutch 
printer said by the Dutch to have been 


Inventor of typography about 1423 
 Bushard (1742 1821) Dog painter 
celebrated for his eaqauite mumatures 
Cotman, John Sall (1782 1842) 1 ng Iv Jana 
bc ype painter famous for his wat 
calvary” he two sons Shien Raman 
‘and Joseph John also noted for ther 
landscapes 
Cotton, Bir Robert Broce (1571 1632: 
Tne’ ant created baronet (1611 
hun Valuable library of MBS and records 
wis placed on Brit) Museum (153) 


outlook on hfe 
‘The Tater 
the Thangs that Pass 
pe Gosiare (isle 77) Fs fare 
INApe at upter founder 
modi Pa reuPacboat { ‘Combet of the 
Stise ‘Woman witha Parrot 
Gourlony, Beruard (19°7 1683)" fr" chosund 
who diecovered iodine 
Counn, Vister (1792-1887) Ir philosopher 
food. work an roorganiring FT public 
wm reorgamring 31 public 
School aywters (1890, 48) 
amma! (1601-87) Lng mesto 
tant engraver mide detieate comes of 
works by Lawreace Landscer Mallase ct 
Coatia Thomas (1785-1822) Brit banker 
Gereloped goldemith Srni of John C ump, 


bell mto great buwness of Coutts aut 
Co im London 


1486» 1560) Eng tram 


1852) 
Iuced many 
Oowiey, ‘Abrabera (1618 67) hag’ poet 

nd casey at ‘espoused Royalist cause 
jurine ‘neglected by Chari 
{1'ater Boworataon “beat known works 
arg gine Mutresn love verses” and 


one Ret MRR APA Boe pot, 











CRUIKSHANK 


Gomg to the Hayfield 
‘The Church of Bettwis y Coed ) 

Cox, Richard | (1600? 61)” Frotodtant 
} fayourite of Cranmer end 


po le eas 


reign waa wy 
Hnaabeth de com] 

Grube, "George 754 1992) Eng, poet. 
was curate of Aldebr depicted 
County le ‘neoaes mont, tatehaly 
called by Byron Natures aternest 

ater ‘and her _ best Tales in 

ene ‘The Parish Beguter  ) 

Graig, Lasut Col Ser James (born 1671) 
Te’political leader entered pari (1006) 
Prime Miniter of WIE (1921) 

Cranne} 











Laas (1472 1863), Ger parnter 
and ey under of Saxon schoo! 
crotied craiture painted several 


ther 
crlgmer ‘Trhemas (1180-1656). Archbih 
Steary WH by furthering his diver 
eury 10g waree 
from Catherme of Aragon 
Hamat (1555)" & Kean Proteseent and 
Fraloun Storsoee ‘be wae tmprecued 1 
the Tower of Tendon on the asoesaon 
wea burnt at the stake im 
Salond tor heresy 
Crawiord, Fraps Manon (1854 1909) 
‘Amer ‘novebst born in It wrote re 
tmarkabie first novel Mr Isaaca deat 
mg with occurtusm, 
get A Cigarette Maxor «Romance ) 
Cransy, Sir Edward (1612 78) tus 
‘torn chief justice of Ceylon (1860 70) 
G Fun Deauiva Heities of the 
orl 
Growe, Robert © Crawe-Milnes, ist Mar 
tat (oorm 1858) “rit statesman 
heut Ire (1802 5) Lord 
Fen of tho Council (1005 8 $015 16 
Sec of State for the Colonies (1008, 10) 


a han foes 
Counc (1917) 
caus, Pranowseo (1619 190i) It atatonman 
one of makers of modern It hel 


Maro and Garibaldi premier (1 
91 1891 90) 
rose, {born 1868) It philoso 


er exertid great mfiuence on modern 
ote Philosophy (Philosophy of 


ou 8 IS 6 m0 last long of Lycdhe 
Oremeraiod sarees (660. nc) conquered 
the Gk critics m Asia Minor but waa de 


wed of his crown by Cyrus King of 

1 n HOD 
Crome John (1768 1821) landscape 
a howe 


unter and otcher | ongn 
jecorator most of his paintings are of 
senery round Norwich ( Mouseliold 
Heath, Chap Tield” Norwich) 





Cromer, Evelyn Earl of (1841 1917) 
Bat ‘statesmananddiplomitist directed 
ind Feorgenrred J govt while 
Brit spent (1688 1007) called maQer of 
modern (Modern Egvpt 
crosagiens Bemus] (1759 1827) Eng 
m 
ventor of spinning mule 1 
Cromwell, Okver 1590 "1658 ‘Bog punten 
soldier and stal 
Cromwell ‘Rishard MG620-2712) Sra. gon 
of Olver Cromwell Lord Protector 
(Sept, 1658 May 1650) 
‘Thomas {1385 1540) asl, of 
Essex Brit statesman entered Car 
dinat Wolsey « service ax confidential 
oervant (1684) i, after Wokey 8 tall took 
ervice with ‘YI "bocame his 








trusted minster ‘the rayal 
anthority end ax the king 1 viceregent 1m 
ecclemastical mattern the 
Shonasterres and furthered the Reformed 


doctrines created Rarl of Kesex (1539) 
fell into dmfavour through attempting 
to umte Henry m an alliance with the 
Protestant prices of Ger was arrested, 
charged with nigh treason and beheaded 


Hull 
‘Fist (18407-1011) Boer 
oa, Be Jamewon sustecs ties) oe 
rendered te Lord Roberts at 
Dery 900) _ imprmcned on & Holona 
Groskee, Bn” "Willm {1882-1919) Bog 
chemist and i i” 


physicut 
[1792-2871 
Gratabeank, George (1792 neces? Sea 


CUMBERLAND 


trated come of Dickens a works and those 
of Seott Goldymth and Ainsworth 


‘Augustus, Duke of 

(1721-65) Sed son of George II of 

Se shed for Is courage 

on the batiieteld, behaved with grest 
cruelty at Culloden Moor where 

Conard fr “Sacmel, Bert (1767 1885) 
Dng "shy born Nove Seota, 
founder of Canard steansaly 

Gone, Same Balouowaes’ thorn 1867) 
Fr phymcut born m Polind 391 

Curw, Piarre (1859-1008) Fr pbysicet 
co chscoveror of radiam 381 

Gurne, Geo Sir Arthur Wilham (born 1875) 
Canadian general served with distinc 
faomin World War ‘sppomted comman 
der of Canadian Corps (1917) 

Gurne, Bit Donald (1825-1900) 
shipownet fad Dohtoaa, founded 
Castle’ tine (16e2) "atualgamated with 
‘Union Lune (1900) MP for Perthshire 
aioe and for W Perthshire (1886- 


Kedleston, Nathaniel, 
one, Matguess (1850 1925) But Con 
tervative nriterman Gov Gen of Tus 
(1899 1905) Member of Imperial War 
Cabmmet (1916) Leader of House of 
Lords (1916 1924) Boreign Seo se 

Cuver, Baron (1760 183. 
Maburalist ‘pioneer in Relmontology 
studied zoology while holding tutorship 
at Caen (1788 94) conceived ides of 
new ciasaificateon of animals based on 
comparison of fo sls with living species 
held jous profeworstips in Paris 
‘iuted Eng m 1818 nd the neat 
veat Jous AVIIE made him mumster 
of the interior 

Guy "Albert (1620 91) Dutch landscape 
Painter” most of hes finest pictures are 
in the National Gallery (River Beene 
with Castle) 

the Great (eros 600 528 0) 
founder of Persivn empire umited 
Modia ond Pera (049) conquered 
Lydia (40) and ‘abvion (00) Ged 

onl feage Gali 20), 

mg 

lawicoowfall plotting 

tana hun elder beer ee 

yauwod a large army ond marched agains 

lum’ but waa defeated and stun at 

ray, Wael (1701, 1857) Austnan puamst 
o 

‘compoter toacher of Liszt prano 

forte exercnes atl much used’ preture 





D 
Dal Bigar Vmomt, 1st Baron (born 
1857) Bint hnancier and diplomat 
financial adver to Txyptan 
(1868-38) |, Sppomnted Brit mirweador 


to Berhp (19. 
‘Lous Jacques Mandh (1780- 
1881) ‘Fr painter @nd_ ph; im 
entor of photography by the danuerre 
ont ¢ process in Which he wad amociated 
N Nye 
Daimiat, Gotised (1834 1900) Ger en 
anvented the Datmler motor oat 


engine 
‘Dalhoune, Ramaay, Sth Earl of 
(77o-toss) Ent olaier and aduum 
‘one of Wellington s generals mn 
the Pemnaular War and et Fraterioo 
Lieut Gov of Nova Scotia (181¢ 20) 
Gov Gen of Canada (1820-28) founded 
Dalhousie Curvernty 


Delhomme, James Andrew Beoun 
40th Wael end iat Marquis of (1812, 
soldier and adminstrator Gov 
Gen of Inte (ladb-58).ennened Pun 
Yb and other tative Staten cazried out 
ible works 
Delton’ Sonn (1zes-1e44) Ene chemut 
dusooverer of the Atome 
fheoly © clout blod bunsetl he gave 
the earllest account of colour blundnesa 
or Daltomsin 
Demusn, Father (1240-80) Belgian, prict 
musnonary to the lepers of Molo 
Hawausn Tus died of leprosy 
Damour, Witham (1052-1715) king _bue 
sand explorer buceaneering mm 
central and BAmence and i indos 
670-88) sent by £0g Adwuralty 
(1099) to explore comsts of Australia snd 





‘ene 


Kew Guinea, privatecring im Sont 
Bes (1703 7) “when marooned 
Alexander of Bob 


‘son Crasce) on uland of Juan Fernan 
dez wrote accounts of lus voyages 
Dendale, Baneo (1120? 1206) Dore of 


Person captured onsfantunopie (320) 
and established the Latin Empire : : 


‘Daruel, Aranut (died 1199) ‘most famons of 

troubedours a Enight of Fetieced 
he'was attached to the Cour of Sichesd 
Geer de Lion” invented the verve form 


Dena ‘Sigiren (1265-1321) Ttalan poet 


Jacques (1750-04) Fr 
Dig Ouen SR te ot Loe 


XVI became Munster of Justaco among 
leaders of the Mountasn in Xatuonal Cos 
sntion 1p cresting revo 
Ttonary tnbumal and" an. Srginel 
member of Committee of Public Safety 
oppoved the Terror and was guilotined 

Dans I the Great (died 485 Rc) bing of 
‘Perms son of Hytaspes he dethroned 
fhe meurper Gaumets and beeame long 
m pared Babylon and conquer 
Thrace and Macedoms sent two armies 
to Greece to avenge the destruction of 
Bardes by the Athentans the frst of 
which was ‘on Mt Athoy and 
the second at Mirathon (490) 

Darms Tl (died $30 Bc) King of 
Persia the last of the Achememan ine 
ne was defe sted vf Ienvs (333) and Arbela 
oie by Aa ‘Alexander tho Great aud wis 

led by Tevsns 


af 
5 


Mit and oct, aranétatier of Chae 
tis aries 
Durwin_ am 1789 he published tus poem, 
‘The Botan Garden mulndimg ‘Lhe 
Loves of the Fisaty |i, 1706 98 
Zoonome or the Laws of Organic 





Life and m 1709 
Darwin, Sir Franew (born 1848) Ing 
dotamst Sd son of Charles Darwin 
908 
of the Ona of 





appomnted, pratesnor of 
tgonomy and experimental philosophy 
mises, leading anibonty on tbe 
paneary and calcalation of the tides 
Darwin, Leonard (born 1850) Eng screntut 
fth som of Charles Darwin | obeerved 
tranmt of Senus (1874 and 1882) 
ee cee SE os Tae 
Society (1911) 
Da, Fate (18s? 1708) Norweprea pot 
ther of modern Norwegian pootry 
sonof Peter Dundas Dundeo merchant 
mm 1689 received Irvmsg of Alstahong 
Poems mnelude Trumpet of Nordland 
orweman Song of the Valley 
and” Syrtuat Pastime 


ne (3817 78) Fr 
Seer eteed 


Time and” Mooment oe 
Lpning ee 
‘Dandet, Alphonse (1840 97) Lr novelist 
toe writher imide, Homont Jeune et 
Taek” (1876) 














Wen Jonson ss. post laureate’ amo 
2 
inp yar ae Gonder and Phe Stns of 


ca second ‘mg of Israel youngest son 
Det vene. alow the aunt Gohuth mo sinate 
formed fnendship with Jona 
thap made armour bearer to baul for 
Gollected's band of Seareved! mea. ih 
3 of degreved men in 

eave of Adullam elected kang when 
Saul committed suicide end Jonathan 
was slam author ot some of tho Peaim~ 


1531 


DEBORAH 


or Dew Sami patron saint of 

(died 601°) Buhop of Monevia 

it Davids 

end J (i084 1165) Kune, of Scotland 

unseat Bon of Malcolm Canmore su 
te suc 


Dayd TH (1994-71) ‘Ming of Scotland | son 
Robert Broce during invasion by 
Saatel ta 1995 ho was ta France: but Fe 
turned im 1341 1m 2348 captured at 
Roville s Cross _xnd smprisoned for ten 
yews when he was released on ransom 
Loms (1748 1825) Ir 
fapoleon appointed him his 
chief punter ind employed him in 
decorating the Hall at Versailles 
. John (2897 190% Kuz port 
tis writapms include the fintastic play. 
Ere and Scarameuch wn Naz in 
a Mume Hall Fleet Street I clones 
Ballads and Yoga and. Perfervad 
Dendson, Randall Thomas (born 1838) 
Anz prelate dew of Windsor (1893) 
Buchop of Rochester (1891) Bishop of 
Winchester (180>) | succeeded Templo 1s 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1893) 
Davies, Benyamun (Ben) (born 1808) Wel h 
‘unger after studying at the RAM 
secured an engagement with Cail Kovt 
debut in 1881 at Birmingham im the 


Bokrowan Girt 
Davies, Heury Watford (born 1969) Ing 
‘organist ond compover im 10H. wustant 
organist to Sir Walter Pirratt it St 
Georges Chapot 
orgxnust of thu Fomple Church London 
couiuctor of the Tondon Bach Choir 
(190% 7)" director of music to tha BAT 
(1818) — became prominent 14 @ com 
poser with hus cantata Horve Rual 
Dewar, Hubert Henry (1869 1017) ane 
i laywnght tas comedies include 
ousin Hate |Mré Gornnge » cchia¢ 
Davies, Wilkens Weary’ (Dorn 1870) 1 
re eary’ (born oe 
writings include = The Souls 
YEE, bows of Joy and Others 
and The Autobiogrsphy of a Super 


Devas Vetterwon (1808-80) _Amet sexton, 
wood ‘and noldier mm 184y clerted 
Conurest "' te47 61 and 1057 Of 
Tember of the Senate m 1681 wnani 
mouly elected Preedeat of the Con 
federate Congrey: im the Civil War ww 
much hampered by the Confedarite 
Congress was exptured at Irwunvitke 
Gorm and tmprigoned until 1860 

Davis, Joba (1550 / 1602) Int mavigvtor 
tm 180 1686 and 1087 mm command 
of cxpeditions to discover a os Ww 
Paamge _cuscovered the eftent named 

him m _ 1592 discovered the 
Totkiand Yale" alled by pratee in tho 
bireits of Msiacct 

Davitt, Muchas! (1846 1900) Ingh nation 
abst poltician youth embittered by 
esution of parents im 1806 jomned 
Fem movement and mn 1870 convicted 
of treason felony and sentenced | to 
fifteen years petal servitude im 187) 
helped to fonnd Irnh Land League after 
bemg twice elected for Berth and un 
seated waa returned for 8 Mayo in 1806 
ldped to start the United Insh Leagas 


(1888) 

Davy Gr Humphry (1778-1820) Eng 
omit ‘avented muner's safety isi 
sed discovered mizous onde (aughing 

BD kemeens gf Boru Society (1820) 
0, 941, BI, 
Wwilhan Boyd (born 1838) Fux 


feasar of geology 

at Msnchester (1872) of 80 

logical nection of the Brit Assocation 
(188), wrote, Cave Hunting Larly 

nro Detar ete 

Dawson of Penn, Bertrand Edward Dxwscn, 
ist Baron, ng physician leading at 
thouty on gastne orders | hye n 

sary to Kimy, Geor 

Duk Fran (Pereses) (1005 70) Han 
garan statesman chit orgamirer (1867) 
ot Austro Hungarian dual monarchy | 

Deborah, Hetrew heroine prophctess, 
yadge’ dufented the (ansantas Undar 

a 


‘Windsor 











DEBUSSY 


Debusy, Glande Achille (1862-1019) 
compover works include | Ps a 
Méluande and J Aprds Mids d un Faunce 
Denus Mus, Pubbos (died 340 2c) Rom 
consul “mm battle against the Tetins 
shed into the midst af iis foes when 


his showed ngos of soving, wa 
Defands Mane de Mas 
Mae’ aa (luoraise0r Fe etter 
Writer “became the centre of  beilhant 
Titerary and social exzele 
Defoe Daniel (1659 ? 1781) Fng_novelist 
‘and jourmalit author of — Rotenron 
Siloriod for" tt potatoes lareely"tn 
rt ect ym 
Rrrementar tpromoting the mon of 
Scotiend aud Ragland wrote Journal 
of the Plague Wear “and Captain 
Singitfon Colonel Jacque Moll 
Flandeta.* and other realetle romances 
Delaoroi, Ferdinand Vietor Bugens (1798 
"1663) Sr pauter Icader of the Romantic 
movement” creat colour” hus puDt 
map include —‘The Massscro of the 
Tica” Drawn of Lote on too Bon 
at Bea. (trom Dyrons Don Juan) 
sod ae ‘ot Constantmople by the 


Dela tee (born 1873) Fne 

“a avelne See wrntges saclone 
Peacock Pe Memorrs af a Midget 

and The Three Mulls Mulgirs 

Delans, John Thadsus (1817 70) Brit 
Joumalist jom.d Fhe Fama in 1840 
and m 1841 terme editor which post 
hie ret aned for 36 vears 

Delarey Jacobus (1448 1115) Boer 
‘Senstant command int genera 
yaai army im the b African War () 


1490.) 
Dall ‘Hans Georg (born 1848) 
Tex heta.. 














tora 
cota rertpash at 
(1884.90) from 1883 odito of the 
Prusian Yenrbook ly wirtings 
wclude History of W vrfar in Relation 
to Roktacal Hustory. ind. The stenteay 
of Periclen INustrated Ty the Strategy 
of Tredcrich the Great 
(UH>2 1924) Th atates 
Thay instrumental ro cc menting, Lriple 
Antento and Tr “albance with Rust 
fortgn minister (1898 190s) ind seve 
times between 1012 and 1916 ambaser 


or ve Rua 1013 16 
iforeatinesculgtor nephew and greater 
lorentine sc nephew aud greates 
purl of Jove dille Robison, of thre 
Inet works Is the acriey of medathans 
am the front of the founding hospital 
Hort ace 
Robbia, Giovanm (1369 1529 » 
Florentine seulptor son of Andres dell 
Robbia a splondid caample of hte wor! 
jn the rotable 1m the church of San 
(nrolamo at Volts representing the 
Last Judament 
Della Rokbes Luca (1400 82) Florentine 
‘sculptor the earhest and grettest of the 
tarmous detla Robbie fanuly who ware 
noted for thar reprow utation of childrun 
Ie wae the first seutptos to work m 
slaved baked (lay and to me coloured 
fname rohefs im architecture best 











huown for lun exqute an patter; 
cxtouted for. the cath af Stoence, 
a cast of winch u on the Victoria, and 
Albert Muscum J ondon 

Demsinus (died 1606) Bus pretender 
appeared about 1600 took name of hen 
to the throne who had been secretly 
Latled by fhe curing tier Hom 

denof and reigncd ably and vigoro 
until hie murders if 
surnamed Poborcetes 

tleger, } Ring of Macedon (997 ‘aan c} 
Deuuged Rhodes with elaborate ma 
chinery 805-304 Be cetablehod 

‘auprem icy over Macedoma and Greece 

souung throne 204 3c capelied by 


‘Pyrrl 
Demoartus (5th cont RO) Gr opher 
wdvanced the theory of thd mochsaveat 
forpeicen of the universe by atoms in 
De\Mecgan, Wallam Frend (1039 1017) 
P Hoecph Vance Alle Tor Shorea 
or 

Bomehow (ood = 
Demosthenes (383 ) 322 a Fo Gk onitor 
amast mastery apeeche ars bn Pialippcs 

and Pee Gera apainet Plulip of 
from Antipater Donoued 





humecif rather than fall into bis enemies 
hands 
1872) Bus 


commander operating between the 

Caspian and Black Seas routed m 1020 
aime 2 12 

Bent (died 275 7) 

of Pans 


ON eet be toe 
Sorng & misnonary viit to Gaul Was 
behcaded by the Bom govern 

Depew, Chauncey Mitehell 
mex Hwyer and poh 
patneior frou Kew “York (1809, 1911) 
worst” bee tg Mute tee 
Away ass doy end expefienced the 
‘teventures described in hus” Confeanons 
‘an Engiiah Opram acq 
‘opinm babit by ustng i medically _ hus 
writings melnde ‘The Fngheh Mail 
‘A Vision of Sudden Death 
‘Suspima de Profondy and On 
‘Murdur Considered a8 One of the Fine 


Arts 
Duby ‘Snmth Stanley 16th 
‘Earl of (1709 1868) Bt stitevman 
Jrume Munster (1862 1838 59 1866 65) 

translated the Ibad 
Derhy, Edward Henry Smith Stanley, 15th 
af 2828 98) ey ant statesman 
Thon e Soe for Tadic srranged tramafr 
of Inthan Govt trom the company to the 
Crown J oreign Sec (1865 68) 1p 1872 
seceded to the Liberal Party Colonial 
Sec (188. 85) became a Laberal 


Tmonst at OSes) in 
att of ha Ral of (orm »y et sttectonn 
1812) Jamanciml See to 

ad Ofte (1900) Toumster Gen 
832? 1») 


Ducctor Gen of Recraiting 

War Mimster (1916 18 

= 24) ambaqwidor to France (1018 
I, 16th Bar? 
ea c= 
<olom admumstrstor «Go. Gen of 


(died 1171) Ir 
introduced 
Meir having been, 
Setivceet souht the aud of Heory it 


Dewbar, Remuhard (born, 186) Ger 


Taaactr Fire of Goo Be 

and Industry (1900) Colomal bee 
£1908 10) 

De Robeck fur John Bart (torn 


1862) Brit vduural im World Ww in 


charge of the 
Commander m (nef of 


Fanean birt (1919) and of the Atlantic 
Hleet (10__) 
a peltcnn rind pepanty wit 
‘an 1An al wa 
hrs patriotic Chante cranes a bold y 
expouscd the od 
founded the” Leigque of Pats sup 
prowed mn 1889” bannhed for intngeing 
against the govt (1900 08) other works 
anelude —“Beframs Mibtaires | Poostes 
Moltarres and Chants du Paysan 
Desarx de Vaysoux, Lous Charles Antome 
(2780-1900) Tr "soldier “Prufiaatly de 
fended the fortress of Kehl agunst tho 
Austen (1790), ade poole apo 
Jeon s success at Bfarengo (1600) bat was 


ceca Remi (1596-160) Fr philo 
q 
mathemetionn made 1m 








Looms (1866-10: 
“ehvence (020) 


year 
meats 8 gure de Ei 
and Titteraires cam 


‘Desmoulms, Camlle (1760 04) Fr revo 
Iwhomet ” a prime mover in the hey 
ius writing exercued a great om 
finence became sec to. Danton 
‘and was elected by Pars to the National 
fomvention aftcrwards his moderation 
Jed to hu: execution with Danton 

Dempenser, Hagh Je, (1200 1826) 
Couren pay 


Scamé ndvard iT “ubeoquentty be 
1532 





DIDEROT 


came Edwards prmeipal advisor _ the 
ceroganee and ru Yel eres ange 

le for their fall 
Bas 7 Loum Pranshet (born 1866) Fr 
in 1918 commended the allied 
Offensive im the Balkans commander 
of the 5th Army at the Marne made 


DE, SEE mre tu are 
‘Grd Baron (1835 95) poet hus 
posms melude Philoc 

and = Pooms «Dramatic and 


Lyrical 
Detaille, Joan Baptiste Edouard (1848- 
101g) Fr arte hi paintings molude 
be Dream “Sortie of the Garrison 
of teengee sak memparty ae 
De Wer, Eamea (born 1882) Tesh 
Wiles, orn wh Te, 
pabuean leader of mized 8 
turth elected to the a 
1017) "pees of the Ish Repubhe 
1919 22) demanded unquaihed im 
jee and opposed treaty estub 
mg Irth Free after ratifica 
tion St tne treaty he Tengued. oes as 
Bree and sought re election but was 
ate 


Devonport, Hudson Ewbanke Kearley, tut 
‘Veseount (born 1856) Brit business man 
and politician Parl bec to the Board 
Of Trade (1905) frst chairman of the 
Port of London Authority (1000) frat 
Food Controller (1916 17) 

‘Duchess of (1757 


1806) Kng beauty’ marred the th 
Duke of Devonshire (1774) to uocure 
the return of Fox at the Westmnster 
election (1784) 18 xaid to have exchanged 
lasses for promuses of votes 


ee cores Cavendish, 
‘of (1838 1908) ‘Lng statesman. 
She Laberal Unuoniite 





ny 
pest 


Sore 9th 

(rit Lord of the te draco 018 10 a 
Cov Gen of Colonial 
See (1922 a) 

Dewar Sir James (born 1842) Brit 
physicist = ullerian profesor of chem 
bey at the Bo Thetitation 1877) 
pres of the Brit Asomation (1902) 
Joint inventor with bir Frederick Abel 
‘of cordite i known for his work on 
the hquefaction of rae 

De Wet, Christan (1854 1922) Boer cine “Free 
commander in chief of the Ora) 
btate forces in the 6 “htean Wer arts 410 
190.) rebelled m 1914 but was defeated 
and taken prisoner 

Dewey, Georae wis? 1917) Amer savor 
m command of the Asatie equidron in 


the bp Amer war he completely 
defeated the Bp fleet 1 Manila Bay 
pres of US naval general board 


(1900) 

‘Dut or Duss de Novaes, Bartholomew (diod 
1900) Port navigatar diecoverer of the 
palit of Good Hope 

Naromse Virpbo (1808 76) Ir 

pina became famous among tho 

bizon Bchool for hus storm and forest 
subjects 

Diaz Porfing (1880 1916) 

Mex led successful rev in 1871 
and becsme pres in 1877 from 
1884 to 1010 ho was regularly re 
clected, | Fenugned in 1011 1n consequence 
of revolt by 

Albert Venn (1885 1922) Eng 
Jonst) Vinerian professor of Fug Law 
Be Oxford (1682 1509) tus writings 10 
clude ‘Law of the Constitution 

Dueey, Béward (1822-1011) Eng yournshst 
and author | editor Observer 
1870 69) ‘works mclude Hnglend cad 

Bulgaria tho Pesssnt Btate, ? 
‘The Agypt of the Fature 
Duakens, Coates (1812-70) ng novelat, 


Dake, fir Franea Frank), (oarn 1863) 
pentngs 


Pree of 


arust PRA 


fade The Confesnou” Hmong 
The Funeral of a Ving 
Daderot: Dor (113-80 TE man of lettora 


1m 1749 be darmg and anginal Lettre 
sur lea Avengles led to his 1mj 

ment for next 20 years worked on the 
great kr Lacycloj mm his old 
age the Fmpress Catherme of Rusia 
Sought bs Lbwary and spposnted him 
custodhan 


! DIGBY 


Dighy, Sit Kensim (1008-66), Rag writer, 

fomutst, snd naval ‘ commander; 

defeated the Fr, and Venetians off 
goaneng 10 Rove tad 

‘gogaaing ‘ntagues und twice 

banished , chancellor to Queen Hemnotta 

More, "his yntangs inclade “* Of 

Bodies’ and ‘Of the Immortahty. of 

‘Man's Soul”, aad to have been the 

fast to note tle importance of oxygen to 
isn 
‘dir Charles Wentworth, Bart. (1843- 
1pi1), Eng poltiuan, Under-éec for 
Foren Adaya (1880.62). Pree, of 
Local Govt Board (1882-8: 

‘Dillon, John (born 1861), Inah Nationahst 
hiacian , 1m 1880 slacted MP for 
pperary’, mm 1885 Member for East 

Mayo, whith he reptesentod for over 30 
"succeeded John Redmond in 
918 as leader of the Inuh m the House of 
‘Commons 
Dicelstion (Galas Aurelius Valerias Diosls- 
fmbus) (4 D 245-813), Roman emperor , 
his reign was dustingunahed by bis 
Mictarea over tho berbariang aud his 








fleree persecution of the Chrutuans , 
cheated (305) 
Diogenes (4121-323 Be), Gh cymc 


Philosopher , lived in a tub in Athens, 
nd Teter wf Cormth, having been cap 
tured by pirates and’ sold to & wealthy 
Cormthian eschewed social and political 


questons and preached the doctrine of 
nelf-control 
the Bldee (432 9-307 3 0), tyrant 





of Byracuno, began life as a cleak but 
Inter jomed the army and made lumvalf 
master of Syracuse” by constant cam 
paigos extended tus rule 
Ditraali, Becyamin, Esrl of Beaconsfield 
(1805-81), But statesman, 199, 
Disreali, Ione (1766-1538) "King man of 
Tettars, of Jew parentage, father of 
‘the Hurt of Beaconsfield his best known 
orks are “ Cunonties of Literature,” 
Calanuties of Authors,” “ Quarrcls of 
Authors,” and “Amenities of Litera- 


Eng port and 
tings include 
and 


england 
im Time of War", oue of the first to 1n- 
‘troduce the system of co operation into 
Dewwoa, “Henry Austin (1840-1021), Eng 
owt and man of letters rm the Hoard of 
rade (1860-1003), wrote " Proverbs 
am Poreelain," " Od World Idylls "At 














the Bign of the Lyre,” “ Highteonth Cen 
tury Vignottey ” und beographiea of Gold 
wmith, Hogarth, Fenny Burney, ete 


Doggett, Themes (diod 1721), Irub actor 
Decarhe part manager m Drury Lane and 
Haymarket theatres. founded the race 
for Doggett's Coat sad Badge, rowed 
annual ‘Thames watermen 

A. E., experimented in 
‘telophony and wireless telegraphy, 2. 
er, Johann Josef Ignas von (171 
1890), Ger theologian, im 1826 ep 
ornted professor of ecclesiastical history 

&t Munich 1m 1861 ho delivered a cours 

of lectures agamst the temporal su 

Plemacy of the Pops and when, the 
ean Council of 1870 proclamed the 

dognia of the natallbibty of the Pope he 
fared to aubneribe to the decree , for 

this he was ewommuncated , ho became 

















the leader of the “Old Cathohie” party 
Dem , Q58i-1046h, Ie 
Painter, excelled 1p. relugous freveoes 
And in ‘landscapes, bis masterpiece i» 


he tae Cosmmatian of Bt Taran 

Dommle, St, , 8p prs 
founder of the Dommcsn ot 
Preaching Friars 

Domitian (iifus Flavim Domitienua) (4D 
51-20), ‘Mmporor, younger xu of 
the Emperor Veapacian , succeoded his 
Drother, Titus, m 51, esaseunated for 

Donalds Br Robert (born 1961), Beat 

r Rol 5c 

Jourahst , tor some years editor of the 
‘Daily Crowrcle and "sNews dur- 
ang the World War was a director of the 
Miantry of Information 

Donatello (1386 /-1466), Hlorentine sculp 
‘toe. hu works are the supreme expres 
fon of the early guce, SMang 
hm great works are the noble equestriad 
statue m bronze of the famous condottzere 


Gattamelata, st Padoa, and the branse 
statue of David m the Rargello 
Doalsetd, 


q 





a nd 
= See. Pega 
1 "Balsao’s “Conte rola, 
F Dantas Diyine “Comedy 
oe Paradise Lost, 

the ‘Bink by 


Dorset, Thomas Ssakville, 1st Earl of (1530~ 


for de 
vegan (alan, we 





1608), fang statewman and. 
of the cluet advisers of Quren 
wrote tin Tadachon and 
of the Duke of Buckroghat 
Marror tor Maqutrates,"” a sort of tent- 


pet one 


book of Bnt hutory showng the 
evia of ambition, was author of 
or Ferrez ond Porrsz, the fitet 

Lug tragedy 
Dost Feodor(1821-81),Rus novelict 
deatt with peasant hfe and yorsal prob 
Joos’ “his worke inetude Poor Both” 
(1848), “ Downtrodden and Oppressed "* 


(186), and “Crome and Pumshment ” 


(1866) 

Douglas, Gavin (1474 °-1522), Scat 
and bishop became bishop of Dunkeld 
im 1513, his clef writings are the 
allegorieal “The “Palace of 
Hononr,” and * King Hart,” and o. 
epilation of the | eae as 

Dougias, James, Lord (126-1330), sur- 
Damed “the Good and Tho Black 
way a devoted follower of ruce, and 
made neveral raids into Bugland, 42s 
commuesioned to take Lruew's heart to 
Palevune, but ded fighting the Moors 


m Span 
Douglas, James, ud Karl of (died 1388) 
having captured Hotepur’s peunon, Purey 
sought ‘rovenge at Otterburn, ' where 
Percy was captnred, but Dongles fell 
Douginss, Sur James (1826-08), Lng light 
‘bowse engineer, 280, 
or (1820-07), Eng pottery 
turer, Bei, 
Gaston (born 1864), Tr 


Pohtician, succeeded Mllerand | as 


prendent (1975-25). Mimstet for the 

olomes (1002-5), " Proudent of the 

Sousa and Fores Meter (1914-14) 
subseqi ‘again Foreign Minster 

Dowden, Edward (1845-1913) Irish literary 
enti, hus wnitangs include “ bhake- 
apeare, His Mind and Act” (1875), and 
* Life of Shelley ” (2886) 

Doyle, Sur Arthur Conan (born 1459), Brit 
novelut , hus best known stories include 
: widy, 10 bearlet,” “The bign ot 
™ Adventures of 


“ Rodney Stone,” and bir Nigel 
pet Ga ft Et 
‘of Athens corupiled the frst written 
code of Athenian laws 
‘Drake, Bur Francis (1639 7-96), Eng navit 


Drayton, Musiael (1063-1681), Lng. poct 
‘bis chief works are“ Polyolbion, ° 
“‘Krmphid,” and the * Ballad of 


Dreyfus, Alfred (born 1860), Fr (Jewish) 
mulitary ofhcer, arrested on a rae Of 
selling mibtary secrets to Germany, 
degraded, and imprnoned on Devi 
Inland Ir Guana, m 1908 he was 

declared invocent and restored to the 





amy 
Drinkwater, John (born 1882), Lng poet, 
preg and is ‘work? 1m: 
Biko atulies of Waliem ‘Mora and 
Swinburne, ‘Esbeltion (play > 
m_ verse). Lancoin, Olwer 
Cromueti, “Robert E Lee (plays), and 
daa Ha ot eden 
Draeerand sueciot , wrote Th Aw ent 
of Man," “* Natural Law m th. Spirrtuat 
World 


Drury, Alfred (born 1857), Eng. artxt and 
‘sculptor, BA. (1913), ie “ot Ages” 


1533 





DUMAS 


foronze head) was purchased for the 
ony collection fas 
Drums, Nero Claudius 30), Roman 
soldier , brother of Tiberius peer} 
Germamous beraue of hm successes 
against the German 
Dryden, John (2631-1700), Eng poet 
went tc Londgn (1667), and produced an 
elegy on the dosth of Cromwell, hailed 
the Eestoration with hu Astra 
Redux” and roped Tose in reputation 
and pontion , his ““ Bassy on Dramatic 
Poesy,” was followed by several suc- 
sesafut tragedies +m 1667 wrote the 
“ Annet vbilis,”” and in 1668 was 
Appointed poet laureate an 1681 wrote 
bus preatest m, “Absalom and 
vhel,” followed by the " Medal,” 
and“ iyao Lar alter the accession 
of James II, yomned the Church of Rome, 
and, m 1687, published “ The Hind and 
‘the Panther,” @ reluous allegory, the 
Revolution deprived Dryden of ali his 
Pom sod he revert to dramatic 
writing 
Du Barry, Marie Jeanne, Comtases (1746~ 
93) favounte of Louis XV, wae executed 
during the rergn of terre 
Dubou, Guillaume (1651-1728) Fr states- 
man aud prelate, became borengn Mrn- 
aster, and m 1672 Prime Mimeter, made 
‘@ cardunal (1720) 
Dubou, Paul (1829-1906), Fr sculptor and 
Bainter, >, thiefty famed for tomb of 
jeneral Lamoriciero at Nantoa and Joan 
of Arc statue at Rheims 
Doskworth, Sir John Thomas 
Brit admral defeated the French fleet 
at 6t Deminee. 808) . anrieet the 
paseane ardanciles (1807 
Dade ‘Amantine Norote 


evant, Laaeale Dupin 
(1804-70), Fr authors, better known 
a8 Georne Sand” "1832 she pub 
Ushed “Indiana,” a romance which at 
once secured her reputation and” Valca- 
tine * Andre,” and” Simon ” followed . 
started the” Revue Independents to 
which she contributed wy eral romances, 
micludaug  Comvaelo,” 784, 

» Lord Gualaford (dred 1554), husband 
of Lady dane Grey , executed for attempt 
to plice hy wife on the throne 

Alexander (1806-78) Scottish ous 
‘unary one of the bret to work in 
India, ‘where be served! trom 1830-51 

Duff, Ser Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant 
(1629-1908) “Brit, pobtician and author , 
im 186N was apponited Under Secretary 
of State for India, and later Unier- 
Boeretary of State’ for the Colon. , 
overnor of Madras (1881-86) 

Duflerin and Avs, Fredazek Temple Blask~ 
‘wood, 1st Marquu of (1626-1902), Itt 
diplomat Gov -Gen of Canada, (1872- 
78), was smabasandor to Ruwsia, Turkey, 
Lrahee, and Ttaly Viceroy of India 
1884-88) during bw_admumustration 

juriba Bas annexed to England 

Duly, Sir Charise Gavan (1816-1903), Ir 
‘aationabet and Australlan statesman , 
convicted of sedition in 1844, but con: 
Miction ast audi, proceeded to Mel. 
Dowrne, and became Prise Minister of 
Yactoria (1871) 

‘Wallars (1606-86), Due 

}, wrote. Monasticon’ Ang 

"Antiquities of Warwickshir,”” 

vit wy tet a a er 

Ser 
lawyer and politiian Chief Secretary 
for Irland (1016-18), appointed preat 
dent of Probate, Divores, and Admiralty 
Divison (1919) 

Dulae, Edarand (born 1882), 
Pendent m Gt. But, has 
many books 














1748-1817), 




















Fr artist, 
illustrated 


Alexandre (1802-70), Fr novelut 
and dramatist. produced the tragedi 
Christine @ Fontavnedtean in 182: 
Henry IT to 1829, and Iter Le Rand 

jaro beardos ‘mat 78, Ol, 
Aumerous romances, cht” being the 
Three Musketeers,” dnd various sequels 
ako “Count of Monte Chrmto 

Ducas, Alexandre (2821-05), Fr novelist 
‘abd “dramatist, son of precedmig in 
1848 produced the work winch made brs 
reputation—La Dame aus Camellias 
hye plays anctude Dems Monde (2855), 
Es Princesse Geurger (1372), Monneut 
Alphonse (1873), and cJewte (1885), 
elected to Fr. academy (1874) 











DU MAURIER 


‘Du Mauner, George Lous Falmella Buson 
(1844 96) Brit. artint and novelt bora 
in Parla (contributor to Punch his 

Pistortal satires were noteworthy author 
ee Peter Ibbetaon ruby The 


Damouries, Charles Frangoes (1730 162%) 
‘Hr general on first symptoron of the 
Groat revolution wia made minster for 
foreign affairs then minuter of war end 
Jater Command of the ‘in the north 


Rained victory of Valmy (1792) but wis 
defeated nt Neerwinden (1793) became 

poe asm Dada 
Jean Hear: (1828-1910) eran 
founded the 


‘sere and writer 
od Crow Soriety 
junean, Adem, Viscount (1731 1804) Fn. 
Deegan nar Lor mitted heavy detest 
on, Dutch off Camperdown 
Dundonald Thomas Goehreas, 10th Earl of 
(1776 1880) Brit 


jor ‘dvtingusahed 
hime against the 
1805 somed on chatge of havin,, 
frauduyintly ‘crated news of Nano 
kone ful fy vent to 5 Amores on his 
rdeane and rendered trilliint services 
tothe Ctulcwus ind Breslians returnmg 
to 1 p,lind his boncurs were rustared by 








Wallin TN 
Dunkerlyy WA _ Ses Oxenham, John 
Dunlop John Boyd (1830 1921) Ir 


‘Mtermary sunccn and mventor gave 
Jas num fo i inflated brcyele tyre wine 
vented in TAKS 
Finley Peter (born 1867) American 
Journilist creator _ of 
‘who figures im Mr 
Pooley im Lcace and Wur and Mr 


eae ty 48th 
Pitont 1K") Tp author and dramatist 
hin writman ‘mdude the Gods ot 
Teeans rales of War Talus of 
Three Hemispheres. among Ris pays 
are Ihe Gods of te Mo intaue L Vight at 


an Ian 
Dunsian St {942 88) Ret 
ALT ot of (slantonbury by hing 
‘ud an B46 on the anccession of 
Byte dhlef adsisor te the fen 
Vintsted by Ldwy be hyet im a Ben 
h tliat monastery m Hlanders tl! 
called Ly hing Edgar ty whom he wi 
Sppoluted Bishop of Tondon becom. 
‘Atchbishop of Cunterbury 
Joeeen, ‘Marau (1007 
703) Brine atteitent governor Iu 
Jndiy whue he ofterated duro, Clive « 
activities was recalled in 1"o4 aud ded 
Jindseape 


in poverty 794 798 

Duprh, Jules (1812 80) Fr 
inter of the Barbiron ronvsntx school 
(ai by dicorathy, his futher s pottery 
Albreebt (197i 1728) Ger artnt 
at 1) executed & pret of work in chant 1 
aiiver representing, the scven fills of 
Chrat “became “court, paluter to the 
‘Damiperor Mavizullian vnd ifter to Charl 
\ “us Ist of works contims 1 .>4 


ieces 
‘Durham, John George Lambton, ist Earl of 
(1792-1840) ‘Brit statesman as lord 
privy seal in Grey 5 muuctry helped to 
drift the Reform Bill of 183. — after 
tim, ambewador at St Potersbury, 
Hise 47) was apponted Gov Gen of 
‘anada his Report on the Affure of 
‘ritwh North America was the baats of 
Bresrot Dominion of (1nada sand mitt 
pos Prwuples of Unt colomal 
‘Dusa, Eleanore (182) 1924) It actrew 
Playid tragic &nd emotional parts with 
Davai Ginsee fei ite 
4 but a ighway 
haned 


Davee, “har jee (1843-1608 
“Auaid Dutch art detior "gave the Tarac 
‘wing to the Tate Gallery 

verb, Antoxin (1841 1904) Bohemuan 
‘autnical compover son of an inn 
Kis works suctode sj mphonu= 8 Slabit 
Meir sada cantitt dhe Sete 


pret ‘flr Ant fon Dyekc 
Hequaid bore 10h" 'ire geo 
nS actin durmg the Amritsar rroung in 
1919 when he gave the order to hre on 
the Hotere, was the subject of maury 
ggommittes, whicl: severcty constred 


Dam 
humorist, 
‘tr Hooley 

































etanss astrongesee Zorel 
astronomer royal 


Histor, 
chrome of events from 


Kast, Go Allred (1040-1012), ‘Fog tend 
many 
uropean art galleries ee eae 
Eastiaks, Sir 


— ‘Losks (1793 1865) 
‘ag and art ‘became 





Prana (BT 1925) Ger stitos 

Wrenn "ieader of the bocial ‘Demaeratic 

Party he became the first pres of Gor 
2018) mm corty lite was a sadder 

Josh” (1882 1016) bp poct 

dramatiat “and pobteria | bee dresmat 
over 80 in number were most popul 

erature 





Eek of Eakras Johann (1486 1643) Ger 
‘theologian argued against the reformed 
doctrines in disputes with Luther (1918) 
and others 

, Johannes (crrea 1260 127) Ger 
Tayati. of the 14th cent — cutered the 
Donnmcsn order and became pro 
Sinaia) prior of Saxony his Pantherstic 


Mews were condemned and he after 
™ ards hated them, 

Raddy Mary Baker (1821 1910) Amer 

Thmount founder of Chnstaen Beienre 


buence and Health the text boak 
Be en Chasen Bowwntiets, ws greatly 
ccd by ies, samacier tollorers 
‘oe of Lamena'T become raler of Tag 
Eon of Jo- aud sok voverape om death 
1on of Jo’ on deat 
noe hawy 1 59 


“er oMote tere 1100)" Sou of Satward 
Iho Laue vad «tandson of kdmund Iron 


mde was procanmed after battle 
of Hastingy but forced to yield to With vm 
{he Comqseros, joined in two nnvaccers 

ful capeditions Wiham in 





1088 69 defated Donaldbane of bot 
in 100" and «cured the throne for his 
nephew hdgw 

‘Marm (1767 1849) 

beudes storie for children 

Coste Rackrent (1800) 
(2801) nod other, nove 

g Lovell (1744 1817) 

ug mechinial inventor and author 

‘m some degroo intucipated WeAdam in 

Jus }esay on the ( onstruction of Roads 


and 

Edinburgh, Alred Emest Albert, Duke of 
MASEL 1900) second” kon Ge Giasen 
tons in 1885 86 commanded the 
Mediterranevn sqnadron  declmed the 
throne of Greece 1n 1862 became duke 

of Saxe Coburg Gotha m 1893 
ie, ‘Alva (born 1647) Amer 


amventor 4 
Edmuad, or Eadmund, Gamt (841 
‘King of b Angi began to rage ta 


850 an 866 & 


‘was mvaded by 
the Danes under 


Under, Himgwar who sent 4 
Henounce Chnstianty” on retwal. he 
wat ted tos tee and hus body 


Edad 1, he Maga 
fmand 1; the Maguiloeat (avre 922 46), 
uicceeded Atholstan 
Bo* Sactutea 's treaty with Olaf and 


‘Ragnar in 913 but ca; them in 
M4 reduced Meraa stn ost formed 


an alhanme with Maleolm of Scot 
amassinsted by an outlay 
Rémyund Irensida(081-1016) ung of Ly 


yan and succenar of 
Teady, shared Sfagdont sith Canmte 
Who had defeated tim owing to the 


1534 


EDWARD 


treachery of Edrie Streona wea astawn 
nated 


Rémunés, George Frankim (1828-1019) 
Amer ‘pobtican and lawyer was to 
for idmunds Act snd Anti 
‘Law of 1890 (generally referred to 
as Sherman Act) 

Eéred (died 055) King of Eng succeded 
hus brother Fdmend im 046 overcame 
the Danes im Northumberland — St 
Dunstan was hie guide and frend 

Kiem, Molmmerst (Ale Audalln Pen 
Lams) (1080 1164) Arata goopranber 
wrote in Arable ® geogral 
scpesmg tbe letgy ecier Blobe he tage 


of Sicily 
Revert Tss0-70) Prince ot Wales called 
Gee Prince son of Ldward 111 
Pa eee 
Prsonet in 1867 ui 

do Tematate Pedro tho Cruel_of Castile 
on tus, throne, tnd, apcompliahed this 
phvect by the victory of 

Edward “toe Gontesese (crvea 1004 66) 
King of ‘son of Kthelred tho 
Unready 1 1052 Godwine of Wessex 
who had been outlawed rose in rebel 
lon rmtallod Stigand Archbichop of 
Canterbury end during the rest of, the 
Teign all zeal power was in nds 
of the House of Godwine  Pawird 
codified the customary Inw of the Anglo 
Saxons which thos known as 
the laws of king Edward 

Bdward “ the Eider,” (870 924) Kung of 
‘the Anglo Baxons son and  sncorssor 
G01) of Alfred the Great, "defeuvoa tho 
Sande of Northusbny and afterwards 
extended Ins sway over Northumbria 
Walee and Strathclyde first to assume 


title of hing of ¥ng 
Baward “the Martyr's ( wea 068 70), King 

‘of Eng succeeded hus fathe 

O76 opposed by his cepa 


Fimnde who bad him eseasceted st 


corte ( ast 
Béward coe 3207), King, of 
acceded ‘he fader Henry fi in Li 
Miowusa, Lougsbanks® be elected con 
juest of Waien and set to work to sub 
jue Bot gamed _vutory at Kalkark 
(1800) executed Wallnce, (1808) but 
toate fe when marching aguanat 
1907) effected many s 
Tage 1827) King of hag 
Ws ether Bdward Im 13 
as of 8 inxanous end pleasure seelane 
depovtion and his misgovernment an! 
fondness for hue favours Jed to, ht 
on and imprvonment 1 
teley  Gustle where he wat oundered 
or hho was defeated by Bruco at 
Bannockburn 
Edward IM (1312-77) Ku of Rh 
succeeded hit father Edi Tl m 182; 
defeated Scote at Halidon Hill (1383) 
defeated the Tr at Crecy (1346) and 
captured Calais (1847) a capable mon 
arch Edward oncooraged the wool trade 
Rdware IV (1442 88) Ku of arr 
eon of Richard Duke of York ai 
‘victory of Mortsmer s Cross waa crowned 
we, (1461) defeated Lancastrians at 
Towton overcame Warwick at Barnet 
and won hattle of af iae? gery 
Edward V_ (1470 83) a 
snoceedea . falter wed Iv mat 
only a fow wooks beingsmother 
mae, Tower by order of has. uncle 
Buchard Duke of Gloucester afterwards 















Bichard IL) 

Raward VI (1537 55) pot Hing | son 
oa He VIII and Seymour 
auccoedes {2°4), oarned ‘in Gharacter ih bat 
weak in body and probably mn 
durng his 8 somewhat Catrmetro 
form of 


tantim Yes Soy 

established _throngho dom 

Raward Vil (1841-3 B10), King of 
eldest son of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Consort (Albert of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha) succeeded to 1901 has reugn 
was of m peneoful character and hus 
To'maindain cordial reaizona with forsage 
rulers earned for him the nime of Ei 
— the Peacemaker G44, 645, 46, 


Eiward (hora 1804) Prince of Wales, 
eldest ‘son of George VY and 
Mary qualified for the navy 1m 1907, 
proceeded to Osborne 


‘Ont 
Secanle wodergreduate’at Oxtosd Vay 


EDWARD 


peu 


Sis sldede-cemp to General 
Fr. in 1914, and served also 
Jaince ‘World’ War has, visited 





vreagpended to hin biography 





iby Beales (1878 

Araiia Dinndford (1681-02), 
‘Eng. hoveliat and 
Include“ Barbara’ (i330), 


"Lord neseaanby D; founded 


needs, seb Patamnore (i (1823-1911), eee A 
apa, politician, aud philenthro) 

‘the Beko, . Lae Tondo 
roa ning ne newnoapet jonw 9 sums 
ot ‘Kee’ Hinrarios, hospitals, 
ote. ; a eeeame: ‘M.P. in 1880. 

Kéwin or Eadwina (686-033), Ki 
fou ded. TT ine dio orth rr 
ended the kingdom ol jumble ; 
converted to Ghrletiantt 
Edwy the Fair (039-960), 
Baxons; non of Edmund: 
wnelo, Razed, in 955; in 
¢lans and Northumbrians revolted from 
‘him, and declared his younger brother, 
Edgar, king. 
Gerbrand van dea, (2021-74) 












‘Flem, " artint ; of Bombrandt : 
excelied 1 alee; ‘among. his best 
works 1 ¢ among tho Doctors,” 

{died 880), King of ‘the Augio- 


Decame’ in 802 king of Weswex, 
to which he annexed. Moret (856) and 
Northumbria (827); n 828 he overran 
Wales, nnd in 625 ‘Gofeated the North- 


Ran, | Leopold (1816-83), Xn) 
ut Apecatue Bek. (1980) exeslied ts 
Historia! “ucidenta |" wetks “include 
“Bir Plercle Shafton * and the " Dinner 
Beene from tha Taming of the Shrew” 


18 
Ramon nt, Lamoral, Count of (1682-88), Fier. 


Hnguloned hime, ogatast the" ir, at 


Be" Gnentia and Gitvalinea ; becorl 
obnoxious to Philip I], he was sxec 
ot Brussels by the Duke of Alva, 
mit, Paul (born 1854), Ger. “bactert 
{ dlecoverer of the drug salvarsan 
Mounder of cbemotheropy’, shared 
mite Detuo (1008). 
Ricbhars, Hermann ven (1848-1026), Ger, 
ccoestully operated seatnet 
fhe Rus: in World came di 
nthe Uiratne, where he was easaasinated. 

Etehhore, Johann Gottfried (1752-1827), 

Ger. Offentalist and theologian, 
‘of ‘Oriental languages at Jens (1775) 
and Gottingen (1778); wrote “ Intro 
duetions to the Old and New Teste- 
ments,” 

Kitfel, Alexandre Gustave (1682-1923), 

ineer, authority on asrodynazmica ; 

‘built the Garablt viaduct, Cantal 1883), 

the framework of the Statue of Liberty: 
‘New York harbour, and the femous Eiffel 
‘Towr, Paris (1880) ; wan fawociaged with 
scandals attending ‘de inns: 
Gon easap ts scores 
terows Panos isthmus in 1863, and wee 
Imprisoned and fined. 

Eindard, ar Eginbard (oires_ 770 - 840), 
‘raulish histarian ; sec. to Charlemagne, 
whose daughter, Emma, he married; hie 
ography of Charlei 
example 














ied since | Newton’ 


‘hat, of light, passing 
on its Tolney io eit ‘World have its 





th ‘Dent, “brought hi 
Talsglt aur tect Sanat 
miler ‘but’ (1907-1010 
Ppallicisn’’ a Gaiicing Jews ite proper roper 
Eamo was Salomon Komawsky: was 


& prime mover ia the cverthtow of Ha- 
‘verihn: eetchy Gad becnaee Seat 
‘of the rept efforts to 
separate pew yee Meee, Sees 


‘dieapproval of the reactionaries, and he 
‘aaaazainated. 






8). 

Earl ef (1768- 

diplomatist ; 

2 whilst 
AT 


‘iplomatiet 5 


1b6B) 7 Seat to India ax viceroy (1662 
‘ asus bane tana 
es atatesb + beens weeroy ot 
Tula (1808)and was Colonie! Bee. (1906- 
Blljak, Heb. prophet : denounced sdolatr; 
into reigas of Ahab end ‘his #00 


3.0.) 

‘Bir Charlee (born 1864), 
ic sdmtance jane ane 
eo 
Constantinople 


(1803-8), and Washing: 
ton (1808); ‘ambsseador 


‘became 
Japan (1916). 

Charles Wiliam (born 1834), Amer. 
edacationte ;_proats ‘and ‘advo- 
cate of Teague of Nations and co- 
operation between capital and labour ; 

of ot Harvard Univ. (1860-1000), 
iat, George. Mary 4mm 


Evens, 00 
‘Sir John 
Ellot, rey 


(183 
1632), Brit, ‘states 
pasa ae pari. Co 





see (born 1876) 

‘Sibeet 2 king of t ‘iso, 

Milgabeth Fetrevas Empress of 
deughtcr, St Peter’ the Great; 


weasel Sarone In Frat ana rales wit 


i 

cok ors ret 
jameo 

martiod’ Bredater ¥, Elector Polat’ 


‘herdby recanetite 
Se aie ‘houses of Yor! 





EMMOTT 


end 1858; reaiatel Governor-General 
oe Has “(1g43) annexed Sind; ter- 
Shst Chinese war; Hirst Lord 
orth the “Admit (15464. 
ElSotscn, Jeb: 78 1868), Enq. phi Actan 
distinguished in {thetapenties > Is belle 
in fa Eheaess De Jes) ng Poe ‘at 
called the Gorn-Law. Buymer 
attracted | hoon Py, the cot 2 ew 
Fel, er? tae tre ts 
speared ia ngs took pari 
yuently 8; 
ipo Zep om ™ eign, Tent 
was p “ta Now York thease 
from 1908 ; sister-in-law of Sir Johnaton 
Forbes-Roberteon. 
Elliston, Robert ‘WDliam (ir7sn1sst), 


ing. comedian 5 regu 
BP"the eadlg actors ot Hit inae 
Bilwood, Thorns (1630-1713), 
Quaker ; friend of 
said to have suggested the Ides of ae 
* Paradies Regained, picture, 61 
Kissan, Mischa {born 1801), ‘kes, viclinist 
ud ‘compoter ; has appeired in various 
European cities, including Leningrat 














and Berlin, aud in Now York and 
London. 

Eiphinstone, | Mountstuart (1770-1980), 

Sisuiaueators dtingatsbed nme 


self “in tho Mahratta war; Moutenant- 
(1820-27) + wrote 


governor of Bombay 
tagdom of Cabul ” 


at Account of tho 
Ryyot, Sie Tuomas (aires 1440-1540), Kg. 

diptomat aud scholar; his work '’ Boo) 

Named the Governor,” was, written to 

guide men destined to secure high 
Kigevie, Ramet famon feraly of Be 

Soe, of whom, Lous (1610-3917), 0 

‘abuabed hs prese at Leyden : the 

at Amsterdanl wea fou his greats 

grandson, Loute (born 1004), nad’ bere 

Jes of claanicy waa issued 

1685) ¢ Abrabare “(died 1712) was. the 


aon ‘Radpis Waldo (1808-85), 
, Amer, 
ae sai aise in 1883, 5, tad 
came im vial 
and Eng. wo met Goleridae, 
Wordsworth, wud’ Carfyle'; from 1080 15 
Iie desth fe rematned ned quit at his Now 
England home, engeged Iu writing and 
country P yorsalte, rome for another visit 
oe and 1847-48) 5 uy 1836 
founded’ Tramecndoutal Sep gna ane 
1b40 contributed to the Dial, 
of the Transoendentalista ‘pele “aa 





Bumerous says, he wrote “Nature” 
(2836), * English Traits ™ (1856), fe 
Conduct of Life” (1860), it om 





mas lil oS Aa A ee 
acted at many London theatres 1a com- 
pany with, Henry Irving, Forbey Robert: 
son, und Beerbohm ‘Tree ; fit appeared 
ta London, when 1b years old, at Pria- 
cesa's Theatre ; was, Cyril Mande. 
Bela, Pasha 1840-02), Ger. African ex- 
in 1878 wen made ruler of the 
quatorlal province, and held hie ground 


time 











t the yin 1866 Btanley went 
wal was murdered by Arabs. 





Mishall (1040-80), Bumanion 
poek ; regarded #8 foremost’ lyrteal post 


ot his ‘born: 1868) 
8), Queen of tha Nether. 
"atnnda’ wife of William 1H and mother of 
ween Wilhelmina; was regent from 

1890-98. 

Reumanuel Phithert (1898-80), Date of 
; Charl on his father's 
SOE Sy Stee at 9 ee 


the Fr. =t 85, Quentin, and 
of Catesu-Cambréals’ (1559) recovered 
Kis ancestral domains, 
Rebert (1778-1608), Ink revoto- 
fed trom Dublin Univ, 10 
‘his anti-Eng. rates 5 
fg 1908 led an uns atiack on 
Eames. Alfred: {st Beroa (born 1960) Brit, 
ieieina ; entered (1800): Chai 
not ‘Ways end Mcate (1908-11) 5 
false’ to e and became Under- 
Bec. for the fea (1911); First 
CSamistioner of Works (1bie-A0); 








EMPEDOCLES 


Director of War Trade Department 
‘916 19) 
(owra 490 43090) Gh nhilo 
her and poet rommitted rmmade by 
mg mta Mount Jtna wrote 
ies politieil tracts and poems 
on. Medicine = -Natnro and * Pun 
fications 
‘Or Kanna, Jaan de (eros 1408~ 









1634) Sp dramatut and movean 
became master of Leo Xs Chapel 
first Gp writer_of the aceuler drama 





Bnske, Frans (1791 1860) Ger 
aittonomer director of Beatin observa 
tory (1825) st seeberg dmcovered the 
comet wluih Beare Bis AME 6) 
Fr Soctslat reforraer wrote Doctrine 

de St Simon. ‘conamio 

and ye Bternetle 


Engels, Fredneh /1820 95) Ger Soersist 
irfeud of Kari Marx with whom he was 
amocisted In the communist mantfcsto 
Of 1847 helped tofound the Inti 
Working Mena Association (the In 
ternational) (1864) wrote the Con 
ition of the Working Classes 1u Lng, 
land ute 

Quintas (259 269 3c) carly 
Txtin pot favoante of the Scpios 
ina epre porm ‘The Annals embodies 
tn “traditions and” hutory of Rome 


tohw own day 

Ru(reaastanay, Anleme Brum i 
1730 94) Pr admiral and naviator 

faded. the unsvecceatul ecatch, for La 
Petoue iw 1788. wetang ‘New Holland 
and Vin Dremen » Tand 

Saver Pasha (1870 10-2) Turk politiain 
fend noldier a leading spurte of the ) oun, 
Lurk’ movement hie Buiped to. depowe 
‘AYaul ‘Hamid (1903) advoc ted tur 
key « taking up arms in the World War 
dita fi, bimg at Dokbara 

a Bonummant, Charoa(1°-7 1610) Fr 
iploniatict asded Lowa AV 1n lua aocret. 
diplomacy carrying. ott many. of hun 
mesons jn thesdimuise ot x woman 
{ating into dikfevour ho apent most af 
his Titer life sa ‘Lng 

(era 418 88. BC) The an 
Mural by his wo policy and military 
Shull 7 vlued nie countey tothe fist yivce 
im Greet. 

Kpiebarmus (560 450 BC) Gk phulo 
opbcr ana port, Gnepl of Pythaorus 
Consposed the Art comedies 

Epistatus, bole plulosopher of the tet 
MMe AD wed bout as @ alive 

Ypaphroditus and, ® in emancpited 

dames tuacher at Nicopolis in J pi us 

is lectures prenonting high. tonc of 
ent morality woo taiictibed by 
hus pupil Areiam 

Rpwurus (ewca 810 270 20) Gh phio 
Moplur was found tof the J picurean 
school which holds that. the tua cH 
ton» ‘consista 1u — pleasure—chnelty 

mpstnin Seach (horn 1880) Tag sculpt 

a Jeaob (Born ‘B_ sculptor 
orn 1n-N hs ToalMt and catromat 
ho wae a student of Rodin ‘whiaes in 
fluence i nan if pomo of hue works 
pronuuont among which are the figures 
Gn the Brit Medical Avsoc” building 10 
the béraud the tomb of Oscar Wilde 
and dusts of Admiral Lord Fisher 
he Duchiss of Harailon hua sculptures 
have at various times been tho mubject 
of ‘mach controversy 

rasmus, Deandernus (1668-1585) Dutch 
‘mchola? and critic one of the greatest 
Stholars of the Renayan ec ‘comag 
to-BPR he settled at Oaford where he 


























divimity under Colet sad Gk 
radia ‘and Linacre revisiting 
ag as he was made 
feanor of, UMMty wud professor af 
‘ara The returned to the 
Contest at Basel where he 


edition of tho New Testa 
form in the chayen ®t shown by his 


pts Chrutiant | and 

Fees AA SP ae ae 
support to Luther. so 

Krafoathooss (cue, 2h" charge “ot the 

mathematician took, “Gerttmlned the 


suze of “tho. earth 
modern s}atom 


cna 


Erekmana-Chatnan, name adopted by the 
collaborators Cole Erckmann(1822 90) 
and Alexandre Chatman (1826 90) 
‘Ir novelists authors of 1% Am Brite 

LButowre dun Conserit de 


of Sweden 


uc ceded we “Se do bn 
Beohey Zope te Chases 100 
‘poison 

json, or Eriesson ore adven 

hmm flourshed in 11th cent said to 
eer fear oe 

‘Youn (2 Bweduh en 

rece ioe 00088) Seat, 

engine came to I'ng m 19826 and in 

1834 eabibited the caloric me 


im which the screw was for the frst tume 
‘pphied fo steam navigation 


Ps ‘Besument, Baron ¢’ 
nang Eee geaneet bers im, face, 
he became a naturalized Eughshman 


a 
int 
nate oat EAS ingot 


‘Hinover and Duko of Cumberland 
th son of George IIT succeeded to the 
crown of Hanover (1837) 


‘Rowland Prothero, Baron (born 
Bre’ yotens’ and author 


(1914) was Prov of 
{1916 29) when he waa 
wrote Lagtsh 

The 


Brut Heuneh Wilhelm (1814 60) Ger 


linet, aad ‘09 
Ene Jobe, of Dun’ (2000 91). seot 


seholar ed’ reformer Knox found 
10m 

the eformtuon though wot orduned 
Was more thin once mioderator of the 


Eribios (Tosa) tat Baron (1760 1823) 
du, Hwycr aon of the tenth. 
Buchan ‘tiled to the 
won renown by his 
‘eppol and of Lord 
Was \teorney gener to 
‘Wales and in 1806 bi came Chancellor 

cae ee ee mes Soe ee 

2 

reer, Matthias 
statesman leader 
Socialist Party mm the 
lowed Bcthimann olives 
‘State (1918) and decame Fi 
rater (1919) | he 
that brought the World War to an end 

Haber {Hteginald Brut}, 20d ¥ (born 

(Repnald feount 
ea it Politacian and writer was 
member of the 8 Afncan Wer Comms 

ton edited the Letters of Qi cen Vic 


a 
ee 
4 

gs. 





tona and wrote Foot) ‘of States 
men fodiy and io morrow and 
ther Asse 

‘Haury Vernon 1869) Eng 
‘actor’ and play J 


‘Proper 
Rei Vernon Jack fe include 
The Drnded Hey ‘Dnder the Greamesed 
‘Tree Three Wise Fools 
Espartero, Joaquin Baldomero (1702 1879) 
bp soldier was a; regent (1841) 
but driven from country durmg an 
waurrection (1843) returmmg formed « 
coalition mumistry (1804) 
Espirey, Lous Franehet u° (bom 1856) 
‘See D'Eapérey Loum Franshat 
‘Jeag da (1610 42) Sp poet 
‘and ‘as member of & accret 
im the convent 


ty miuenced by By 
Bad “ses 1920) "Lurk solder 
‘and bandit “became provisional 
Of Albanvs (1014) amanainsted 10 Far 
‘Essen, Hans Hennk, Ooumt (1755-1824) 
Swedwh general “councilor of 
(ene) conducted envematal 
against Norws: ted 
seamen aE 
mater mere a 
fh of Lescener became. hinsabeth ¢ 
savounte , led an unsuccessful expedition 
1536 


state 


EUHEMERUS 


to Bp (1597) appointed Lord Wentenans 
of Ge at moet th al sueceos data 
Emex (Hobart Davereuz), 3rd Earl of (1501— 
1646) Fog soldier ‘son of preceding , 
dntinguabed lumself m Holland wm 
Prince of Orange became vice 
m the Bag navy victorious at Edgelnll 
Hata, Howse "oh princely family of Tt 
hove oruiia u traced bxek to # o 
bard pened though the name of 
Reterheny, soble ead iustsious Hangs 
Bol Wustrious Hungenen 
family which traces ita descent from 
Paul Rateran who was baptized 1m 
the 10th cent and was @ descondant 


of Attile 

Ethalkert (crea 552-616) King of Kent 
on of Formenne whom he succoaded 
560 was defested by Ceawhn King of 
‘Wessex hecatos brotwalda (598) 
after the landing of Augustine was bap 

Rikelareda, BE (St Andry) 30 79) 

ovrea 

Queen of hatha Song’ Norchambcry 
founded the conyentual church after 
wards the cath of Ely which 1s dedicated 
to St Ltheldreds and Bt Poter 

Etbalfieda (died circa 917) daughter of 
‘Altred the Great wite af thelred 
Far) of Morera becamo ruler of Mercia 
on husband « death 

Ethelfred or Aethalfith (died 617) King 
of Northumbria ‘succeeded us father 
Hthoine King of Bermcia (693) and 
conquered Deira thus forming the kang, 
dom of Northumbria 

Btholred 1 (died 871) King of Wooten aod 
‘hent 4th son of bthelwalf suoceeded 
(866) 1p conjunction with hus brother 
Alfred he severa tames defeated the 


Danes 
Ethelred II (968 1016) King of the Ii 
fon of kdgar and Eitrida succeded 
@ 8), called Tho Unready cruel 
and licentious driven from Kog by 
bwend (1013) he returned tho following 


gidsrut {2,288 King of, Woeses 
quoceeded (880) fought | succeasfully 


garnet the Danea and Wh forvod to 

code 8 om, 

Ebeen iS ee 1634 91) Fag 
dronitt wrote The Game! Rovangs 
on Love sa a Tub (1866) She Would 
She Could (1007) and Te Atan of Mode 
or 


jiatar (3870) 
, Wilhem (1787 1849) Fng artut 
eeted RA (1828) among hs beat 


pictures are Suds ‘The Tudgment 
of Pare and Venus Attired by the 
races, 


Eusken, Rodot! Christoph (born 1846} Ger 
philosopher won Nobel prize for hter 
ature (1908) wrote Meaning and Valae 

Eushd of Alersndna celebrated grometn 
cian litte known of hus iife according 
to Proclus he hived trom 8.8 to 283 10 
and was one of the Platonic school 
said to have written other works bendes 
the, Floments of Geometry 

Eushd of Megara (died aves 876 no 
Gk punlosopher dmccpls and mend of 
Socrates after whose death he eatablahed 


ius school at Mogars 
Eugéne, Franpom (1663 1736) Prince of 
davoy distinguished hnmaelf fighting 
jor Austra “yomned Marlborough =m 


1704 taking part in the battle of 
Blenherm was defeated at Casuano 
(1705) but soon afterwards gained a 
Mictory and reheved Turin 1m 1708 joined. 
Marlborough in Flanders and was pre 
tent at the batiles of Oudenarde and 


Raps, ieee 1020) Kumpreas of the 
rench 55 


Rugtmas IL (cred 1165) Pope, elected 
‘14o) under hm pontaficate the Romans 


Tove against the temporal power of the 





Pope 

Eugen TW (died 2 Pope elected 
1431 ed the Council of Basel 
1487) and caused the great schum of 
the 15th cent with the pale of the 
Bom Church 

Euksmeras or E: Gk philosopher 


and writer about 
monumental 1 
Pancbes on which 


BO discovered 
on8 on land of 
based his baored 


EURIPIDES 


History," gang a rational explanation 
of Gk ingthe 
Bunipides BO), Gk tragedmn, 


contemporary of Sophocles , 
sought 10 Macedonia a refuge from the 
satire of Arutophanes , among his works 
are, the," Aloeatu,”" "“ Hecuba,”"” and 


‘Basehins, Pamphlins (circa 264-340), Bishop 
of Cadares, an Palestine , attended the 
Council of Krome (825), aud drew up the 
frat drate of the creed” hus most smport- 
ant york w the “ Hustoria Eocleauas- 

es 

utyebea (died cvs 456) preebyter and 
archimandrite ot Constantinople, op- 

od Neaforians , mammtaimed that the 
yaaa body of Chrat was only apparent 

Evans, bir Arthur debn (born 1851), Com 
‘arclisologut , drscoverer of pre Phosni- 

sevens, “Edgar, (Gied_ 1012), 

912), member ot 
aptatn cots il tatod “antarctie et: 


pe 18, 16. 
Evans, Edward Radollffe (born 1681), Eng 
‘satlor , commanded ‘the Antarctic es 
ditzon, 1m which Scott lost hus hfe, aftar 

ter dred 
Bvans, ir Frederik John Owen (1815- 
65), "Lng_hvdsographer wax one of the 
Brit delegates at the International 
Conference held st Washington (1885) 
to 8x @ prime mendisn and universal 

ay 
Evans, Si George de Lasy (1787-1870), 
‘Brit general born im Iro , presont af 
Quatre Dras and Waterloo’ MP ftom 
1838 to 1841 and 1848 to 1885, 
headed the But Legion" sent to Bp 
1835), to asset queen repent dus 
yuished hime If 1p the Crimean War 

fur Jobm (1823-1908), nz 
Hiwologist © prea of the Numuematic 
%, Geolomcal Sor and boc of An 
tiquaries,, wrote Couns of the Ancient 
Britons” (1863) snd The Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Brtam “ 


means, i Geers 

‘Ann Ser bot, George. 
Eras, ‘RoblayDungluon “(ioseeto12), 
Amer sailor, known as Fighting Bol 
Avans"’ became comman of the 


vans, Br Garnual (1080-1018) Bat pol 
mt h 
‘acnu and lawyer bolvator general 

Pree ot Frovate 


i 
108-10), appointed 
t ‘RRmmuraity ‘ourta (1910) 


4] 
vorce and 

Ser Hugh (born 1862), Bot 

‘sailor , fought at, Tutinnd (3916) 
Rvelyn, ‘John (1620, 1708), ng. author 
‘oud charut, resided tu #1’ and It (1041 
1847) 10, 1652 settled st Bayea Court, 
near putes and; note rthatanding his 
Royalist oprmiona, hived unmolested 1 
removed to Wotton his larth 
chief works aro * Sylva” and 


Sven, Sir George (1700-1866), Ci 
Bineor and surveyor his chief 
‘was the aurveymg of tho porthern part 
of the great Meridional Are of India, 
Uy dogrees im Tength Ins mame i 

juated 1m Mount Dverest 
Edward (1704-1863), Amer 
author and statesman, became Sec of 
late (1852), and was elected, to, the 
BR eho Vasgcth bons, Lives 
a (a poem), Lives 
of Washington ‘and Goneral btark 

Everday (Charles Shaw Lefevre), Vieount 
(1704-1888), “Brit lawyer and poli 
taeann , called to the bar (1819) , enterod 
Parl (1830) , “was elected spesker in 
3a, and held Shs oiton Sl 1501, ween 

eas roised eral 

Bvaraley (( ihew lelerrely rt Baron 
(boro 1832), Brit cian, Tiree 
Comumr ‘of Works (1881-88) , Postimaster- 
General (1888-84) ‘ot Local Gow 
Board (1604-06) raed to peerage (1949) 
Toy Ger’ Onentalmt Sta, theologian 

feasor of hujosophy and of Onents 

at Gottingen, daammsed (2887) 
returned m 1848, but lost again hin pro 
feesorahip im 1867, owing to hus refusn 
to take the oath of allegiance to the 


Eig of Prua 
Kameath (Edward Fellew), ist, Viseount 
(1757-1883) Log admiral, served sm the 
wars with Amer snd Fr was after 
wards appointed to the command of the 




















Rone 
‘work 





Ez Indvan station , m 1814 he bombarded 

‘Eysk, Hubert van (cves 1868-1426), Flem 
painter’ palured the greater part ofan 
altar proce, the “Adoration of the Lamt,"* 
for the cath of St Bavon at Ghent, 
shares with brs brother Jan the 


with 

thon of the of oil 

with fim te founded’ the Fle ‘weheol 

(coreg 1300-1441), Flem 
preceding, whom he 

the ** Adara- 

cath of St 

Bavon, at Ghent, hrs * John Arnol- 

im and His Wife” u im the National 





Faber, Fredarnk William (1814-63), Eng 


‘divine and poet , jomed the BC Church 
(1840), founded the Oratory of the 
srotherhood of bt Pluhp Nen at Brom; 
ton (1849), hus theological works ai 
‘fToat attention 


ae 

‘Fabs ‘Fabius Mexuttus) (died 205 

Be Ee rman eae 
i ent wit 
of Tt ageinst victorious Hen 

course of cautions 

and gradually 


sire, Jean Henri (1823-1015), Fr ento- 
"eg ater ae 


Faguet, 1847-1916) Lr. erty, and 
writer | Wis eteoeor oY ‘poetry at ‘the 
umy of Pans 


Fehreabat, Gabriel Dunsei (1686-1736), 
ea] Plulusophers teat 06 
‘use quickulver instead of spirits or wine 
vorboura, Me Willman, Bart (1700-1874) 
‘Scot epgineer , unvehted the rectangular 


self 50 tal 
rurten: Poomes, Lord (el?-1671), Dog 
Parl’ general, haying wou renown at 


Marston Moor and Naseby, was appointed 


feneral of the Part forces (1646) after 
romwell’s death took im the 
rettoration movement, holding Sark in 


the king's name, and crowing over to 
the Hugue (1660) ua head of the com- 
mywsion to afrange for Charles ils 


return 
Falkenhayn, Ench von (born 186] 





Ger 
eral , became chief of general ataff of 
er_arfay im sticression to von Moltke 


ym 1914, but was superveded (1916) after 
erdun fariure later was successful 
agamst Bumamans, but failed when in 
command agunst the Brit mm Palestine, 


and 
Falkland, Lomus Cary, 2nd Viseount (1610— 
48), Brit statesiaam and general in 1639 
accompanied Easex’s expedition against 
‘beota , in the following year he was 
to Parl. early dustinguushed 
‘and in 1642 the wecre 
of Btate , ‘vahantly on 
mde at ‘and at the 
jloucester , ‘at the battle 


Armané (born 1841) 
fe omen era 
fee Tie), af aacaton (1883-85), 
hie 


tarysby 
the Boye 
a 
of Newb 
Fallares, 





fi 
i 

Pres of Council (1883) Pres of Repub 

ereday, Moses (791-1907), Bag. chemnt 


and ‘907, 

Feryeou, Beqjeinin Leopold (1833-1908), 
‘ing ‘novelty works inthide “Grif * 
Zaron the Jew, shadows of the | 

‘Devin the Barber” 
eat ark pant 
a2). It soldier, pants 
Giei1y lasgovernor ot the bp Netherlands 


1537 


FERDINAND 


aptored Antwerp for Philip TE (1586), 
and five years later eomy femry 
Ty. of France to rane megs of 


2 
Farol, John Jeffrey (born 1678), | Zng 


Rovelst, hus works include" “ ‘Lhe 
Amateur Gentleman,” “The Broad 
Highway,” “Beltane the | Smith,” 


* Black ‘Bartlemy’s Treasure” 





David 1S (1801-70), Amer 
admiral, captured New coe 
Amer Civil War, m 1864 was sent to 


Mobile Bay, the arbour of the enemy's 
blockade runners, which he closed 
Frederic “William (1831-1003), 
scholar , headmaster 
of Marlborough (1871-76), archdeacon 
of Westmunster (1883), dean of Canter 
bury (2895), tus“ Lsfe of Christ" 
appearod m ig74 tafe of Bt Paul” 
1870}, and “Lavoe of the Fathers” 

Farren, Killen (Nally) (1848-1004), Eng. 
‘actress, won great fame to burleeque 
comedy and faree n London 

Faure, Félix” (1841-90) Tr 
statesman , became Minster of Marine 
4 1894 was Pres of the Repubhe from 
1895 until his death 

Faust, Johann. See Frat, Johenn. 

Johang (16th cent) Ger achotar 
dealer m the Black art studied modvaine 
sud mami at Cracow the hero of much 
legendary, dramatic, und poetical Wter 
ature 

Fawostt, Henry (1853-84) 
and statewman’ thougt din 1 
the ‘publiation of hy Minual 
Political Economy” (1803) wae 
Jowed by bis election to the ctair of 
Pohtical Leonomy at Cambridge | en 
tered Parl (1865), ‘way Postmaster 
General (188U 5) ‘introduced sevirat 
postal reforms 

Fawestt, Bullieont (born 1847) Ting writer 
Bnd ecouomiet wife of Henry awcett , 
Sdyorate of woman suttrage  wrot¢ 
* Political eonomy jegmmnern 
magnet eee Vicker,” and" Women's 

udiroge, 

Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606) Tog con 
spirator, aerved with the ‘spamards 
am Flanders (1596-1604) and war prevent 
at the taking of Cala (1698) “as chiet 
agent m the Guupowder Plot arrested 
apd eaccuted beatin 

Mare mule (born 7 
soldier | was m command of #1 forces 
at the Somme offensive (1916), and later 
gommanded central armicy (1917) ‘and 
then northarn gr>up (1918), appointed 
marelvu (1921) 

r Joba (crea 1515-84), Last 

‘Abbot of Westmumter to which’ ofive 

he was appointed 1m 1356 

Feusal (born 1635), hing of Irak took an 
isctive part m the Long Turk movernent 
Commanded N Arabian forces in. World 
War crowned King of Irak (1921) 

Polar I (died 278), Fope, auccosted Deny 
aan 

Felix 11 (died 305), Pope (consecrated 953) 

Fels il (died 400), Pope, "succeeded 


bit (483) 
pene Fe (aud Bio, Popa, siccessor of 


Fai 'V! (1859-1451), Pope (1439-49) 
as Amadeis, Duke of 


Eng’ divine and 


Bike mn 8S 











Tegued Bavoy 
(1416-34) ‘a ike 

elon, Franpors ip ta. Motbe 
(1651-1715) Ir divine yn 1689. was 


sppomted preceptor of the young Duke 
of isureundy, became archbrihop of 
Comprar (leb0) ‘bw fevour meh Lowe 
XIV came to an end in 1698 with the 
appearane of * Les Aventures de Tele 
masque,” the publication of which was 
fophy, history, and iveratre im aaQt 
sophy, a ature, in addition 
to theology 


Fean, George Maxville (1831-1909), 











Ent 
storie~ 











antho. wrote numero popular store. 
boys, om. Being 
Wataralist, Wf to the Wilds,” * A 
Crimson Cru 


me 
Feréinand I (1703-1875), Emperor of 
‘Austria eldest som of Franns I, suc 
‘ceded (185), having been crowned hing 
of Hu 1830) reugned in favour 
of hus nephew, Francis Joveph f (1848) 
(bora 1862) “King of Bulgaria 

chown to sacceed Alexander as 





FERDINAND 
18 (1887) 


ot Be Br 

‘Tear (1908) abdicated (1018) 
Ferdsnand I (died 1085), Great 

‘of Castile of Leon and Galles disp 

with Henry TIL of Ger for the :mpersat 


Es 
Ferdinand 0 (died 1188) King of Gahus 
ieee succeeded ‘Alphonse Vir 
Ferdinand UI (1100 1252) King of Castile 
and Teon called the Baint beeamw 
‘Kang of ( sstale (1217) and of icon (1230) 
amen bs icvements against the 
Moors was the capture of Cordova (1236) 
rednend aw eee King of Cay 
‘tile son of Ginko TV took Gibraltar 
rabid RENT Seo Fe 
B JOR, cvstale 
{ the Cathohe ) the 2nd of Aragon 
and = Sacily nd Srd_oof Naples 
‘w14 non Of John IT of Navarre and Are 
gon ty his marriage (1460) with ina 
bella of Castile he united the two lang 
doms in 1512 became rukr of Sp 
from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees 
Ferdmapd Vi (1713 69)) hing of Sp 
son ot 1 AX succorded (1746) 
Ferdinand Vil (1784 1833) King of Sp 
wis the som of ( hares TY of Sp whom 
heancaedcd (1808) depow d im the same 
jar Fy Napoleon who restored him to 
throne (1414) during bis reign the 
Amer colons “ceded 











Ferdinand 1 (1503 64) Lmperor of (er 
‘son of Philip I engigcd in a long war 
with Jobn 7 who was supported 
by the Turks for the jon of Hun 
gry til 10 1588, country was 





shared betwen the two claimants 
whcn war broke oat again (1640) cr 
cinema bought off the Turks by « searty 
Ferdinand {1 (158 1637) Lmperor of Ger 
ran ivon of lerdmand I nucce ded to 
fhe throne of Hohe mia (1617) to that of 
Honery (161) tected tmperor of 
Ger (1618) hn rewn chic fy orc upied by 
neni tek Pita ete 

inant * Mp ir 
succeeded Jirdinwd IT G63") hiving 

















boom hing of Rohema (1625) and of 
Hungary (162°) continue! the hostah 
‘hy lute dathier unital 1048 


ties brqua 

Ferd:nand or ta 1 (1429 1404) Kang 
‘Of Nayks son of Alphoma J ehuet 
events of bey raga were Iie quarrels 
with the Rom court und tht iosor 
rections of his harons (1485) 

Th (1469 96) hing of Naples 

uecoeded ln father Alphonso TY (1495) 
when the kin,.dom fall Into the hands ot 
Charles VAIL and the br 
it, (1498) 

Fernand I (barn 186») King of Rumimy 
sueecedcd: hie uncle Charles (1914) 
married (1894) Marie daughter of the 
Dube of Saxc Cobmg and Gotha ind 
Ucouun of Gorge V of Ing 

1 (1751 1825) hing of the Two 

urls eueceded (1769) when Don 
Carloe pied from the tluont of Naples 
to that of Sp after Napolcons victory 
at Austerity Lerdinvod and hie family 
fled to Sicily but returned (1815) 

Ferdinand Il (1810 69) hing of the Two 
‘lattes oldest son of Francie 1 his 
tyrannical rate became httle more than 
& Series of riage mupprosud by blood 


fal 
Ferdinand Ili (1-00 1824) Grand Duke of 
Tuscany succeded hus father Feopold 
(1790) “Joined coahtion against the r 
republic (1703) resumed friendly rela 
tions with Er (1796) but was forced mto 
an albance with Austria (1700) com 
ed to formally renounce hus kingdom 
1802) he returned m 1814 
Parrer, Freacleeo (1650-1009) Bpan 
revolutios ‘was shot for taxing lead 
ing part in losurrection dine’ lisse ” 
Meer We ee 
cree ate 
‘li became @ promiment member of the 
National Defence Committee became 
minster of Poblie Instruetron (1879) 
formed & cabtnet of ina own (1880) 
and was munister of Linanee (1890) 
Gottlieh (1762-1814) Ger 
Phulowopher Pebiahed m 1702 he 
‘Ontiqas of ell Revelstion in which be 


reconquered 























exponnds on Kantian Iines the relation 
of reluvon to morality 10,1708 was ap 
Geophy at Jens 1m 18J0 became 


rector the exclunvely moral attitude 
‘of Ins first works gave place to = moro 


aa West (9-92) Amer merch 
nay ore eeu oe Ansa 
and 


Wilds, fir Laks (born 1644) Tax gure 
water became RA (1887) The 
octor | and | The Retara of the Pent 

tent _ are among works 
, Robert ‘1st Vissount{born 
rust ire poreiaa. and la 
‘entered Parl 
(2895 1900) 
rd Chancellor (1926 18) 
Fiasen, Husls (1861-1004) Danish seaentat 


Faber, Andrew (born 1862) Austrahan 
‘statesman became Prime Mister 
(1910) and agar (1914) 

, Herbert Albert Laurens (born 1865) 
‘Hint poltuiin aud hustoriin hecame 
Pris of Board of iducation (1916) 
author of — Medueva) Lmpire 

Nypoloon 

Faber, Sr Norman Warren (born 1879) 
Bnt civil cervant appointed (harman: 
‘of Board of Inland Revenue 1 1918 he 
became lermanent bec of the Treasury 


1919) 
‘of Kilverstone, John, ist Baron 
1841 1 Bret uioural 625, 39 
John (1743 98) builder of first 
steamboat in Amer 1348 
Edward 


(1808 1883) ae poet 
Serpent sow an ing viene 
Fitzroy, Robert (1805-65) rit admiral 
enols m™ the Darwin capo yea to 
b Amer (18%) vettbtaied os nalcatic 
aincrarea, ‘Camille’ (bora 1842) Er 
enti ATS 


wtronomer and xi 
(1646 1719) Ing as 
astronoumoal obu 


ohn 
tovomér appointed ‘obset 
filo! to she Kang (1876) | compaled the 
first reliable the fixed stars 
Flaubert, Gusiave (1821 80) Fr novelst 
his masterpece Madani 


Bovary 
kd to hie unsuccessful 


1800 by the government who regarded 
it aa Bu upmord and anti rel 
‘work 
1od 


ou 
alawinbo in S00. 
Ta Tentition ant Katame cy 


1826) Fog chance 
“iby the W i 
‘and professor of 

sculpture to the Acsdemy m 1810, nts 
works imclud¢ monuments in St Paul a 
to Reynolds Howe nd Nelson 

Fleming, Joho Ambrose (born 1649) Eng 
eugmneer and physicmt became professor 
of electrical ebaineermg in Univ of 
‘London (1910) um 
valve 





‘the thermionic 

Fleteher, John (1579-1625) Eng dra: 
Mis nid poet wo » is 
Q774-1814) Bat uv 


‘Flinders, 
gator wont to Australis in 1705 and 
covered Bass btrait be surveyed 





Foah, Ferdiaand (born 1851) Fr soldier 
1381 with George preture 708 
Fokker, A HG (born 1890) Dutch m 
Yentor built the Fokker neroplane 
Foote; danuosl (1750 75), 

7) Fag comedien 
dramatut, amd bumorst +t first 
Musuecessfil as an actor m 3747 be 
began to mvc imitations of the 
actors and other celcbrities of fhe day 
wnd xf once found Inmecf famous 
among his comedies are The Mayor of 
Garrat and The fcr 

Forbes, Arsiubald (1438 1900), Scot war 


FRAMPTON 


GED Be Coeeponded for he Bowy 
jews, and the 


iciah Wars » 
was pretent af Ulundi riding 110 miles 
m fifteen hours m order to be the first 
to transmut the news of the victory im 
Forbes, Joan esta (born 1808) Ting 
a seam Rent a. 
plorer travelled in mas, Aries aad 
Sther countries wrote Searet of the 
Sahara Kufara and Quest’ 
Sur Johnston (born 1853), 
‘hag sector acted with ‘Terry, 
the Danerotts Henry Trving and Hare 
‘taking up mansgement 0 
lead ym Hamlet “The lag thot Pouad 
apd The Pasnng of the Thrd Floor 


ord, Béward Onslow, (1852-2001) ag 
culptor became BA (1895) hi» worl 
ude Mr Irving ea Hamlet (1883) 
Joeen Victor Memorial 
Manchester (1901) 
Ford, Bay (born 1868) Amer motor car 
Forsiat; John (1812 76) Dug biograph 
er 
wad fosranlns muccoedod Dickens (800) 
8 editor of the ‘News but trans 
ferred Tus services to the 
‘which he edited (1847 66) 
of Sir John Buiot, (1864) 
(1848) Walter Savage Tandor (1860) 








and Life of Dickens (1871-4) 
Forster, Wiha Edward (1816 88) Brit 
wtateuman under se¢ for the Colonies 


(1865 8) and became « member of the 
banet (1870) Ir Bec (1880 82) be 
was reaponsible for the Kauoation Avt of 


1870 
Foster, Sir George Eulas (born 1847), 
Causdins wateseiao minuter of Manue 
nd Fisheries (1885-8) of Hinance (1888— 
98) of Trade and Commerce (1011 21) 
Chief of the Can delegation in League 
of Nations aysembly st Geneva 
Fer olen a Mib7< became prloctee 
it "pnyeala at, Trimty College Cam 
bndge, and in 188% fit. professor of 
Phynology at. the Univeruty, wrote 
2 Primer ot Phymoloey, ste 

Foster, Mylea “Alexe-o0) Eng 
Aroughtiman and water colour panter 
ulwetrated Longfellow 8 Evangeline, 

Goldsmsth » poems and other works 
Foushs, Jc (1783 1820) Fr revolu 
inder Napoldoa I” tuaster of Pouce 
0 

under Lous XVIII ay 
un (1747— 


Poaquse-Tmomlle, Antocne 
PH at pirskc Frorsorel ue ecutor 
© revolutionary yunal (1703) , 
war himself s vieuin of the guilotine 
Feursr, Frangow Charlee Mane (1772~ 
1837) lr socmlst and philosopher, 
one of the fret writers to observe the 
benefits resulting from co 400, 
from wholesale over retail di and 
7m 


from machinery 

Feels, Sur John (1817-98) Eng civil 
engineer | was engineer for the construc 
tion of the Me tan and District 
idiry and the Severn, Valier. Riy 

Weg, Caarien Semen, (1749-008) | Dnt 

in was @ younger son 

Foe Lord Holland be entored Par 
at the age of nineteen and became 8 lord 
of the “Admuralty and was m 1773 
nominated Lard ‘Treasury onthe 
collapse of tho Shelburne admnustra 
tion m 1783 _he entered into @ coalition 
with Lord North the munutry thos 
formed was defeated on Fox. Indu Full 
owing ‘Tachinations of George 
who Giehked him bus namo was rack 
o1 Privy couneillors some years 
Inter “and in 4707 he retired frou pat 
hfe on Pitt a death, 12 1808 the king was 
at lest obhged to admst him to office, 


and Fox became F Bi 

reg" dole Cae oy sta’ the 

Fore, Joka {i618-97) Eng martyrolopt 
im i563 he was made Eroomary ot 
Salsbury and afterwards viear of Bt 
Guiles" Crpplegate | tus Book of Mar 

Pratagion, Gu Gnarge dames (born 1268) 
Eng. sculptor “dicungured by decors 


five effects obtained im ooloured Toarble 
and bronze Calcutta status of Queen 














FRANCE 


Victor Socrates Teaching Peter 
Pan | Edith Cavell monument 
Aaatole (1844 1924) pen name of 
JacqneeAnatole Thibault Fr novelist znd 
man of letters hus works indude The 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard — (1881) 
‘Tha | _ (1890) Penguin Isle 
3908), * Revolt of the Angels * 


Francesco & Paula cr St Franses of Prot 
‘(416 1607) Tt Samt founder of the 
Grder of the Minima canonized (1519) 

Pranseeea (1450-1517) It punter 
chief exponent of the Bolognese school 
pum) of Lorenro Costa whom be after 
‘waids excelled in colour and sentiment 
though not in composition 

Franses 1(1494 1647) King of Fr his resgn 
marked by prolonged struggle to ammere 
It, an fulure and hus mapreon 
Ineat at Madrid (1025) ‘altbough vocilit 
mg in character be strengthened un 
Jongdom and was a great patron ot art 
‘and bterature 

Franes II (1544 00) King of France 
Hernng hiv niga of yea? and o half 1 

juring hin reign of a year and = r 
Tas governed by hs mother Catherine 
de’ Media and the Guise faction 

Franas { (1777 1490) King of the Two 
Steiltes ‘son of Ferdmand IV im early 
Ate sympathized with Liberal 1deas 
Dut later became reactionary and at 
‘tempted to suppress revolution of 1820 

Franem I (born 1836) King of the Two 
Sieihea succeeded hus father Ferdmand 
TI (1850) neglected the reform of hrs 
constatution and fled before Garibaldi: « 
invasion (1860) 

Frans J (1706 05) Ger hing and Holy 
Bom emperor son of Leopold Duke of 

Lorraine to whove dommions he auc 
ceeded (1720) mared Mana Theresa, 
danghter of the Emperor Charles V1 and 
on the latter s death (1740) contested 
She rppue, th Charles VII end wes 
sloctod (1745), 

Franes Ti (1768 1635) Emperor of Aus 

nd ast ruler of the Holy Bora 

‘supported this water Mano 

Antomnette dung Fr Hevolution abd 
‘was defeated by Napoleon who married 
Is daughter afterwards joined with 
Alles against Napoleon and ws-ted in 
hos doteat 

Frases d’Aamm (1182 1226) It bamt and 
founder of Fraucmean order baved on the 
‘Yow of povert, 

Francis de Baloe (died 1022) Fr divme and 
saint entered the priesthood (1593) 
oppoued the doctrines of Protestantism 
tiahop of Geneva (1602) canomred by 
Alexander VII (1665) hus Introduction 
to a Devout Life wa» widely read 

Franns Ferdumnd (2803 1914) Austema 
archduke nephew of Franc Joueph 
Dmperor of Austria hecamo heir 
aQppvrent to the throne of Austra 

fungary (1889) hie amarsination at 


Barajevo preeipitated the World War 
Frans Joseph, (1680 1016) mnperor, of 
uate fungary hiv veiga 
(eas 1010) ‘was marked by the low of 





arine « Htalian powesmaas (1860) 
defeat at the hands of Prus (1806) 
and prolonged racial disputes leading 
to the Batkan wars and geueral European 
desaffecte 


on 
Franck, Chsar Auguste (1822-00) Fr 
Tumean born in Belg — composed 
Tex Beatuudes (oratorio) 
‘Orchestral and chamber music 
Gilbert (born 1884) Lng novelist 
achieved succest with Peter Jack 
ton Cigar Merchant (1919) 
at Us" (verse) (1912) Love 
Btory of Alette Branton — (1922) 
Gerald Cesnstone tady (8M) 


‘Amer 

statesman and scrcatiet, 236. 
Sr_ John (1786 1647), Eng 

explorer, S07 

Frasér, tir James George (born 1854) Eng 
anthro) 8 ot hu eee ‘Bongh 
us the taost complete com 
tive ‘teligin ‘mythology ‘end. folklore 


extant 
Fredensk I (1128-90) Barbara * 
(red beard), Holy Rom Emperor 
‘most of hw thirty years reign spent m 
costly attompts to enlarge Rom empire 
‘winch Sally tuled at battle of Legnano 


1171 engaged juarrel Pe 

Saeed la ae 
gee ae 

drowned on am ” 


peror_ grandson of the 
of hing of Serwalom (1208) by ‘the 
ee i (1231) gave mde 
Frederik 1 (2007-1713) King of Pras 
‘thud elector of Brandenburg 
talde of king (1701) by aiding 
‘Leopold I'm war of 8p Suc 


(0722 86), King of Pras, 


(4831-88) Frednch Wil 

Karl Xing of Prus 
emperor son of Witham 1 
em) 8 crown prince com 
x) and at the sioge of 
r 


after accession 
Princess Royai of 1898) 
(1506 1642) Liector Palatine 

‘Rig of Bohems 
hu Protestant unfluence 

Prague (1610) at the hands 
‘Ferdimand 1 marked the first sta.c 


at. 
‘Thorty Lear War afterwards 
le was son of Fredenck I\ whom 


eure times 
at 


sasrgoh 
ae if 


‘ing of Denmark 
‘the armcd neu 


tral t 
Of Ly feet by Nelson (1801) ) domed wit 
Napoleon but defeated by Allies (1814) 


1908 68) hing of Dens ik 
burg line ty whol ra..0 


fi 


Predermk VISI (1843 1912) ing of Den 
brother of Queen Alekandrs of 


1827) | first 
the lector 
‘Christian, jomed the league 
formed by bredenick the Great (11/8) 
an Napoleon who made him king 
St Carpe fost. touch of br kingdoms 
mI ingdom 
But retumed ttle 


Fretenak Heary (1564 1647) Prince. of 
Orange lus treaty. 
of Munster (1618) ended the, 80 years 
struggle with Sp reym marked by a 

wreat revival of learning and commer 


Gal entirprise 
Frederak Willa (1620 88) Elector ot 
‘Brandeobarg ‘Duke of Prussia 
succeeded (1640) and restored pros 
penty after Thirty Years, War 
‘Predenok William I (1688 1740) King of 
‘succoeded ‘his father Lredcnick 


T'Gr “adopted a. pohey_ar pence 
ry 
Tetgencl and greatly de, 


ment reform 
ve ‘modern Pros tither of 
Brederith the Great 765, 788, 787 
Fredansk William If (1744 97) hing of 
‘Pros son of August Wilhelm encceeded 
Ins unele Frederick the Great (1786) 
‘whose great acktevements he partly un 
did through indok.nce and scactionsiy 


at 
Dgarak Wilkam Uf (1770 1810) king 
af Prus a well intentioned but waver 
See ee ee 
ame 

apoler a perme through her efforia to 
Frejerak‘Wallism (born 1862) Fa Ger 
Crown Prmce commanded brfth Ger 
Amy during World War abdicatid 

) 





ae 
Edward Angustus (1823-02) 
‘butoran Begias profesor of 
modern st. Oatord (1458) 
ius works ‘of the Nor 
man Conquest (1867 76) Historical 
dasays (1871. 
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GAMA 


Denton Prokelone re 
Ypres 


of 

Frere fur Henry Barile (18?) 84) Fry 
Giplomatist aud etatewm tm special cou 
muvioner to k Aficy uitvential m 
aboitsiuug “lave trade m Zaunbar 
Governor of Cape Colony (1877 i) 

Petting hiv patings sseidg | mpage 

fst his paint indo Ramegate 

Sande Barby Day The ‘Railway 
Station 

Frohuher, Ser Mariin (1036 94) Ing sailor 
made hus first vorage (Ja76) with the 
object of ducovening @ north weat pas 
sag, to China and provesded as far 
as Frobisher § Bay after two umilat 
eapeditions ‘he served under Drake 
(1585) agunst the 3p Armada com 
muanding the Zriumph  defcuding Brest 
jRainst the Spamards he received a 
ital wound 

Frosbel, Friedneh Wilhelm August (1782 
1852) Ger educstionrt origmatar of 

the kanderearten system 

,, Joan (1388 1410) Fr chromiche 

his accounts of the war between Fr 
and kng are vivid but uncritical 

Froude, James Anthony (1814 94) Fo,. 
Tstoran hie writings suclude | History 
of Lngland trom the Fill ot Walsey 
to the Drath of kuvabeth and ent 
Imucencer of Catiyle 

Wry, Kisabeth (1780 1845) Fez person 
ilgr, Tomes (1008 1681) Fag ch 

Thomas ng 

mai and author" Hutory’ of the 
Worthies of Faslnnd 

Fulton, Robert (1"6) 1810) Amer enqneet 
505," 1347 1348 


Christopher, tst Haron (1812 
Eng stupowner founded the 
urag> ine of steamahuys 
(18>4 1920) Anish rare 
fay, ad sae em La a 
Fust, Johann (died 1466 ?) 
lender aasouinted with ( 
uayention of printing 500, 


Freaab, Jobo 
Ea7! 





Gaunshorough, ‘Thomas (1°27 68) Ting 


punter 14% 

jen. Claude (130 200?) Gk phywciin 

known, the wonder work 

Zaaks next to Hippoctatis 

Galileo (1062 164.) It astronomer and 
Ratural philovopher 156 picture 163 

Gall Frany dosef (1 ob 1828) Ger amit 
omnt founded wucaoce of phrenolony 

Gellatn Abraham Albert (1761 1410) 
‘Aimer statesmen and economist | born 
At Geneva “as sec to treasury ruduted 
national debt cared out negotiations 
for Treats of Ghent (1815) 

Amebta (born 1889) It mager 


Go 
Gaiswertby, John (born 1867) bn, novelnt 
and dramatist, wovily deaimy with ti 
of Png Jinded classes distingunhed ty 
Critical, ihtigtit mito ‘met pobloms ot 
Conduct and’ social ade shsm (The Aun 
The Patricin Art 
teruity. )” pron ainced succrys asa 
dramatist of ultra reabstic mhool de 
pictm, fine shades ci social and ethical 
fontrant (Jute Strife he Shan Gane ) 
Galt, Sur Alexander (317 93) 
Canadian statesman —tust financial 
roinster of Domimon (1867) Intro 
duced decimal currency and jnotuctive 
tanils developed Quebec and pro 
moted federation of But N Amer 
Galton, Su Franaw (1822 1011) Lng 
antl 








of Proyerty 


opoloeist and meteorologivt first 
weather on latge cele imtiatid 
theory of anticyclones creator of 
modernstience ot eugenics ayetem 
atiad scientific atid) of finger prints 
( Hereditary Genius Inquiries 
caintna tener GSS) ie pby stant 
ya 
profewor of anatomy st Bologna (1762) 
studied effect of electricity on muscle: of 
anmmais and duro’ phenomenco 
called | galvaniem 
Game, Vaseo da (1400° 1024) Port 
navigator discovered route to India 2 
co oof foe. mr Ceol Atmeaoar ue 
waar mae 
say” by Jobu II of Port Sis 


GAMBETTA 


explorations enriched Port and opened 
‘way to eastern colony ation 

Gambetta, Léon Michel (1835 82) Fr 
statesman clerted depaty for Paris ind 
‘Marveilien (1869) became most snfluent al 
member of Oppomtion «waped from 
mege of Para in a balloon rusted 
monarchist influences pres of (iamber 
of Deputies (1879) accidentally shot 
Gana) 

Gambier, James, Baron (1756 1833) lint 
anor “as samsril (1805), bomburded 
Copcatxgen ana captured Dut 
court muti dled for ef 
Sipe “aguinee Ir) ‘Aree T1H09) bat 
acquitted 

Garen, Manoel (180) 190) Sp singing 
etfuctor son of Menu Gare noted 
tenor and teicher mvnted Lrynge 
nope for many yours. moxt famous 
Turopern singing masttr 1168 

‘Alfred George (horn 1865) Tag 

‘editor of The Duly News 

CHUMte studen brilliant 
Prophets. Pruste and 

Soe tty Eh 











yourn dist 
(190.19) 
and arrsting | { 
Temga Pillars 
Wir Loids } 
‘Samual Rawson (1829 1902) 1 ng 
Tustorian ected fellow af All. Sonby 
(1884) profewor of modern history at 
‘King's College Toudon ux beoka” are 
wuicmotional but gccun 
(History of the Great Cr 
Bsstory of Leland) 
Gardiner, Stephen (1485 1. °°) Tog prelate 
aad siateanan mc to Wolwy em 
plogedl to penotiite. the divores from 
rime of Aragon Th 
ater (1231) atl we 
ea Hane suramacy, over the 
Church i cry Obe bunts 
opnond Cromwell and the Protest ante 
imprrond under Tdeord V1 and a 
pried of hus bishopric restored amd 
Frade cdancvllor under M sry 
Garfield, James, Abram (1811 81) | 20th 
Peay at LA somun inded ant try 
Mad. ot ihuoh acing chil Wir 
Lincoln y night find: mat At cra of 


















strugat inured opposition dunn, 
pre tdency quo Dy favouritsun 
as isinatid 


Gaphalés Guuseppe (1907 82) It solder 


Resbard (1835 1908) J ng hbe arian 
und ‘man of Kt kup of the 
‘einted hooks at Brit Mase wm (1890 909 
authot of Vives of Milton Curlvle an 
Ameren and uny btiriry commen 


Gayanse Robert (1545? 909) Fr drvtaatrt 
forcsandowed dev lopment of Fr dura 
cal drama as reahved by Comealle his 
Taaterpnccy dirndom mle utd Fey Juey 

wid (1717 7)) In, actor 339, 


1 
Garruon, Witham Lioyd (180) 











Amer 
abolitionist founded Zhe J sderator 
fomouy anti slavery journal «stub 
lhed Anti slavery Society in Phula 


duiphia (1845) 
Garvier Charles (did 1920) Ing novelnt 
ators of healthy ecntiment widely 
ete ( dust a Gu In Cupid's 
barns 
Garvin,” Jemes Lous foo, 1868) Fag 
Jourhalst "“cditor of 7 Observer (1908) 
Solummons whiter on foreign and 











Serre 
and eral Mote first Ing 
cones The Fieasd ed a th 
err iar aT 
Steet con 56) 

‘Tha 21360 1419) Fug 

Hy a ‘to have committed Prince 
ial net oes for assaulting him im court 
noted for fearless and umpartial decrions 

7 apeeepelagpend 

‘Prerre (1592-1655) Fr philo 
ae nenstemPted, to reconcile comes. 
and rei postulated opie 
= ree 

Gathug, Fichard Jordan (187 Boas Amer 
amventar imyented revolving machine 

gun named after him 

Gaugam, Paul (1848 190%) Fr pamter 


post ampreesotust mould hife 
fred eae paintings marked by 
Keon decorative ‘snse and buarre 


heauty 


Ganter Théophula (1811 72) Fr author 

an youth surpassed es of 
fonbintie school mw foridiey of style ieand 
(Xtras gapce of _ sentiment 
eR Rag id 
uurow outlook ( Mile de Men 

Tes Jamey Fresco ‘Liustome 

du Romint sme 


cay’ Joba (188) 1722) Fag ehuefiy, 
Siew ter br eee. Deere ene oe 
se quel ‘suec revive 
Totton (9d) 


‘iusiaa Fonegh Loma (17°8 1850) 17 
made nuccerdul balloon 


pcre atwcovsred law that, hydrogen 
and oxygen combint 10 proportion of one 
‘volume of the former to two of the latter 
disovered ¢yanogen and investigated 
properties of odin’ 

Sir Avakland Campbell (born 1879) 
‘Bnt" politician Bot vmbasedar to 
USA 09.0 2%) formerly profesor of 
anatomy 7t McGill tmy after serv 
ihe in World War became succrauvely, 
Ditector of Reenuting Minister of 
National Sersice Prev of Local Govt 
Vowd and Minster of | Keconstruc 
igh, qhrattr of Sur nie Geddea 

ne Campbell (I orn rt 
See becr aster diass tutes bs oat 
‘av oraanver ipyointcd Director of 
Sriusport 10 thortre of war (191») under 
Thoyd Gcorge regime became Liret Jord 
of Admiralty “Invs Councilor and 
Minter of J2 anspor! (1919) 
(Vorn 1834) Ing screntast 

"ind sociologist. professor of botany, at 
Dunda Cities 
and own Plinmog Lahibition and of 
“iomet plan tor reconstruction of Jeru 


Salen 
at See Hoya Society C900), 
at res aety (19 

Gineted ceolocd Survey of Ue 
ude Wnty matches mm volcan 
Reolony. Tut 
oe haste 2), Ger pharmcnt 
can 

‘and ‘wicutihe matrument a 
sed ise tube 
thermo 








vented Guinsle 
mercury air pump and normal 
meter 





Gellert, 1716 69) 
Gor” pot catkd Ta Tontume ot 
Tables 


Germ iny on account of has 
coms, igs ae eee a 
win Mino at Cnn Oi 
9) Do eae ‘frequently st kmpire 


Geags ian See Janghis Khan, 
or Ganene (7° 890 477) Vandal 
ORne stumeticaed Anand porte 
Sp amvadad northcen Atrwan (20) cap 
tured Carthage and plondered Rome 
Geatirey ‘af Monmouth (1100 4). init 
ebronicler Bishop of Asaph om 
Yented Arthurian kegends ( Historna 

Geet Paterson, G138 B1) Ce 
51) Count of 
“Anjon Matilda the dinghter 
of Beary Taf Pogand ast wow 
of Lmperor Henry ¥ founder of 


Pisnt' t hoe 
Geotiray-faint-Hilasrs, larre, Etvoane (1772-1844) 
y nataralst attacked € ot theory 
invaniablity cies and parti 
sound ‘Dirnn 2 ecluhonay rs 


mare (Sore 1002 og prince 4th son 
\ entered RN College 

Oxborne (1916) vovaged to Weet 
ong ae ae 

ing 

ee er 

frowned hing of Roe on death of Anne 


Be 


(171s) | took sro | Ba an govt but 

George Gees i760) ingot Rag a son of 

(arsine a ‘Anspich 

a are ooops fos a 
ce 

we oe. rs at the 

¢ home affairs to Queen Carohns and 


oars oak ck iney of Wake, tnt ta eee Bat, 
‘irene | ea nr eouely acne a oy 


concessions to 
constitutional infimence obtuned 
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GIBBS 


hrow of cosbtion minstry but sub 
mitted almost. entirely to imfluence af 
jenager PHL hit mind gave way in 
Met Scores Til , snpounted renent CL) 
succeeded 10 throne (1820) "unpopular 
on socount of ius extravagances and 
attempt to divorce his wife Caroline of 
Brapgwek 
¥itbor 1865) Ling of Eng. 1468 
Stoeger leas ots) ang of the iellenee 
Dan primes brother of Queen Alex 





andra accepted crown (1863) reign 
Praggicn with Tavkey" ood 
rasmated at Balomes 


Dat 
George, Henry (1889 97) Amer economust 
Proposed nation ivation of land by the 
oath iar... (_Prasron sad Povey 
alter Laon (bora 1882) "Row 
Grarvelut "achieved sinfular snc ots with 
novels of psychological mterest. style 
charactensed by outepokenness and 
lone (Fhe Making of an English 
man Caliban id Alley ) 
Gerard James Watson (born 1867) Amer 
drplomatut, ambassador in Beth at 
outbreak of World War guarded Brit 
Interents im Ger | sonducted duttentt 
nexotat Brot to ¢ ant 
hostaties (Mv our Yeurs im Ger 
many —_FacotoFace mth m ) 
Gbnesult, Joan Loum (1791 1824) Er’ 
punter reacted against paeudo classical 
seboot | Raft of the Madu | realstig 
alipwreck scene mirked by freshness of 
German, Héward (born 1865), ng 
orn 
oer’ maical director atthe, Globe 
Aheatre imeidental music to Rickard HT 
and Henry VILL. oatabhahed repat hon 
as fluent, melodies (Marre 
completed Sullivans 
Coane (rae a0 1%) Bom 
Reneral ‘nephew of Tiberius deferted 
Arminius on the Weser probably. 
Powoned by Tiberius who was jealous 


mat 
Girone, dean Léon (1624 1908) | Fr, 
parator ‘and sculptor « 
Pigece "ol “ieedora “touch 2 
known pootures "the Age of A 
and The Barth of Chrat puree 
‘Bellona Napoleou ete 
Gerry Eldridge (1744 1814) Amer states 
man agoatory of Declaration of In 
dependence (1776) a (ov of Masan 
chisetts (1810 12) divided state into 
senators) districts one of which ot 
salamander shapt gave rise to term 
gerrymender meaning unfair manip 
Gerson, Jenn Churber Ge (1963 1129) Fr 
200, Jean, ¢ 
scholar ( Bowens 


‘attempted to cnd Great. 
and. to sip scholastic education 


( The Consolation of Iheoloxy ) 
Geevex, Henn (born 1852) Fr painter 
omertul realntie, pictures (Post 
mort m at the Hotel pasnted 
cerabens for punise bualdings “¢ 

















Civil Marnage The oad of 
Chanty 
Garvinus, Georg Gottined (1809 71) Ger 


author strove for umty of Ger state 
founded the Devtichs Zeuang ( Foun 
ations of 
Site 1455) Tt sculptor 
ented seoond part of bronse yatta for 
the Baptstery at Florence and Michel 
angelo pronounced the result itt for 
the gates of Paradive 
Ghurlandajo, | Decenieo, (1440 94) _ It 
painter “employed by Sixtus IV to 





amt freacoee in bistine chapel painted 
aque last Supper,’ ‘a1, 

Gibbon, Baward (1784-94) Instorlan. 
‘The Dechne and Fall af the 


rs Sea uarivatled for power of 
ome aes poate pore 


Gibbons, Grinbeg (1648-1720) Eng carver 
mm wood recommended by Lvelya to 
executed foluge ornamenta- 
ton in chow of Bt Pauls se BG 
throne im Canter! eathedr 
Gibbs, Jnmes (1682 17! ug 
built church of Bt ia the Told, 
Radchffe brary Oxford acd completed 





GIBBS 
sieeple ‘of Wren's church of 8t Clement 


aot Se Sir Phtep Hamntion (born 1877), 
ssuthar a purbabee was cars corer 
‘Chrome. sae 
ispatahes. remeresiio or , 


jescriptive 





Gharies Dana, (born 1867), Amer 


female beauty tu is draviogs of The 
Gibson Girl” (aketehes and cartoons) , 
“The Eddcation of Mr Ppp” 

Guseon, John (1790-1866), Eng sculptor 
revived uso Of colour m statuary, aa im 
ban “tinted Venua” ( Sleepmg’ Shep 

status of Queen $ictoria in 
Houses of Parliament ) 

Guten, fur Robert (1887-1010), Brit tate 
ficign and economut horn m Lanark 
shire asustant to Lord Marlov om The 
Fortmpaly Reoww end to Barehot on 

jconomat entered statumtical de 
few Board of ‘Trade (1876) 





‘The Growth of Capi ‘Boonomic 
furies and Studies") 
‘Waltam (1756-1880) Eng writer, 

famous for attacks on heats’ Shelley’ 
and * ‘The Cockney School of Poetry 
am The Quarterly Revie (1800-20) 

*Bpistle to Peter Pindar”, trane 
juvenal 

Guibeet, (born 185 ig cul 

tus Gary ‘muanner Grecian 10 sumphiesty 
and grace” later developed fancy and 
imaamation m exqumnte work such as 








the statue in Precadilly (The 
Sine of Vi Karu) 
Gilbert, ir Humphrey (1530?-83), Bog nevi 


gator “half brother to Bur W Raleigh 
Seed ie Hoe: Solon A, Avene: 
Gubert, Br John (1817-07) Ung artist 
famous for illustrahons of Shakespear 
Sir Walter Scott aud Cervantes and 
ce ese ren anti: 
yenk (1898-1911) 


—— 
one Pay, ae sapere ot ot 
ORiytraba ‘moet micomalil ‘e 
from “Fowler's Bay to Perth Pear 
of, Tina 22 Conical Austra 
Gul, Sur Daved (1643-1914) Bint astron 
Cheer _remeprured, Gramd of, Yeas. 
fographed comet of 1882 astronomer 
mya st Cape of Good Hope (1870-1900) 








od cal jogue of «i 1m southern 
empire 
hlitam (born 2855) Amer actor 


‘and ” playwnght — rmperonatious 
Sherlock ‘Wolines, and tn Phe Admirals 
Gockee vr noncian (Caio, ant 


Damel Coct, (1831-1008) 
educationist, part founder and first 
Bcf Johns Hopkins University, 

itimove ; prea of Carneme Institution, 
Waslungton prea of Amer 
Bociety 
burg, Chretien David ( 
Poluh Hebrew Scholar , hel 
OT , proved Shapira’ MBt 
Brit, Mluoum to be forgery 
Glabart, Vineense (1801-52) 


Amer 


Tt, politieran 





josopher fessor of, theology 
oro Rina ye independent 
mons , ‘fred to Tecomele sexnee and 





introduction to the Study of 


oot hat an (born 1842), Tt tates 


beri ‘prime minster, re- 
"Tealy'S mewtrality during 
World War on materiahatie 
‘usa, (1039-1700), Te 
for rapidity a: 
decorated the Escorial 
Quentin”, ‘ Takng of Montmorency ") 


Giorno (1471-1811), It panter 
ret Venza school. ‘Tuan. sonata: 
ered it an honour to comy work , 





Bante founder of te the modern schoo? of 
porernit penn petoting,, and the dather i 
of Flarence “cath and a ths 











365, 

‘Glauber, James (1800-1903) Eng meteor 
Slowest Somety (1600) ‘helped to cues 
Slogeat Sorety (1600), helped to ox 
fait “Aeronautical Society hae 





yy ota 
balloom ‘ancent- (with Cqxwell 
Travels 1a the Am” 
Glow, Ranclt je (amt 1190), Rng 


lawyer chief justicar under Henry II 
wrote valuable treatise ou #ng laws ind 
customs 

Gisndower, Qagesete) 
dependent. Fane st ot Wales 
Henry IV of Wels 
mdepoudonce mal contest, tor 
14 yoars among the We, mountams 

while negotiating with Henry ¥ 
srhow widow bison marred 


‘editor (1842) 
Morning 
‘of Primrose 


Lergue 
GUinks, Mucheel Hvanowteh (1809-57) Bus 
‘oftginaid Rus school of 
national music” imperzal cha} ter 
and condnetar of opera at 8, Petersburg 
ome ‘Teor al piece, 

Amarinskty 5. 

‘og duuing 


‘Dane Hussey (23911 
protector of 
tron of 


ot He VI 
ide enemies by Ine amon, 


1808-9) "yeunest 2h ‘of Kdward iI 

Cchatable otha made ar! of Duck 
ign (1877) > ,cudeavoured to restramn 
became too powerful and 


Jest an 
outhvwed by 


the “ Goo 
47) son of 


Buel 
was d by Bichard apd evecuted 
Glusk, ‘Withbald von (1714-87) 


composer founder of a new achoat 
of opera partly, anticipating Wagnerian 







Hour”, ‘ The 

Couumans Aug von (1760-188}) Prus, 

soldier, served on Eng ade im Amer 
‘Independence 


rg a 
organize 
‘man, ‘of Beriun (1818) 
Ostet Hamel Hecmans Hudolt Fredrch Goodall 
‘yon (1816-96), Ger jurst and politician , 
made Inw & ead of 


theory”, member of the Huichstag 
Gisress}, samurer of Eng law and tree 
pastitutions Hustory the Kughsh 


coat aie 0-18, Pap oe 
maiden on oF 


diosy 12 the > band master 
— aesi-78), Eng, 
magusizate , 

‘Titus Ostes In regard to “ Popish plot * 
and was afterwards found deed in mye 


<< oe (1060 71100), Fr 


ati, Fv oft os ba a 


he was frst 
Gite Pole 


‘became 
Goda, Jean Baptiste Andre Gbtt=85 
1542 


GORGAS 


soculut . introduced profit sharma into 
ny succesaful ston works ("Solution 
Socrates) 

Godin, Edwin Lawrense (1831 1602) Ir- 
‘Amer jourpalat edited Tac Nahon and 
The Bvemng Post mm New York, and 
carried on cary for refarm of ervil 
Seielee, aud Stance, ("Problema of 
Modern Democracy =) 

Sidney, ist Kari of (1645-1712), 
‘Brit statesman, held offica under 

Charles 11, James 01 Waltam TI, and 

Aune took part im the secret negotus 

trons. of C1 IU with the br kins, 

Noted for the excluuon of James, but 

became ius mater | as Anne’ 


treanurer supported, Marlboro 
shared bios fall (1710) ut 


Godey, Manual da (1767-1851), 5p states: 
mam and royal favourite |’ munster of 
Charles IV” called Princo of the 
Peace” became he bronht to aa rnd 
m ewer with FT intrigued with 
Napoleon for the overthrow of the 
Hourbons | imprivoned on the duscovery 
af,iue schemes, but released by Murat 

Godumoy, Bans (1652-1605) Tar of Ros 
mm btetime of Theodore (1 eodor) attached 
peasants to the land and erated the 
Ratriarehate choven Tsar (1,08) 

Mary Wi (1799-02), 

EDR pionecr of womens nights move 

ment " wife of Walliam God ical 

wniter and freothimker her ter 

May married the poot Shiltxy (Vine 
@ication of the Rights ot Woman 

Goethe, Johann, Wollsang ren aid-ta82) 


ay eer 


‘novel Dsad Rouls oat Seavant 











Rovelt 








and comprohemuve study of Rus pro 
vine h is famous comedy Revizor, 
under tatle of 7h Gov rnmont In 


sper preguced at Duke of Sork’s 


wer ee (1728-76), ct ya, 
a oar” watt 
Babin (1744) went to eae argh oe and 
Ea eenada ee 
= 
payne. and eventually reached London , 


after 4 procariow exist 0 a4 4 HUrROO! 
fn author and @ 1 ‘nach, produced 
eelnannry snto the state of 


Tcarning in Europe * (1750) | thie 

eo for hum the acquaintance of Dr 

johnson, contnbuted to the Puble 

, and the Citseen of the W orld, 

pct among other conthibutaons Wrote the 

* Letters from # Nobleman to his bon* 

"The Traveller’ totlowed in 1765 and 

* The Vicar of Wakefteld im 1766 19 

8 dramatest he became known aa the 

ress She Stoope to Gonguer 775) 
an ger 

poet by | Tne, Devetved 

70), and lus lt work, Th 











army of Belgsra (1914) 

and afterwards helped Turkey m the 
Biddle East 

Goosh, Sir Daniel (1816-89) En 


focomotive superintendent of the Great 
Western Bly (1847-64) charman 
1866-89), pioneer of Atlantic cables 
1805-06) 

(2982 2900), Bog 
OStat ected, BA (1868) hu hus pic 
tures ‘melude jar and ”Taimael 
1805) “* Glencor, Bets “Gordon's 

Mesecnser 


ics Ge Caer Geoeee '1s39-05) Con 
Gerdon, Lard George. (1751-98), ard son of 


. By 12 1700 headed the 
“No lon, 
ee bar ed ed 


Dut. acauied i 
‘undergoibg sentence for hbellous 
Hino ong 


Gore, (born 1853) ite 
Buhop of pat Wace Gana a) sep of ot 
Oxford oan af author of numerous 


Gores, uaa t Grawford, (1854-1020), 
surgeOR uccesa 
garnet diveuse ‘mn Bavans, and during 
Diniding of tho Paoama Canel 


oskied 





GORKY 


Gorky, Maxam (born 1880) Rus author 


fis works mcude Comrades Jor ts 
of Late = Bumbl, Folk and) Th 
Mothcr 


Gorst, fur Jobe Elon (1875 1916) Brit 
statewnan Civil Commnnoner of War 
Kato New Zealand (1861 63) olustor, 


General (1885 96) _ Under Secretary fc 
fndie’ (1906 91)” Finanesl’ sce to. the 


ireasury (i891 2) 
Gosshea, ‘1st Vincomnt (1831 1907) 
‘Brit statesman First Lord of the Ad 
mmuralty (1871 and 1895 1900) Chan 
collor of Lachequer (1896 32) 
Gesshen, Sat Willis Eaward, Bart (1847 
1024) Brit diplomatat after L~ 
‘Brit at varrous courts was Am 
nog? at mere ei met 
Geese, bar Basing (boro it pot 
Diographer editor ind eritie his many 
works joclod 1 Hutory of 28th (entary 
Titcriture. (1880) 
Gough, Hi ‘ist Vusount (1779 186%) 
Pe, Ocld marshal — after serving st the 
apr end the West Indica went to Port 
Ne 309) ‘sent to Indus (1t $7) to comm ind 
fe vand next your rommand¢d 
Rat trooj am Chms = became 
Patties m thief i Indin (1843) 
conducted the Ms tts bgt 1843 and 
the bikb ware of fo ind 1848 
‘Gould, Sur Francu Carruthers (1834 1025) 
‘Brit caricatmmt and journihst 
Gounod, Charles Frangom (1418 03) Ir 


composer 1496 
Gourand, Heon Joseph Bugine (born 
1m command of the 


1867) Fr soldur 
‘¥F forces at Gallipoli (191 >) _comm~unded 
the Tr 4th army 1916 and 1017 with 
an mtcrval im Morocco bigh om 
anwsioner tn Aya and Ghen and com 
Taander mycin ot Lr forces mm the 


Oy 
(died 1408) Tog poet h 
Gre Sper ean Meat ant 




















Cumints” and Confewo 

Ormaai Sempronma (154 121 
Mion tetume nape At atte 

‘Alek amu” rene wed bn utbt ier» agrartin 


fiw “was twice tuibune ultimatly pro 

ors, ‘Tibet Baemp (aed 133 

roams (aie 
BC) Bom tobune bother <f List 
named “curricd Tus at itian tw Tut 
wu dalled am @ tumult" rund by bapa 
rr 
Gracehes, Tikenuy Sempronras (died 21. 
‘Rom wncral commanded agt vant 

Hanh il tnd defeated Manno sbortiy 
afters ude insde prisoner and bill d 

Grace, Willi Gilbert (1848 1912) nit 
exch ter most famous plaver the 4 unio 
hae known captained Glove stersture 
and roprescuted All ng 

Graham of Glaverhousa John (1643 89) 
Scot suldtcr after some service in the 
Tr and Dutch wmey was employed 
agunst the Covenuntire im bot by 
witom be was defertid at Dramclo. 
at ‘wasloyalto d umes 12 who ¢reatud 

incount Dund.e hill. 


















at Aude 

crank 
Grand, Sesh Veit oovelrst real name 
Tiances khvabeth = Mchall (Ihe 


Me evenly dwn Adnam sOnhard ) 
James Angustes (1827-92) bdcot 
Grunt Sa’ Jamon Hope (1806-78) ng 
ran james 
volder  retved tm the dist ( hinese war 
the bikh wits, and m the India Motiny 
im commind of the force “ut to co 
operate with the Fr im (hina (1860) 
Ulytees Sampson (182 85) Amer 
Giolzal and stietman served 8 the 
okay cain 46) to 1862 urs 
the Ciel Wir eapeued Foce Hons ood 
‘Fort Donehor won the battle of thu 
defeated Price at Iuka Soe 
burg (1863) and reheved ‘attancoms, 
_Aommander in Chet of the ederal 
(1864) Pres of the US A (1808— 








74) 

orn 773-1646) Bert duph 
i ita 

held off¥c under Pitt and ‘Aedonet 


subans ‘atot Petersburg he 
nga: Gren ie Seg Leva toems 
statesman 


Kan (18ts-91) | Brit 
Mice Pres, of ths, Board of Trads (1846) 
Borerga Bee (1851, 1670-74, Ii ? 


Pigs of tho Connell (1962, 1886-2, 1600) 


Colanml sre (1888-70 1886 
Gratian (#59 §3) Roman emperor son of 
Valentiman on whore oN (378) be 


the West 
roprlled ‘sr rcursion of Shs Sean 
Feend ot pt Ambrose - murdered by tho 
wise, Be a, Hay LEI) Ir ataten 
Parl (1776) 1m 1782 by 


Gray, Ehaha (1845-1901) Amer Clectrican 
ted sanous devices, m 


moe (L741) an ten years later 
‘ten 

ym a Country Churechvard 

ured became professot of modern 
ome ‘at Cambridge (1768) 

TS) Amer et 

Cree otiaan  extablvsbed the New ¥ ore 
Tribune (1841) became a member of 
Congress (1848) one ot the founders of 
fhe Mepot ean party (1855) ultimately 
heewme a Democrat, 

Green John Fushard (1637-89) Bag 
Be the Logiah People, CBO) A 
Hustory of the People (1877- 


_— appointed gov 
od wt and beime Abbot of bt 
we Rome | wicceoded Pelagios 21 
aa Bishop of Rome renounced c 
mumoa with the & Chrstans 
compored chante and establabed a 
ropery Tt (hed 731) Pope lected 715 
ent Boniface react in 
wf bars Aconocl ssty kis 
mi ite 
Oregary IV (did 64) Pope  clocted 827 
first to assort the supremacy 
of the rocleusstical over the crvil power 
ied 999) Pope, elected 806 


Gregory Vi. (cred 117) Pope elected 
1044 compelled to abdicate by Hi 


311 (1046) 
VII (axed 1085) Pope — alected 
107) attempted to enforce spiritual 
control over the sovereigns of Kuros 
us Bemly oppored by Wilham Tot of Png 
aud Phinp Totty but he excommunt 
{ated Henry 1V of Ger xnd compelled 
hum to do for7) although he 
wa cv 


coregay Win (ened iT a) Pope only held 


Gregory IX (died 1241) Pope elected 
1227 carried om au almost contimuous 
strugele with the Emperor Lredonck 11 

Gregery X (ated 1278) Pope elected 

fuld 2 council at Lyons for re 
tiniting the Gk ‘cad Lat ‘endehee 

Gregory XI (died 1378) elected. 

removed 


150 rended at Avignon 
Gregory XU (died 1417) Pope elected 
1 Joo” 





to Rome im 1377 


‘seugned 1 
Tez? Fromiletied the Rotor Ca 
xt 

endar “of Iaho (258.) favoured the 

Jesuits 
Gregory XIV. (ched 1591 elected 
Panty et 

Navarre 
XV (died 1423) elected 
3821 canonised Ignatian Loyola and 
ong XVI (1785-1846) Pope elected 
Grannis, G10) Bra steten 
jel ton term of ofice by the panne 
the Amer stamp Act “ 
admiral, went with a 
nd returned m 1585 to establish = 


1542 


GUISCARD 


settlement there took part 1m defeat 
the Armads — inlled im an engagement 
with the Spameh 
, Sor Thomas (1610-79) | Eng 
‘merchant founded the ‘Dxcha 
(1566) snd Greahaaa College (1575) 
Grouse, Jean Bayete (1225 1808), Fr 
Painter “many ot res (chet 


ott toate ois} are toe 
batty ee met couapuied 

 mEMOW wr omy 
‘The Greville Memors 


Grey, Charies, Snd Far] (1764-1845) Brit 
statesman " First Lord of the Admuralty 
in the Grenville mmstry and on Foxe 
death Poreign Bee carned through the 
Slave Trade Abolition Bilt 1m 1830 
Decame Prime Miniter and successfully 
cared the first Reform Bill 


Grey of Fallodon, Béward Grey, 1st Vueount 
orn 1862) ‘Brit statesman Toragn 
ec (1905-16) 


Ser 1812-98) Brit statea 
Grey. George ( ) tit IAN 


10m (1836 
td {659} Gov ot B ‘Abweraie 





1841— 


45) of New Zealand (1645-68 and 
1861 67) "Cape Colony (1853 80) 
fealand (1877— 


Prime Munster of Ne 
84) 


D 
Jane (1587 64) Queen of Ti 
ar ws raed es ws tin tones ty tore 
her cousin 1 contravention of the 
Dprevions aetdement sah the toceamon 
Feigued nine dayebebowded 
aire evard Hagerup mp ies 1007) Nor 
‘wefuan comporer 
nih, Arthur (1872 1022) Ir otateaman 
grganier of bran Fein res of Dail 
oa 
Jeep (2770-1887) Tt, clown 
fon where he made his repu 
‘Shon ae a So ayes. 1860 
Cer author i871 
‘Wilhsim Karl (1786 1850) Ger 


ae 
tb, George (1847-1012) Tint actor 


and 
Weedon (1868-1918) Brit 
George iyos-1371 Brit hustoriel 
“me aay NEE ce aty of London 


Hy hy History of Groeco 
1840 60) was followed by 


og Pinto and 
reir ms nee Ho8s<16s8), Dolch states 
ots, “ 
Crler entered pablie fe os 
Pentionary of Rotterdam came to aR 
Gots) a & commoner on the Green 
land fisheries question aa 8 friend of 
Barneveldt snd a sui of Armaius, 
ihe was imprisoned 1m 1619 by tho stadt’ 
holder Maurtoo of Orange but escaped 
eventually became Bwedish ambassador 
at Paris (1695) his most famous work 
us De Jure Beth ot Pacis (1635) 
Grove, Bir George (1820-1900) Bint 
‘writer of music was for some vearn 
on tho staff of Robert Stephenson 
curestor of the Royal College "ot Mane 
1883) edited ‘Ibe Dictionary of 
age and Mesicans 
oe Ee (1848-1914) Brit drome 
melude A Par 
Ppa The Mushetecre (1809) 
Coe) 


“aoe ay sf aghinat the ‘Black 
war defeated and made 
moe ea ase afterwards collected all 


under hus _com 

Gueerardiai, "Franeesos, (1489-2800) Tt 
fuitoraa and diplomatut employed by 
Ieo X and subsequent popes on the 
Acosanon of Commo I into private 
History of Ttaly, 








Norman 


(1015 °-85) 
Civitels, 
wal 


defeated Leo 1X ai 
Brother Hi 





GUISE 


Apolia ; vfterwards reseusd Gregory VII 
trom the Emperor Henry IV, invaded the 
Gk empure, and died when on another 
‘expedition 1, having. defea 
Slee os wage a Yen 

of 7 and ‘of the 

QPonent af Cobgny, and planner of the 

the Holy Lengue," and made war on 

he wan eueamnated ies 


Guizot, Frangols Pierre Guillaume (1787- 

1674), Fr, hestorian sud statesman , 
made professor of modern hist at the 
Sorbonne (1812) , Sec Gen ofthe sty 
of the Interior (1814-15), Mimater of 
Pubbe Instruction Gsat-oe . Ambss- 
sador to England (1840) iter of 
‘Foreign Affairs (1840-47) Prime Minster 
(1847-48), his chief works are “ Hutory 
of the Kuglish Revolation” * Hustore 
de_la Civibsation en Fran 

‘Histoire Parlementaire de France 

Guravy, fir Goldsworthy (1703-1875), Brit 
chemust, mvented the oxy hydrogen 
blowpipe, the lime hebt, and the mag- 
nesium Taht, Ge Ente bake, ‘the oil 
vapour light, and the hngh-preaaure 
steam jot of the tubular boiler 

Gustavus I (1496-1540), King of Sweden 
made his country independent of Den- 
mark, and was elected king (1521) 
established Lutheramsm as the national 
religion 

Gustavus II (1504-1682), King of Sweden 
‘known an Gustavus Adotpiiis , grandson 
of last-named , resisted the aggressions 
of Syquemund, ‘ing of Poland, and con- 
cluded an advantageous perce in 
vaded Ger as head of the Protestant 
League (1630), took Colberg, won the 
battles of “Breitenfold and ‘the Lech 
‘and mm 1682 captured Munich defeated 
Wal et Luteon, but was kulled in 
the battle 


Gustavus III (1748-92), King of Sweden 
‘came to throne (1771) carred on a war 





‘and 





‘with Bux (1788-00), and won the battlo 
of Bvensksind asuasunated 

Gustavus IV (1778-1837), King of Sweden 
aac throne (1702) refused to Jom 
m the Continental mm (1806), and 
madeanalbance with Lng , lost Imland 
(1808) , deposed, (1800) 

Gustavns (born 1858), King of Sweden 


‘snoceeded 100 
Gutenberg, Johann (1400°-86) Ger 


589, 

fer pres of eat Readcny 
a 

Fis02) 


‘Thomas (1808-78), Scot_ divine , 

‘an ardent supporter of the Free Chutch 

movemont, reform, and total 

abstinence 

‘Thomas (1644 ¥-1724), Eng bookseller 
Drunter founder of Guy Honpital 

Re Tamworth m Parl (1695- 


Guyon, Jeanns Marie Bonvier de in Motte 
Cg a Sig Rea 

Gwynn, a 150-87), Eng 
‘actress, mistress of Charles II and mother 
of the ist Duke of St. Albans. 


Heakon I (015-81), King of Norway. 
Proctamed about 938 kulled 601 
Haka Vit (Gora 187, King of Karwar ; 
ecepted crown on 
Pa soa (born aa 
a Amer 
Titer, chiedy kapwn as the suthor of 
Hedleid, Gir Habart Abbott bora. 1859) 
ra 1859), 
"Brit, ‘scientist, discovered’ manganese 








steel (1882) 

Erast Helorieh (1884-1919) 
Gar.” scientist. his works | include 
“Natural of Creation” (1868), 
“The Last lank" (1898), and ‘The 


Riddle of the Universe ™ (1001) 
Maganrd, ‘Sir Hoary "Hider (1856-1025), 
it novehet and agricultoriat went 
to Natal m 1875 as se to Sr H 
Bulwer, and wea afterwards master of 
the High Coort of the Transvaal re- 
turned” to Rag (1879), Ins works 
Plage MOUS, eee dealt 
ure” }, Dawn” 
She ‘Wet’ Head” (1983), King 





yveries 
Nation” (1589). he 
translated other narratives of ¥¢ 
Haldane, Richard Burdon, 1st 
(barn 1866), Brit statesman lawyer, 
and phalosopher , Bee for War (1905-12) 
Chancellor (1912-15 and 1924) 
(* The Pathwav to Reality”) 
‘Eéward 





and Haemovtaticky ” (2734) 
Halifax, Charles Moniague, Earl of (1601- 
1713), But stateunan, Chancellor of 
the kxehoquer (1695) holdme tlun offte 





he dwtang hhinmelf by his recoinage 
Suis iGunded the pubbe Norsry.which 
wat the germ of ‘the ‘nt afuseum, 
Tir Lord of tho Treasury (1607-9 and 
Rewmas (2816-1002), 

ar of Carne Chur 
Henry (1811-38), Bnt 
essayist son of He jaliam, the bu 
fondo asd: rend of, ‘Tennyson, who 


commemorated him 1 “In 
Hallam, (1777-1869) Brit 
‘obtained bas Why 
notice im the stamp, dept, whuch 
made lum dependent in 
jablished tus “ View of the State of 
merope during the Middle Amc,’ aud 


femoram 
tone 





1m 1827 fiaahed bm “ Constitutional Hie 
tory of "bua last great work 
waa the inotion to the Literature 


of Europe m the 15th, 16th and 17th 

Centanes * 838), afterwards supple 
Halle Ciaries (2819-96), Dnt piamsst 

pant , 

mado & of Besthoven’s sona- 

tan, Married. 

1820-1911) im 1988 

‘Ee lo (1056~1762), 
London. 





"with 
‘etching 


‘lurtzations by bemseit (1855), ° Lichung 





HANNINGTON 





{2898) and “The In- 


7 

Hiamlont Baree (dood 238 #0, Carthamiatan 
general father of Hannibal, aod head 
ats faction at, Carthage, commanded m 
Sialy in the first Punic war, of the olose 
of which he defeated the ‘mercenaries, 
who had robelied, killed im battle with 

Hiazltog, “Alpsandsr (1787-1804), 

z mer 
general’ and etatesman, m 1777 was 
‘Washington's aide-de-camp, im 1782 

& momber of Congrow, and’ m1787 a 
dclogate to the convention which drow 
Rp the Amer Constituhon , beo to the 
sury (1789-95), second-in-command. 
of the army (1798)," Commander-in-Linot 
11799) “lulled ma duel with Aaron 
Burr, vice-prendent of DBA 
Hamilton, Gully (barn 1872), Brit. author, 
Tues: Wane, (1761-1815), wifo 
[ea't1761-1815), wi 
of Si” Wiheta Heaton wes the 
@aughter of » Welsh labourer named 
Lyon, and mother of Lord. Nelon's 
dan ‘Horates , although lett m good 
qarcumstances, she died im extreme 
Poverty, puctives 1085, 1057, 1060 
prs ‘Monterth {barn 
1853), ‘Brit, soldier fought in Afquan 
war (1878-79) . Boer War (1881) , Nilo 
Expedstion (1854-85) , Burma (1886-87) ; 
the ‘Tira ‘campaugn’ (1807-98) . South 
African Wor (1809-1002), commander- 
an ehuef of the Gallipo expedition (1015) 
Hapuilton, James, ist Duke af (1606-49), 
Brot statesman apd general, dis: 
tinguished himself ta. the Thirty’ Years 
War in the servic of Gastavin Adol- 
phus, was made royal commissioner 1 
Soot, and took the king's ude in the 
Great Rebothon , deteated at Preston, 


and bebeaded 
James, 41h Duke of (1058-1712) 
‘Statesman and soldier, ambassador for 
Charles If st the Tr ‘court, war sent 
to ‘the ‘Tower by Wilham ITI for 
porting James TT in Beot , headed 
the oppoution to the Union 
Hamilton, Sr Wuham (1730-1803), Brit 
doplomatixt and antiquary in 1764 was 
sent to Naples ax envoy-oxteaardimary, 
and collected many Etruscan and Gre- 
Gan vares, which he #old, to the, Brit 
uscun, marned Kinma Lyon 
Hampden, Bowvere” Willam 
(igti-ogy, Be 





» Sr Heary 
ist Viseount 
tian, bpeaker of 
commons’ (1872-84) 
1», John (194-1643) Xing polis 
tictau ‘though @ member of the second 
Parl of Charles I, he took little part 
tm attaize tilt his refusal to pay sbip- 
money 10 1635 for which he was prove- 
cuted and adjudged wuulty, though the 
Judament was afterwards reversed , 
member of the short and Long Para: 
menta, was one of the commusuopers 
sent to Scot to attend the king, and was 
impeeched 48 one of the five members , 

mortills wounded st Chalgrove Field 
John Pakington, (1790- 
Dnt poltiuan , | reprewntod 
Droitwich from 1887 to 1874, bocams 
Colomal Scc_ (1852), Furst Lord of tho 
Admuralty im 1866,'and Bec, of Wat 
Hamoun, Raut (born 1860), Norwegian 

, Nor 
novelist hig works includs * Hunger,” 
“Growth of the Soul,” aod “ Pan”, 
swarded Nobel prize for literature (1920). 
a, Fridene (1685-1759), 
comm 


over, 318, 

Hannibal (247 -188 '3¢), Carthagrman 
general, after attacking the allies of 
Eome in fp he marched into It 
‘aerom the Pyrenees and Alps, won the 
battles of Ticmus and Trebia (228), 
and the next year defeated Flammius 
on Lake Trasimenus despite lus victory 
at Cerne (216) he was unable to take 
Home to Atrica, (208), aud 
was defeated at Zama in 202 by beipo 

became chief 18 
at but waa compelled by the 
hostility of mvain to flee to the eourt ot 

Astiochus , when his surrender was de 

Toanded by the Homans, le took refuge 

Hannlegion, noise (1087-00) Bat pre 

» dames . 
late ftet bishop of EZ. Equatorial Africa, 
(1886) , murdired nes: Victona Nyanza, 


ry 
jouse of 














HANNO 
Bango (obout 500 Bc), Carthaginian navi, 
Bator, a fie voyage 


mupposed account 
along ‘the w coast of Africa fa known 62 
the ** Periples "* 


man and hutorlen . 
(1804-05 end 1896-08) hus most farmone 
‘work 18 his "History of Contemporary 


‘France " (1903-8) 

Lewis ‘Viseount (1863~ 
1922), Brit statesman, Colomal Ses 
(1910-15 and 1915-18) 

‘ir William Vernon (1827-1005), 

‘statesman, profewor af inter- 
Rational iaw at, Cambridge (1889-87) 
Home See (1880-85), Chancellor of 
Exchequer (1692-05)," Liberal leader 


(894-08) 

Hardenberg, Marl Angas, Prinee van 
(1750-1822), Prun statesman 1m 1790 
‘when Ansbach-Bareath of which he way 
premier, was united to Prua he entared 
the service of the latter and euper- 
intended ‘the campaign of | 1791. 
concluded the treaty of Basle (1795), 
Foren Minister Ri 4-5 and 1807) 





Decame Chancellor (1810) chief plenipo- 
fentiary of Prox at Congress of Vienna 
(agi4-i5) 

‘Hardennute (1018 9-42), King of Lng and 
‘Deo, son of Canute aud Emma suc 
ccedéd his half brother, Harold (1040) , 
lant of the Dan king 


Gamalel (1865-1923), 
Baan bres of USA vank ° : 


‘Hardinge of Pensburst, Oberles, ist Baron 

{born 1868), Hrit statesman, Viceroy 
of Todt torte) ‘Ambassador in 
Paria (1020-22) 

Dudley (born 1867) Lug artiet 
‘contributor to weekly penodieals ius 
‘trator of books, and deusner of posters 

Thomas (born 1840) kg novelist, 


Hlardy, bar Thoroas Maslerman, Bart (1700- 
oe admiral tend of cin, 
with whom he served at, ot Vincent the 
Nile, and ‘Trafalgar, ‘became. Ist Sea 
Lord 1840) aud Governor of Groenwich 


(3884) 
Haze, Regustus 2 Joka Cutbeert 1884-1909), 
Heat ation, hae ariticn migny books of 
travel * Walks m Home 
fur dokn (1644-1021) (va wetor 
BAR playing (der the Dantrofty be 
came manager of the Court Iheatre 
rie in 1870 he jomed WH Rend d 
in the management of the St James's 
Dhtatre lessee of the Garrick Ibeatre 
whegreaven, James (died 1778) Bot 
ves, James m 
Veutor iuveated ‘the ntock cards, aud 
@ hand-worked spinning jenny, 131 
Hislapd, Hleary (186-1 1005), Amer novel- 
1% Worl intude * The Car- 

















ut Hox” (1900), and “My 
ere ee 
‘See Northelifte, Lard. 


‘Adolf ‘von (born 2861) 


theologian he many, work race 
v 


* History, of Dogma, 
arly Christian 
an Christianity > 
Harold T(dred 1040) King of Eng son 
‘of Cannte, wholeft the succession to him, 
with his ‘brother (1045) usurped the 
whole laugdom in 1037, having pre- 
‘viously banwhed Queon’ Emma and 
pogered er vase by Athelred 
ane. 


‘Harold I (1026-06), 
ceeded ic ‘Coatoosor, efoated 
‘Harold He 


Reward 
the invasion of jardrada. 
Nerwey #0, Blamioed, “eidee (068), 
defeated and sien by Wulam of Not: 
mandy at Benlac, near Hast 

1804), Eng 


novelist, her Fearne famour book 

are Pasa ‘Pasa in the Night” 

vagaries Hoary Gl 

Sue aces, mame te 

en ien, 

‘Theatres at various tunes, 
Steal of London (lge0-84) 

Harris, Jeol handler (1648-1008), Amer 
writer, 1a the Atiaata ot 
which "he became editor, 
eso’ Uncle” Remus,” iollowed by 
‘other mumilar works 


Ragen, Benjomin, (1823-1901), 28rd 
neat BBS Ce aS ig 
Predera 


(4831-192), Brit 
Miiucorian, cuiner, rls, Literary cout, 


oA By 











‘Harrison, 1778-1841), 
Tn Ps OF USA Cea) i 
art, Se Hobect (1886-L011), Bite eam, 


‘ator, m8] of, imperial 
‘Chinese maritime customs (1862-1907) 
‘Franc Bret ‘Amer 





Hagwey, Weber (1578-1657), 
: dae th the 


Wien! payeens to taser eae Goats 
pe Cmarlen of Merion, College, Oxford 
Hastrubal (died 207 Bc), Carthsgini 
soldier , brother of Hanmibel, commanded 
m6 “with some success, but having 
waded It was defeated and slain by 

Hig apd More at the Megara? 
© soldier Tone’ of the “Five Mor 





‘Hastings, Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 
Marquise of (1754-1820), Brit Toca! 
2bd"statelmen served 10" the a 
Nar, and was created “Lard wore 
9 Insh union, was mn 
TEfs tind Governor General of Tata 
subdued the Mahrattas and Prndens 
advocated the education of the natives, 
fecatied (1832), rot "Mah 
recal + 
B24-28) bates 

‘Hastngs, Warrea (1782-1818) Brit states 
man , went to Bengal aa a writer (1750) 





returned to (2764), became a 
amber of too couned of, ea 
and m 1772 governor of Bengal, 

fon which in 174, became “that 
Governor Geucral of Indue,'tn order to 
obtarn 

‘the Rajah 

of Oude which were auree 


against bim, but lett the affair of the 
‘condition 


ted (3705), 


ebay ite of 





mies 
Hatton, Joseph (1641-1907) Ena, laet 
se ‘works nelude "By Order 
‘Tw ‘and * The Old House at 


Stadwmen = 


Nobu 
for literstue (1912) (* 
“The Weavers") 

‘Monts (1792-1863) Ger com- 
Post works include an opera Mathide 

Havelock, Ser Henry (3796-1857) Brit 

general served, in the frst Burmeno 

1825-26) , held « command in the 

int Int Afchan Srnlis Set 80) and after 

he Afahratta and Sikh 

adjutant geceral in 

Jodie’ cased) end after, Commando 
a drvimion 

ig a the rele of Lucknow 


Havey Betiey (1598-70), Roe. 
my Eaty: and Jot NE ol 
(1705-81), admiral,’ gamed 
Gael ie fleets, mn tia 
1760), at Lord “of the 





Ballads" (1800), 
‘Old Cornwall” (1845) 
of the Western Men,” su 
of the 1864) 


a 
i 
i 





HELVETIUS 


Hewthoras, Nathaniel (1604-64), Amer 

‘novelist , bis works include “The Soar- 
let Letter” (1850) “ The House of the 
Seven Gables” (1851), and “ Tranafor 
mation ” 36780), 

Br Bir Charles, (1969-1922), ling 
actor, excelled in baht comedy ; 
knows im Zhe Proge 5 ierdary ‘ad 


imbrone Letiescha’s 
born Sb, pore name of John 
y Beth, Brot antelat aod dramataty 
served with the ‘and Sutherland 

nders in the World War (1014- 
1s), best known works include * The 
First Hundred Thousand", ‘A Bafety 
Match * Carry On”, "and (play) 


Hay, a, Son (s88-1905), Amer dy ome 
tut and writer, ambassador 
Brit, oy} Bec of Btate fae 
1905) , Pike Country 
ag7y, 


Haydn, Frans Joseph (1782-1600), Aus 


Hurehard (1822-08), 
Hayter, te gorse, (1702-1871), Brit 
m 
Sa OT Se tere Sunsell 
extubited tn 1825, made bw reputecon « 
appointed and hurtorical parnter 
fo queen Victor. (1817) 
and ‘eeayitt, son of a Nonconformist 
mumuter, pubbshed hu * Kasay on the 
Principles of Human Action” (1805), 
after ‘which he contributed to, the 
Bremer many ouayy, including » She 
Round Fable” (sit), * table Talk 
(1821), and “ The pent of the Ago” 
(1825), algo wrote " Characters of Shake 
gpeare’s Playa" (1817), View of the 
ontemporary  Dnglie a 5 
wae, din 





















and a spoleon (1828-80) 
ibaa Carew (1894-1918), Lng 
muthor , his works 1m 
of William Hazlitt” tise) and" Taith 
and Foukiore ” C308) jews 
moore ‘Gosteal of the Trak Free State 
Lalendio (1856 1904), author 
ne, 10 Toby tary (1886. 
908), us works anclude “ Glia 
et Unfamubar Japan” (1804), aud 
“Japan” (1904) in 
paren, C1717. Bint general 
with Prue army (1735-86) , fo at at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy m. 
ernor at Chbraltar (1770-10) during 
fhe famous siege 
Heaten, fir, John Heaniker, (1648-1414), 
Brit politian by hw efforts 1 
penny "pontage wat sdopeed "C1008), 
ea 
fe and hymn’ writer, ‘Tishop at 
icutta (1823-26) 

Sven Anders (born 1865), Swed 
explorer, travelled in Perms, Khorssan, 
rerked, 1 ‘Tibet, Mongolia, and Siberia 

Wilhelm ‘Froedrseh (1770- 
eee tales ‘published 
Phanomenciogie dev unten * (1807) 5 

ot Nurnberg | gymnnmir 
1808-18, sro he obtained & pe fessor 
Ship at Heidelberg, removing two, years 
later to Berhin clnéf works are 
hate der, Lom (1812.16), ‘Bncy- 








a Plten sphischen Wissen 
scnios, ‘tit , and “* Phtlosophie dex 
Bochts 


“ony Gna’ cent, gecleuaatical he 
naa, author of,“ Rypomeemate,” 


Heese, Hanral’ (1a71080), Ger post 

ork ab Demeierd of Jovan pacante 
Fenounced Judaism (1825), end after 
1890 ived st Pars, ius chief works arg 
(bark der Lieder” (1g27)," Revetnider” 
(1326-31) Salon 


¢ 

2d ean Winter nascent 
1844), and “* Atte TroMl "” (1876) 

wbicgslahe: (20693) Rom Hraperoe 
‘notanous for his eocentriaity and crustty, 


making himself a god and he horse 
consul 








sebolis, _ciermane, wee (gst, 
cust fessorshiy 
ES ay et Kongsberg, Bonn, reat ct 
Beri , invented a murrar for 
10g the retina ot ¢ ot the living eye 
Geude Adnen (1715-71), Ir 


HEMANS 


hia_chief work De 
ee (1758) was condemned to be 
Hamaus, Feline Dorothea (1703 1835) 
"Tog "poet wrote Hymns for, Chal 
ood (1884)  Cassbiaucr ete 
(1583 1646) Scot 


dbvine ‘author of the Solemn League 
and Covenant (1643) 
‘Henderson, Arthur (born 1868) Bnt 


labour leader Home Sec (1924) 
‘Hangut (ced 488) Ganon cuef with bis 
brother Horses landed in the isle of 
Thapet (449) at firat muy ‘the 
Britons sgamst the Puts and Scots 
‘but afterwards quarrelled with bis allies 
Hora was killed at Avievford but his 
hrother conquered Kent and founded 8 
kingdom 
‘Henly, Witham Ernest (1849 1903) Brit 
post’ etic und. dramatut ( London 
oluntaries Hospital blotches) 
Henrietta Maria (1000 60) Quoen of Charios 
Tof Iny daughter of Henry TV of lr 
Hoary 1 (1068 1139) hing of Tog 
oungest cou of William I suzed the 
Enron on the death of Wallrem 11 (1100) 
Abolished the curfew and ertabished 
the court of exchequer and a standard 
of weights and measures his charter 
‘was the foundation of the Great Charter 
‘Henry 11 (1133 89) ingot In aequired 
‘by marriage Gmenne and Potou put 
down private war and juriedictions 
and subdued the last great feudal risa 
cogaged mm a long quairel with Becket 
sanctioned, the expedition against 
Ireland afterwards accepting the 10g 
dom the most, tmport int enactments 
of his rego were the Aasizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton and the Asso of 
Arms alto the grant of town charters 
Heury IL (2207 72), ing of Eng came 
to the throne (1216) provoked much dis 
content calnimating m the Barons war 
am which he was defeated at Lewes (1264) 
and compelled to submit to De Mo: 
fort. who waa afterwards sian at Tye 
abam (1265) the Great Charter (with 
important clauses omutted) wna frequently 


renewed 
TV (1867 1418) Kang of Eng de 
Mioeded tuchura If {300 "ES wwhou'he ha 
en banished Parl excremed 4 firm 





control over the Govt 
(1887 1422) King of kn 
succeeded 1433 “tice mvaded Ir 


and won the buttle of Agmeourt (1410) 
Henry Vi (421-71) Bang of Eng | auc 
ceeded (1422) son of Henry ¥ during 
reign all the Eng dommons m Fr 
except Calais were loot the nsing of 
Cade took place and the wars of the 
‘Koves raged king deported imprisoned 
and probably murdered 
Henry Vil_ (1497 1609) King of Eng 
‘frst of Tudor dynasty imvaded Eng 
(ago) and defeated Richard 11 at 
worth reign marked ‘three 
‘Yorkint_ nnngs ‘which he defe 
Henry VIS (1491 1647) King of Lng 
‘succecded 1600 married Catherine 
of Aragon wife of his deceased brother 
hus divoree from whom was the proai 
mate cause of the Reformation owiy 
oot of the reugm marked by # war wit 
z_ wnsnccesst al pts at union 
‘with Bot were made ssystem of bslence 
was maintained im foreign relations 
the Crown gamed contzol over the 
Chureb the rung called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace wan suppressed and the Xsng 
weary T ie-b86)" Ger ki ted 
mg grant 
Tse muniespel charters. repubed” Dano» 


Hunganans and Huns 

Beary {1 (978-1028) Ger hing and Bom 
enn] succeeded Otho as emperor 

‘of the House of Saxony 

Heory U0 (1017-56) Ger knog end Rom 
empetor nonunated thres Gere to 
the papacy and muvested the Normans 
with the duchy "of Calabi waged 
successful wars with the Hungarians 

wy WY "0s0-1100) Ger tong and 
Rom emperor do; Pope Gi 
‘VIL, bot was himself excommunicst 
and’ deposed and was obliged to submt 
wt Canosss im 1076 1m 1066 he agen 
mnvaded It, and ca; 
Curoned by ‘tus son Henry 









and 


‘emperor invaded 
Lombards restored the ¥icconti xt Milan 


and acqmred Bohemia by marriage 


Homey 1 (1008. 00h, Amol tr succeeded 
(1081) engaged in constant war moro 
particularly with Wulam Duke of Nor 
Bf (510 59) bing of Fr succeeded 
‘gen by bus sllsncs with the Ger 
roteatants acquired Metr Tout and 
Verdun rguacd Calas from the Eng 
Reary III (1501 80) Aig of Fe ue 
‘ceeded (1074) at firet took part agunst 
the Huguenots forced to Ne Pars 
ae besieged the erty m Whine with the 
‘Huguenots and Henry of Navarre when 
Heapy WV (1508-1610) hing of 1 found: 

c ng of Ir founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty suceeedrd 
599)" tus marrage with Mugucrite 
de Valow (1572) was occasion of mis 
sacre of St Bartholomew left Court 
(1576) and became ieade: of the Huguc 
nots and of the League bewg 
‘the zrval of Gumes for tht succewnon 
defeated them at Arques ind Iyry but 
was unible to couquer Pins without 
Becoming a Bom Cath which he did 
m 1593 concluded peace mth Philip 
cig of 8, and Sac ire te aa 
SNangator  tonrth son. of hing Joba 
of Port, durected the voyayes which dis 
Covered Madews and the mouths of the 
Senegal made an ex) agunst 
Tanmere tud ims. 


George (103 1634) 
BEE diane Senses’ the Foor 
The Cow 


Herbert of, 
Tee Uaaimwaity’ (leur a) “ee ot 
0 
War (1845 182 95 and 1800 61) 
, Johann Gotifned vou (1744 1603) 
Ge pl and post court, 
preacher counullor at Weuar 
Chief works were Voices of the Nations 
1m bong, (1778 79) und Ideas on the 
Fhulosophy of the Hustory of Wrahind 
91 
‘ alled The Wake Tg, squire 
‘who held tho Isto of Bly agamat Wulam 
the Conquotor (1070-71) 
Heckomer Su Hubert won (1849 1914) 
‘Brit artist son of 1 wood caiver at 





‘astropomer 406 
11792-1871) 
Sitconosier, con af Sr Wan eneehel, 
at Sur yiuam (1738-1682) Lag 
Herilmg, Gearg Freérish ven, Count (1843— 
1013) Ger stateaman Zmperial Chan 
‘cello x (1917-28) 


1545 


HOFER 


‘Hertz, Hemreh Budolf (1807-44) Ger 
Bamps tus expertments while at 
srube t: hmeal «choo! confirmed 
Maxwells theory of the existence of 
ether or Ein ng ware ins other 
wave work smote” witeloes taper 
posible & 8 apr 
Heuod (8th cent BO) Gk poet author 
of forks and Days and Theo 


gony 
1¢ Heary (1801 1923) Brit 
novelist and post works mclude Tho 
Forest Lovers (1808) The Queens 
Quast, (i904) and yUWAFLOg 
Heyse, Peal Johann Ludwig (1830 1914) 
er poet and wovelst awarded Nobel 
price for iterature works mchide 
Jrancesea of Bimm (1800) and 
Fhzabeth Chirlotte (1860) 
Heywood John (1497 / 1540 ?) Eng poct 
and cpigrimmetist his chicf work 
‘The Spider and the Tite (1926) 
‘Thomas (died 16307) ¥ne 
ramatist and actor chief play» 
dae Captnce (30-9) ved The Sept 
ie Captires a ie Bagh: 
Traveller (1630 
Hexelaab, Lary of Judah succeeds) Abas 
yout" 726-Ra defeated mvision of 
the Aswyriins 
Mashens Robert Smythe (born 18¢4) Brit 
novehst and dramitist works include 
‘The Gardin of Allah (1909) The 
AH of the Stood (1906) “and Bulls 
Donna (190) 
Hoks Witham (1830 84) But solder 
usually known ow Hicks Pisa served 
io Bungd (8o~'y)} mm the Rohilcund 


Gampun the Mutiny ind the Abys 
aman wir appointed ciuct of the tat 
mm the budan (1883) im Set 1883 


his army was surround. nd destroyed 
wiule on the march through the desert 
to hhartum 

Hblditoh James, Eng engineer trond of 
Su Altred Yarrow 270 372 

‘Mill Octavia, Rd an Lag sod 
ae aad masse hot BNE 
at en 
London for 


of thy Chanty 
Ormamz tion Soucty 

744-1899) Fag drace 
took orders but opened an mir endeat 
chapel m= Blackfriars Road Tondon 


1783) 
wilt Se Rowland (17) 1 4) Tne ad 
mistrator toundar of thc peuny post, 


9 

Hall Rowland Hilt jst Visoount (1772- 
1822) Brit gen rat detin wished bun 
elf in 1g, (1401) an Paumeular War 
and at Waterloo commander in Uner 
(1828 42) 

Hindenburg, Paul von (torn 181") Ger 

eral served a Ametrt in Ett in 

far (1866) Jianco Prussian W or (1870 
72) and World Wor (1014 18) com 
mander mn chi t (1916 18) pit of Gur 
republic (14.9) 

Bipparehus (sbout 150 Bc} Ck wtro 

er imvent ¢ tr,onometry 

Hipper, Viee-admural von, (i:  silor 
was im chir.c of the «rumet squeidron 
xt batths of Dose Bauk (1419) and 
Jutland (1316) | 42 

Hupposraiog (460 | 3." BO) Gk phyncian 
vid the foundation of 4 saunct of medi 

cme wrote Ihe Nature ot Man 
J prdemns Aphorisms and othr 
wor 

Hears, Su Sarauel Sohn Gurney (born 
1880) Bnt politician sppointid boo 
jor Air (192. and 278) 

Hobbes, Thomas (1585 1679) Lng philo 
‘opher met Descartes and (amend at 
Paris when tutor to members ot the 
Devonshire family was aftorwards 
mathematical tutor to Brace Charles 
(C_arles II) chret works Loviathan 

Hobheuss, fa “arthe, Baro to 1004) 
Brrt lawyer shpomted Charity Com 
musnoner (1R69) and member of the 
Council of India (1872) member of the 
judicial committee of Privy Councal 
1881-1001) 

Hofer, Andreas (1°67 1810) 
trot headed the revolt by which the 
javarians were driven from Lyral (1809) 

‘afterwards captured by the lr and 

















Tyroleso 


HOFFMANN 


Hoftmana, Ernst Theodor (1776 1822) 
Gaer_novelit and muncian the opers 
Dndine was the best of ns muriral works 

‘Wulkam (1497-1764) Lng artist 

‘hw works include ‘The ‘Progrest* 
1735) Marrnae 2 Is Mc 1745) 
Nodactry Mad idieuss G74) and 
umeront ita and <arieatures 
sacTone,, he Anas of Hearty, ey 
Sr jas (torn nt pale 
Suny pponnted Attoras y ‘General 1922 








Hogh, eaten (1770-183) Scot , port 

, James 

valkd the Fttrieck Shepherd "| was 
S cowh rd and fer ten youre a she 


had hin cliit works are ‘Lhe Mountain 
Bard (180) The Qnens Wake 
(181) and a conection of posts (3822) 
Holbach, Paul Hench Distneh, Baron d 
au) It phulomopher wrote | Te 
Cbriehaumme Devote L Leprig da 
Clee Te Systéme de la Nature 
BMoralité thts reli ote 
Holbein Hans (140) 1924) Ger painter 
mone of ns tactones a of rhmous tub 
«rH 
Holbwa Hans 640" 154) Ger palnter 
achtet a cue pal painter 
to Henry VE pebubly introduced 
Mma iture putin tito JM laud _some 
this test Wok as mm the Nationa 


nga gmt 88-100 et 
divine Deas of Ht hester «987 1908) 


‘A Hook wbout Itows 


fica Tok 

Holinshet uel (tte 3 80%) Ln 
Tnstanvin pitied Chroniics_ ot 
Luglio Seotlint id trelind (178 

Holland Henry Ruhard ard Baron (1774 
TRO) Lait xtatosmin ney howet Chats 
Yuma Fox Te ame Chinceltur of the 
Do hy of Las iter (1830) lett Be 
way ot te Whee Fety and other 
watky 

Holland Heory Seott (1447 1918) Tit 
diane ‘Canon of St Bawls (1a8s 1910) 
Temun met wor of aunty At Ovtora 

v 

Holmee Ohver Wendell (1618 4) Aime 
Cnoavi famed yf to hem medical de tee 
yn Pane Ue) The Autonet of th 
Trealtant table Fhe Proteswor it the 
Ari vhfiat tale and Ihe Joet it the 
Brcoh wh tall fast aprearcd in th 
Wnt Mente 

Holyoake George Sneob (1817 1906) Heit 
Tati mile supp citer ot Co oper ition 
on whieh ww Tl ten Athosm 4th 
he produce L pamphlets and books 





















Homer 11 te authot of the Yad! “ind 

Tesh 

Monomus 2 (dud ¢ 38) Pope (021-63) 
wucead 1) mtie ¥ 





Monarius 11 (due 1 1.4") Poye (1-16 27) 
mced de Tnnovent HE sty} orted: the 
Crasade yeunst the Altus ne 

Hood Horses Lambert Alexander (1870 
1916) But um 

hid battle 


sit me 

cats 8 at the battle of Jut 
int wht ‘wont down m bly tag 
bap thn 43 amet 

Hood, Samual, Viseount (1724-1816) Brit 
admu al rreqved peer ige for hun share 
m otmy» vuetory over the Br off 
Bowie (17%) 
‘and 1¢ Juced Hostaa (1794) 

Hood. Thomar (Tse-1%49) Tint poet 
vmong hie chiet works ar Whume and 














Odarts Lhe Comn Annu Misy 
Aulaunwex amd sirious pieces of 
‘lich the” Song of the Sintt | and the 


Bridut of pa are the best known 
idward (1798-1841) Dest 
mov elite nnd and wit accountant general of 
‘the Mauritius but hie carcteqsi Jed to 
he arrest while In puson (1824-25) be 
ethiid Join Bull his novels include 
Jack Brag (1837) aad Births 
Deaths wd Merriies (1839) 
Hooker, Reabard (15 151600) bug theolo 
its {Wrote Lawa of Levitarwtic: 
Hooper, John (dled 1586) Lng divine 
after betag a (intercan monk joined 
the reformers Bishop ot Gloncester 
(1551) Bishop of Worcester and Glow 
eestor (155_} burnt at the stake 
‘Hoppner, John, RA (1758 i510) Foe 
artist. sel taught — portrait pamter 
and 79 BA G70) 














Horabe (65-8 Bom poet fall name 
Gente Hortus Flacees fought. at 
Pouipyl asc) oa the ep mde 


introdnced by “Virgil to the notlee of 
Augastus ‘Merceans = genet 
coneated meee 
en ‘Eplaties 
Satires and Footca 
Horna, Charles Sdvevier (1865 1916), Brit, 
Heedcher and munfster 
Intefield «Ta London (1605- 


19 Laberu WP for Ipewich (1910- 


Horrocks, Jwenlah (1019-41) Tag as 
nee nan the irve to choarte too 
tranut of Venus and formed 2 theory 
gf tunar motion aftarwards adopted bY 
jewton 


Hortensus, (14-40 BO} Bom 
ator cofeague of Cicero a8 sagur and 


consml (69.80) ‘ised 03 
‘Amer inventor of fan which beats his 


aac 

Bessnon,, Rushard Montkton Mulues, 
‘Baron (1809 8%) Brit writer and 

ham MP (1837-83) works mclude 

‘Memoriiis of Minv Seasons (1840) 

1 Poetry $08 tee Porte” 1340) "Palm 

cates ‘aud Monographs 
Fenouul and Sota (187 
Laurense 865) Brit 


Housman, 

mater, het Pest hams” worse include 

Bhropshire Lad” (1896) An 

Theleteees Tove letters (1900), and 
Lyuhtrata ’ (1910) 

Howard, Onathermie (ditd 1612) Bth Queen 
of Hinry Vil ot accused of 
infidebty by Archie! Cranmer 
found patty and ‘behe ded on Tower 

‘seventcen months after her mar 


ee 
Hevart, Khqasow (hore 1660) founder of 
the Garden City 
of Ei 2nd Baron 


age foley it admmral ‘commanded 


fleet wi the Armada 
(thay “captured. Chir ‘and be 
(ame Yet } al of Nowe 
Kart (1726-09) | 
‘eahiral wou. 


off Ushant (1: Fst Led of the Ad 


nigel 
my ah Visor 1720-1614) 
‘But. in Amer War of Inde 
ei nto battle Lonz 
sland (1726) Took an sat, areca 
‘Washington at Brandywine a 
rip ‘Dim at Germanstown — reugned 


Hal, Wiliam Doan (1887-1 1020), Amer 
writer editor of The Atlantic Atonthty 
(181 90) works melude The Tady ot 
the Aroostook | (1879) A Modorn 
(1882) Modern Italian 
(1888) and The Vocation of 
the Aulwyns” (1020) 
Hudson, Henry (11572 2611) Eng sailor 


Hudsen, Witham Heary (1891 1922) 
naturalist and writer works include 
che Nxtaralist in La Plate’ (1892) 
Birds in London’ (1899) and Far 
Away and Tong Ago” (191i 

‘Hughes, David Edward, 
tuegtaphy 3 
i ‘Thomas 








Inet ane 
Poets 


fator-Manwe (1802-88) Fr poot and 
entane erie 
Hull, Jocsihan (born 1699) inventor of 
first Eng steamboat 1345 
Humbert 1 1900) King of Tt dus 
‘tingunhed himeslf as Prince of Piedmont 
im ‘the Avs war succeeded Victor 


uml ‘Alexander, 
Haroa yen (1760-1860) Ger scisutint” 
iam dere! ae 
4820) chief work a oer 
unt i Widbalm Eis 1898), 
as muuter to Bowe 
turned to Berha ‘Whose ‘uulveralt} 
be was ons of the founders when 


INGE 


Hume, Derd (1711-76) Scot, phutonopher 
wrote ‘Treatise on Hn 
fun Netw, (0730), masa Mors) 
and Pohtcal” (741) | Hs 
oy Dis 02) and the * Nat cared 
En jon * (1785) 
Han, Hokus (Sey 1010), ing painter, 
1m, £16, 
Hunt, "James 


Heary Legh (1764-1869) 
‘Brit emayut and eritic ee (1800) 
editor of the Eeaminer fined and im 
woned (1818-15) for attack on the 
at went to it to jom Byron and 
heliey in the establishment of @ maga 

Fine (ie) wath works molade = Brmim 
1814 he Beligion of the Heart ’ 
1853 * ol and His Contempor 
axe 


(1828) 

Huss, or Hus, Johann (1378? 1415) 
Bohemian reformer attacked abuses 1m 
Church and State, excommunicated by 

John XXII for giving adhesion 
ryehite s doctrines and «tterwards 
tua Tractatus de Declesia 
went to ths Council of Constance under 
& safo conduct. bat his enemies procured 
tus imprisonment 0a a heretic and he 
was burnt 


Huxley, Thomas Henry (182 96) lint 


178 
(1637-71) first wife of James, 
‘Duke of York (afterwards Jamet 1), 
daughter of Clarendon so2t) 
Bae neaailtt. Tounded the dood Dems 
cratic Federation (1881) works mclude 
The Future of Democracy, (1915) 
aie STE Sate 
lon 
mithematiclan daughter of Theon head 
fave pubhe lecutss cu plulosophy but 
gave public lectures on vophy but 
was murdered by mob 
idea (died 322 10) Athentan gator 
neple of Fiato, is thought to be the 
author of ons of the —Philippion of 
Demosthenes whose banishment ho 
Procured put to death by Antipater 





Tamblshus 
wopher disc 
Chdes 8 

Site ot P 


erog $90 7) wecplatome phat 
See oe Por ‘born at, 
‘amon he 2 woiks i 8 
- Bisse (born 1867) P, 
MOvGIUAG hs best nowy evel is 
Fout Horsemen of the Apocslypee 
an epic of the World War others in 
clude Blood and Band dinicting the 
carcer of a bull fighter and‘ The shadow 
of the Cathedral. 

Yorabun Pasha (1760-1848) Ce soldier 
succeeded father Mehemet Al (1848), 
but reyned only two months 

Tigao, Hear (1828-1906) Nor dramatut 


(eth cent m0) Gk lyric port 
ay y Hesmonta of tun pooma romats 

Kierd, Heary Northeote), tst 

“init ot {iose87) Det etntostaans 

e Board of Trade (1806- 

Gi)" transferred "to. the Tadin “Omes 


1885) doreign Bec (1886) 

Ignatieff (Nstholas Pauloviteh}, Gount (1882— 
1908) Ros statesman ambassador at 
Constantinople (1664-77) “Wimuater of 

lepetin (cea Gort) eatat, and, mart 

H ‘ei o 
Goring, the pereecudlon under 
‘rng. the on un 
wan taken to ome and suffered fags 
wrote episties to the churches in Ama 
coucerning which there haa beep much 
coutrovess 

Tennis, Pa Father 1097- 1908), Brit divine 
established an 
community at Lianthony Abbey (1870) 

Kerl (C70e-16841 





‘Laberecht 
$s Pree and Leas of 
ay as 
Pe (1828), ee 
1768-1881) Eng 
"ek. Rar Shae ae 
ewes 
Pye ar mnong works 





INGELOW 


dvioty at Cambri = 
Dean of et Vents avdy e072) 
Ingelow, Jean (1820-07) Brit poet and 


woveliat works include Offthe Skelligs 
(2822) Tated to be Free (1875) and 
8 series of Poems 
Tngenohl, Friedneh von (Lorn 1857) Ger 
admutal commander in chief of High 
Besa Eleet (1918 15) _foaght battle of 
the ‘Bank (1015) 
Inge, Ele Maud (1864 1917) Scot 
ctor 1486, 


Ingres, dean Domumaue Auguste (1780 

107) Er artut painted the Apotheosm 
of Homer the Source and other 
‘works n the clasucsl atyle 

Tnnoerat I (died 417) Pope (402 17) 
supported Chrytonom and escom 
Inuucated Pelagius 

Innocent MI (dod 1142) Pope (1190 48) 
expelled from Boma by tho sup) 
of Annctetus TI exeommumeated his 
nival (1134) rumstated by the Lmperor 
Lothair (1138) 

Annoeant IN (1160 1216) Pope (1198 1216) 
‘aumed at wal in, the papscy supreme in 


‘ll Buropoan sffurs "deposed the J'm 
‘Peror Otho (121.) his dispute with John 
of Fng con erm, the xppomtment 


ot ym to tho’ see of Canterbury 
Listed from 1207 to 1218 when John 
admitted “Laugton end surrendered 
‘Fag to the Pope xt the same tine 1 
caving it beck as a papal fet insti 
Rated tho Albigen tan persecution (1.14) 
Procluimed the Sth crusade (1215 

Inposant TV (died 17 4) Lope (38 54) 
fotced by Tredench 11 to rete to Lyons 
(1244) “itter the emperor a death (1-50) 
Jonooent returied to Rome now con 
fended. with Fredericks sons Conraa 
IV and Mane of suly finally 6a 
fevtod by the Inter (ib4 

Tanoonat {((28.87 "O) LR Dommesn 

ope (12" 


26) 
Innosent Vi (died 1362) Pope (195. 62) 
wougit the reumon of Christendom 
Innocent VII (1339 1406) Pope (1404 06) 
suceveded Wace 1 

Inneeent VII (1432 92) Pope (1484 92) 
mucceeted bi\tus 1S 

Tnnosant 1X (1019 01) Pope (1801) rae 


ceeded 

Innosent X (157--1630) Jope (1644 »>) 
msued & Dull coudemmng the proj 
ome ot Jansen (1bb3) “1308, 


1 
Tnnovent XI (1611-29) Pope (1078 89) 
involved 10 dispute with Lows Xi¥ 
against the encroa hments ‘of ir 
Tnnoeent XI (161 3700) , Pope (1002 
1700) surowedudl Aca ander ¥ 101 
Iphisrates (4th cent BO) Atheman gen 
eral gained & victory over the Spartan 
noar Cormnth (32) tsved >) arta when 
Attacked by Lpaminondas (860) durm, 
the nocial war took part 2 an expe lition 
sqaunat, By santiam 
Irene (752 808) i Rom empress after 
‘the death ot her husband acted as reget 
yd the throne (191) by deprivin 
su Tous leprivt 
Constantino of in mabe Bante (any 
(2611 61) Lng | soldier 
the left wing of the Put 
‘mamed Crom 





command 
army at Nasoby (1645) 
wells daughter Bex (1646) took 
pet ya the trial and condemnation of 
hatlea 1 accompaned Cromwell to 
Ireland «and remamed there a» lord 


deputy 
Irving, Héwaré (1702 1834) Boot divine 
fouuder of the Catholic Apostohe Church 


inning, Gor Henry (1838 1905) Brit actor 


Washingion (1788 1869) Amer 
au tec to the Amer embassy m 
London (1629 31) “U8 minster to 
Sp (1842 46) mong hus works are 
‘Kmickerbocker 2 
York (1800) 
(1828) “ ‘Ihe Chronicle ot the Conguest 
Gf Granada (1829) and lives of Gold 
mth (840) | Mahomet (1600) and 
Imuas, ‘Hobrow pairirch aon of Abraham 
jarah married Rebekah and 
settled at Gerwr im tho country of the 
tease T (Comnanas) (died 1061) F Kom 
‘Emperor chosen mn place of Michvel VI 
0o7) became a monk (102) 


Alexm (1195) recovered (1203) 
Isaballa I Gere Queen of stale 
muried kerdinsnd of Aragon (1469) 
the throne of Gastue (1474) promoted 
. 
the of Columbus 
Isabella (1830 1904) Queen af 8} 


parte fimily and of many Buropean 


Jovere 
Iealan (arn cont Bo), Hebrew prophet 
passed his hfe at Jerusalem where hu 
5. sad to have becn sawn asunder by 


indore Bt «(560% 638) 8) prelate 

d 

Bont see enowned nas 

; 

Vindats ‘and Sueves 

Ismail] Pasha (1830 96) Khodive of I'g 
mutiodu ed many reforms but bur 
cant ‘the vountry with debt deposed 

paca (436 338 5) Athenian oracor 
om hi of the battle of Charonea 
committed suicide by starvation twenty 
uno of his orations Temain 

Tsrasls Josef (18.4 1911) Dutch artist 

aud pees deakng 


seafaring 
He Prince Hurobumt (1841 1909) Ja: 
Mealecmen "ior tee premset Aretest 


coustitubon (1880) sseraninated 
Iturinds, (1785-18-4) Em 
‘peror’ of helped to secure Nic 
independence prodiamed — emperor 
182.) cailed by the Repubbcan party 
outlawed and shot, 
(1440 1605) Grind Duke of Yus 
‘ov surnamed the Great snecoeded 
(ad2) “treed Aus from the ‘Tatts 
Ivan TV (1680-84) Tsar ot Rus surnanied 
e Terrible camo to the throne (1>44) 


gumed title of ‘Lear (1547) 
Astrakhon end 





tea} 
Inn I 


‘Jackson Andrew (170" 1840) Amer gen 
‘nd statesman 5 the Grok 
Indians (1818) was ele ted “th pres 

snd re elected 1832 
Frederik George (born 1860) 
plorer “commanded the Jarksou, 
Exped tion that explored 


834 97) 

Jefferson (182+ 63) 

ied ‘Jackson 

gamed ins nickname by standing like 
stone wall it the battle ot Ball Rua 
(1802) 

Geka Med patriarch son of Ietsc and 
Rebekah also named arse? whence his 
descendanta are called lnraehites or 





desoht Abra (1880 1019) Ger Amer 
ayacien pioneer mm study of children & 
Jesobe Walbam Wymark 1883) sng 
ovoust stor 
are Many 
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FEFFERSON 


(15061085) eon of Mary Queen of Boots 


and med King of Scot, 
seach, Pid teat eh 
became King of Eng (1603) firm be 
hover im drvime right of ings and in bie 
own kn ‘aromed jealousy by 
attempting to secure clover umon of his 
two kingdoms alfeuated Puritans an well 
es Catha and quarrelled with Parl 
having tated to Tus son to 4 
Spap princess deel 
jus writanga malades 
and Counterblasta to Tobacco 
James JT (1083 1701) Kingof Gt Brit and 
ir 2nd surviving on of Charlo 1 a. 
Cath himself he attempted to restore 
Cathohewm aa the religion ot Fog at 
the "glorious revolution — of 1688” when 
‘Wiliam of Orange waa mvited to take 
the throne of Eng James fled to ¥r 
in 1600 defeated at the battle of tho 
Boyne spent rest of hue hfe Ia exude ma 


James 1 (1994 1487), King of Sot was 
taken pro ar by ihe Eng wiule on ius 
wav to br (1405) in captivity he com 
pored bh poem fhe ings Quur 
fclebrating hus courtship of hu future 
wife Tidy Vane Beanfort on Ine re 
Tease (14-4) lie nd the Duke of Albany 
and other nobles executed fe was 
asrasainstod 

James TI (1430 60) ing of Scotland son 
and successor of the preceding engaged 
mm a strug. with the Dougia family 

a supported Henry Vi of “kg was 
ala while besseeing Kovburgh castle 

James If (1401-88) hing of scotland son 
snd suctemor of the preceding he was 
Jatled whil: eemg from Seucheburnafter 
hn army had been defeated 

dames IV (1473 1013) “hing of Sootlnd 
‘wcoceded at father (1488) invaded Ena 
tnd Was detested and alain at Flodden 

dummy V (1912 42) Aina of bcotland _ von 
and successor of the mamed 
‘accel in is wir ifh the Pug atte 

fk 1m AB war Ww a 
ihevdeteat of Solway” Mose no tied ‘of's 

Jante (eee Frazeu Elwant Siar) 
james (James 
(1888 1706) pulled the Chevalier of St 

eorge or the Old Pretender son 
of Jame 31 and Mary of Modena im 
271 1745 and at other timen attompte} 
Uunsuccessfullv to secure the throne of 
Gt Brit spent the last years of bin 
fe aa a relugrous recluse 

Jemea (1648 1116) Anglo Ainor 
novelst fv din Yurope amon, bis 
novels are The Baroprans Daisy 
Miler The Awkward Age and The 
Golden Bowl 

dames ‘William (184. 1010) Amer psy 
chologist brother of Henry Jamee 
fay woitings soelude Lragmatiem and 

Princij les ot Psycholony 

Sameson Sux Leander Starr (1602 1017) 
gcot phynan jeader of the  Jamevon 
Rud on the Iransvaal 180, “teeamic 
leader of & Africa Progresnive Party 

1mo mimuter of the Cape of Good Hop. 
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an founder of Jansenism 
shop of }prea (1636) he was 
A followe: of bt Augustine and wrote 
Angustinas — contuoverting the doc 
trime of the Jesuits 
yures Jean Léoa (1820 1014) Fr soclaltst 
‘anssssinsted by a fsnstie for his 
tuon to Fr participation an the World 


Wer 

Jey, John (1765-1629) Amer jurist and 
statesman —apporated chief justioe of 
the Bupreme Court of the US A (1 89) 
mm 1794 concluded the Jay treaty between, 
Gt Brit and U5 A 

debb, Ber Foehard Olayarbouss (1841 1005) 
‘Brit classical schola profesor of 
Ge at Gissgow Umy snd Hegius Pro 
fear of Gk at Cambndge Um 
edited Sophorise and wrote a Life ot 
Bentiey eta 

Jefleriee, Jotm Foshard (1848 87) ng 
Raturalst and author wrote The 
Gamekesper st Home — The Amateur 
Regie anaigibe 6 the Bur “and 

o Bur 

other charming sketches of country life 

Jetlerson ‘Thomas (1753 1826)" Amor 
statesman was elected to the Cou 





JEFFREYS 


tinentsl Congress (1775) and helped to 
draw up the Declaratron of Indcpendence 
hecome leader of the Republican part 
and was elected vice prs (1708) he 
was pres, (1601-9) 

dsftrays, , Beron (1648 89) Luz 
ide became Cnet Tustice of the 
ing » Bench (162) and Lord Chancellor 
(1685) "notorious for his cruelty in punish 
mg the adherints of the Duke of Mou 
mouth the so ¢alled blondy assures 

dehy, hing of Isricl whilst in omcer 1m 

Tchoram s trmy wis anotuted Jang over 
Maric) murdered Vehoram aud ms 
sacred the house of Alwb “a furious 
Uriver (kings ty 20) hence mcku ame 
jo 4 coxchinaa 

Jelloos, Joka Rushworth Jello, ist 
Viseount (orn 1404) Ht sailor at the 
ontbriak af the Wald We appointed 
Commander ws Chief of the Grand Tht 
dur the battic of Iutland became Ist 
Sco Jord robted (1917) and appomted 

os oan of New Se ata (3920) 

denghis ben (1162 jongot_em 
yeror fit to rie the Mongol rice to 
wer Trcclumed himself erapetor 1 
i antl ly 225. con qitsts ruled trom 
tiie Chine Set te the Duteper 

deoner Edwaré (173) 1623) 1 mp phy 
siiin divcaverct of vaCCnitaon 1987 

Jenson, Nicolas (714-0 40) «arty Ir 
printer wd pu ishcr BGR 

derermaah (“th cent BC) ont of the mijor 
Hel rew peophets 

derame, “St (340. 420) Tithe: of the 
Church spont Che Fst yours of hits Ife 
rea momstery Ae Bethlehem | bow Ie 
Completad his tastition of the Bible 


jebrew ‘into Tata 
Jerome of (14631410) Rolumian 
ations reformer became wn ardent 
‘any pott of John Huss ‘tmprisoncd and 
induced to recant he afterwards main 
4uncd hy views boldly at the stake 
Jerome Jerome (born 1850) Lng 
Aumont nid drum tit won success 
Guan ally with hice Men in 1 Host 
founded the Ider with Robert Barr hay 
otha books include Phe baie Thow.hts 
of mide Leow und Lhe Master of 
Bry Chalets and his test known play 
is The Pavey of th Ther k t toor 2 
Jerrold, Douglas Wilbam (1801 57) Ing 
drimatnt wd humorous witer wrote 
many phys of which Mack Lyd Sivan 
GISZ Nas the beat known conti ted to 
Punch whine ty gr rtest auccess was 
Bir Ciudle « Curtain Lectures 
nase, Fither of Darid the the at Jee 
ACHFOs( EIR ut the form of a KeNCaloate 
‘the diotent of Jesity Chint from 
a olfen sccm on stuued plier 
windows 
Jevons, Willem Stanley (1635 82) Ing 
Kcouownst ind lonsctiy bec tne pro 
Jewnar of politic a Cconoms if Ciiveisity 
Collkue Toudon G8") wiote Theory 
ot Political Vcouomy Prima of 
Pohtieil I conomy «fe 
Aeaedel, idolatrou dinahter of Ithbiat 
‘hang of the Sidonins ind wife of Ahib 
murdered 1y ordi ot Jchic 
Aesohiss, Joseph (18411907) Hungarrin 
Moline plyed reguhrly wba 
839-99) <illed the king of violin 
ints 1388, 1889 
Joan of Are (141. 31) Fr herome 130 
Toug sufcria, heio of the Book of Job 
mt O1 
Jofire, Joseph Jacaues Césaure (born 1852) 
Ji "soldur | uter scriuaz m the Fr 
Colomes in Atrict and Asin wis mide 
ath outhre th of the World War (1914) 
commandir ot all the Fr forts on the 
% frout — mmtrumental to win 
the fit ‘battle of the Mfarue an 191 
retired and made mantil 
John (1167 1216) aug of Lng sumamed 
dackland “rukd fom 1109 one of the 
mont hated of Eni. monarchs he was 
forced to gn Warne Chart: at Humps 
mede im 14> the following seu he 
ded while marchms wrunst ‘Lows the 
‘Dauphia to whom the baron inid offercd 
Nin Mts the Aponte, son of /ebed 
St, son of Zebedee one 
‘the tarhest of Chnsts diciples dur 
Qthe crucifiion our Lord commu aded 
col other to his care 
Hopeny Bapkat, the forrumucr of Jesu 
st, om Tuth + Nasinte he five 
abd 4 
































m the wilderness of Judea proclaiming 
Chrsst s comng 
and ba 
of the Jordan our Lord there recetved 
baptism vt his hands he was beheaded 
by Herod 
John, name of 28 Popes 
John VIII (872-82) Pope defended the 
‘Holy See from the Saracens and from 
dol, X (14), Pope (douahe te sara 
venom 
of the 
oben, OT 136 3 aonied, durmg 
ions 4 ‘excom 
jouniated Tours of Bavaria (1324) a 
Ins pontefieate the papal see was ostab 
hahed on Fr soit 
John XXil (1410 15) deposed ot 
nee feos wo 
pan 
‘soldier distinguished  Inmself against 
the Moors rm Grenada (1570) and at the 
batth of 1 1572) 
dobn of ‘Lancaster (1340 99) 
4th sos of Fdward III marred Blanche 


dhughter of H ‘Duke of Tancaster 
Yamnly attempted to secure the throne of 
anti 

Jobn, born 1870) Eng punter 


Rare na (1921) ultra modern in 
iunc¥ bors distinguished for powert 
driughtsmauship sense of dengan 1nd 
usc “of distortion for emphasis and 
decorative effet painted many por 
truts of notabilities 


John, fir Willem Gossombe 1860) 
‘Brit 1909) _ Ins works 
imdade statue of Sa Arthur Suihvan 1 


‘bt Pauls Cathedral and Boy at Play 
m the Tate Gallery 
Johngen, Samuel (1700-84) Lag man ot 
ters 777 


Te 
Johnston, Sar Harry Hamulton (born 1808) 
Tod adimantestal ee 


Bat 
jared the congo and. Part. WAfrtex 
1882 83) wud Lakes Nyaea and Tang 
ded “Brit Central 


uke Gus) foun 

Africa ite onpaated plan 

for Brit Cape to Cairo ‘author of 

mny intesesting books on Afra oud of 

ei” Hatres (1825 1901) 

¥ ungarien 

novchst took part in the revolution of 

works mcude  Tumars Teo 

Tyce Like the Sea Black 

a lenry “Arthur (bor 81) bog 

jones, 

@rimatnt — brou,tit ivto promumence in 

‘18H. by his melodi ima the Sater Aung 

he wrote Zhe Stars Vrs Danes Defence 
She Hypocrites «te 

Jones, Inigo (1973 1652) kng architect 
after trayclling im Ituv wes ated 
achitect to the queen als) to Prince of 
Wiles imtsoduced the Pallidian style 
mto ba, becume sursevor general 
and designed the banqueting hall at 
‘Wintchall” the witer front of old bomer 
ut House Ashburnham Howe Wiest 

ae en, Paul (1747-02) med b 

jones, 747-92) name vmumed by 
John Paul Scot niyil hero im 1773 
emiarated to \ugime  ectitermg the 
Amer naval servic (1775) be mide bold 
descents on the cousts of and Scot 
and m 1770 did much damage to the 
Ang _fiert, 

Jones, Sar Witham (1746 94) Drtt Onent 
abst iad hagust 1m 1783 became judge 
of the hugh court of Calcutta founded 
the Aarts Society of Bengyl a pioneer 
im Sanshnit learning 

Jomon, Ben (1573/1637) Eng drama 
tist 4419 

Josephine, Marie Rose (1763-1814) Lm 
‘press of Daj Ta native of Marta 
Ique_ an 1/77 she married the Vicomte 
de Bevnbarnus who was guillotined 








marned, onsparte (1706) 

Giereed from bmn iio) “SS 
a , Flame (2D 37 95%) Jenssh 

hutoran  unwi zevolt 

igunst Romans Totepate 


agaust Yewpauan but was tiken Drie 
oner ses present with the Hom simy 
At the sege of Jerusalem and ruturned 
‘with Tituy to Rome ius works romprive 
The History of the Jewnh War and 
The Antiquities of the Jens 
Joshua, son of Non commander of the 
Jertehtes iftu the devth at Moses led 


1548 


KANARIS 


them into the Holy Land and obtained 
zany victonves over the tribes of Canaan 
Jomah (7th cent 3c) King of Judah 
abolished idoistry died 1m battle of 
Memiddo against Pharaoh Necho Kang 


of Bi 

Foul Iusobus (1834-1900) Boor 
general commandant general in Jet ind 
End Boer wars repelled Jameson raid 

Joule, James Pressott (1818-80) koe 
phywent _ formuiated law of couserva 

on of energy | messared, mechanical 

equivalent of heat the practical unit of 

energy, the joule bemg named after 
m 


hn 

Somat, Benyamin (1817-93) Ting scholar 
hesiogren and {ator fster of Batol 
College Oxford trom 1870 famous for 
lus mfluenee on lus pupils made Plato 
an English classic 


Hula, Sox Willam, Bart (born 
See Bet’ poktioan entered Part 
(1908) ” Postmaster Geheral and Pay 


musater (1923) Mumster of Health (1923 
24), Home Bec (1024) wrote Tho 
Command of the dir 

Judah, Hobrew patriarch 4th son at Jncod 
‘and Leah traditional ancestor of tribe 
of Judah 

Jufas Macsabmns (died 160 80) Jewssh 
Poss, Carried on the strugnie bexta’ by 

father Mattathias. who had driven 
the Syrian idolaters “from Judwa 
entored Jerusalem in 163. after dofeang 
Lynas and. albed himself with the 
Homans but was difeated and alan 
hisa(Flavras lauds Julmmus), The 
Apostate {aD 331 963) Rom emperor, 
nephew of Constantine the Grest 10 
Bo» he was mundo Casar nod vent to 
Gawd where he was euluted vw emperor 
by his ariny (361) in $63 he undertook. 
4h edpedition aqamat the Peistauy m 
which he lost his life 

Julnis TH (1443-4013) Pope distinguished 
ts @ warrior and patron of the arts 
succeeded in 103 “after dervmg Casar 
Borma from the Romagna jomed the 
league of Cambran against Venice (1208) 

rth rabmusron of the publi he 
turned his ms agunst Fr (1510) im 
1511 the Holy League was formed and 
the Fr army driven buck over the Alpe 














Jumarand; Jean Adrien Antoine Jules (born 
1805) Fr guthor and diplomitist am 
Dassador to UA (190.) lus books on 


ng literature and hife melude 
Wayfarmg Life in the Middle 
4 laterity Histor, 
People and ‘Piers 
Tustunian I (483 560) Roman Emperor 
succeeded hip uncle Justin T 1m o27 
undor Justinian the boundaries of the 
empire were much extonded through the 
vietories of Beluarius and Narses over 
the Persmm Vandals ond Oatrogothy 
he 1» chiefly remembered by his masterly 

Pe at Eh eee 
juran Martyr ristian polo 
gut became a Christian about hus 
Chief works wre his Apology, and the 

Dialogue with frypho the Jow 

Juvenal (Deomus Javan Juvensls) (0 ?- 
140) Rom satirical ins wr hinge 
dwell on Uke social evils of extly imperial 
Pome, for when he expresses « burning 


‘boguat 
of the Peony 


lowman, 











K 
Kalakaua, David (1888 *-01) King of the 
Sandwich Isl 
Kalu o Khaled (dred 642) | Saracen yon 
erd The Sword of Ash , at first 


opposed Mahomet dy his capture of 
Damascus brought $yna onder the ao 
thonty of the ealy 
Kamel, Malek ol (died 1288) Salten of lg 

Succeeded im 1218 re took Daumette 
from the Crusaders (1221) afterwards 
captured Jerusalem and other towns 
ut yielde m1 emperor 
Proderiek 11 (1229) 

Lord (1096 1782) 


Beory 

Scot” judge sud miscellaneous writer 
appouited 4 judge of sessions with the 
title of Tord ames (1752) 

Constantine (1789-1877), Gk 
patriot distmgui an w naval 
Capretty daring the war of Independence 
Yame Minster (aed 49) 


KANE 


ane, Elshs Kent (1820 67) Amer ex 
ploter | was surgeon and “naturalist 
fo the first Grinnell expedition m search 
of Hrankln (1850 52) and commanded 
the second Gutunelt expedition (1853 59) 
Kant, Immanuel (1724 1804) Ger philo 
sopher_ 1257 Aaa ieiet 
Wolfgang von 922) Ger 
tonarchit in 1920 lod + short lived 
revolt agunst the republican govt of 
Pres Ebert 
Warayeb, Vik Stefanovich (1787 1864) 
Amown 1s the fither of madera Serbrin 
iteratwc author of a Serbiwn granimas 
and dretionary and published atmerous 
folk songs 
Nisholas Mishailoweh (1765- 
1826) Buy tustoran wrote tory 
of the Riwian kmpite wach dates 
from the rst. times to 1612 
aroly, Count (born 1875) 
Huntunan politician became pro 
‘Vision pros” of Hungyrian repub on 
overthrow, of monarch 
Karr, Jean Baptute Ali (1808 90) 
kr’ writes among hm novels are Sous 
Jes Tillonls (1832) and = Tort en 
grlsks, Se Sohn, Burgess 
, 1821 81) 
Ent lawyer Attorney Geogr 1887 
wnd 1874 
Kato, Takeakt, Viseount (born 1619) 
Japaneue statisman wae four tins 
Minter of Foren Afure and twice 
‘ambaasador to Gt Brit 
ato, Tomoaburo, Baron (born 15,9) 
Jep atateeman and vulor an command 
of fleet which defeated Ger it ‘Ising tao 
(1914) Prime Mmmster (1922) 
Kateurs, Taro, Prince (1647 1013) Top 
Statesman "prime minster “on thee 
occasions was instrumental 1m ¢ffecting 


Anglo Jap sibwnce 

Kaufmann, (1741-1807) Swise 
Punter ‘in 1760 came to Pug wid wie 
tected a member ot the Hoval Academy 

Kaufmann, Constantine von (1818 82) 
Rus genoril amnexed Bokhara (1868 
forced the kh in ot Ahiva to become the 
‘Tear yaseil (1874) md deprived the 
Ahin ot Khohind of all his donumon 
Dogth of the Ser Dery (2878), 


» Wilhaim von (1805 74) Ger 
unter’ Truuted The Battle of the 
Its for tht bang of Bavaria 


Ravnits, Prnes Wenzel Anton von (172) 
4) Aupteiyn statesman Chancetior and 
Jorenm Minster of Austria (1753 92) 


71 

Kaye, Sr John William (1814 76) Brit 
Instorrim clnf works ae histories of 

he War in Afghinistan (1891) 

‘Uh bepoy Wu (R64) and Lhe 
Administ ation of the Jt India Com 
pany, (1834) 

‘Kean, Charles John (1811 68) But stor 
orn at Waterford cstublished Ins rept 
tation 1n 1838. when he acted Hat 
Kichard 11 sod Sur alts Overreach 
11342 he maruied Mio Bilen ‘tree 4 
celebrated stress 

‘Edmund (1767 1833) Brit actor 


Keane of Ghnsnee, John, 1st Baron (1781 
i844) Bnt generu ‘gamed + brillant 
Vietary st Ghurnec m Afphanntan cam 
paign (1838 3 

' (182. 79) Brit novelnt 
wrote Castle Dily —(187>) amd otha 
novels and mnctlfmeduy works 

Kents, Join (1700 1821) Lng port son 

livery stable proprietor am Tins 
Dury was educated at » school at Fn 
geld where he formed 4 luiong frend 
ship with the masters son Churles 
Cowden Clathe he was apprenticed to 
Mr Hammond « surgeon at Edmonton 
‘whom he Jett 1m 1812" but, pursued his 
atudies at Guy Hospital til 1817 
he then determmed to follow the bent 
of iia genus kndymion Jus first 
Jong poem appeared in 1818 Ia 
della or the Pot of Burl Hyperion 
Lauia The ve ot St Agnes and 
the Gdes "were written in the course 
of the next two years meanwhile an 
Dereditary tend te consumption 
had ped itself aud in September 
1820 he ‘as forced to andertake 1 
journey to Ituy he was accompamcd 
3 his friend, Joseph Severn, who nursed 























Jum tenderly durme Ins last illness at 
where m Pebruwy 1821 
‘Keble, Jobu (1792 1866) fst divine and 
Per of poetry xt Oxford 
Hest 41) vicar of Hursley (183% 6) 
took + prominent part m the Ovtord 
and wrott severil of the 
‘Trrets for the Fimes ius Chrntiin, 
oir his become 1 classic 
Samuel (1623 41) Ens 
Diack and wiute tnt for many yc 
‘3 contiibutor to Finch 





‘author 
(1828) aod 
x (1825-78) Ger theologian 
author of Jesus of Varareth amd the 
National Lafe of Teach ete 
Romer, Rumbard (1673 17 19), (er, com 
734) ete 
Kaith, George Eiphunstone, Viseount (1746— 
2623) Brit adnurid Jed uaval part of 
eapedition which reduced the Cape of 
Good Hope (1703) commanded the 
fleet an the Tx campugn (1802) 
Kath, James Prono Edward (1696. 1738) 
‘Seot: field marshal an the Prue service 
fought on the Jacobite ude at ‘shertt 
maint, greatly dutingimshed himeelt m 
the Seven Lews War killed vt Hoch 
Aurchen ‘ 
Kellaway Fredernk George (bain 1870) 
Tint journalist and pohtacrin Post 
naster General (1921 22) 
Keller, Gotttred (1819 89) Ger nowint 
‘and poet wrote Der rune Hemacch 
( Green Hemy ) (1b14) Die Teute 
Son beldwylt “(" Seldwyly Iolh ) 
studies of Suiss provinert life ete 
Koller, Helen (horn 1880) Amer author 
early Decwme bimd deat ond dumb 
under care ot Mivs Anne Sulhy in and 


mete 
Kelecmans, Prange Dos de 
Valmy (173> 1850) munhal of trince 
Dx me Victory over the Duke of Lrans 
‘wich at Valmy compulled the Russians 
to retare from br 
Dus de 


Kallermana, Frangos 
‘Valmy (1770 1839) sow of the preceding 
by Tis tharge at Mtuenay burned diet 
mito victory 
Religres, Sohan, Hennk (1731 95) Swed 
post fhis works include Tho New Cte} 


Su Ftsroy (1796 1880) Knit hw 

PEE, _Attorney General (188 20) | made 

huef Baron of the Bach quer (1866) 

Kelly, John (1750 1809) Int Joust 
Dorn at Dougiae trensiited the Bible 
ito Mim ‘wrote Gramunat of the 
Many T anguage 

Kally, Misbasi (1762 18.8) But vocalst 

d composer appr rod et Demy Lane 

m 1787 

‘Kelvin, Wiliam Thomuon, 1st Baron (1824 
1907) rit xcentiet 421. 

Ramble, Charles (1779 Jad) Brit actor, 


Kemble, Ebsabeth (1761 1836) Brit 
actress 600 
Kemble, Fanny (Franses Anne), (1809 93) 
Fut “actitss atid author 800 
Hermble, Frances (1716 18.) Hint actren 
10 


Zohn Mrtebsll (1807 47) Anzto 
‘Saxon stholar son of Charles hemble 
‘the actor wrot. Lhe Siaoms m Ly, 
Iand 9), 

Pulp (1757-1823) Brit 


Kemble, 
Kable, Hoger (1721 1802) futher of 
famous family of actors and actieses 


i 
ai bem tee stiy tes wr 


Rusbard (1720 82) Brit ad 
‘Rural son of 1 Swed ofhecr gamed = 


brutant naval |v; ‘over the Ir 
(1781) went down in the Royal Georne 
the disaster im Cowper s 


poem, 
‘Kempus, Thomas (1379 1471) Augustin 
ont born at Kempen im toe dices 
‘of Cologne became a monk m the priory 


* The Imitation of Chnst 
‘Ken, Thomas (1637-1711), kng prelite 


35499 


KIDD 


Bushop of Bath and Wells (168s 91) 
born st Berkhampsterd 1. one of tho 
seven bishops cantined in the Lower for 
oppoung James {1 (16da) 

Ken (born 1849) Bait actress 
born’ it Cleetharpes distinzmshed ‘her 
self im miny famous pls mauding 
Pnple mac ¢ (1878) and Miter in Pr 
Squire th Tiler Uns Blossom etc 
marned WH Kendul (2809) 

Edmund Vai Hyde (1819 
90) th lawyer ut jomnalist tumour 
ayaa! sor the Tuberc dum at 

Kennedy, Beryamun Mall (1804 86), Brit 
educations hexd master of Shrews 
Dury (1838 66) regis profesor ot 
GA "at Cambridge (1807 89) 

, dames (1405 65) Scot prelite 
foundid St alsadors Colle Lany 
ot St Andrews 

Kenneth 1, MasAlpine (died 800.) hang of 
the Scoby Amown 1s Ist king of ot 
conqueror of the Picts 

Kennett, Whute (1660 17.8) Pz prelate 
wiote — Parochust Antrymticn ct 
hucame Tashop of Petarboronah (118) 

Keameott, | Benjamin (1718 8}) Hut 
Iiblual entw born at Fotnes paplished 

the ‘ret pict of hs Hebrew Lable in 

1776_ ind the sccond mm 1780 

ent, Edward Augustus, Duke of (1707 

1830) Hint pumce 4th son of Geore 

Ut” mamed (118) Victory Blt 

Fousa youngest dinzhter of the Duke 

of Sixc Coburn, their Cnld aftarwards 

Decime Quon Vx tout 

Kant, James (1700 76) Ing compose 

Doin it Winchester way oLZMUNE of 

Nawuster Cathe trom 373" to hv 


Lith 

Keni, Wilham (168 > 1746) Yum punter 
and architect amous for having ito 
duced y mor nuturil styie of landyc ype 


gayon, ‘Lieyd, Lord (17-7 1802) Scot 
» Loyd, 773 1802) 
wide distincitished humselt by bit 
detcuce ot Jord George Godon (1780) 
eplec, Johann (ty71 1680) Ger we 
tronomer born of poor patente Mt Weil 
me Wurtte mh hats Liw 
his three Laws of plincty motion payed 
the way,for Newton y discovery ott 
Keppel Acguatisy at Vueount, (172 
oust ‘ipeount ei 
86) Brit dmirtt went round tho wordt 
with Anson (3740 44) tuied by court 
marti for bis mdvcasiye action with 
thee ut of dest (778) and” W 








quitted 
Kerensky, Alexander Feodorovish (born 
Gavi) Wie setism in ened Wont 





Bence wm 147 when he Hecune head ot 
tin provision d govt om the full of the 
monir hy wag 
cerguolen ven Joseph 
(ie4997) Da nay at offer mJ 72 dy 
Covered the tuntory utetwards wuned 
herauclen Lind Ty Coak 

Rernahan, Coulson (hort 140) uz 
MUthOr "his novels ine tude God and the 
Ant and. Seoundr and Co 

Kemer, Andreas Jurtious (1786 1462) 
Go pout ob the Sutbin School 

Kermani, Cur Preere (174-93) 17 aval 
nicer nd politcal writer took put 
im the Hevolution and was quillotaned 

Key, Thomas Howitt (174) 187) |} ne 
pinlologst wrote Tinga ize ite Orygns 
and Developm nt (1874) 

Reyes, Sir Roger (born 1872) Brit seutor 
Tm command of the nuval raid on /<« 
brngae (1958) 

Knosrau I (Ghosroes) (died 4p 579) kine 
of Pura ascended the thon (+71) 
Crgagod 1% war with Justiman (40) 
and impovd on the cmpitor struc ot 
itty years by whch the Latter became 

but 


to Iara (oi) 
Xhorrw 











(aed 838) called, Parser 
( sictortous ) grandson of the pre 


ceding deciared king (490) mvaded 
tho Tastern Tmpne” (602) subdued 
bytia (G11) Palestine (614) and Leg 


abd Asia Minor (16) Heractius kd on 
army against him (6.2) and, between 
that year aud 628 won brek all the com 
bt i Seopa suman (1838 1016) ng 

2 socio 
logit bist. known for hh Soctal 
Feolwtion which has becn eaxtenuvely 
translated 


KILDARE 


‘Bilder, Govald Fitsgerald, Gth Earl of 
{dled 1513) was concerned im the risnzs 
Seis i pete 
sad. cent ae s ‘pruoner to Tendon but 

ee 


Gealt Fitsgerald, Sih Earl of 

died’ 1584) appornted Tord Deputy of 
ir in 1416 and agen im 1524-87 and 
1532 Inter be war imprisoned m the 
‘Tower of london whore hr dicd 

Holaa, Gant, Buhop of Warburg + 
‘native of Ie on the 7th cent did antsy 
monary work among tht ‘Thurmalans 

‘namc of a learned Jewish tamu; 

‘who lived in Provence during the 12 
and 18th cent the most distungulahd 
moruber was David (died ewea 1240) 
who. -wiot. commentaries on tha Old 
Testament and a Heb grammar and 
Kugaalon, or Kypaston, Sie Franses (1687 
ot ; r— 
1642) "Fug port wrotu  Jeoline and 

Hing, Edward (be 1910) Bet prelate 

Proce of Cad tosdon College’ Cad 
3) became canon of Christ Church 
‘And pratt anor of piatoral theology (1783) 
‘Hushop of Lincoln (1885 2910). & prom 
nent Bicraber of the Hugh Church 

Bing Henry (1602 ‘Fria 
consecrated Ieshop of Chichestar (1682) 
wrote. Poems (1627) 

Kung, Peter, Baron (1060 1743) ng states 
miu wel ecelsiaatical writer Lord Uh in 
cellar (1725 33) 

Mong, Wilham (16,0 1720) Ir prel 
‘became Archbishop of Dublin (1703) 
wrote. De Orne Mah (1702) 

Alexexder William (1811 91) 
Brit histori born at Fawnton hr 
work the | History of the War im the 


Crimea (1068 87) a vissount 
ing Viseount 


» Edward 
(oa SEY Va antuimuria son of 
eorm. rd Jarl of Ningxton edited 
The Antiquitics of Mri (1890 48) 
oy, aanies (2819 7) ut divine 
novi and poet | appointid rector ot 
Averaley Hante (1844) Roglua pro 
fesor of inodern history at Cimbrid 
1859 8@) Canon of Chister (1868 73} 
ann of Wistmunater (147) 75) his 
frd novel Alton Locke (1841) wis 
followed by, Yeast, (i851) | Hypatin 
auos) — Westwart Ho (1855) Two 
ry Aga, (lmer)— Hleremard th 
Kangalay, Hoary (1830 76) novelet, brother 
ef tWe providin, wicte  Mavimtboe 
Kingrian, Wubam Heary Gilm (1814-80) 
Lng author wrote rosny tiks for boys 
Mupbag, Rudyard (hora 1864) novelut 


Kippm, Andrew (1726 96) 
formist divme wrote a Vindicaticn 
of the Protutant Dissenting Ministus 
4772 73) ud other works 

Marky, John Joshua (1716-74) Ine artist 
‘wrote a“ Lreatue on Perspective 

‘Walham (1749 1860) Lng divine and 
entomoloant rector of Marham Sutfolk 
(1706 1490} wrote “Mrrtish Bese 
{isu an, Introduction to Eatame 

RY. (181% 20) 

Mark, Sor John (1847-1992) Brit y 
thtoput, barn at hogwortl 
of the Ragged achool mou movement 
tm Jondon tor many years 

Mofiiumptonos ‘second “expositions at 

vungatane 6 at ox; ae 
haturalst, wis aftcrwards consul general 
at Zanzibar mduced the Sultan of 























oncon 








4aunbar to sign a treaty for 
dhe alave trade” special commusstoner to 


ner to 





ot 
lon (1550), ‘pursued Both 
1568), 
Langude, was 
captured and put to death 
Koshlndy, Charles (1772-1804) Hungarian 
‘post wrote Himlys Love Legends 
of the Olden Time im Hangers ste 
Kum, 802-65 teulptor 
hie chief work ta the‘ Amazon attacked 


by a Panther in Becire 
Ea (1860-1010), Ext" general, O41, 
Prcture 298 


‘ite, John (1804-53) Brit Biblicalecholar 
fon, ot 4 oa eblished 
- Pretoris|_Hutory ne 

D Later 


(1743-1817) 
made many mt 
ucoveries including those of urantam 
nirvomum titamum and mellitae sed 
Wea, Bernberd (1704-1882) Ger com 
poser bis chi f works are the oratorios 
west Tp S88 Dovid sos) 
Ger ‘peid & vimt to Switzerland 
‘nd winlo there was invited by 
jaron Bernstorff to where 
ho remained all 1771 when he went to 
Hamburg ss Daweh Dendes 
hu famous epic The Messiah which 
‘ocenpted ium from 1747 to 1°78 he wrote 
‘a large number of hymns odes, tragedies 
and dramas 
Kaalley, Sur Godfrey (crea 1648-1728) 
Ger painter born at Lubeck | settled mm 
‘Ing in 167¢ among his chvet works are 
e Kut Cat Club a sores of forty 
three ‘and the Beauties of 
aught Charlee (1790-19°8) Eng pub 
pul 
lane? started T/e Penny Mag reane 
(2882-43) and other works intended 
‘Promote @ taste for iteraturs among 
the maces 
‘John Preseott (1803 81) _Hint 
Portrut painter | sec to the Royal 
exdemy (1848 73) 

Fuehard Payne (1748 1824) Bnt 
‘wnter on clavacet antiquity bequesthed 
Ins collection of antique bronzes. med ils 

4 printings to the Trish Museum 
Wnoblook Edward (born 1874) Brit 

dramutist born in XY bus plays 1 

elude The Shuannle Kerrie and 








Milestone 
‘Kaollys, Sir Francis (1514 9-* states 
men’ on the acceaion of Litzabeth was 


ppomted vice chamberhun and after 


a 
wards treasurer 

Eni Shendan (1784-1862) 
rit” dramitat — wiote  Yennaeue 
(18.0) Phe Hunchback (1882) 1 
other dram 


Knowles, Sir James Thomas (1881 1908) 
Brit ‘arvhuteet and man of letters 
edited ‘the Remew (1870 
7 ae Aim teenth Century 

Bnox, John (1505-72) Scot reformer 
ordundl priest. before 1 30 ceabraced 
the reformed doctrines abont 1542. in 

consequence of the ution to which 

hhe w ws subjected took refuge mn tho castle 

‘oft St Andrew » (147) wan a preoner 

in Tr (1547-40) came to Tg (1149) 

where he exercised much Influence on 

the courte of the Reformation ding the 
rewgn of Mary resided chiefly in Swit 

returned to beot (1699) and so mflamid 
the peoplo by his sermons against the 

{rooghgut the zelunowy trate which 

yaghout the whic 
eater ee mete 


fhe eatreme Protewant party apd the 
yponent ween. 
Keoh, Jesup Anton. (1460-1830) Gor 


excelled m landscape 
Kesh, Karl Hecanoh Emmanuel] (1809- 
79) Ger naturalist and scientific ex 
plorer, Dubbahed A. Joumey crow 
Rusa to the Tathums of the { ancesus 
venderings in Kast 
jescrrbing bua travel m ‘Turkey and 
Armems (1846-7) snd logy 


as 

Keab, ‘Robert (1848 1010) Ger hacten 

Rocks Gaavies Pani de_(1704 1871) Fr 
Toren 1e' ahrbier de Par 


7 
11828) "Moustache (1838) eto 
Kolehak, Viedimur (1275-1920) "Rus od 


KUN 


fm 1610 when o sheet of the Annual 
Eewster was produced on his machine 
Kormley, Laures Georgieneh (1870 1918) 
Rus general commanded operations 
sm Gall ss m World War (1914 18) 
Milled in action agalnst Ruielan Hed 


army, 

Kossrasko, ‘Tadeoss (1746-1817) Polsh 
patriot" went to Amer and becams 
aide de camp to Washington major 
encril in the Polish army (1769) dis 

emshed himsell in the campuga 
of 1732. eepecially at the battle of 
Dubienks after the submission of 
Btamwinus retired to Len on the 
outbrevk of the second Pots ‘aing 
(1704) was chosen commander in 
Bueceeded in expelling tho Rus from 
Poland but was Gually overwhelmed at 
Maciejowiog ampneoned in fortron 
near St Petersburg but relensed on the 
accesnon of the Emperor Paul, settled 
in Fr (1708) aud died in Switzerland 

Kossuth, Lows (1802 94) Hungarian pat 
Tiot _ waa returned to the Diet as deputy 
for Pesth (1847) became Irader of the 
party ofreform held the ofhce of minister 
of nance iu the new Hungtun olnatry 
‘Aud after itr fall wat made pres of the 
Committee of Natrona! Defence 1 
184) the Huopurans declared themsriven 
independent and hownth cared on the 
govcrnmint from Dcbrecsm and after 
wards from Szegedin but finding it 
umpossible to act im conjunction with 
Gorge: he remgued (1849) the "all 
muccess of uy countrymen m the fleld 
compelled lum soon afterwards to fleo 
to Turkcy whence he removed to Bug, 
and afterwards to It 

Kotssbus, August Frietroh von (1761- 
1819) Ger playwright whowe works 
were popular throughout urope 
‘The Biranger 1 ane of his best 

Krouler, Frits (born 1875) Austriin vio, 
Ienast ' regarded as the most famous of 


bw time 

Kropotkin, Peter, Prince (1842 1921) 
‘Rus aparchut and geographer for lony 
Gualed on account “of hur edvocnty” of 


Peaceful anarchy 
Krudensr, Barbara Jubana, Baroness de 

1766 fern ‘Bua vision: Visited, 
c 











ans (1805) where she proclaimed the 

Hof the num prodicted the 
of Napoleon. ete uully went to 
¢ Crimes and founded en institution 
fou the rUformation of (rirainals 


Kroger, Joha Paul (1826-1004 
Boer’ atitaman sthowen ye. of the 


‘Transvaal (1888 1888 1808 1698) held 
this office dunng the bouth African 
War with Lng until October 1900 when 
he tseapud to Holland 30, 25 

Krupp, Allred (1812 67)" Ger metal 
founder inventot of the guns which buat 
De ute son of Friedrich hrupp (1787 
1626) whose business he expanded until 
it became one of the «reateat armament 
firms m tho world 1277 

Krupp Friedroh (1787 1826) Ger_iron 
master founder of the house of Krupp 
and reat Krupp works at, Hosen, 

Frisineh Alfred (1854 1002) soo 
‘Alfred snd grandson of ri 








Inndcd on the iupp buuness to his 
daughter Bertha 1980, 1282 

Krupp, von Bohlen uné hb, Bertha, 
(born 1886) oldest daughter of Fried 
lich Alfred anberited the great Krupp 
works 1282 


Kobslik, 2an (born 1880) Bohemian vio 
Hint” born at Miehle made bis debut 
in Vienna (1808) and afterwards trav 
lied extensively giving concerts through 
out Kurope and Amer 

Kubla Khan (died 1294) first Mongol 
emperor, of China became Gand Khan 
of the Mongol in 1259 he expelted the 
Kim dynasty from NX China In 1260 and 
completed ue conquest of the country 

7 the overthrow of the Sung dynasty 
1 8 China (1279) 
» Frans Theoder (1808-58) Ger 
writer on the Sne arts his cluet work 
a, Manual of the History of Paint- 


EK eet von (born ig78) Ger 
Giplomatist he waa responsible for tho 
treaties with Rus and “Pomme during 
‘World War (ole is) 

Kun Bele (born 188), Hungarian com 





KUNCKEL 
munust established Soviet repel 
in Hungary ater World. wae (Slo) 
mado "7 Sct ducovenen" including 
thet of the phosphorax woich bears hus 
me 

Kutnsov, Prinse of Smolensk 
(1745-1813), Bus fold marshal im. 
1812 was ‘aven the chief command 





smolenak, 


“et 


Myris, John (1664-1724) ng phils 
Taroput talled the Man at’Roe 
Laboushera, 881-101! : 
‘writer and Raat HP for Nort, 
amy (1880-1008) “started Truth 
1877) a 
(2509-8409) Christian writer born 


tn Afnies waa converted to Christ 
About 800 taoght rhetore and, ha 
among his pup) pus son e 
Etapetor_ Constantane 
Ladulans, Samt (1040-05), King of Han 
Ary sg Coeablithed tanity and 
founded nations! greatness 
Lmlus, Camus (2859165? bce) Rom 
General detouted Syphax King of tho 
ana (208) consul (190) 
Lankan, called Sapsens (185 9-115 
BO) accompamed deipio Africanus to 
‘the sleno of Carthage was conani in 140 
Thoopiale 


Lasnnee, Rend ‘Hysemthe (1781 
1826)" ‘Fr sophysicun mented tbe 
stethoaco) ‘ Peal ‘ia 
‘Mower, Marquis de (1757-1834) Fr 
general took part im the Amer Wer of 
Independence and waa entrusted by 


‘Washmgton with the defence ot Vir 
fama Yat one of the sarliest Ladera 1a 
Ir Revolution held ofice under the 


Bourbons and took Ly rd 

La Fontaine, Joan ta (103196) Tr. poet 
ug fobeine “tamens fortis’ ‘Yabba ® 
—old tales rewritten with dehghtful 
freshness and purity of atylo 





Lagectal, Selma. (bara 1858) Swedish a0 

uma awarded tho Nobal prize for 

Hteraturo (1900) for her novels aud 
stares depicting simple Ife and chat 
acter (- Goste Bering s saga In 
Baie Lants the Gut trom the 

ar 

Lagrange, Joangh Lous (1736-1619) Fr 
mathimaticisn 00 operated in verifica 
tion of Newtoman theory and developed 
new branches Para? mathomatica 

Laing, David (1760-1878) Scot ants 
Sane wrote the Info and Works of 
ohn Knox 


a ee) 

‘Lqanes, Jago (161: ) Sp Jeauit born im 
Castile was one of the carliest disciples 
of Toyola and succeeded him as gonetal 
of the J gute (588), 

Lally, Thamas Arthur, Baron de Tollen 
Comte de (1702-06) Er general son 
im cl of the. #r pouersous im Tada 
1m chief of the 12 

ner by Sir L. Caote 








1759) taken priso: 
at Pondicherry (1761) wis finally 
executed in kr portrait 800 


, dean de (1744-1829) Tr natur 
slut “autiipated Darema orm of 
speotes theory excent natural selec 
tion, believed in spontaneous oragm 
and variation of species 

Lamarhne, da (1790-1860) 
Tr post, historian and statesman 
has poets’ and stories heralded romantic 
renal , pasuocestully contested presi 

Lamb, Lady Csrohna (1786-1828) wife of 
ihe’ Hon Willams Lamb, afterwards 
Loed Metbourne , wrote * Gienarvon 
and other novels 

Camb, Charles (1778-1834), King casayist 


ond 1145 

Lamb, ary (1164-1667), aster of Chasles 
‘Lamb in conjunction with whom sho 
‘wrote ’ Tales from “4445 

Lambert, John (1619-04), iag"geosal 
Tought st Marston Mocr and Nassby 
Jed the van at Dunbar after the death 
of Cromwell restored the Long Parl 
marched against Monk by whom be was 
defeated , exiled to Guernsey 

Laneaster, ‘Sir James (died 1616) Eng 








775-1864) Bnt 
na oodtl Manat 
(282)) and Imaginary Conversations 

Landeetr, Sx Edwin Henry (1602-78) Bot 
Landseer, John (1760-1852), Rng engraver 


‘and writer on art 
Yanfrane (1005-80) Ina 
‘scholar “bara at Pavia 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
, Alexander Matheson (born 1879) 
‘Bug actor born Cinsda successfully 
created name parta In Afr Hy and The 
Wandering Jew 
Lang, Andrew (1844-1912) Scot scholar 
‘Touscellaneous 


prelate and 
was made 
11070) 


pert, and writer amongst 

‘numerous works were several notable 
books on tucludsing Cus, 
tom and ¥j Mage and 
Religion (1901) ste 

Langham, amon dp (1320 76) Inq peo 
late C 364) and Archbishop 
ot Cantortnry (S68) VWeyalie 


‘opposed 
Langland, William (1530? 14007) hi 
‘Diet tuppoeed wathor of the Vice 





Ot Witham concerning Piers th Plow 
man 

Lansley, Senraal Prerporat (1834-1006) 
‘Amer and eto 
vento of. fsat ying 
Taaching 240 941, 34 

Petar de, Eng monk of the 14th 

oom wrote mir verse » Chrov 
rete of bngland by Robert 
le Brunne 

Lenketer, Sr Edwin 


Steam Re om 20 
~ 
‘Fishes of Old Bed Sandstone 


Diveruons of a Naturalst (1212) 
hours with the Ope 


Halt 
(1918) and other works 
Lansbury, (born 1850) Brit socalst 


Polmician and journullst | entered Parl 
1910 ax member for Bow and Bromley 
edited Phe Daily Herald tor some years 
founded Lonsbury # 1 estly 
‘Sth Marquis of (born 1840) 


Fusmaures, 
Brit statesman Gov Gen of Cina is 
1983 88) Viceroy of Indls (1888 )3) 
Bee tor War (1806-1000) I oreign bee 
‘without portfolio 
Lansmg, Robert (born 1864) Amer law 
‘yet suthanty on international law 
Hes of atate in Pres Wilson » cabinet 
dariug Woild War 
Laplace, Pierre Mareus de (1740 
Ter) Breach ican and ae 
tronomer called tho brench Yewtoa 
on account of hia nebular hypothesis and 
Lage, Arusilo wi (1232-1800) It _archivect, 
yaa sculptor built the Cathedral of 





‘Roshsfousanld, Franpois Dus de (1613 
Laporte cathoe’ "famous form ‘oral 


manms 
Py ‘Hobart Cavalier de (1643 87) Ir 

Navel traced the Mnsisnippr to ita 
sour 


1982) & 


ve 
roe ( 

de (1475 1566) 

Las Casas. Bartolems 2 ( ) 

‘Apostle of the Indiana * for ius efforts 





LAWRENCE | 


Ferdinand (1825-64) Ger sociatut 
jr ot ter wocial demowratio' move 


ment 

Latbam, Jobn (1740-1857) Bnt_omith 
olomst wrote a General History ot 

(issi-e8) 

Latham, Hobert Gordon (1812-88) Ent 

lolomt and cthuctogist wrote The 

iugh Language (1841) ote 

Latimer, Hagh (crrea 1490 1°55) Lng ro 
Yormer son of « yeomn of Thurcaston 
In Letorstershure "Bishop of Worcester 
(1856) but, roxtgned in coneeqvance. ot 
ho Act of Six Articles (1839) "wav im 
Pimoned/for ste yours im the Towsr “in 

3 was confined sgatn im the Tower 
wrth Bidlc) and. Cranmer afterwards 
wos burt togetha with Ridiew Wt 
Oxford 

Laud Withers (173-1645) kn p1 

Decame Bushop of Bath and. Wells 

(1626) of London (1628) an Archi hon 
of Cantubars (1633) hating rendered: 
himself ol noxions to the Punitim. wis 
imperehcd of high ‘trevor and” aftir 
Impneonment (16i2 43) wes Feheaued 
on Tower Hill 

Laude, Sir Harty Masleanan (? orn 1370) 
Scot’ comediin born at J artotllo 
made his iirst. London “sppeusnec in 
3000 snimttable im Scot cnas unt 
character 

Landerdale. Joba Maitland Duke of (1016 
23) 5 ot titerman, suppoited Prints 
Ghrter” wad wan teh pre net at 
Worcester’ after the dlestorition al 
mumiicred the aihury ol stot and 
fretted the Covenattery with «ext 
crudlty, 

Laurier ‘Sur Wilfrid (1841 119) Canadian 
mtatceorin Prime Mu ietes of Canale 
(636 1911 

La Valetta, Jean Parisot de (1494 10th) 
became fn vad mavter of the hmiphte ¢t 
St Joba ot Jerusalem (1847) sues 
funy defected Malt sqmst Soto 1 

Lavery, Sur John (born 1836) Brit, parntor 
‘achieved distinction with pictures of 
Clevsxal subjects punted an modern 
miner and with portraits 

Lavourer, Antoine Laurent (1745 94) Ir 

pemist Tilinbed 4 pew theory «t 
chenustey ‘the anti phlownatre  (1°73— 
Foy von which the saodern science. 19 
Svcd wes con lenined ae 40 ¢X Farmer 
gener “and guillotine 1 

Law, nar (1858-1928) Tint 
stitesman torn in New. Brimswithy 
Camidy ontered the Howse of Commons 
m100 was Fztnu, Minister (192. 24) 

Law, John (61 Lauriston) (1871 2720) scot 
Sawncier foaed the Mivwapy? Come 
pany (1727) to whi h way grnite | the 
Kote” right ot trading with 1¢ul rank 
Gar “ing ‘other cotntiy s controle: 
pencriot tr Huances (1720) Com av 
Sank soon after ds De ain thy ‘ov il 
Bank of Fiance dle lin poverty 

Law, Wallsam (lon 171) Jag myst ant 
Ronjuror educited at Camind, tb 
fides the ‘Berious Call (1724) 8 wrote 
Sever af othe? works 

Lawer Hanry (1600 62) Lang musieat com 

net to muse the. “Comat. of 


fou 

















Lawrences, Dar Herbert (Lug post and 
howlit eaponent of modern peeudo 
ncumtitic «hool of f tion ( Tho White 
Pework ‘The Lost Girl Women 
ywreage, Sir Henry Montgomery (180 
yerence, Sir Henry Montgomery 
67) Brit soldicr and sdnunistrator 
when the Indien Mutiny broke out was 
cluof commission: at Onde end though 
fo wan defeated by the aebsts at Cbiniiut 
did much to sive Inda by hi cttorta mr 
the difence of lucknow 

Lawrenes, John Laird Mur, ist Baron 
1811-78) Bnt sdwiuetrator tos 

em of India (1864~68) cainod such 
wifluence over the bikks by his good 
goverament ot the Punjab and prisonal 
character that on tho outbreak of tic 
they remamed loyal tt wis 
ing to rantorcementa of Pun 
fell and Inde was saved 

‘Thomas (1760-1830), Brit 

hinter 4462 
‘Wilkam (1783-1867), 5: 

Turgeon to St Bartolome 







rt 
we 


LAWSON 


‘Hospital (1828-65) semor sergoant 
surgeon to Queen Vietons 
Lawson, Coal (1851 82) Brit Iindscape 
Printer aon of William Lawson por 
rat painter = remained obveure | till 
insters Garden and A Pas 
appeared at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1878 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (1829 1906) Brit 
Politician, and temperanes reformer 
aban, nme, iat 
Commons in 18! and with brief in 
tervals was in Parl nnent till his death 
abi bead a COTTE I 
Panes Hay ; 
Se ones dplomat' and writer 


‘Lansoek, Stephen Butler (born 1569) 
Canadian educationst and author 
profesor of political cronomy at Metall 
amy famous for his ‘nowsensic iL 
ahotches (Literary Tapses Moon 
Yeams tram th Jin, s Pumacy also 

Whe unsclyeh Bridle of Souat 





wrote 


Tavtice |) 

Leake Sir John (166 1720) Tng admiral 
Tuyht Wh Ta Hogue (16),) — rcieved 
Gaby atar (1705) reduecd Barcelona 
and Muyorcy (1"0¢) 

Lear, Edward (141. #8) kng author and 
artist mde himertth popwat wrote 

x Book of Nonsense (1846) 
bandy, Precra and Paul, pronvers in ait 
hip (onstruction 984 

Lacky,. Wittam Edward Hi 1898 

1908) “Bot hustorn Ins best, known, 

work 1 his History of Vnglind sm the 
Lighteenth Century” (188 90) 

Lee, Anne (1738 84) diughter of a Mau 
‘hoster Dlachsmuth — Went to Amerie 
and there foundcd the sect of shakers 

‘Lae Robart Edward (1807-70) Amer gen 
iftcr thr outbreak of Civil War was 
[cod am command of th winy_ of 

orthern Varnanis (16) imed xeveral 
Sitorns over the North but wes de 
JUtid at Gettysburg (4863) became 
Remeral in clnct “of the Confederate 
arron's (186) urnundacg “at Lave 
‘orks 


(NO ) 

Lae air Sidney (Vorn 1869) Ing mu of 
“eekers  tevding. authonty oo si ike 
pane editor of nctionary of Wition 
Thography (Late of Shakespeare 

Lift of” Quocn victoria Tate. of 

‘Forshasa, 1a Viwount (born 1868) 

nt 
Beit lant Lirst ] ard of Admuralty 
(1921) provinted his sountiy seit 
hequcrs to the nation for thi usc of 
the Prime Minister 

‘Leeeh, Jobo (1817 64) Birt artist son of 
fe cottt hou kucper educated at the 
Charterhouse ‘best known by jue 
politic! cartoons m Pure? ind ete hms 

m the Com History of J ndvnd 
Comm Bistory of Rome and Hood » 


Leeda: Thomas Osborne, Duke of (1625 
", 

T712) Png poktoan bet known 
Val Dandy” mmntir of Carley IT 
pvcd au important part m the r-volu 
Thou of 1688 

Rahard (born 1806) Brit 
wuthor ond pout _@ native of Liverpool 
Wa "works include Fnglsh Poems 
(102) The Quest of the (olden Gurl 
(anv) ete 

dre, Adria Mane (1702 1883) Tr 
nnithematicri Torn st Toniows hus 
most important contritntion to mxthe 
mitled scumce wus tht on elliptic 


functions aiccs 
George, Baron Dartmou u 

my adntcl hand ton piesene te 
Janding of Witham of Orage took part 
1M a Jeoobite conpareey (1000) and dud 
‘8 piisoner in the Towcr 

2887 1911) Tr panter 

@udcticher of humble parintage came 
to ding to 1868 5 among Iu» Devt works 
are th and the Woodman ” (an 
etching) 


Labaits, Gottined Wabelm (1646-1716) 
Ger ‘mathematinan nd philosopher 
mayented the differcntul and integral 
ealenlus 

Lawester, Robert Dudley, Bari of (15327-88) 
ng courtier parrowly siraped execu 
tion m 1653 for his auppost of Lad) Jane 
Grey rose rapidly in Lhsabeth » fayour 
and ls suspected of baving mu der.d his 


























et 
Star Chamber and imprisoned in the 
‘Tower till 1840, eR 
F and seulj hi 
Poet ee a 
og) orcas Wrestiag wth Death * 
G27 he became ‘Pree of tho ‘Roya 


Acaderny, (1878) 

Le ‘John (1784-1846) arch 
eaeeaith Gmezaver  tureeatad the works 
of Britton Pug and Neve 

‘attnty end Sngud became chaplain 
qu plain 
bra and antaguary to Menry ET 
‘who €o1 him to seareh for 
antiquities and examme the hbranes of 
Hl the abbeys and coli ges m the In 
domi most of his MSS were afterwar. 

fit 2 te Boden Late 


Gir Peter (Or? 80 court 
TManter born Getaany of Duteh tamuly 


came to Lng in 1641 end succeeded 
Vandyhe as punter to the king hus best 
Known portraits ate those of the Iadies 
of the court of Charles IT 

Lemon, Mark (1800-70) Brit_journahat 
jornea im ‘Punch (1841) of which 
he was editor (1843-70) he wrote many 
farce, melodramas novels songs and 


jempridre, Jobn (1768-1824) Brit scholar 
TMetiy famous for hin’ Clesueal Dio 


tionary; 
enum, Koko (1870 1924) asrumod name 
‘of Viadimir ibtch Ul ‘Rus Bol 


cued 63 

‘patrician consul (78 BC) 
jomed Catilincy conepirvey was ar 
Tod and put to duath in prison 

Leo I, the Great (crrea 890 461) Pi 
Sucteeded fixtus 137 mm 440 secured 
condemnation rychian heres 
Sethe Gencral Gounel of Chaleedon (O51), 
mducid Attila to spare Rome (452) but 
wea pulled by (468) 

‘Leo IX (Hruuo) (1002 64) Pope olocted at 
‘the Diet of Worms (1048) and confirmed 
by the Rom clermy | attacked the, 
Normans ind was taken prisoner at 
Ciritelie (2008) "but released after ton 
amoutha smprisoument 

tao 'K (Cardinal Giovanm de Media) 
(iio 1523) ‘son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent born xt Loreme — became 
Pop m 1013 in Iolo ho wgned the 
famons concord st with Franca 1 his 


Leo XU (Anusbale dell Genga) (1760~ 
1839) ‘® nitive ming 
‘aucceede Vi im 1823 


‘oncerming. movement 
(1888) and the Labour question (1801) 
Leo INI (died 741) | Lmperor of the Kast 
called _ the Teanrian lod Anse 
‘Satna TZ an 717 | 718 19 the barecons 
‘Constantinople 


Leon, Juan Pones de (1400-1521), 
sdveuturer | socompanied, Calum! 
conquered ‘Rico ducov 
ered Florida mm 1612 died m Cube 
‘Leensevallo, Fugpero 


‘oo after jearm of leapt 
fata fame with tis opecs T Pashan 
Lecnxdas, King of Sparta defended the 


LEYBOURNE 


Legpold 3 (1157-04) | Duke, of Austris 
‘taking pert m the third Crusade 
sexed Eichard J, and sold him to 


the Emperor Henry VI 
Leopold Tt (1202-1826) Duke of Austris 
son of the Emperor Albert 1 detested 
by the Boras at Me 181) 
TH (1351-20) Duke ot Austria son 
‘Albert IT slain at Bempach 
Leopold I (1840 1705) Ger and Hol 
‘Rom emperor of Hungary (1655; 
of Bohema (1857) elected em 
(1958) _ ius attempta to secure the throne 
of 8p for his son Charles led to the war 
Leopeld HQT oo). Ger kang and Hal 
and Holy 
‘Bon emperor, succeeded to throne of 


‘Austris (1700) | elected emperor (1790) 


Leopold 3 ¢ 6) Bing of the Bk 
elected kang ati 
{1850}. ‘apphed mimuclf to tho develop. 


inent of the resources of the country. 
Leopold I (1885-1000) King, of the Bet 
jas suoceeded hus father (1865) 
jounder af the Congo Free tate after 
wards the Belgian Congo 

jus, Mareus Aimilsus (dod 18 3c) 

general attached’ bimvelt to 

Cesar ‘with whom he was consul m 


46 Bo | after Ceours ussasnnation 
jemed Antony and ux the 
e formung the first triumvirate 
Larmontof? Mikhail Yurevitsh (1814 41) 
‘Rus poet wrote The Novice The 
Demon The Song of the Czar,‘ Ivan 

Vanheviteh ete 


Ls Sage, Alain Rent (1605-1747) Pr 
novelist and dramatist born at Sarreau 
Brittany | produced |" Ie, Diablo 
Boiteux 707) Gil Blas (1715 36) 

Lasebetucky, (1881-1018) Pols 
pianist ad composer 230 

Leake, Alexander, Earl of Leven (1>90- 
1681) Scot soldier " became commander 
im chiet of the Covenanters (1639) and 
defeated the royal forces at Newburo 
(1040) » commanded the Boots, mn the 

lmanentary army ut Marrton Moor 
Bir John (1766 1882) ‘boot, mathe 

Tatician by means of the ditterontial 

thermometer’ which he cisimed to have 

anvented he oarrred out original invest 
gations rn photometry hydrosopy end 


the tem] ture of 
Lestept, Ferdinand, Vicomia de (1805 04) 


a ee 
(1729.81) Ger 

dramatist and critic his ‘Lendoon 
treatuse on the arts profoundly fluenced 
romantic movement in Ger ( Mise 

LRatrange, Got Hogee (116 1700). ding 
‘7 » G ing 
author fought for Chaile, was 
icenser of the under Charles 17 
and started the. Gasotte (1603-65), 

id the Observator (1679 87) 

Le Susur, Jean Frangow (1760 1637) Fr 
musical C01 x composed J al 

Lowey, Gk phuloeopuer. ° Gaiple ot 

sy ngeopuer dis 

Zeno teacher of Democritus origin 
ated tl tomas theory 

Leuwenhoek, Anthony van (1632-1728) 

Datch mucroscopist made important 

discoveries in anatomy, 

Lever, Obaries (1806-72) Ir novelist born 
m Dublin a hw works are Harty 









Lorreqaer | (1897) Charles © Malley ” 
(isi) an@_ Con Cregan (1840) 

Laverlulme, William Hesketh Laver, 1s¢ 
‘Vuseount (1851-1925) 389 

Lavernar, Urkas Jean Joseph (1811 77) 
Fr astronomer ‘born at st 16 in Nor 


mandy in 1846 ducovered the planct 
gras, Gearge Hoary (1817-76) tue, 
ubiabed ®.. History ‘of 
Fee thal, olin as 
je 
eer wet 
Lows, Joke Frederik (1805-76), 
artist excelled in representations 
Eastern lite and 
Lams, Matthew (1776-1818), int 
‘wrote Monk ane 
The Brayo of Ve: ™ ¢1804), 
Sane BEE 109 om 
., 
admiral known by tho title of 
Admural of the Bea of the King of 
Ragland 
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LEYDEN 


Leyden, John (1775-1811) Scot post and 

Gnentalst contributed to Scott = 
Minutrelcy of the Scottish Border * 
» Lukes van (Lukas Jacobs) (1404 

158%) Datch painter and engraver of 

the Temsh school 

L'Hdetal, Mishel de (1503-78) Fr staten 
man prevented the establishment of the 
Inquisition m Fr — secured the passing 
of an edict granting freedom of worship 
{0 the Protestants hus pacific polry 

emg distasteful to the Gases civil war 
broke out (1502), and he was deprived of 
hus offlee (1568) 

Ubuyd, Edward (1870-1700) Welsh anta 
quary wrote Archeologs Brtanmca 


ete 
Labanros (914° 807%) Gh rhetorean 
taught at Constantmople Athens sud 
Antioch Sainta Bunt and Chrysostom 
‘were among his pupils 
Taberrma (died 960) Pope 
abu 1 (352) damehed by Constan 
tune (258) "retracted (808) snd allowed 
toreturn 
Laehnowsky Karl Max von, Prinses (born 
1860) Ger ambanador to Gt Beitun 
Jus memorandum showing Germiny s 
Texponnbilty for World War was mit, 
ubhe without his sanction 
tabdall, Henry “George (1611-98) hea 
master of Westminster bchool (1846 55} 
dean of Chriat Church Oxford (185% 91) 
Joint author of  Leddell aud Scott » 
otk Lexicon 
Las, ousa (1833-1908) Norwegian novebst 
‘wrote The Mon with the Second Sight 
(1870) _ The Pilot and Hiv Wite (1874) 
‘The Fairy Children (1903) ete 
Liebig, Justus, Baron von (1803-73) Ger 
chemist dis overed chloroform  chlorat 
eto among his chief works 1 Or 
jamie Chemistry in ite Application to 


sucreeded 





aricutture (1840) 

Lasbkneeht, 1826 1900) Ger 
soeaalut nd Journal 13 years 
m kag ‘ind jomed the Intern+tiond 
1804) became editor of the Demo- 

aches Wochenbea (1867) 1m 
‘oned on neverul occauony elected to 


Borchatrg (1874) became editor of 

Lagoa Soveph, Barber (1428 80). F 

jor ne 

Prelate’ | luston of” Durham, (1879) 

published commentarus on St Pauls 
iuutios and the Apovtohie Fathers, ote 
St Alfonso 401 (1696 1787) 

founded the Cougreaation of the Most 

Holy Redeemer for promoting | the 
Fehows education of the poor (1732) 

Ta Hung Chang (1823-1901) Chinese states 
‘man introduced many Western ideas 
rhto Chins 

Laanthal, Otto, Ger pioncer of flying 399, 





ip barmeelt Fatal Cnrovty 
and Arden of Beversham 

Lally, Willams (1602 81) dng astrologer 
‘was consnited by both partacs dung the 


war 

‘Witham (1466 1528) Eng educy 
tionat first miastcr of (st Pants 
sehool, tus Latin Grammar wis 
publied im 1918 

Lanaere, Thomas (crea 1460 1524) Tay 
Piyiren, founder ond frst pres of the 

go of Physicians 
Lanagin, Abraham (1809 65) Amer pres, 


and, Jenny (1820 87) Swedish vocalist 
1169 


Landay, Sr David (cx7ra 1490 1055) Seat 
he wrote’ The ‘Drenie ‘The 
‘A Gatyre of the Three 


Langardy Joba (1771-1851) Eng hustonan 
hs works are Antiquities of the Anglo 
of iagend adie so) SOY 

Lantey, thomas (732-05) Eg compoter 
‘became proprietor of Drary Lane Thestre 
m conjunction with lus gon inlaw E 
B Bherdan (1776) wrote the accom 

wument to the mira in the Beggar's 











ete 
Tanmnus Lanpd), Cart (1707-78) 991 
Tetma ota Gyre hy Eng ett 

of Blake Mulready 
other famous men 





wrote The True Hutory of Jovhus 
Davidson | (1872) ete 

Aanton, Willem James (1812-98) Ing 
‘wood engraver — pir a Aistory 

of Wood Engraving and made many 
fine wood engravings to illustrate Tenny 
sons, ‘and art pubbeatrons 

Lepm, Fuligpe (1412-60) I lorentinc 
uate umong hr masterpicces are the 
frescoes m the cathedral of Spoleto “nd 
Prato ands Coronation of the Virgin 
now at Florence 

Lupton, Gur Thomas (born 1850) ng mer 
Chui | developed smaall grocery Dasinces 

mto huge organtvation pton s 

1 ca STN g Lame, challenger for 
merice 8 Cup a yachting trophy 

ale, Aluss (died 1885) widow of 

Jobn Viscount Tule « to 
dexth by Jeffreys on the churzr of hiv 
mg aheltered "some of Monmouth» 
adherents after bcdzemoor 

Lusle, Joseph Rouget de (1760 1836) Fr 
revolufiomst author and compover of 
the Mareeilluse 

Latter, Joseph, Baron (1827-191) Jug 
surgeon $31 

Laaat, Frans (181180) Mungreyan pianist 


Laverpool Banks ‘Teakineon, nd 
ve 
Earl of (1770 1828) Brit stutesmin 
became Sec (1801) Home «co 


1804 6) Bee for War and the Colomes 

1809 12) Prime Mimster (1812 2” 

Livingstone, David (1913 73) Scot ey 
Dlonr 261, 683, 684, €85, prcture 688 

avy (9 16 45 17) Rom historsin 
wrote 5 History ot Rom fiom ity 
foundrtion to 9B ¢ 

Liewalya ap Grufydd (1224 82) Inst of the 
native princes of Wiks on ictusine to 
do homage to Jdward 1 wis driven 
to the fastarses of Snowdon wun 
fook up Arm (128.) and win alain 

: 


David (born 1863) Bnt 


Lobel, Mathoou (1038 1616) Fr phy scan 
‘settted m Lng nd became physiciva to 
James I oh Strrpam Advinun 
was the Orst attempt to (layafy plants 
according to ther maturd orders the 

La Songs yaa8 81) hungof the Natabel 

e Natabule 

Late, =a" (1592-1678) Port Jesmt 

, : 
musonaty after Ibouring for nme 
Cre in Abyss. Was cxpulled (1654) 
us History of Ptmoprr wis tram. 
lated by Dr Johnson 

‘Lock, Matthew (1630 7' 
composed music for The Jen peat and 
Marbeth, his book “Milothtsia con 
tuned tho first rales in thoroushbas. 
‘ever published in Fog 

Looks, John (1632 1701) Tag philowrher 
“his isoet important works are an] sai) 
Conermng Human Understanding, 

1600) + Treatne on 1] ducstion 
11693) three Ixttrs on Toleration 
(1690 92) @ Treatac on Civil Govern 
ment and 3 ‘indi stion of the 
Rewonabk Raitt oO ay, £1895) 

Leake, Joueph {is0) 60) Tod ciul-en 
fata ested George Stephenson. th 
constrneting the Manchest rund Liver 
pool Butlway (1826 30) afterwards 
fompleted the Grand Junction Rulway 

A837 

Letkees Fredermk (1821 %) Bret 
pohtienin published = London F yrs 
(1897) London Rhymes (1882) «te 

Jobo Gibson (1794 1874) Scot 
euthor marived tur, Walter. scott s 
daughter (1620) c lited the 
Quarterly Retwexe (1326 03) wrote a 
‘Life of Burne (1828) Lift of Scott 
(3887 38) and other works 

Lodge, Sir Olver Joseph (born 1851) Dnt 
eecrentist profesor of physics at ( niver 
mty College Liverpool (1680 1900) 
PEmetpes ‘of the Univeruty of Birmmg 

1m (1900-20) has mide many im 
Dortast researches” in couexIOy With 
‘witeles* telegraphy and the qualrtie. 

‘pres ot the Sactety for 
‘Psychieal Research (1901 4) has 
written Woderm \1e"~ of blec triests 
(1389) Tife and Watter 4190) 

Man and the Cmverse | (1908) a patk 

Ledge, Thomas (ores 1558 ms 

and eeeaaacous woe from hes 


1553 


Lng moueian 


LOUIS 


“ Rosalynde " (1590) Shakeypeare de- 
tived the plot of Ay Yow fike ft 

Logan, John (1748 88) Siot divine and 

ort The Cuckoo 1 hie best hnown 
x0 

Lombroso, Cesare (1836 1909) It erin 
ologet” onpinited theory thxt there 19 
4 recogmirible erminat typ (The 
Crmmal Lhe Wan of Genin. ) 

» Mushaal (1711-65) Rus post 
‘and lnstoram wrote 4 History of 
Rusma and many odes and lyrics 

London, Jack (2276 1916) Amer novelvt 
born mm San Franesco | jis numerous 
novela of outdoor Ivo and raventurt 
mmelude 4 Daughter of the bnows 
1902) White Fang (1907) The 

alieysof the Moon | (1914) te 

Leng, (1800 79) Ing chaneat 
scholar wrote Lhe Decline of the 

Roms Republic (1865 49) 

Long, Walter, 1st Vussount (1804 1924) 
Det stvtesmin Golomil Sec (1916— 
19) Furst Tord of Admuralty (1019 1) 
Ghimpioned Iuded) amd geicwlterd 
niterosta 

Longtellow, Henry Wadsworth (1607-82) 
Amet pout his cluct volunis of portry 

oxcsofthe Night (1801) "Lit 

Student (1843) Lv aa.chne 
The Golden Fegend  “Q801) 

499) the 

urtehip of Miles Stindish (1696) 

dat Teles of 4 Wayside Jan (1863) 


Lorames, Robert (bora 1576) Ing stor 
aid ayiter screed in Koval dur Ser. 
sice dian, World War achieved great 
success a Cyruno de Hergeric at 
Wtostand < tymous phy. 

Lothar T (7Jo >) hut of Ger and Holy 
Rom Cniperor” succedud ly tither 
Tons le Dctounure (440) dete ited Fy 
uy Urothers Lows and Chetls ut lon 
tenet G41) vied conmelled to rte to 4 
division of th’ cpa 

Lotharr Hi (1060 3137) fing of Ger ind 
Hely Hom «mpuror mptror ct the 
West (107) 1237) bs divs Comiad 
ot Trinconss and Tredere kh ot Hohen 
states took up ueunsu the dasmnc 
wis crowned by his support rs at Vtin 

Lot, Prerre (1h) 1-3) ki bmam of Jot 
irs Tuber Vauid Re’ novelist hn 
tonics yn impressions of 1 ats 21468 
ind peop chinm by tie exquisite 
style 

Loubet, Brmie (orn 1818), Fr statemman 
ins of Fr 1 public (14 1900) 

Lown (Ludwig) (893 91.) callid the 
nid of the fauperor Aran) hb 
became kms ot the } wt Pranks 1 000 
he was tite list dowcndant of Chak 
wo que to Tle mM Germ ny 

Lous Cader) (o04 “b) cilkd the 
Girman mm. Of th dist drinks son 
ot Lom, k Dulonvor ruled overt the 
district Iyipg between the Rhine aud the 
Lin, 

Loum I (Ladeng) (“> #40) 





(1347) 
dln gone of Binw uth 














cued the 


Tious | Fneperorat the Wet uctecded, 
Tis tither Chad nnyane mt aa 
Lous TI (Ludwig) (rea s_. ~ } J mperor 





uccetded bts tither Jathame an Boo 
he rnlee over it ao 

Keung HE (Lodmay (rina, 880 rire 626) 
¢aticd the Lunds mpcror on of 
Bovon hing of Burgundy wis chown, 
alr over It on ‘the deposition of 
Bercnzir (900) who im 90) captured hem 
and dk prived bin of his sight 

Loum TV (Ludwig) (1-87 1447) succeeded 
ths father Lous 1s Duke of Baya in 








1294 
Lows IS (Ludwng) (846 79) called the 
Stunmerer, Ring of the West J ranks 
Succeeded bis fither Charles the Bad 


im 877. 

Lours IN (Ludwig) (cirea 893 82) son 
athe peteding akin the kingdom 
wath .niv younser brother Catlomin 
a7) 

Lean IV (lata) (921-74) sueceedod bis 
father Chazles the simple im 936 

Lows V (Latdwig) (967 87) called le 
Taineant* last of the Carolingian 
kings wficoeeded Ins father Lothur in 
Wo foas  reccuded by Hush Canet 

Lows WI (107) 1137 culled | Ie Grow * 
hag of Trt Succeeded hn father, 
Pifisp Tm 1105 he cautied on 4 war 

th Heury I of kng 


? 


F: 





LOUIS 
Lems Vik (1120 80) saceceded his father, 
Lous ¥1 in 1187 took part on the 


second Crusade 1147-49 mm 1102 he 
divorced lus wife Jleanor of Aquitaine 
‘who thereupon marriid Henry ( ount of 
Anjou_afterwards King of Fog 

Lou VII (1187-1226) non of Philip 
‘Augustus “was m 1216 offired the 
crown of Fngland ty the discontented 
barons but on the defeat of his army at 
Finooln (1217) returned to 11 He 
mucerorte d Rus father (122 5) 

Looms 1K (1216 70) ‘saint Loum, auecceded 
Toms Vill m 1226 under the reren y 
of bis mother Blanche of Castte in 
1229 the county of Jontouse was moor 
porated with the Fr kengdom 

Loum X (1.A0 1516) called Je Hutin 
Guth Quare Hier) suceeded hus Eater 

malty the Van in 3314 

Loum XI (143 83) suicecded Ins fathor 
Charles V1 un 1461 

Louis X11 (140. 151 ) aan of Charles 
Dike of Orc une succeded Charlie VIL 
ww 

Louis XIE (1601 43) snccecdcd hes father 
Hong TY an 1010 

Lous KEV (33811) succeeded hus father 
Lows AHI 1m 1643 

Loum XV ("10 “4) called Ie Bin Aime 
‘SucéC ded hie groat griuudtath r Fou 
XIN mm 1716 under the 2c, acy of 
Piihp Duke of Orlcw 1 nephew of 
Tour XI. 

Louis XVI (17 4.95) succeded bes grand 
father Lon XV am 1-"$ ap 1-70 he 
had juried Mare Antoinette daughter 
of Marie Theresa ct Austrie following 
the revolution he was cccuted Jan 21 
1") 476 477 481 

Lous XVIL(1"8 9.) son of Loun AVI 
‘wos regatled as kilt, by the Royalists 
after the cae ntion of his fathar he 
died n_Devste tte uy Cart ume Ce 

Lous XVII ( de Provenes) (1755 
Ted) Youn, broth tof Lows V1 
fy cided the throwe of he tm April 1834 
wis cupid 1) Napolcon om lis return 
Wom The \ut rearmd the throm 1 

ls 181» 

Louw 1-3 1820) Rang of the 
Mie son of 16nny ba Cheat) “Duke cf 
‘Ork sna after the | Taiyo res im 1830 
1M, ie proctuinud kang’ but rs ale wes 
wayopulie andares (ich 184) forced 
Jam to Wek tctuge 1B hog 

Lovat Simon Fraser 12th Baron (1607 
1747) Sot Jacobite fought raise 
thi Tretend £ (171 } aul took tux erness 

Anned the V qung Jretinder (74) and 


Why caccuted 
Lovaas Rishard (1618 58) 10, port 
fought Or Chirles | (lod) 














‘niptusonu d 
Vy ethe Fart (698) dued a poyerty 
poms mclude Stone Walle De Nott 
Prison Nake and Jo Lucasti. on 





‘Goma to the Ware 
Lover, Samuel {1°07 1808) Tr novelnt 
whihfioned mim iture puntin, for Uter 
ature and wrote Handy Audy (184) 


1h 

Lowe Sir Hudson (1769-1844) Brit gen 
governor of St Hulews dining Napoleon » 
captivity (1b1 > 1) 

Lowell, James Russall (1610 91) Amer 

mong tus notable works arc 

Vision of Su Leunfil |” The 

Daglow “Papers and "A. Lable for 
Critace “(all e483) My Study Win 
dows (1d"1) and The Old snglsh 

lapel zat of Cane, Lapa de 

ian 

) (Adar Ta 96) bp diviue founder 
of the ‘socnty of Jesus ind ite. first 
general (1541 96) for a time 2 soldier 
3 Parry (2628) became acquunted with 
‘\nvier and other enthusuasts with whom 
he founded a sacuty for converting the 
heathen ustructing the young and 
reatariug the power af the Roman Chareh 

Lal far dohn Sec Avebury. 

Luean (Iareus Annmus Losanus) (39-65) 
Hom post his Pharsalia, describing 
‘the war between Ceaar and Pompey 
‘an epic In ten books 

Lnens, Edward Verrall (born 1968), Tug 
man af letters 8 master ot the Irght 
touch 1m fletion and a versate accom 

hed ewayt ("Life of <harles 
mb", London Lavender , The 
Gentlest’ art”) 














[E 


Lanes, Jobn 1840-1928) Fog 
painter fresco m Boy Ex 
change, the Couqueror Grant 
ing Charter to City ot and 


many other historical, 

Lagan’ (20-1007) Gk surat bss 
mcrpal works chiefy in the form of 
logues ridicule religion and 

plulosophy of the time 

Loukus (180° 1037 30) Rom satiut 

wriuba» deal with everyday bfe 
Laeies I (died 253) Pope succeeded 
‘Cornelis (252) 

Lagous IE (died 1148) Pope, succeeded 
‘Celestane IT (1144) 

Lusras III (died 1185) Pope ancceeded 
“Alexander TIT (1181) 

Lauratus (Trt Lasretins Carus) (Ist cent 


Be) Rom ‘De Rerum Nature 
capounds Epicurean systems of 
philosophy 

Lusy Sit Wilkem (1845 1924) Fag 


Journsiist Conte 
‘accounts of par] proceedings to J unch 
Under pen name of foby MP for many 


yeary 
Ladendor® Erwh von (torn 1966) Ger 
nthe Ger strategy dunmg the 
orld War (1914 18) waz munly lus 
Ladiow, Eémond (1617 ’-02) ‘pol 
faaan served m the Parl army during 
Guil War took part im tho trial of 
Charles 1 commanded m Ire after the 
death of Jreton (1601) ut Restoration 
fled to Snuteertand (1660 
Ludwyg I (1786 1868) ing of Bavans 
pucnded she throne (18.4) abdicated 
Yadeng 11 (1845 86) hing of Bavaria 
patriy cf Wagner dopored on the 
ground of insanity (1888) 
Yaum, Bernardino (14709 10357) Tt 
his best pictures are 
at Milan 


Unther Marin (1483 1646) Ger Protestant 
reformer souof a muntr born at 1 isleben 
entered vn Angustintan monastery 


racy humerous 





(100)) pubhely the bull waued 
igainst nm by Leo A (1520) upheld 
Ina views tho Diet of the Lm 


astembled vt Worms (1521) im Loud be 
Fenounced Tx monastic vows | sad in 
> ‘Protestant was 
formulated in the Confeauon of Augs 
Vug drawn up Melanchthon 
Luthor 4 thandation of the New Testa 
ment was publuhed in lo2é and that 
gf, tho whole 2ible about teu ycare 
tet 
Lyall Edna (pen name of Adi Elton Bayly) 
is Too Fae nowist her stones 
lrstungushed by oriatmal jota and truth 
ful background (“Won by Waitang 
Donovan ‘The Hinderers. ) 
Lyell Sur Charles (1797-1874) deot geolo 
ist published Principls of Geology 
1990 3) which uted the Hut 
lommn “doctrines for the old cata 
str0) theory thus raiung geolory 
fo the rank of’ brapeh of inductive 
se1once 
Taly oF Lally, John (1553 °-1608) Rog, 
matt and romance writer his novel 


of manners Luphues ‘writen 10 
moe ae ‘gavo The iene term 
tar ma 
Ra 

dat so Nett sama 

and general the Atheman fieet 
at Notiam (407 BO) m 404 captured 
Athem wher be st ap the Thirty 
‘Tyrants lost mach of hu power after 
the accesson of the Spartan hing 
‘Ageulius (308) 

Macedonien 





McKENNA 


(4840) _My Novel (1865) ote 
1866 ewes. Talerd to the peerage, 
“Bart of (1051 81) abn of the proceaans” 


preceding: 
‘waa viceroy of India (1876-80) published 
severni volumes of poetry under the 
preudonyin of Owen Meredith 


M 


Masriens, Masrion, pon name of J MW 
behwarts (1868-1915) Dutch novelist 
wrote in Eng Gods Foo! (1802) and 
otber novels dethog with modern 
Duteh life 

Maduse, Jan (died 1632) Flermsh painter 
#0 called from hie birthplace (Manbeuge) 
Teal name Jenm Gosart hy Adora 


35 im the National 
Gallery London 
MeAdam, John London (1758-1838) Scot 
opmuneer and inventor 878 
MeAduo, William Gibbs (born 1669) Amer 
Pouticwn Sec, of Treasury under Pree 
ison (1913 18) Director general of 
Bly» during World War (1917 19) 


, Thomas , 1800 
he hnstorian and  ¢aayin 


50) his 
Dest known works are History of Ln. 
and — Eways and Lays of Ancient 


Eome 

Maobath (died 105%) hing of Scot, usurped 
throne m 1040 having deteated end slain 
Dunean Milled by Malcolm (apmore 
Dancans son central figure of Shake 
apearea traycdy 

Mat , Justa (1890 1912) Insh hie 
torun novelut and Natioushet lader m 
mucccemon to Patnell wrote History 
of Our Own Tims and Dear Lady 


acura and other novels : 

jeCarthy, Lalla, ‘actrom manage: 

Tittle Theatic’ London at per 
tome inciides Narcan m Pho Sign of the 
Cros und many of Shukespotre s and 
Bernard shew » heroiues 

MeChore | Ser Robert Jobn Le Merurer 
(280" 78) Dnt Arcizo explorer — went 
with Dack» expedition (1836) aud ac 


companied bir James Rosa (1848) 
100 1 command of the Lnvesttjator 


hy 
discovered NW Pasa 
Mandonaid’ Flora (1722-00) Scot. Jacobi 


ite 
heroine helped Prince (harlos Edward 


to ewmpe im 1°46 after Culloden meet 
ag wieh Dr Johmeon, pictur 704 
id, George (1624 1905) Scot 


porare sat post ret ® Conereas 
feat teed bat 
So en 
Eiginbrod and Alec Forbes of How 


glen 
MacDonald, James (born 1866) 
Bnt statesman VP for I ercoster (1006) 


leider of Tabour Party (1011) lesdor of 

Qppoetion (1022) frst Jaow Prime 
muster (19-4) 

Masdonald, hn Alexander (1815-01) 
Canadien staterman fret premuer of the 
Domimon_ 10 power for 19 years 

|, Rdward Alezander (1881 1908) 

‘Amer niuscal composer known as tho 

Wordsworth of Muse worke melude 

Indian Gute and — Woodland 

Sketches 

Patnek (born 1800) Inah novelist 

apd poet work coloured by early fe 
as nasvy and by World War service 

gentings melude " Cluldren of the Dead 
End (1915) and Story of Loos 


(sie) 
John (1825 02) Scot traveller 
toured Kurope in his cance Rob 
(1865) deseribed hts adventures im 
A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
2 
Mashavelh, Riesolo (1460-1527) It writer 
and statesman sec of Florentine re 
Public (1498-1512) im hw most famous 
‘works The Prince * and the Dis 
courses describes fun ideal republic 
nd monaroby, im which ‘morality 1 
subordinated political os 
Charles (2706 1848) oot 
chemist’ inventor of waterproot tabrion 
and of various chemucal procemes 
MeHenna, Regmald (born 1803) Bri 
statesman and Furst Lord of 
Admursity (1908 11) Home Seo (1011 
15) Chancellor of ghequer (1915-16) 
became chairman of London Jomt City 
and Midland Bank (1910) 


MACKENSEN 
‘Maakenem, August von, Chore 1540), Ger, 
SEitdonurg im World. Wor gommandod 
decwive offennve against Serbia end 


Magheuse, Sr Avezander (1755-1020), 
ee (1785-1820), 
nt explorer ‘mployee of 

Co. dntovered Uackonye’h and wes 
‘Get white man to teach Pacific overland 
‘Alezander (1822 92) Canadian 
statesman born in Scot premier (1872- 
78) mtroduced vote by ballot 

Mur Alexander Campbell 


Tear) Beot compos poragat ofthe 

Aspen or so Le) ores 
inclad a ri 
The i eoubadour snd "the oratorio 
wchacain, ‘Gorapton 


(ages) 
novelist and 


(born 1983) Eng 
Biyeraht son of the actor 
Edward Compton 
Carmval 
* Plashor 


novels include 
heise Sowek oad 
1M 


Morell (1837-92) Brit 
Seeees pecan healtece co te bet 
ines of the Grown Prince of Ger 
Frederick III) ied to a violent con 
ovens 

MoKonley Wilber (1843 1901) 25th Fros 
Of US AY events of bis torm include 
the Bp war anneaation of Hawa and 
part of Samoa wd Amer intervention 
an Chima assaennated by au anuchust 

207) Ingh ctor 


Bis hest ple Phe “Mon af the 
jaya were an 
orld and Love sn a Maze bd 
, Yan, pen name of Rey John Wat 
son (1860 1907) cot author pioneer 
of “hailyard bchool ' novela include 
Bede the Ronme Bnar Bush (1894) 
and The Days of Auld Lang Syne 
Kad Sir Harry 











Maclean, (1848 1920) 
‘But oldier entered service of bultsn 
‘Moroceo | captured by brigand 


Result u 1907 and r msomed for £20 000 

Mushes, Danse! (1800 70), Brit pesnter 

Jas tosh famous works re Meet, 

‘Wellington and Blucher “ana 

o Deni Nelson “onthe walls 
‘Westmanster Palace 

le (1808 93) 


soldier ¢ god staterman, Duke of 
ond marshal of 2957) 
crushed Commamat, rising Gsrh 


Lom yublic 
tare 79) S79) Tel to > Ted fo Tenigmatoon aoe 
‘MaoMonni hiliaza (born 1863) 
‘Amer sculptor chief works are 
‘Nithan Hale statue New \ork and 
Zattle Moomsnk Went Pores 














ames (born, 1861) 
a patioen To ool teacher 
and cdttor ot Thr dohegimasier Sot ot 


Adauralty (1908-20) Munster of Labour 
(1920 22) “has written much on edaca 
Marnaughian, Sarak Brown (1863-1916) 
Brit Movolut "Ned Grow ware (ete 
Drary (i908) ana ‘The “Fspency 
ary an pens 
Misa Du Cane (1907) 

MasXul, John Gordan Swift (bora 1849) 
Tran politician and jurist Nationalist 
MP for > Donegal (1887-1918) grat 
authority oa constitutional procedure 
Tespomsible for abolition of fogging m 


avy 
‘Maaphi Yan (born 1882) Brit 
tioan Chief Sec for Ire (i028) wa 
ister of Pensions (1920) Privy Coun 
eallor (1918) 
wuhor Profersed trauslaear (Dow gener 
author professed tran (now gener 
Deheved to be author) of poems by 
exo Osean 
‘Gomt Fredansk Nei (born 











4902), ant “ioe ibe, won of the actor 
Ww ‘sdjutent to 
Txpoutessy “Wort” etd) com 


Munsioner of metzopolitan race 1018) 

Sommander im chiel Ire 

aereedy, Walliatt, Charles ane 1878), 
it 


‘actor 
Toadon “(bi¢) "et Covent Garden 
Achieved grout mcneases as Bachard TI 
Hamlet and Corolanus leadmg actor 
at Drury ‘Lane Thestze (1629-30) 
‘Perense (1870-1920) Inah 
poles “esder Lord Mayor of Cork 
orgamset of Volunteer movement 
Ringer striker’ agatat tpraonment 





oe HA. (ses) ate 
are 

ledy Highland and capes 

snow tee ‘and 
(Tate 


Jans im the Austrian Tal 

a defame (1751 1880) _éth Pr 
Madaon, of, 
‘af US 4 elected demos Prev (1808 


and 1812) promnent in hghting Alcn 
and Acti ag bemz Volahous 


BBC) acalths 
Mom patron of Horace ‘Vira and atte 
‘men of letters name proverbial as that 


of a liberal of the arts 
rine, Mesure (orn 1082) Belg 


Cramatul and poet, shows, mystery 
beneath surface of ev4 . 
Nobel Prive for htetature (0103 plays 
smelude Pelieas et Mrlisande and 2Je 
Blue Bed essays ‘he Life ot the 
‘The Treasure of tho Humble 


ete 
Magellan, Ferdinand (Forno de Magai- 
Rise) “(ated 2621)" Port aavi_ator 


xabady, Sur John Pantland (1839 1910) 
insh scholwr profewor of ancient. his 


Bees * 





i College Dublin (1861 
1900) 14) works mde | 
Rortal Lift in Gaeece from Homer to 


Menander snd The filter Age of the 
Greek World 
‘Mahan, Alfred Thayer (1840 1914) Amer 
naval offeer vnd Justorian tus authori 
Binks Be OMe ote 
parity seals ‘Yes the frst op the 
Makmae I (1696-1754) foes, of Turkey 
‘most of reign spent in w ware against 
Austria, end us recovered Bclgrade 
bat lost the: Crumes to the Rap 
‘Mahmud Ii (1785 1839) buitrnot Furkey 
‘suppressed Jamanaries to 1000, 
aad of ann 071 $080) Ate 
e900 on 
juror taveded Indie and founded 
mmedan 


‘Moses (1130 1204) | Jewsh 
Phuloropbor ome oF the prin 


A, 





Henry ‘Sumner (15 
ar he thiel works were 


‘Communities 
4p the Tast and tho West and arly 
Bateer. of sens 


wee cress Trio an 1719) ec wiles Lous eT 


of Franco hid great political mfuence 


‘Mane, Sir 
68) "Brit 
neon Law 


founded s iris school at St Cyr 
Mastiond, ‘Wills (1890-2006) 

La, jorst wd bptouin prin pal 

‘works ‘ot Engin Law nd 

Bur F Pollock) Canon Lam 

ian 


‘Domesdyy Book and Beyond” 

Making, Vasount (Gorn 1861) Japanese 
‘statewman Man of 1 ducation (1006 8) 
of Agriculture and Commerce (1911-12) 
of Foreign Affairs (1014 14) attended 
Peace Conference (1919) 

Maleolm 22 (died 1093) hing of Scot 
Laown, as Canmore or Great Had 
‘succerded Macbeth ‘several times 
invaded king killed at Malcolm s Crow 
near Alnwick 

Malsbranshe, “Kusclas (1695-1715) TF 
‘philosopher follower ‘Descartes 
Smet work The earch After Truth 

Male Leas pen nase of ery St Tener 


uate g ot Chae saa ot tne 
Vages Oe 


Richard ) 
‘Malibran, Sa 
winger” daupiter of “uanuel Garcia 
appeared Yondon ja ato 1m 
ih aj Sele “ong atts favourite 
wale’ Bigtons ( Gasate, Tr poe, 
cial 1 het mat cere 
ie ‘ef Edgar Allen Poos 


mionk, get 1849) Eng 
sctboe wrote ie Ser, y hemeple 
‘Is Life Korth Th 
Equshity sort Ube Temphe 
Malley, Georga Legh (1880-102: 


1555 








MARCEL 


mountelnesr, made record <timb of 
26.900 ft up Mt Everest (1022) hillod 


im an expedition ( 023) 
Malory, Ser Thomas (died 1370) Bog wnter 


fransiitar compiter and part author 
of the Ing prose romance  Worte 
d Arthar 
tu, Mareslio (1628-04) It phyno 
Jogrt ’ one of the tnt to use the miero 
scope fol studyimg tmmal ind vexctable 
struct first to attempt the anatomy 
of the brun 
Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766 1534) 
Lng Toconommst orijinited | Malthus 
m the theory “eapomnded in hits 








Tsay on Bopulation 
Mandeville, Sr John (Seban de Mandeville) 
feputed ‘wiitts of w 14th cant book of 
ay 


Monst, Edouard (1832 8°) Fr minter 
most important ta ister of mprewionism 
Proneer Of plese arr KOO! his Music 
at the Iuilesies 1 im the National 
Gallery Loudon 

Mangun, Jemes Clarence (1803 49) Innh 
Poet "morbid gemus who ainerrdy ty 
piswed the traody of Inah aspnations 

ws pocma edited (1903) ty D JO 
Donojbue anclud. _autobiographic il 
dillad fhe Numeloss Onc 

‘Mangz, Charles Mare Exmanusl (1806 
veo) Fr gencru corps commander 
tt Verdun (1926) ¢th Army commander 
ww Aisne offensive (1017) wrote Cont 
Tocut Fimt Th Guarre a mauterly rv 
M1C% of the World War 

Bani (died 276) Pern rclizrous reformer 
founded Mowcharsn in whieh He 
atte ted to combiw Christianity with 
the old Perio Ma.ue, 

Maun, Damels (1804.97) Venetian patriot 
Mereited U4 tk. Astin gon (1848) 
Wepfrrca ts tho Broz le_ and made pew 
OC tho Venttrm fepublic. took Lesdinh 
Part im detemcy of Vune after whost 
Fall be Way Auld 

Mann, Tom (101 1806) 1nz soaalst a1 





Jtour sla | romment ong eat 
London dock Libourcr. nko ot 
Tes me Andes nloit Labour 


Jarty und Nation Demeerit: 1 omc 
Edward (1805 J.) Jn. 

Cardouat became Arche xcon ot Cut 
cl coter (1841) im 18 Lite eve dmnto the 
Bom chuch an lye succted d Wie 
mim as Archbwhcp of Wostounater 

ml BN dy somo ne 
snceeeded (1608) dey oud and } aushed 
(1H0) when Lurt bo ame a sey ul lic 

‘Mansard or Mensart, Jules ?: (1646 
1708) Er wolute t u phew ot Franco 
Maveard who mycntid Wiveard: 
the Garret ot Maly wd the dome 

Mansfield, elard (1b * 1007), Amer 
actoT amon, his most succcssful soles 
we ae A 
Sra ara aa at 
pas 

Manson, Sir Patrik (i844 10-2) Brit 
Dupes sini steal thot tlhe. yaraaiee 
ot mataria was Curnd by the mowjuito 
in ead oy 

aA 
fous called = Lhe limmph of 


aad 
Tt fumily of printers who flour 
baat f the 16Eh cont “ba2, BBS 
Mansom, Alessandro (14) 1873)" It 
Bovele and post “hus mapmitict nove 
‘L Promos 6 (the Betrotted) 
hes eeu culled the" bust hurtorical 
mga Jean Foul (1764 9%) Tr revote 
ory 
Momsen Sept fea bepan publish 
the extroavst jour J Aya au J 6 
aenounced tbc Guronding was tri | 
the Kevoutiouny Livbundl amd te. 
guseeed Burdcred by Charlotta Corday, 


397, 

Marbot, dias ‘Baptsts, Baron de (/82- 
1384) + soldier, remembered <inety 
Jor lus Memoire which givt & vivid ant 
feats ‘piture of Nayolouns cam 


Maree, Peel, enna (due 1358) lz oPgener 
fois en tet ance 
sa hus Stic to curt & 


forms the 


a 











inter 
javny tom 
Suhun 








MARCELLUS 


Danphm and jomed the Jacquene 
lalled while openmg gates of Pans to 
‘King of Navarre 
Marcellus, Margus Giandius (268 > 208 » ¢) 
Rom gener u durmg the 2nd Pmt w 
captured Syracuve after 2 two 5 
sige known w the snord of Rome 
Mareo Polo ‘ve Polo 
Mareoo:, Gngileime (horn 1574) It 
scientist amventor of wires 1 
Hatgaree Beret (00493) Sot queen 
int rot ai 
quter of Fdgrr Athelmg with whom str 
fled to Scot after the battle ot H stingy 
canomed on iccount of benetactions to 
Masgatet of Anjou (140 2) 9 Te 
ou jucen off ag 
marca Momy NT (isa) defeated 
Richard “Duke of York at Waketvld 








(1400) Tost the bitte of ‘lowton 

(1461) _ficd to Scot finally crushed by 

Jaw ird at Tewkesbury 
Margaret of Denmark (133 1412) Queen of 





Dammark Fceame queensalse of Korway 
on the death of hie husbind Haakon 
NE umtcd the three Seandin yin king 
doma by the umon of Colmar (1397) 

Margaret of Parma (1522 86) Duchos of 
Parma appointed regent of the Nether 
Jinds (1409) ruled fearlwly but re 
‘sugned after revolt of Netherlands (106°) 

of Valou (1492 1549) Queen of 
Henry Albert hing of Nesarre 
eupported the Rcformition part author 
of the Heptimeron tary cycle 
modelled on the Decameron, 

‘of Valows (1559 1615) Queen of 
Ir fist wife of Henry 1¥ miumed 
Just before the day of bt Bartholomew 
when xhe Wid v marrow oscap from 
the mace the Rune Margit f 
rrmance 

Mana Theres (171" 80) Queen of Hun 
Bary maimed It ines of] orrainc (2736) 
Cuned on the Seven Sean Wat 
with the help of Tt gan st Pris took 
Jatt, Metal her will” m the taster 
tion of Jol nd 

Mara U, da Giona (1819 53) Quecn of 
Port "seceded of abdi ition of her 
Cather Dom 1idro (18.7) resisted re 
Hellions on part of het uncle Rom Niguel 

Maze Antounatte (1765 1722) Quen of IT 

‘Mani 


atte, Al Edouard (181 $1) 

TT Teyptolouist dis oyencd the Seri 

Roum Vand | so called temple of “the 
phiny Gich auperinitended many 

famons, orcas itions ( Monumcats ot 
Upmr Vepst ) 

Marini, Guambatiste (1569 1625) It_poct 
qstablisied 1 tu school ot pactry 
Dy hus witty ecogmes anid 4 2c romance 

‘Adon 

Manus, Garus (157 85 ne) Rom general 
fonquencd Jugurtha deeited the 
Lentonee ind Cimbiy cartid on wa 
pith Sully wax deferted and compelicd 
to fly to Curthee was noven tmey 
‘consul of Rome 

Mark Antony See Antonrus, Mareus 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert (1830 1016) 
ng gosripher jomed Arctie eapeds 
tron (1850) funds for Scotts bouth 

Novage racd almost entirely bs 
Ing eMforte (Vantin «2 
Travels mm Poru aud Indi) 14 
dwn (Vorn 1872) Ames 
poct tus hte 18 4 farm hand reflected 
iu The Man with the Hoe wrot 
mst ald labour ( ‘Ihe Childre 
Bondrge ) 

Markvevies, George, Countess 
(born 1884) Insh pobtician ‘sentenerd 
to death after rebelhon of 1916 but 

ned first’ woman membir ot 
it Parl (1918) but did not aut 

Jobo Churehilt, txt Duke of 
(1060, 17H ing soldier deacrted Jame- 
1 at the Revolution but, though ereated 
¢arl and commander m chief by Wilkam 
IN, mtegued with Ins former master 
‘won the victones of Blenheim Ramullies 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet ‘drummed 
oma charge of peculation carried out 

aany reforms 10 the army 
Dushees of 


rb, Jenampy, 
(1660-474) married Churchill (1678) 
mduoed Anne to devert her father 
and became all powerful supplanted 


naa 
matows, “Ghisiepbat (561-69) Dag 


























drametet and en early pioneer 
of Thwstethan Grams and the mentor 
of Shakespewe the father of Fng 
Blank verse (Tamburlosne  Fawetus 
The Jew of alte Fdword 27 with Chap 
tman “Hero and Feander } killed ma 


Irae] at Deptford 
‘Marmont Team Views 


Auguste Frédine 
Be ets te) Pe soldier after a 
tinginshang lume it Lodi and Marenso 


was made of Hlyna by \ spo 
Jeon (1808) defeated xt dalamanca 
(1819) by Wellington deserted Nvpo 


Kou on his abdication went into eule 


‘with the Bourbons, 
‘Alfonso Ferrero. dalla (180i— 

7878)" It general and statesman 
Served in the Sardinian army m the war 
ot (1848 49) put down the revolt of the 
Masannte _reorgamved the It army 

Marvcebet, Carlo, Baron (180> 1868) 
Tt sculptor niturttucd [renchmowm 
‘he eaecutcd the Inkerman Mcmonal 
(St_ Paul) and the statue of Lard Clyde 
(Waterloo Place) BA (1866) 

Marot, Clément (1406 1543) Ir port 
tua” wriumgy | marked ‘beginmDg 
of break with conventions! tridition 
( Adolescence Chmentine ) 

‘Laurent Honoré (1848 1920) 
‘Fr sculptor famous for his statue of 
Victor Huxo xt Sorbonne and many 
clivsical fg ares 

‘Marquette, Jacques (1637 75) Tr explorer 
Ived among N Amer Indians 1s a 
masionary — explored the Miswssippr 
ite Loan Joliet a9) oe 

Marryat, Floreaes Eng nov chst 

daugiiter of Iredenck Murryxt wrote 


many populat novela { Ioves Con 
Bet oto riddles » | Ground 
Gentleman and © 


Manyei, Fredengk (IME 1848) Es 

DotCint aud amor Strved in the Bur 

moc Mar fis stories of Ife at, een 

among the best of thar kind rf Petor 
ay 


Sumph ‘Midshupmnan 
Misterman Reidy 
| Arolubald {born 1806) Fag 
movant depicts hfe of Fog country 
<ntiemen ind thar fume (The 
Idst Sou The Old Order Chang 
eth |The Hall and the Giauc ) 
Ser Edward (bors, 185) 
Ena Hawyce ind politiaan brithant 
grimmil ‘vdyotate “an mivny famous 
tral. entertd J ih (1900) "Recorder 
of Gutldford (193 
Marbal (Marons Mortals) (43 
104) Rom port bomm sp mtromzed 
by the Lmperor Donutiw wrote bril 
Wiint ¢pigrim m the spit of hindly 
rt 


(1440? 1582) Lng scholar 
Dou tianalition of the 


Martm, Homer (1836-0") Amer artist 
one of the threw great Amer lindscape 
painters the other, being Innow and 

vent (Harp of the Winds A 
Rewport dands yx} 

‘Martin, Sar Theodore (1816 1909) Ing min 
‘Of iter, best known for bis trans 
Intions of Horie Hue and Danto 
‘wrote biography of Prince Comort. 

Marka I ( G50) Pape | eucecedod 
‘Theodore 1 (649) arrested by Empcror 
Constana TI for ett aching the monothehte 
heresy, aurrendercd to save bloodshed 

‘Marta 





(1210 8) elected (1281) 

TupeeTee Chales of Anjo agamat Peter 

Marian V (1408 1431) elected at the 
ou 


ineul of Constance (1417) when John 
RAUT wis depored the Great 
ischivm, being thus, bronsht to an ead 

‘Martineau, Harriet (1802-7 ‘ant 
of Huguenot descent sister of James 
Martinern an able nt of nme 
‘eenth century radieatism 

( Mustratious of Pohtical keonomy _) 
Martinees, James (1802 1000) ing theo, 
thinker "Delleved im the antuitioamt 
‘Marunes "Arsene 118¢0-1000) 
jem AG" seateaman conspired 
Al 


8p 
t the fe 
— Fepabio wm fexour of Al 
me i 
Marines de Is Rosa, Francuso (1780- 
1556 





MASSINGER 


1862) Bp statesman and suthor twice 
mister came under influence of 
rench romsotis his play Ths Con 
gprrccy of Vemce wshered sn romantic 
Maru, Hecky (1781 1812) ¥ 
i. 2) Fag 
tast ‘and mussionary te the Tast 
obtained a chaplumy im India (1800) 
author of | “Hindustam and 0 
yersione of the New Fest iment 
Marvell, Andrew (1621 78) bog nowt and 
Pohticm “sec to Milton (1697) his 
Satires and verses on gardena exquisite 
in form and beauty 
, Karl (1818 83) Ger socialist 
founder of “suientife. ancialem — lived 
much in Eng ind founded Inter 
nation Workmg Mens Assocrtion 
wrote Das Kapital 
Mary (born 1867) Queen of George \ ct 
Log, to whom she w 19 mumied 1 1893 
(born 1897) Tint process only 
daughter of George ¥ of ng and Queen 
Mary marnod to Viscount Tasceltes 
eldest son of the Earl of Harewoud 
Yeb 28 1922 
Mary 1 (1016 58) Queen of kng 131d 
Macy Il (1662 94) Quecn of tng 1318 
Stuart (1042 87) Queen of brote, 
Mary “Tudor (1406 1538) Queen of 
Yi jieen of Fr 
duughter of Henry Vit married Lows 
AH m 1o1¢ and after Ins devth ap 
the following year Chiles Brandon 
Duke of suffolk ‘their davehter beng the 
mother of Ladv Jane Grey 
Masaso (1401 28) mekname of ‘Tom 
meso Guidi It prunter first to pant 
figures m proportion to architectural 
background —wnder the influence of 
Donatello devuloped rerial perspective 
( Child” with “Angels “im Nitioml 


Galery) q 1800) 
omas Garnigue (born 180 

Crecho blovak statesman and man of 
letters became fist pees of new 
crcated Crecho Siovwh republic (1920) 

Masangay, Piso (born 1663) Tt. compover 
te clum to fame rests on ono opera, 

Cavalera Rusteana 

a Yohn (born 187))_ Eng 

and dramatist served dunnaz World 

Warin Ir and Galipoh (Salt Water 

Ballads The Dverlsting Mercy 
The Tragedy of Nan Porm» and 


Ballads) 

, Samne) Cunliffe Lister, 1st Baron 
(1EL5 1006) na inventor ind maw 
invcated silk tombrn,, machine 
and xclvet loom 
Miakelyne, Nev (1°32 1831) Ing ow 

trononier roy il founded ‘tho Xiutical 
Almanach compiled catalogue of fan 
damental stare and syutematired pub 
hestion of results obtumod +t Greenwich 


ren 














foodiey (born 
1808) “Kng novelist and playwright , 
nove imdude Mimads of the “Bal 
ony The ‘Truante Plays The 
Witness for the Defence At thy Palla 


Row 
‘Mason, Sir Josish (1790 1881) kng manu 
factirer and philanthropist apecialised 


mm pin making end electro platiny 
Masparo, “Geston. Camille Charles (1646- 


1916)" Fr Kgyptologist Keeper of the 

Foulah sastan "wrote ataare 

‘Ancinne dea Peaples ds_ 1 Oricut 
Lea Contes Populares de } Lgypte 
Anjenne 

Maséox, Andrb (1706 /-1817)_Duke of 
Rivoh’ Proce of Fashing greatest of 
Napoleons marshals defeated Ruts 
it Zurich (1799) defeated by Well 
am Penmmoular War and dugraced by 
Napoton 

Manaanet, Jule (1642-1912) Fr composer 
‘Brobiic comy os the 
Winch. are Thaw Le Yonelesr de ‘hotrt 
Dame and Manon, ins style distinguished 
by delicate treatment of lovo scenes 

Masmay, Gerald (1828-1907) Eng poet and 


speare s Sonnets 

Malninger, Puig (182-1040) Eng dra 
fence” colnbiested wn whitch 
Middiston snd other Ehsabethsn dra- 
mxtists hm chief mae piece, 
A Rew Bay to Poy Old 





MASSINGHAM 


, Hoary Wilkam (1860-1924) 
Bang ,jouimalist | editor “of The Star 
a Daily Chroncle for 16 years 
editor of The Nation 

Mathew, Theobald (1700 1956) Ir tem 
erance advocate sud to have converted 
nearly balf the adult population of Ir 

Mathews, Charles (177 

16-1835) Eng come 
han “fist appeired professionally in 
Dubhn (1704), plased Don Manuel in 
Bhs Would and’ She Would Not at Dror. 
Lape (1804) became joint proprietor 
‘of the Adelphi 

Muthows, Charles James (1803 1878) 
Lng actor son of Charles Mathews 
whom he almost nvalled in popularity 
hua favourite plus wore Used Up Cool 

mlbiia of "Tuscany (lose-ttioy 

the 
Grext Countess ~ mariied firet sodfrey 
of Lotrans and sccondly Guelf Dike 
of Bavarit lost much of her cstates 
an atruggle on behalf of the papacy but 
recovered thom 

‘Matsys, or Mays, Quentin (1405 1530) 
HMeunsh parnter ong lly « blacksmith 
ins pictures metude Buusil of Chiat 
and Story of St Ann 

Johann, Ger muscisn friend 

's15, 316, 317 

Matthras Cormnur (1443 1490) King of 
‘Hungwy proclaimed king im 1498 
(ngeged_ in successful Wus with the 
lurk Poles amd Iredenth HF ae 
{avod the Bohemian ciown fom the 
Pope on condition of extirpatm,, the 














Hussstes 
Maude, (born 336.) Ling actor 
noted for restric humorous 
yerformances of eccentric chu itet 
patty euch, a9 rummy ult the 
Hiyhouse ‘Thertre 
Maude, Sir Frederick Stanley (1864 1917) 
Bruit’ soldier 4474 
ham, William Somerset (born 1874) 
pg udvelist and plavwight (List 
of Yambeth ‘The Moon and ‘Sin 
rue the Unknown — nd (play) 
uP Better’ 





Henn Guy de (1850 9”) 
+ dieciple of Lixuhert onda 
whom he studied for “von via be 
commng & mistc: of the short story 
Tho Piece of String, ‘The Nach 
lace A Tite > Hurt) 
Maunres, John Frederok Denniwa (1800 
1872) ng theologiin and soci re 
former lor some time edited thc 
Atheneum protasor of bug. liter ware 
‘and history (1640) and of thoalogy 
at Kmga Colle; London (1846) 
dy» ‘Theological ys (184) cused 
tus removal from bing s College 
Maury, Matthew Fontaine (1806 1873) 
Amer hydrogiapher and nivul officer 
of Br descent made o voy1sc round the 
world (1826) published matiue charts 
‘and sallmg directions xt the Biuseels 
Conference (1803) his system was adopted 
‘by most mations re ‘he Physical Go 
ptiphy of the bea“) 
Mawson, Gir Douglas (bon 1982) Foz 
lat explorer accompamed sur i 
hackicton on Autarctie expedition 
(1907) commanded Austi ian +xpodt 
ffon Cioti 13) duscovering king George 


V Land 
Max, he (born 186%) Bele admins 
trator hurgomester of Brussels during 


World War remutcd Ger occupation 
and refused to pay levy imposed on 
uty was mpeisoned m Ger 

Max ‘of Baden, Prince (born 1867) Ger 
‘Statesman and coldier aé imp 
Chancellor (1928), mitiated ‘negotiations 
for armutice and persuaded r to 
ahdiate 

Max, 6 Hiram § (1840-1016) Eng an 
Nentor bora UA invented mam 
Automate machine gua and beleopter 
meropline 

Hudson (born 1953) Amer im 

ventor first to make emokcless powder 
USA invented explonive known 6 
maainute brother af precedinz 

Maxmmulian 1 (1459-1519), Holy Rom Lan 
Petor son of Lmperor Frederick TH 
emperor (1498) married Mary of Bur 

goady (1477) and thus obtamed tho 
retherlinds formed with the Pope 

Spo and Venice a de aque agumat VF 


by arzapging judicious alkances for Ins 
1d 
bars fratdson gained fp, Hungary 


Maumilen I (1527 76) Holy Rom 
Emperor son of Ferdinwd } married 5 
daughter of Chutes ¥_ elected hing of 
Romans (1562) and of Hungary (1763) 
and became emperor (1564) tried to 

petite, La Protestants 7 
fexomiban, Joseph (1756-2825) hing of 
‘Bava succeeded as elector (1760) 
made Ist hing of Bavarit by Napoleon 


(1805) 
Maymuban I (1811-1884) mg of Bay 
‘ary son of Lowy I succeeded (1848) 


atrong purtmin of Austria wd oppowd 
reconstruction of Ger father of the 
oad kings Ludwig II and Otto 
Maxmilan 1, ths Greet (173-1651) 
‘Lietor wd Dobe of Bavirie 
fomuder of Cath leique which d 
orey 


‘War 
‘Maximulan (2832-87) 1 mperor of Muco 
‘brother ot Frperor Jrancis Joseph 
Qiumed eniperot after 1 invasion 
1963) low, the support of Tr, was 


etrayed and shot 
Gaus Julus Verut (died 


Became mulitary dutator but aroused 
intred by hy fyranny and was kil 
Maxmus ‘Clemens (died erria 
368) Rom emperor iebeld s,ainst 
Grit med emperor By his 
troops im Hutu conqueted Gaul and 
was recopmustd (383) subducd It (487) 
Dut defeated and behcaded by Choodo 


sith 
‘Max Muller, Fredenck (1823 1900) A: 
Get uinisloret bors Liewat son ot 








aes pratewot 

of (ages at Orford (18 »4) 

Saence of Language 

‘by stimulrtin,. reacarch ind 

eholusiup, edited Like brered Books 
«Last 


La 
Maxwall, James Clerk (1831-1879) Scot 
payment ‘professor Bets ee aud a 
ronomy at Bing s ze Tondo 
(1860-68) res irches im electro mag 
metas wyved th hea, tle 
Ett att x 
eval, Witace born 


) 

1878) 

foveine son of MF Braddon 
soterest (fhe 


deep human 
Morenger 
Vivten, ‘The Guirded Flam ) 
Maxwoll, Gur Wallam Surling (2618 78) 
‘Scot writer (sumed nam. of Aliwell 
m 1806) nufied Hon Mire Norton 
(08°7) Tord Rector of bt Andro» 
(2be2)_(Anmals of the Artiste of Spain 
‘na ‘The Clouter Jute ot Charles ¥ 
May, Ptul (1864 1903) Eng black and 
white irtist lucy demctid London 
low hfe sc Scwest povuble lines 
first, successes achieved on Zar Sydney 
Tall tia lgter weouated with Junk 
wud 2hs Graphic 
‘Richard Southwell Bourke, Oth Bari 
(1822 72) But statesman three 


Cinct bec for Ire 9 Gov Gen at 
Jndti reorgaumcd faances and public 
orks asawinated by | coavilt in 
the Andaman Island: 

Hoary Thoms (born 1656) Amer 
Saor demanded spolozy and. salute 
afta Pampico imerdont (1914) Admiral 
nd Commander in (hitf of GS At 
Isnt “Fleet (016 12) 





Mi 
Pug 
‘shiltol  tochimque 


‘Masann, (i602 61) Ir cardio 
“od ‘etatiaman = born om Staly 
cime to Fr (103s) as 1 uncio extra, 


ordinary of Pope favoured by Anue of 
Austins and Richeheu 
ceded a3 cardinal continued his poly 
of st ‘powu of crown after 
‘Shurty lars War defoated nobles i 
avi 62 of the Fronde 
van (1644-1709) Consack chief 

‘sud to mare beans a wri to 
cae ionic 
Sete ‘by Peter the Great 

: 
Teh area wth vide 
he suffered defeat 


72) It patnot 
italy party Upellud 


1557 





‘Massnm, Gruneppe 
founded Youn, 


MELBA 


from Pr aud Switverlaud took refugo 

in Eng served under Garibaldi (1848) 

and bicame iuumber of triumvirate 
fter breakup of Tt republic returned 

to Ing where he sccretly organised 
nsuge rejomed Garibaldi i tuvival 
of Louns italy movoment (1859) but 
refused to recogmize monatclist con 
shtution The Dutios of Man sud 
sther emays breathe spirit of seliiues 
ideale 

Meade, George Gordon (1815-72) Amer sol- 
dier™ at outorerk of (xvi! War appointed 
der genoral_of volunteers com- 

Pletely defeated Lee st Geltysb og 

Meares, John (17567-1800) Lox naviia 
tor ‘explored coast of Alinks sstled to 
hint by way of Hawanan Ulands 
jedres, Catherine de" (1919 89) Qucen ro 
gint of Dr nucct of Pope Clement VIT 
aud gucen of Henry 11 actud a9 regent 
duting the minority of her second von, 
Charles TR she smstigated masaactt. of 
St Lartholomew 

Modaer, Commo (the Elder) (1380 1404) 
Florentine banker betvmne leider ot 
Liorence while Toman, ‘nonmnilly 9 
private utuin patron of btcatur, and 


wrt 

Medici, Coumo 1 (1019-1574) 1 forentine 
ruler “Inc une duke (1587) and crested 
Grind Duke by Pope Pius ¥ (1569) 
xquird Sienna ind an established, 
uuiversity of Pre and 1 sureutiwa 


bbray 

Medser, Commo II (1590 1621) 1 lorentine 

Tue stuccedcd Leadmande 1 aided 
the Lmperat Lerdap ind M1 in war with 
Jurks pation of € aliko 

Medin, Cosuno III (164.1725) Tlorentime 
rulcor — succecdea Jcadimindo I in 
1670 =mido an unhappy tuvtnage wth 
Marguerite Lowe d Orlensk weak 
tule who lived mu Jusury surrowndi ad 
by court parasite anude. unsuccessful 
attempt to found Efoicntine republic 

Medier, 1 (adi 87) Hiorcotine 
Tuler sop of Coumo whom be succeeded 
Fuld tyrannx wy nd quanccd with, 
Hr Venice ant Genoa assawan tid 
founded Libri Gallery and Doty Cruse 


can acadany a ‘sia 
, Maxmi Been’ 
1449 92)" Dlorentine ular son” of 
tro ulbance with Vento and Mba 
excited scalousy of Paniy aud oivti 
«xcommuntiated Horence recon 
ciled with Innocent VE and ins sa, 
Giovinmr made Cuaiual patron of thi 
arte and an ac omphahed man of letters 


382, 

‘Meedied, Marve do" (1573-1042) Queen Regent 
ot Tr ter of Princ. of Luvany 
manicd Hum TV (L600) another of 
Lous XU overthrown by Hichulww 

‘Moder, Prstro (the Younger) (1471 1004), 
Tiorcatine iuler yon ol Lorine 
having surrendered Tlotenct to (hates 
ViiT of Fr was compellut to Ie we the 
cty tailing to ran tt qumed Lr at 
Repl aud was downed an the Gang 
ino 

Mebemot Al (Mohammed Al) (1769 1649), 
Poshi of Fa Albuwnn by birth 
wrnt to Iq” to support Abircromty 
Teast 2 worumed government a 
definc of Turkish Dasha treachor 
ously insssacred Manoclukos conquered 
Nubii and Arabi ind svisted sulten 
want Gks reformed La adminis 
tation and introduca cotton rowing 

Maghen, Arthur (born rey 
Butera Soc of Blate (1017) 
Trenmet-m succosmon to Sir Kot 
Borden (1920 21) 



































Mukle, Andrew (1719-1811) Scot m= 
‘Yentor invented the first really succes 
fat threshing machme 


Messomur, Jeun Lous Ernest (1815-01), 


Tr namnter 45 

Melanatsthon, (1497-1500) Ger 
reformer apponted professor of Gh 
st Wittenberg thus beconng acquarnted 
with Luther diew up Confisson of 
Augsburg of whi be sent 2 copy to 
the patriarch of Constantinople mviting 
tug (tdbenion by “hry smodcretion, as 
well es bus wrtange did mou! <lp 
Reformation ("Co umonplau of Theo 
jogicat Mattors 

Meise, Dame Nellis (Nellie Porter Mitchell) 

Doe aeao) As rim’ downe. too 


MELBOURNE 


game of Melba trom her hurthptare 

\olee somewhat cold but 
rpuonally ‘se ‘solarseara, sopEsno 
werried Captain Charles Armstrong 
Gest) crated Dame of Bot. Pmpre 
1018) plascd Lue end Gilda m 


Melourne, Wh piam Lam, Zad Viseount 
G77 hes) iat Miateman. ‘entered 


Las sunporter of oa (1803) Chit 
Sec for Jr under Cauning (1427) ind 
having succerded to peerage Home Sec 
under J atl Grey (1830) Premer (1834 
1830-41) famous for tectful guidance 
of youthtul Quecn Yictarts 
nsadek priest king of Sulere (prob 

ably Turusilim) myptically taken as a 
type of the Messiah 

Melville Andrew (1065 16.2) Kot re 
Torme “ pruucipal of Glingun Collec 
nd St Marys College St Andrew 5 
deprived of ‘ports owing to outapokin 
puatyieriey views amd noprioned m 
fhe Fewer for tive yous dud much 
towit ly or.auirition of Scot Church 

Mate, Herma (1514 91) Amer suthor 
aftar ‘in vdventurons Hite at new hegin 
wniting (1446) (White Heke which 
et LEAN OF Aloft. an TS 
puvy Pyycc and Onion carlieat 
and amon, the best tales of the South 


ens) 

Menander (14. 291 1.) Gk come post 
Trcpal re] rest ut ateve of Rew Comedy 
Taltions ct tis phys discovered mm Tp, 
mm 2ObI cout AY cunds im mioias] maarms 

Mandel, Gregor (152. 86) Astrium bio 

tot of run (1b00)  dsoovercd 

Uels fiw of heredity 

‘Mendaléomt, Dmitn Ivanoviteh (1844 1907) 
Tue “chenust torrnalited periodie law 
af the ‘cements foretold }v_ mathe 
Minti i tables the dsovery af three 
mew clemints ekaboron ¢hy dhuminn 


and, ¢knsib¢ un, 
Fete (1809 47) 


Mandelnsobn- 
Ger music comy Or 

Mondeiuohin, Mowe (1729 88) Ger Jen 
Tink sophier pron father of the must 
Ongreal of Fesein, 9) Nut the Wise 
ond, Oatulle (i643 1900) Br pact, 
ne velit and: Amitist — member 
the Parnaesi ut yrovement scrmatie 
vat bultwat wnter aus |” Thuln 
mh. novels Mot \verge 
medias yl Mee Ta Ree Tuewette) 

Mandora Diego 


eee 

















Hurtada da (1,09 13" ) 
Sp nfatesintn ind man of letters 
sxcvanor of Sicnt and ambasndor at 
‘Rome wnder Charles ¥ pubhsted the 
Hest compel cuition G1 Jes Tus 
Menabi 11 tis 1913) Tmt ctor of Aya 
' te md enlibten drut 
to OL pow to TecorMT 
Atyssmi inde pendent 
Menselukol, Alexander Damloviteh (1624 ’— 
3724) hue stitesman” swerved as aide 
de camp to Leter the Great won victory 
ot Aifinh (2706) ower the Swedes 
mot «to place € itherine J on the throne 
nsehikof, Alaxander Sergerviteh (1787 
eh ‘uy peed Mand diplomatist: 
Chietly rememt ered as the Rie represen 
{ote mm the ne,ot ition, in regard to 
-_ Holy Places which kd to the Crume mm 
a 
Menzel, Adolf Erdmann (1815-1905) 
Git punter bm subpets driwn from 
the period of Tredenck the Great 
( The Round Table ot }eederuh 
the Great lrederck at the Battle 
Mee La ‘us 1 72) It poet 
fereantini, 21 72 
wrote tht Garlbald: Hy ma 
Meroator, Gerard (1512 1:94) Flemsh 
to fopraphce mad: giote for Chitles V 
ae mtroduced #4 tum of prox ction with 
ee gn mucnanae Tight angiee 
doseph (bon ay pt Bee, 
1@a0 1! beg and pitriot. 
: ai bahay, Agate Hy pone 
Fenbishop of Milnes an 
ud com ham (i000) | mide cram 
CF occupation 
won the ihe eat Tee hrebets 
Gudenarde and agamst the occupation 
ong charge ot Peg Helguam to, renun 
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many reform 10 “diegtince to hing 
(1060-1 Riy ea ee 8 10 The 
induced Ann ape ae gre test Vtorian 
gad bere Unb obscuritics 
bigaal 
ualowe Cinpher (be 


of ste _clasac fame literary adver 
to the Howe of Halt 


=. The 
Perera 


several 
‘ome of the great masters of prose in the 
19th cea 

‘Merrvale Gharios (1808-03) 





lustoran 
‘and_divmo ‘to the Speaker 
(1863 09) and was Dean 
ot lly ( Boyle ‘History 
of the Romans under the Empire ) 

Merivale, Herman (1306 74) ot 


( Historical Studies) 


Merriek, Leonard (bora 18¢4) og novelist 
and ‘play Leousrd 
Miller ( ood goat ot 


Fis Youth’ Cynthn My 
Mornay wate eae tel ad” , 
jerman, 
mime of Mian brow scott Log 
Bovelnt | ("The Sowers’ modan's 
Me yes, Bee bits ale 
‘oral fain Loudon of 8p. parent 


poate. bora 3 
ao at mate wht oat 


dina (i900? bese soe" ef Oo ome 
uaa ol he Maly Ofiee (1614) C Fao 
Auth of the Papal (lai 

Mezyon, Charles, 


Teds 
Hester Stuabope s ae aaa, ea, 


983, 084 
Meme pate Tun FA es eee 
regarded by some oy & charlatan he 

Pied Sis were ee ae o€ by packer 


ef ™"(1008- 

an dromaust “Cou 
tor 50 Years composed 
and many other lyric 


<a ‘Youn (2717-1810) Tag enginesr 


178. 
mnie nore ecuatuntrator’ entered hen 


hast 
India Company ae fulfilling + dimeutt 
musaon to. 


ung (1808) he became 
Governor Gestal (Bi) hn act piving 
fridom to the press was resented by 
fhe Company and he returmed neat year 


Mefahaukot, Ee (1645 1016) Rus boc 
terologist 1388 


Me Gemens Wenzel 
wen 1773-1835) ine 
stetiamim after Testoration of 


ihe ‘Mourhos ke, organised. tha ‘Haft 
guare_ Dy winch (8e, oid vespohinn 
despotiem was iettored and ti 
roustatution suppressed 

‘Meyorbeer, Jakob (1791 1864) Ger musical 
tompowr chit among hic works are 
Robert le Diable (1830) Les Huguenots 
(2830) 24,2 Pepe fe (1840) and Le 
Pardon de Ploermel of Dinorah (1850) 

‘Moshe I (Ghed, 8647) bapcror of the 
Last sutceeded Nuephorus I (611) 
defewed by Bulgariane and deposed 


813) 
Missal IIL (ded 867) mncoeeded rheo 
tus (642) notorious for hi ev 


‘Mushael IV (the Paphlagonian) (died 2041) 
proclaimed co peror (loda), reconguered 
mulgarrs (1031) 
Maahaal ¥ (Culaphsten) (died cw. 1050), 


Siccwards “dctiwoned 

‘Mushaal Vil (died 1090 °), son of Constan 
fant EI tnterned hm mother Kudoxis 
ar a 
cated. Deooming afterwards 
Srchbintop of 

‘Rbohaal C ) en sf 


GSeip and "subeoquendy "wsteated'e 
Jr invadon 


‘Buommrrots (1475-1664) It 
Man Danie, ache, anos 


‘Miebaiet, Jules (1798-1874) Fr hutonan 
et Rak Hetort of Limes (4833- 


1558 


MINTO 


1708-1655) 
jrajins,"* 


xt ‘ere ree logue, Be 
Mursouldus Powers’ (1740), 


of Cwero”* 

‘Muddieton, Sir Hugh (died 1631), Welsh con 
tractor who constructed the New 
Raver, thus Tondon with & 

matlie = Ba eheary’ (oa 1946) Eng 
aaleton, Sel fom 
‘writer on art Slade professor at Cam, 

euthor of Ancient Rome 
Ges) 


‘Thomas (1570-1627), 
‘dramatist , wrote several 
‘which the’chuel were A 


Boot chet ton, 


Xing 


\édieton, Thomas 
Ist Lug Buhop of Calcutta 
Lous (1614-76) 
‘promment, in 


Polish revo 
Intomst, @ Polish rin 
ange of 1880 and 1844 later in Posen 
fidiy and Baden was made dictator 


of Potand (1863) 
A Alems (1706~ 
384) kr hustorian author of A 
Hutory’ of the, Trench Revolution * 

(1824) Mary Stuart” (1864) 
Minjoa, Abraham (1630-70), 
punter; eacelled 1m ower” au 

fruit studios 

Milan Obrenoviteh (1854-1001) ing of 
berbia (1689-1880) 

Mblano, Giovanni da (born 1860) It parnter, 
dorn’at Milen hie best paintings are the 
frescoes at Assit 

Muldmnay, he Welter (1022-80) Ting state 
‘mn the | achequer 


for ‘twoats eertkres, 
Muabeth Fee Sinmanael caliego, 


bridge 
mil ame ( igre 188e) Scot it 
rar ran Met sree, 
ire Mtory Ey British India (1818) 
and = }lements of Political Lconomy 
fobs’ Stuart (1800-738) Eng 
nopher economia scholar and ent ry 
wl, ats Ba nnn 
unter oue of the Pre Raphaelites, a8, 


Mader, be h (1802-56) Scot geologut and 





Millet, Joaquin, pen name of Cancinn tus 
cy tisat 913), Amer Boot hy 
Songs from Sierras “wus first 


antl x London 
ry Patrak (178151818) & proueer of 
stedm navigation 1946 
Miller," Walhem, (1810 72) Beot post 
bon near Glasgow became a wood 
turer , wrote Deottish Nurmery Bolst 
anc 
‘Millerand, Alexantre (born 1859) Fr 
Prermer later Pres (1920-24) , Mimustar 


of War (1914-15) 
Millet, Jean me (1814-75) Fr 
Mert (170) 1868). Hug 
his 


i ter Ee 

charchasen Yhutoran gad” poyt 

chief works era Hutory of Latin 

Chnstanity, to the ‘Postficate of 

Mcholas ¥ ‘ A History of the Jews,” 

aud A History of Christianity * 
‘Milne, John (sede Eng engineer and 


Possert 


scientut , great aathonty on earth 
4 ‘tat Viscount (1654-10925) 
Governor of the Irausvasl after tho 


8 Atrican War Colomual Sec (1910-21) 
Milhades (5th cont AC) Athemmn gon 
commanded at Marathon (40) BC} 
afterwards condemned for treston, and 
ded in prison 
males, Je (1008-74), great Eng poet, 


Mino. da Fresola (1400-86), It sculptor, 
a whoee best productions were ths. 
le putt im the eathedeal of Prato, 

the monument of Paut If 1 ths 


Vie 
Gilhert Eliot, Ast Bari of (1761- 
1814) satesman and lwyor 
entered. Pal (1774) became Viceroy of 
Commen 1704), while “Governor Geuacal 
of Indus (1807-14) conquered tho Tale 
ot Ereace and Java 
Manto, Gilbert John, 4th Barl of (184-1914), 


MIRABEAU 


held many fugh sdmunstrative off 
including ‘that of Governor-General 
Canada (1896-1904) and Vieeroy of 


etd, a eno (oaort, Gabriel 
“Seat Se eto 
opening of the Revolution bet took 


a 





a leading part in the proce of the 
Constituent, Avemnbiy tus : 
the Vicomte("Bastel “Sbrabeau "), 


war a reactionary Royalist and « violent 
‘opponent of the reforms which Gabriel 
trove to bring about 


Sr Thomas Lit a7se— 

1865), Brit eaplorer of the interior of 
MibckgteHsdens, Frederick Abert (born 
1882), Eng‘ explorer, carried _ out 


explorations n Central Amer and deep- 
sea research m Carsbbean Gea and 
Ponds Ocean, with Dr Genn ducovered 


wonderful 
‘Mary a i (1786-1856), Ene 
‘novelist and est known 3 





the author of Our Village” 
Mitford, Willam (1744-1827), one, 
‘torlan author at “ History ‘of Greece ” 


irinies (Lupator) (181-88 2), K 
Be), Kim 
ot Ponta, ealled tho Grane, eas 


gxth of the name, and succeeded his 
father (Buergotes) m 12080 ordered a 
general massacre of the Romane after 
‘bu capture of Bithy ma and Phrygia was 
ager ef eleated by Pompey, and ordered 


‘um 
mice ce a diBt4-1909}, Poh 
ens, first attracted attention by her 


an Adrwnna Leroverrar at 

ne (Ca iiterwarda achieved anc 
coag 10 America and 1a London 

Mofint, Robert (1795-1883), beot_ mus- 
monary working some tyme a» 4 
gardener was ordained in 1816, and wont 
out to Africa, where he was a Tissioniry 
for tweotvithnce years, & colleague ot 


yingatowe, 
sear bro a Arabian propbet, 
Comte de (1780— 
rm » Promuer tiede-a 
‘Stewart (1639— 
novelist and writer of storie. 
hs oom ” (1870) 


Foquelm) (1622- 

Melon, Miguel (1010-97). bp. theologian 
loader Hosdet of tte Quietut wovemeat s wnote 
oll 


tual Guide” 
imbolas, Comte (1758-1850) 

Statesman, Minuter of Finance 
1806-15) 

Maltee, Hulooth Raz!, Count von. (1800- 
91), Ger strategut ” born m Mechien 
‘borg , planned the campaigns whieh ted 
to the overthrow of Lr aud the unifica- 


ton of Ger 
‘om: ‘Theodor (1817-1908), Ger _tir- 
gen hat obied works are by Bi 


Pome sad Harty “nbebitantr 
mete tlt (332-387), mother of Saint 


won George (1608-70), i general 
was Sane ‘Teuteuant in Bout » but 
Yooh, the el Testormg Clie 
{itor wich Wo rooelvod tne dokedom 
Pe 649-86, 
‘Eng pretender , natural son of Charles 
Bi nuded ry a sebelon, won defeated at 


Meares Yaris’ (751-1053), Sth Pree of 
juries 
the USA , origuater “ Monros 


doctrine “ 
Menings, Joba Lord rf (Guod 347 1472), 
brother of Warwicl 


tron the bate of Henhaun in dee, Tutt bul 
deserted the Yorlasts in 1470, and was 
dnlled ot Bornet 1472) 
{2960-1762}, 
‘tnoenla: 


meets iter , luced 
tion into 
Montaigne, Miebel Kyquem, do (1539-02), 








18: Fe Fr Wrenn 
3921), 
for 


Bri 
ldre 
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He, niter 5 bie tamnpas “ Leways” were 
frat, pubbahed (1580) 
te Saint Véran, Louis Joumnb, 
‘Marquis de (2712-50), Fr. general, 
sind teased oy Woe. at Quebeo (1750), 
an wounder 
rule, Charla ds Sentndat, Baron de 





(2680-1755), Esa + ius chief 

‘work was “ L'Eepnit des Lobe“ (174 
Claudia (aes 1 com- 

oe, fe 


Mapierama I (died 1471), Autor Emperor of 
Tavira been the eiacout 





=e 7m femme (1765-99) 
and Jory hel 70-3810) Be, 


makers, mventors of 


Bis balloon CUnR3) 228, 936, 928. 

de (dud 1574), 
sal fod Weary 11'of Fr ma tous: 
nal 





ment 
we Gharies Tristan, Marquis 
qissaiten, Br soldier ‘ accompanxd 


wmres Helena tohim Napokon 
fed notes on he cer 


Sam, Merge of 
Mere oy Toe Jacobite generil jofned 
fhe Covenanters, but, afterwards b= 
came & zealous Rovalat wns defeated 
by Levho at Piuphangh In 1645, and 
cur years Inter was enecnted 


1852), Ir writer, 
‘Dubbia ’ chiet among 


siz), 
Melodies,” “Sacred Gongs, 


Bart of (1380- 
natural goo ot 


Ed 


eecred Dramas” 


7. 
states 

See igen Gis Be 

on 

‘Chancellor , committed to the 

‘Tower in '1834 for refusing to take the 

cath of supremacy, and excruted on a 

barge of treason,” Utopia "ss the mowt 
Morwag,, Sean Vator °(1709-1813), 
ig . = 

‘victories at Bu 
took 
ly ‘wounded at 


1800), and 
Haney {dird_ 168), Welah 
‘the ‘colonies 


came 
‘Wolkey, 


Rag, t 
Teta wehued Gamers + Rawonl 
‘and wrote many popular 
Joba Morley, Vir. 

stetiecays ban senman sue 
‘amon; other pub 


1559 


MURAT 


hestioms, the Dertmohily Renew and 
the Pal Wait Gosete entered” Font 
1583) Bee for lieland (1886 and 1892- 
BS). er for Indla, (100% 10) Lara 
the Council (1910-14) his 
orks, Salads Edimund Burke,” “ Yol- 
tare.” “* Rousseau” * Diderot," * On 
Compromise,” and " Life of Gladstone 
Morley, Samal (1800-88), Brit 
throput, hesd of a great te: 
pete, LU charty was munifvent 
da (1549-1625), Fr states- 
— ly huown a the Hoguenot 


whe Francis, Orpam, (1810-09), Bat 
aataralat outhor of Brith 
Turds,"" ete 


Morris, ' Gouvernsar eran Amer 








cons 


statesman was or drattars 
of the federal constitution ‘een 
Morris, Sir Lewin (1883-1907), W clah poot 


born m Carmarthen by ctuef works 3 ara 
“The Epic of Hades” (1876-77) 
& Daman in. Mouoloute ” (1878), °" Tho 
Ode of Lato * (1880) thr child’ of the 
Gothne rowsal’ tus tfluence resutted 
7a the beautifing of furniture wall 

c and otfier dovora- 
tions of the hoox 








Morne, Willian (1834-96) Ting and 
Socialist tus chief posias are “The Hitt 
and Death af Jason" (1867) aud‘ Phy 
arty Faevsino” (1000-70) 

Morrison, Arthur (bar . ne 
Bovelttt ie waths deal Jargely with the 


Jow luc of the Last Lind ot Loudon 
( Lucy ot Mean btreots” —' A Child 
3f the Jago" * Tho Dorrington, Deed ~ 
aa 
Mormecn, Robert (1782-1934) Brit, mu 
sion ury , trina ted Tnble into Chineac 
Morse, Samus! Froiey Breese (1791-1872) 
Amir nvintur of tho clectry tlegr ipl, 


1098, 2. 
Morter, Eaouard Adolphe, Duke of Tre- 
‘Yuso (1768-1886), marshal ol Fr under 


Nai 
Morumen, Bast of Maren (1287- 
1330), ‘ive Wrourite of teattlth Wie 
Award Tl, whom he aeusted to over 
Shrow ber royal husband , was hangod at 


Merion, Jamoes Donates, Ath Bar of (dred 
. 

Tosi), boots statesman “exceated ay at 

eas “sceomplice 10 the murder ot 


Motley, John Lothrop (1814-77), Ate, 
bstonan. Us ambassador 
Bre vcisee-TO) arate’ Aso ‘ot the 
Dutch Republi * (1896), ete 
Motte, Madame de Ix, 17" ndventurens 
oullon, John Pletber, at Baron. (8(4— 
inteber, ron. 
1921)) Bnt JodWo abd serentist | born 
at Madey a judge of thy Appeal 
etore the World War bin vere 
Safty wes’ show dating the Struntte 
mm the production of hugh explouves 
Moun! ‘Baron 


-Stepbea, Stephen, 
(1820-1921), Anglo Canadian fancier 
with Lod’ strathcous rompleted the 
Canadinn Pacitic Kiy 187. 

Mozart, Woityang ‘Aaa, (1786-91), 
Austrian comporer, 1 

Maller, George (1805-28) Bast phase 
thiopist, born near Halberstadt , came 
to Lng in 1829, and founded the Bristol 


orphanage 

Mulowk, Dinah [Craik] (1820-87), Eng 
writer, daughter of @ clergymin of 
Stoke-on-Trent of * deh Hal 

et tonto 





jun, 
cut BO), 
Widaebauses, Kart a Baron 
‘you (1720-97), Ger soldlor, his ‘sdven- 
shed 1m bngtlah (1785) 


wisiaeg aba 


(2844-4900), Hungarian 
among ‘his 


toa carpenter 
suo a teat gue eine 
fore. a on 
Calvary (1884). aod “The Last 
Moments of osart ” (1886) 
Manro, Bir Thomas (1761-1827), Unt. 
soldier ywernor of Madras (1610-2' 
sucpeaa 


“eethio ‘King of Nope. c1707 
Teub), Fr solder, eon of an munkeeper 
roared Napoleon’s ntir, Mane 
Ine, ravaded Sp. (1808), made Bing 
of Naples tor ty servis ' defeated by 





MURCHISON 


Austria he lost bis kingdom was taken 
Brusoner and rhot 
‘Murehwon, Sur Redensk Impey (1702 1871) 


Segt gcolomet, in 1830 published bis 
‘Silorian $ 
Murdoch, Wilham (1754 1899) Sit, em 


Bineer and amvcator 4008, 
millon ‘Barigleras" Easoben {101 82) 


$p_pamter 717 
Murray, David Ghnstie (1847 1907) Jog 
novelist wrote Joschiis Coat | Hy 
the Gato of the Lea spurs T ist 
weurzay Dads (1745 1926) Antor writer 
5 1826) Ante writ 
Manisha has nse Goaianear in 
gland 
Musmus (5th cent) Athomin port the 
‘Gramm (rian 


Mussel, Alfred de (1810 07) Lr writer 
luca Contes d Fsprune et d ttle 
1H80) Tea Nuits” (1Sdo-37) and 
miiny stories 
Mussolini, Bamto (horn 1883) It statos 
min ane of the founders of the 1 seit 
movement to countir  Rolshevivm 
Teevme Prime Muustir (1922) reccaved 
the Collar of the Armunciation (3 323) 
Musa Hito (18) 191.) Limperor of 
Taya teccnded. the’ thane. (1862) 
ibolished the feudit system and gave 
Ins country a purl uneut wry “constitu 


tion 
Edward (18%0 1904) Jang 
mcr Photogr phir ploncer of mov inst 
J tines invented thy soophraasso 
Myroa, (oth ant BC) Gh sculptor ‘118s, 


mides, Athemin generil detcated 
Im Corintheans at Miparn (457 BC) 
Damel (cerca 1,90 168.) Ticnush 
Torti nt pantcr niiny of whose works 
ite at Himpton Court 


N 


Nabs (dud 192 ne) tyrant af 5) 
‘ioited by Philopanicn: general of the 
Ache in Te 

Qustay (1834 85) Gcr eaplorer 
made "ent HSC Cxplaratyous in the 
Listen Sudan wich ho dcacsbed 
at Sahara und Sdddn (1870 29) 

Nadad (died 09% 8) Aang of iervd 
aueceided Jx10} oom (964 B¢ ) dalled by 


me DOSE a pal 
Mtr) tuky of Fema invaded Alan 
istan and Hindostin tek ‘Dall 
(1740) and was fin lly assigsinsted 

Nevins, Gnawa (.U./ 0) Bom poct 
hag nts of kav ¢pice on the sayt Pune 
wir romun 

‘Nana Carshne Obphant, Baroness (176¢— 
184) Scat writer Culler 
Horm Tindo theled nd She 
Lord o Cockpn ire dict best known 


sObKS, 
Mana 'gansb (born 1821") caused the 
mawicte ot the gatinou of Cannpore 
on Jun 9 1867 defeated by Have 
Joh and ied to Nepal 
Nanek, 01 Reauk (14 
the baht C1 
Punjab 
Nangit, Guillaume de (13th cont) Ir 
‘wor wrote 2 Tatin «hromcle 
Nani, Grovann Batista (1616-78) Tt 
writer ind diplomitnt wis twenty ve 
sei Veuctiim sabassidor vt Pars 
Nansen, Fraof (voin 1861) Norseman 
‘Xplorer th IoD» reached 66° 14 the 
farthest north rc iched_up to that tume 
Wanteual Robert (1630 7H), 17, eusraver 
‘ite reguded as one ai 
sronteat of ‘all time 
Raoroy, Dedadbar (1826-1917) Induo 
tic and mithenitiuan entered 
louse of Commons (1892) ‘the 
ding native of Indi to atti that hon 
our. he reneceented Central dana 
Napier, Sr Charles James (1742-1853) 
nf pineral qumed quat distinction 
20 India during the ¥ai tgainst bind 
Charles 


Kaper, fir Foha (2; 
apes ee a17ee- 1880) 
commanded 











1439) founder of 
lower) mative of the 





ad ae RE 
a 
and Baltic fleet (1864) ie 


Nageet, or Neper, Joha (1550-1617) Beot 
Tithenatcn imesnted logan 


n Bast (1808-82) 
nfiage Lond Chancoliar tite Cease 





teresta in Chums (1833) 


eS of Magtals, Robert, Baron (1810— 
"30 Bint gener! rendord Minsucnea 
‘services im Indian warfare commander 
Nepelooa. 1 (700 1821) emperor of th 
eon ™ 

tr 708 pants 


T 
‘Napoleon If (1811 32) of Rome, son 

‘of Napoleon I by Marie 
Napoleon, Til (1806-73), I mperor_of the 
r tlurd son of Lous Bonaparte 
elected to the Assembly (1848) became 
Trea of the Re] 
Lamperor of the 
‘Prus_ the resul 


tbc (2848) and finally 
F (1802) going to war 
ras his defeat and 
plore st Sedan ( ber 1 1870), 

jer which he wab and hved 
3m Jog ll bs death 288 65 


Tser79) ton ot Napoleon Tit 
hilled eral bs Gees wat me 
Neques, Joseph Alfred (1834 1016) Fr 
Dolitican “became secretary to the com 
Narbouna, Loum ‘Gomis’ de (1766-1818) 
a 
Tr colder and statesman side de camp 
arts, ewpe (horn 1476), Tt hast. 
onan 
Wwrot.a History of Llorence and 


yam Lr Strong (1881-1915) 
Bot Bete ea os ‘commanded the 
1872 76) 

(1763 1829) Brit piulolo 
“ont author of A Glowsry of Words 
Piraces tr of Mhrabethaa Athos 

arses (died 668’) 
served tude Mou eiapetor. gmperer Jus 
Lo ge redo gg og far ae, 
trom the 
pecans, ren ee ‘6 
iarvaes, Pamphila de century) 
feneral vommanded expedstion aganrt 


Corea 15.20) 
macraes, Ramo Mans (ano apes) ®p 


MiMitemen detente he 
Aton (1806) 
Kash, Jobn (1752 1535) archntect 
dsigned Bu , Desides 
directs nd buidioge in the West Lind 
of London 

Nash, Ruehard (1674-1762) Tea Nash 
Tetder of fashion at Bath where be was 
master of the ceremonies for fifty 

Meamyih, “Alexander “(1757 1840) 
artist“ founder of the Scot choo! ‘ot 

ndscape painting 

Nasaiyth, James (1808-00) Sot enginoer 
aaventid the slam bummer 
jaamyth, Patrek ot Peter (1787-1881) 
beot artist evamples of hu, landscapes 
‘ue in the Nation Gallery 





Nast, Thomas (1840 1902) “Amer carica 

tulmt born im London 

‘Neuntea, Sir Robert 
stateman and 
bate (1618) 


(cued 1680) Dag, 





Nearobus (4th century 3 ¢) Cretan naval 
commander under Alexander the Great 
Neaker, (1782-1804) kr states 


man of ‘birth Lg raed 
yeral (1777-81) made van 
x Stress eter 
etiam, Marthont (1620-78) Eag 
‘Noets, Fetar (1570-1651) Flemish vemuah painter 
"his eubjecta are 
Hee, a oma) 1619 Sas 


see ot a 
stored are ta the 
‘Neil, Jeunes Goeres (1810-5 be goer 


im the Indian 
Zuahsbad ena avenged’ tho mawscre 
‘of Cawnpore 

1560 


NICCOLINI 
Netion, Julian Adsaide (1850-60) Bnt 
her rendering 


of Shakespesrean characters 
wee Herat, Vieount (1758 1805), Brit 


jemours, Lous Philippe d’Orleans, Dus de 
ane 96) second son of King Loum 
mlppe left Ir m 1648 returned 
m 
Nennius, Welsh hutorian reputed xuthor of 
eohgttors, Brtomum” o ehrancle ox 
it the Trojan to 680. 


evading from ew 


died circa 24) Latin 
re ian ee (87-08) Bmperor 
ore, od na} 
pemreael he Chrvtaaee 
Nestor (aed ise) us monk te a 
hromicle whuch as the earliest work on 


fun history 
Nestea (ated 450) founded the sect of 
Nesebar (1639 84) Ger 
acelled in depicting costume fis tone, 
‘Theodore (died 1782) and Constantine 
eile, Hoary {iets 6a). ng schoter 
acl 
‘work in Lectures and Banys 
ie Balgeoee Gouna wae tats 
Literature and ‘Bcholassysp (1885) 
Neuhom, Baron Theodore vba (died 1766) 
‘eer adventurer crowned king of Cor 
wica (1730) but being unable to achieve 
a mdependince ume te Lng where 
ho was imprisoned for debt for some 
years 
Neumann, Karl Frrdnb (1796-1870) 
Ger. Onventalist wrote several hustorical 
works dealing with China 
Neville, George (died 1470) King prelate 
‘Warwick the Kingmaker 


rnter 





brotl 
was mado Buhop of Dacter when under 
a. and became Lord Chancellor (1469) 
Saronduh, ie Duke 

uae 


Reweastle, Willem 
(1s0d Vere), served, Gs 
geet Reballion 


Henry | Pelham- 

ot (stie6) Bint 
entered Dall (a8 Jord Tncoto) (1533) 

Bec for War and the Colomes (1852- 
54) co, for the Colones (1852 $4) 


Mawenate(-wnder-Leme), Thomas Pellam, 
Taos 1760)" Unt tatorman 








Fe ster (1754-66 and 1757~ 
Nempomen, ‘Thomas (1603-1720) 

Tee Beers aris tomy ee 
oer a ink 
ra, nag, 280), 


Fox porm which 1 annually wvatded. 

Newman, Edward (1801 70) Brit nati 
rahet "author Hutory of Brith 
Ferns (1845) and Hutorv of British 
Moths (1860) 

Newman, Franea Walbam (1805-97) Brit 
‘suthor brother of ‘ewman 
hus chief works ate The Soul its 
Sorrows and Aspirations’ (1849) 

Phasea of kaith (1890) snd 
Doctrinal and Practxial | (1858) 

Newman, John Heary, Gnrdinal (101-00) 
Bnt ‘theologian ‘snd cardinal tox 
orders (1824) "became vicar of St %, 
Orford (1828) recerved into the Rom’ 
Church (1845) founded the Brompton 
oratory (1800) created cardinal (1879) 
fs best known work = Apologia pro 


Vite Sua 
1851-1910) co 
born at Mat 


Newnes, Sse 
journabst end pul 
{ock Bath “founded a number of 
Periodirals and magennes an 
up pubbehing howe 
Newton, (1820-1907) “But soolo 
t ‘author of ‘The Zoology of Ancient 


MUFOpe 

‘Newton, Gilbert Stuart (1794-1835) painter 
tus =¥anch and the Gruette win the 
National Gallery 

Newiza, Be ane ese-t727), Eng 

Howton, ty Ban (ras 1607) Fog divine 
tmend of Cowper with nota gaan 

Newton, ‘Thamas (1704-89) Sng 

generat ng 
Toouine Busbep of nto! (ireland 
Dean of St Fouls 768) 

Neg, Musbel (2769-1815) marabat of Tp 
im the retreat from Moscow commanded 
the reargeard of the Grande Armee , 
led the ol @ of the Old Guard at Water” 
joo after which he was shot as a trator 

Miscelint, Giovanna Bathsta (176-1061), 


war 


NICEPHORUS 


It poet hbrarian aud sec_to the Flor 
Mgonborsa (188820) Bytantine hus 
me 
toriap eros bs of Constantinople 
‘Moegphoras ¥ (died 811) + Kom emperor 
a oe ne ireaty pith Charla 
magne verne real 
Gruckty \ was surprised and cau 1 bus 


camp by ths Bulgarians 
Mucephoess IL (12°60) & Rom emperor 
(963 69) recovered Cibcia 8: ant 
from the Saracens (963 69) 
murdered aa John éumuces 
‘Kupephorus 1078 31) E Rom em 


Or 8 id Michael VII dafeated 
jenmina but was deposed and became 


a monk 
Nwsron, Jean Precre (1685-1738) Fr 
‘wniter author of Mewoires pour servir 
2.1 Histone des Hommes Iiustres de la 
iblique des Lettres (forty four 
‘volumes! 
Nrshol, John Prmgle (1804-50)  Beot 
clergyman and astronomer author of 
‘Views of the Architocture of tho 
‘Heavens 
Nusholas I (1798 1855) ‘sar of Ruy 
succeeded Alexander I (1826) crushed 
‘the rung of the Poles (1830) ded during 
the Crunean war 
MuoholashI (1865 1018) Tsar of Rus (1804 
1917) following the Luropean war 
Was lorond to abdicate and in 1018 was 
assassinated together wi farm 
Bolahevists f 
Moot T (2841 1921) King of Monte 
0, euicceeded him uncl. im 1860 
and i was not until 1916 that be lost 
ins throne 
Moeholas I (died 867) Pope (858 87) 
am many conficts with the elie! bmliope 
cid much to etablish 


" 
mails ‘(died 1061), Pope elected im 


Memmgies TIT (ied 1250) Pope ected m 


bolas IV (died 1292) Pope elected 
Mettee) “achive athe aloramene “of 


mat 
Mrebolas V (1908 1455) Pope, elorted 
(447) the abdication of tho ants 
pope tyo veors latar brought to an end 
Giest Schima ‘an gmminout 
echolas and chief founder of the Vatican 

Hor Uy 
Mebols, Jobn (1747 1826) Eng printer 
ad editor” amociated with the Gente 
fans Magazine (1778 1826) and pud 
lished Literary Anocdotes of the 





ee, Ds 
enals, Gough ng 
entiquary edited the MEN ® 


Magazine (1851, 56) 

Mosholson, Joho (1821 $7) Brit soldier 
‘durmg the Indian Mutiny disurmed the 
Sepoys at Peshawar wis mortally 
wounded at the siege of Detht 908 

Mol, Brakine (1825 1908) Brit artist 
Tived much in Ire scenes from which 
country form movt of tus subjocta 

Misolas, Otto (1810-49) Ger composer 
us inost fatnous opera m the Merry 
Wuses of Wendeor 

Misolas, Sir Nioholas Hares (1700 1948) 
‘Eng antiguary author ot History of 
the Ordors af Kaighthood 

fmol, Sx William Robertson 
1928) “Beat 
Dorn anal hare 
Britsh Weekly (1880) aud edited it 
for many yeary author of A Book 
mann Letters * (1913) eto 

Must, Jeen (1580 1600) Tr diplomat 
‘when ambessadot to Port brought Deck 
the tobacco plant (1560), which was called 

Rerba wootians, hum 
Moehubr, Onesien, (1729-1815) Gor trav 
jor goowrs ‘Damsh expedition 
fou arabe (iféi-e2) pabishg a2 
account of “i 1m Description of 

Arab ang | zraves m Arata, 
Ger Hustonan sud piilolgat author of 
® Roman lustory sn epoch making work 
™m this branch of Rteratare 

Mel, Adolphe (1802 69) marshal of 1: 


trovted ‘the mege of oebastopo! (1804 
war (50) OD). © 


5) Minister 
Mumeowns, Joban Uran (1757 1811) 
Posh stateaman and writer hu clust 


work 19 Hustorical Ballads * 
a7 


‘Adren Maunes, Due de (1678- 
vaarsbal” commanded a 


Nobel, Alfred Berabard (1883 96) Swe tish 
mia. founder 


ot Ne prices: 

Noble, Mark (1784 1! Brt divine wd 
‘qntiqaary ‘History of the 
College of Arma ote 

Nodlar, Charles (1760 184i) Fr writer 
among his best works are Te Koi de 

1 ied way i ie 

Brit divine left the Church of La, 
toon after the Gorbsm decison (1848) 

Nolan, apiaus ‘Laws Edward (1817 54) 

u ‘Brit soldier killed vt Balvelava (1854) 


‘bm bast of Goldsmith wm 
Neodt, (1647 1725) _Duteh jurt 
rector and professor of law of Leydon 
Nordberg, Georg (1677 1741) — bwedish 

Instorian accompanied Chaites 11 
an hue campaigns 45 eheplain ‘ 
ale of Charles Nil 
Nordemskuolé, Mls Adolf Enk, Baron (1832 
1901) Brnmah eaplorer "made e\pedi 
tions to 5] (1861 and 186%) 


pled NE pissago (1878 80) 
‘wrote he Vayes. of ihe Pee Round 


Aus tnd 1881) 
Nondwe Laias Horton (1860 1014) Amn r 


‘operatic. unger scquired  Teput tion 
by her rendering of Marguerite in #1 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, ra Duke ol 
(1473 1503) Eng soldier — rendarcd 
great servies to ‘Hooty VEIE wa sol 
Germ Fr and Scot,” supprewed the 

Pugrimage of Grice (bo3” 38) 
Kermaaty, Constantine ‘Marqass of 
863) Brit statesmin Colomal 
bee | (1839) Home Soc (1819 40) 
ambassador at Paris ges 54) ou 
we ae en (hued 1759) Seve Rds 
ocr, 
‘served under Rasect 








ie Reoke: and bir 

¥ 

wert Fe Lord (1782 1792) Dnt 
statesman Prime Minister (1770 82) 
Decams 2nd Larl of Guildford (1790) 


lorthbrock, Francis Laré (1705 
bate iaveamaan Chancellor of th. 


‘achequer (1859 $1} Lint Lord of the 
Adi 1849 


int 

‘East "of, {1826 1904) “Gov Gen of 
Indie (1 

ertualtl Alfred Ghazies Harm 

‘worth, Viscount (1807 1922) Brit, jour 

maint end newspaper 1) Thar ne 

Mist abu cle ‘watchmaker 


Meee) Lag sole acunguh 
eta in the wars of bdward Ill 
received hus title from Richard Ii 

weristi ieee), Sate Eagar 
(Stes Nera “Bamordsiare as «Con 


ODOACER 


servative (1641-78) Pres of the Board 
of Trade (1874-78 created a peer (1878) 
Nets, qounh Clark, (108-1878) Amer 
ndlowst and phynoan 

‘Nets, er William (1762-1815) Brit general 
defended Kandahar (1842) * routed 
the Afghans at Gharm (1842) resident 

at Luchuow (1842 43) 
name of Frieinch 


Noval (1772 1801) 
ron Uardenburg, bur "post and philo 


Novello, Ymeent (2781-1861) Bet muncal 
composer and publisher 

Naber Pashs ‘808. Loe statesman 
Moauter of Public orka (1864) of 
Pasate Afar (1807) Prime Virmster 

Numenanus, Mareus Anroisus (died 264) 
Hom ewperor reigned eight months 

Kae ee, Gaspar (1634-1908) 8; 
ost called the "Ceanyron of Spain 


°o 


Ontes, Lawrence Edward Grave (1880-1012) 
‘Brit_soldier ‘nd pol explorer 16 
Ontes, Trias (1600 170) kag conspirator 
mm 1677 became 4 Hom Lith but aftet 
wards recanted nd pretonded ho hid 
ducovered a popish plot in conve 
uence of his rupreacutations, Lord 
txflord and others were exc tad 
Oberlin, Jeremuas Jakob (1742 1806), 
virun pinlotomet edi ons 
Gasar Horace Ovid and Tutus 
(0740 1526) 
Tuehursa 
4c la Roche 
y 


Deen ultra echomes wore espXci 
Fitness Wilkaro (born 1832) Te. ats 
"i orm 2) Ir Nation 
Bist sad Jourmatine entered Parl sie 





coding, 








dam South (1903 64) ir 
Politician formed the | \oung ireland 
Buty tm 1847 foundod thy Conuacra 


Oceamm, Wilham of (and ¢zrea 1349) J 0. 
Schoolimin wrote — Disputatio super 
Potestite Vcclsisstica amd Summa 
Yotius Log ce 
uns, Bernardino (1187 1064) It ro 

former prbishtd  Tnedich ete 


Octtetlony, ‘Bir David (1704 18.2) “Bat 

med aetndcd bus aginst Holker 
1804) 

Oakity,frpen (1078 1720) 1 ng divin ant 


Onient ist his chic wok iba Hastory 
of the Sarscuns (1718) 
© Connel, Damel (177) 1847) Ir poh 
titan “hi agitation for Temoving tiie 
Pohtical disabrhteey of the Rous ¢ ath 
Culminsted im 1829 when the Cathohe 
Faimibon But wes pared a, 
Ghutwé, lender entered Part (1852) 
(dited the Aorthern Siar 
O’Gounor, Thomas Pewer (born 1848) It 
Nationalist and journihst born at 
Athionc entered’ Part au 18H0 4 
Prolihe writor ta newspapers and por! 
oicats 
Osteria (ded 11 BC) daughter of Gaius 
‘Ouiavits and suster of Aujustia 
O'Carry, Eugene (3796 1562) Ir antiquary 
abhshcd works on fix Manners atid 
ustomts of the Anuient Insh 
Odenathus (dvd 267) King, of Palmyra 
expelicd bapor King of Peruse from 
Syria and protuumod himself king 
wards invaded Persie aod captured 
Odeveare, Soomph Dens (1706, 1830) 
an “chief works srt 
=he Peace of Utrecht and = Ihv 
Battle of Nieuport 
Ode, Seumt (879 243) Abbot of Clugny 
bis syetem of monastic discoplme Was 
adopted generalls on the Continont 
Odo, Saunt (born 958) was appointed Arch 
Bishop et Ganterbary by Bdmund i 
4 


O40 42 Contewille (1032 97) hall brother 
of Witham E attr the Coujuest was 
granted the euldom of Rent 

Odoasar (died 493) King af the, Herult 
Tuled It an patrrsan under the bast 
ern kmperor, Zeno overthrown snd 











O'DONNELL 

executed by Theodorte King of the 
‘Oxtrogotha 
O'Doanall, Leopeldo, Duke af Tetuan (1609 
87) 5) eT and pobticiin of Tr 
deacent Unson Jiberut F renner (1856) 


O'Donovan, Sebn (1900-61) Ir acholar 
‘rote mich sea aty on ir hustory 
ind Tr historic 3) 

ehannes (128. 2531), Ger 

Feformer real name Husgen (Hews 

whan) took a leadmg y itt mm cs 

tabbshing the Reformstion 11 Switrer 


lind 

ihlensohlager, Adam Gottlob {1779 18%0) 
Dau pot smong ma works are 
the ate pou Aladdin = and 
* Haken Jarl Palnatoke and other 


tragedies 

Oorstad, Hans Christan (177" 185%) Din 
man of Sciunce ls great discovery was 
‘the power of an ¢lecurie enrrunt upon + 
mignet from wht h the sien of 
ok tro magnetism has boen developed 

Offenbach, Jacques (1419 #0) Ger com 
Peare FOron ) wish parcnts at Celene 
Compowd winy ¢yeris racludimg “OZ 
BLO aur Fifer (188) Mateme Fmart 


« 
Ogilby John (1600 76) Scot elf ¢ lucite? 
wut transivted Val dxep and 
Hone 
James Edward (1696 1785) 
ng opCneral om 1133 fottuded the 
colony of Gor “Amer which io 
DIM d after Grore I 
George Simon (1787 1244) Ger 
duwovred Obama law of 


(1761 1834) Ger 
Ln Judganent of Firm ot 





sculptor 
Blunich wx tin apeeuuen of hu irt 

Ohmet, {1848 1918) Fr novelet 
Worn ID Paris wuthor of “Scrae Paninc 


(1881) Hc Mutre de forges (188.) 


atc 

Ojeda, Alonso de (horn crea 1461) 4p 
BaviKator —Compimion of Columt us mm 
Jus Second yoy ke (1403) diveovered 

Vencsurh 
O'Keetie, Jobn (1747-1833) Ir waiter and 
Miter” wrote JR Agre We Strprae 
Wild Out and otter live 
‘or Ovkenfuss Loren (1779 1851) 
Ger wnturdist in 140. published uy 
Sheth ok a system of Nataral Bul 
ovophy —contaiming the germ of hie 
theory of growth by a reyutition ot 


ally 
lal 1, Trymxveesda (died 1000) hing of 
‘Ror wy joint dswosn hin of Denmark 
im bis puvasion of 2g (S34) ¢ ame to 
Germs with | thelted and wes baptiztd 
Dy ith "Avcii sshop of Cauterbuty 
Olaf TE (aucd 1030) Ky, of Norway the 
but pitrou Sunt at Noreay 
Weine hile 1W LOIS dwt his Pau 
supprissed the. \abins snd extablinhed 
Gist iaity in Norway 
Olaviées, Publo Antonio Sosb (1725-1803) 
Count’ of Itlos planted and colonized 
the Duttu seqon ot blerra Morena 
‘Hecarah Wilhslm Matihms (1758- 
Tedd) GU astronomer _ducovertd the 
plances 1 ints (180.) and Vesta (1807) 
Aud im wis the comet which bears bi 
mane 
Olésaitle, fur Join, Lerd Cobtam, kag 
MP HATT coptaned ned henge’ “ergal 
Br HAT coptured aud lange 
of Bhukeayarc s Tastst 
Oldham, Joba (1801-83) | 3ng sstincal 
Stott Pour Suures upon the 
suits ind Pindar. Odes aud 
Ma tusated Juvenal 
«, Oldastzom, John (1673 1742) ug histonan 
Fon ee, am (1009 170K) 1 
: 0 antqess 
fest OMG Dubhiographer wrote: the rth 
a 
« 
Bn genet) 912) Prince of Rus _grevtly 
Mayer, Bor Ruvsan dominons 
a a uw 
commanded the (hie Kovernunnt after hes 
commanded the (hiya courted to Chr 








of ty Gk Chart 
Man Nes an ocey 88) Bot autho 
Font vo wro | Puet 
Namar Bir J Bart (190 wid other novels 
andge» rpecllor OF ea ang aon 
18 books are 


He 
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ag 
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43 
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r Antone 
‘traveller 
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ot 
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award Piuliye (born 1866) 
of dramatic ‘nensationa] 


novels 

tho Muchict Maker 
Tautor "The Great Impersonation 
a 


Oppu (died crea 200) Gk poet born mn 


‘Une Mysterious Mr bebin 
‘The Double 


‘Calica wrote 


fehing 

Orange, House of, princely who were 
sovcragns of Oring (8 Lr) Wilkam 
I the vilent (1584-86) som of Wit 
ham Count of Nissan founded the 
ropublio of the Netherlands (1579) 
‘of which he was clectud the first stadt 
holder he was sssessnated at Delft 
‘Maunice of Awan (2667 1625) 2nd son 
of th, pruceding Waa one of the mort 
abiltul strateyists of the vgo and on 
ablid the Dutch to mauntam their inde 
dene Rrederck Henn of Nassau 
1584-1647) brother of the preceding 
‘whom be suoweded m 1626 he earned 
on the war against Sp with snccsss 

Wilhem It (1626-60) son of the 

ceding whom he eucceeded in If 
daughter of Charice I of 
Eng Walbam M1" see Wilbam IIL of 
bong Jona Walia Bro (1687-2710) 
became Frinee of Orange on the 4 


8 poem on 


of Wallsam LIZ im 1702 hom 
self against the br William Charics 
‘Henry (1711-61) aon of the 
oy > Wes stedtholder in 
a 7 * 
Lt a a m the areh ‘or 
orenarasoa, Se Wess a 
1910) Brt peunter Cues 
of the bwords (1877), Voltaire at 


ORSINI 


the Duc do Sally « (1888) | Manaxe do 
Conrenrnce (1886) ete 
Brit novelist 


and plywngit of Huugansn bth 
among her best known works are The 
Scarlet = Prmpernel The Elusive 
Pimpernel und I will Repiy ” 
Ordaroun Vitals (1075 1143) Lng chron 
veer born neat Shrewsbury his His 
torm Eoclesiastica * cludes » valonble 
lustory of his own tames: 
(died 1650) Sp trav 
eller =m 1540 41 followed the river 
‘Maranon to its mouth and named it the 
Awsron 


Orel, Johann Kasper von (1787-1040), 
wise classical scholar hus chet worl 
are hun editions of Horace (1837 28) 
‘Tacitus (1846 48) and Cicero (1826 88) 

Orestes (died 476) Pannomen 
mm 478 after he had deposed Julrus 
Repos be set up hus son Romulus 
‘Augustalus ea emperor Odoscer put 

Orla; Maitinra (1787 1888) 8p pb: 

ma ip physician 
‘and chemet im Wonorce he wrol, 
8 Freatase on Pomons (1813) 

Ongea (185 264) Christian ather born 
ae Alexandria ordained prosbyter at 
Gueares m 228 fled to Cappadous to 
avoid persecution (235) was imprisoned 
and tortured snd died at 'T 

Orleans, Duke of, title borne by thres Imes 
OL Tr prices ' the first line mcladed the 
following Lous (1472 1407) nd gon of 
Charles V of Fr Charlos Vf hav 
Jost his reagon two parties arose heade 
Tespectively by Tous and John Dake 
of Bur.andy Loum was murdered by 
bs nval mau (1301, 1466) so ot 

2 waa taken prisonor 
A Apmcomt (ais) Loon atl the 
Camm Joan apt 1608 60) gourgor 

eam younger 
son of Henry 1 tnd brother SC howe 
RIM The fhurd lune mduded Phil 
(640 1701) 2nd son of Lows ET 
oC dr pe (1674 1728) non of 
the preceding became regent ou the 
death of Lotim ATV (1°15) hu non, 

Lows (1703 52)" who relired to the 

abbey of bt Genevieve Louse Phihppe 

1726 88) son of the preceding fous 

© 


hihppe Joseph (1747 93) son of 
Preceding’ ad ds 


Jemocratic views 
und after the Revolut on voted for the 
death of the kang 1m 1799 he wre 


mullotned his pon Lous Philppo 


of 
ang of tho Fr 
Orleans, Ferézsand Lows, Duke of 
2410 42) eldest son of Lowa Philipps 
Gurtanguished himwelt at tho wags, of 
iutwerp and also m wo 
Sen" the Coma, ‘de fara and the 
Duc de Chartres 
Orieens, Loum Phitops Robert, Duke of 
(born' 1962) eldest son of the Comte de 
2s tho Legitimate claimant to the 
Onob, Grogery (1734-88) 
of, uu courtier 
Planted tho rr olubon npetast Peter Tt, 
waned the rev olution it 
ytinch placed, ber on the throne (1764) 
hus brother Alex (1706-1808), was the 
murderer of Peter LIT Alex Feodaro- 
wich (178” 1861) nephew of Grogory 
Rus at the 
Orme, Robert (1728 1801) Induwn ad 
mamstrator and wpher author 
of a History of the ‘Transee, 
Oranande, deen Buber, Duke of (1610 68) 
‘Eng peer and Yorkut soldier, followed 
Charles 11 1 ux exile was Lord Laut 
of Ireland (1043-47 and 166i-28) 
Balthamr (ded 1087), Sp Jow, 
8 at alamance ; 





qreatest_ modern portrait pais 
elected BA (1919) frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy his Le Chef 
del Hétel Chatham Pare (1921) and 
The Lord (tuef Justice of Ireland 
(1928) ‘being notable oxhitite 


Ormm, Fehes (1819 58), It revolutantst , 


m Jenusry 1358 ‘he attem 


Mmannsto! Nepaieon fil by Cuowing 


ORTELIUS 


Dombs under hu carriage, for which he 
was executed 
ig, Abrahams (2617-00) ie 
eoetapher to Phuip fot 
organ de deb (1717-88) Rng ‘Roncoatormst 
divine | wrote “Memora of Dr Dod 
dridge" ote 
Osborn, Sherard (1822-76), Brit admiral 
‘wrote aevera! Dooks of 
Lard ydney Godolphin (1808-80), 


‘philant ‘was rector of Dar- 
Dorset (1841-75), mad: st 
pe ee 


agnouitural poor 
Owar'T Greeniteoy tng of Sweden , 
succeeded his father, hie SIV ts 


Osear I (1829-1907), King af Sweden 
succeeded Ins brother, Charles XV, 1 
1872, oear the end of his reign Norway 
separated from Sweden (1905) 

(ote (1498-1652), Ger re- 
former became of theology at 

Oumsn ‘oF Othmam (1258-1326), founder of 

‘ieee 

" angdom con 


Ottoman 
{tine and founded » 
a5 meaya, Fhrygie ‘and the 
ona “Ab (i Case 1000, called ome 

commanded the mur; 
th yebeluon exeatod by the Mahdi, wach 
began m 1881, defeated and lulled 

(1900) 

rae 


evs aparast the Bus (UST?) 
Oemund, aunt (died 1000), Norman eccle 
, aecompanied Wilbam I to hog 

‘Stcame Binbopoot Sslusbury, the cathedral 


gf wich was inc: under his direc 
ot entered 
na in (623 wad Speaker (1857-72), 


Zened fa the er 


eNO 80), Auer outiees weote 
qoren, 2 the Nueteonth 
omer, pan Bother, Kes} of (1648-80), 
Brit’ sailor 


son 
‘Ormond ‘cultnguhed “womell et wea 
cruises she, Date 
‘Aaron (i865 
upll of Hal ond 
and 
hus brother, Isas 


‘hemprande 
Tho Fish Market, ig 


tang Hi 
(1621-48), Y aeisaed 
to the name’ school i 


Oswald, Sent (605-42), King of North- 
umbrus , “detated Cadwalion, hing of 
‘Wales alain sm battle by Pends, hing 
of Mercia 
Owe (1816-67), on of Ludwig IT, king of 
‘Bavaria was chosen King of Groeoe in 
1838, 1m 186% ho was forced to retire to 
oe, a 
ineun descent med em 
Gr Se oa ee 
defeated by Vitellius at Bebrecum, and 
committed ovens 


on rte foung (1772-1636) | Ene 
“The ct ot 
Ota T Girt, Holy Rom, Bmperer 
son of Henry the 

Fowler ‘was chosen king of Gai in 930 
im 082, after routing the Hungarians, 
waa crowned emperor at Rome ex- 


tended hm dominion over nearly the 
of It, and re-estal ‘the 


pire 
) Holy Eom Emperor, 
“ea aoe Doe 
Serer Seay ¢ aces 
coe te oso a ‘fom perce 
at receding iJ ‘was crowned at 
Some, 12 30 


Otte IV (1174-1218), Holy Rom Emperor , 
moa of Henry the Ton ‘Duke of bacony | 
‘was crowned st Rome (1209) but im 
1212 Hredeuseh TW was chosen im his 


Ciena 1 (died 1278) hing of Sohemis 


ster of 
ede iS coeaets ia eet 
these 





SErnieries to Hindolps et apes 





portrait painter: 

came BA (1881) among thoes who 

sat to tim ser. Charlee, Darwin, John 
‘and Cardinal Newman 





‘John (1569-1619) bog divine 
ahop of Lachficld in 1614, and 
of Norwich m 1619 wrote the sacra, 
montal part af tho Church Catechism 
Overheck, Johaun Friedneh (1780-1809), 
Ger rehmous artist bis emef works are 
‘Chrust 8 mm the Garden” (1836) 
at Hamburg and The Yinon of bt 
Trancis” (1840) at Asars. 
Overbury, Sor [Thomas (1581-1613), Ting 
gourtier and writer thrown into the 


Dury 6’ chet work 1 Ins acters 
rots <The Xemedy, of Love’ 


Ond ani Bast Es Reesor 
17), Bom poet 

tun = diod i 

x maior,” * Fst," ‘and Meteor 


‘Ov peda Pernanies, as 
as7e"1567), ees hs chief 
works a * "Genceal and Natural History 
of the West Indros “* im fifty books 

‘Owsc, Heary Ane), ‘Welsh clergyman, 
became vicar imonton in 1775, 
wrote * Observations on the Four 
Gospels,’ Critics Bacrs , or, an Intro- 

os Uae Rae Naahemug 

hed ‘before ‘the House of 


are, 
Owens Revert (07711856 
‘throput the founder 
‘Eng . to bys efforts maj 
fiat factory lepalenon, 


Bibae sckool 

Oxenford, John (1812- 
‘mae wrens ‘The Bie 
other 


‘Woh phitan- 
‘of, 7m i 
‘bo traced the 
£0 operative, 


the establuhment of 
fputnos and 





author end 
nov 

‘Lows’ “* Broken bhackies verse 
Be tk Amba Winds of the 
mr. ‘Axel, Count ere 


(1601-1 Faas 
Karl of (i 


1563 


PALGRAVE 


him Kaz! of Oxford and Mortimer, snd 
Lord High Treesurer, but finally’ dis- 
‘fussed him from Ina offices 

Asrurts, 


Oxtord and Aswusth, Henry Herbert 
‘ist Earl of (born 1652), Brit statesman 
Home Sec (1892-95), Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1905-8), Pame Mumster 
me ar re 
Oneta eres aceon iss 








‘Mathematiques, Cours dea Matho- 
matiques,” etc 
Oual, abe Ged 1743), Eng wnter, 
prey Lh ee epee 
Oxeroff, Visdisial  Alexnndroveh (Lzz0— 
ais), Rus », wrote h Did 
and ‘tragedies, some 
yricat poems 
rw 


a rey Qoora, 499,76, It 
ind ‘Gh “uid by ium ia in ‘the National 


Postado, Visdime da (bora 1818), 1s, 
planut * esteemed expecially sa an o\- 
paboamnt of Chopin and Beethoven 

mus, Maren (2207-180 xc), Bom 
= Bnd painter, much eatoemed by 
‘cero 


Jex (born 1850), Poloh 


Pear anton) 
Palin, Juan de (Libt1oat). Bp eoidver 
pitta death by Charles V for having 
headed o comtitutional movement 1n 
parm 
Paganims, Masolo (1784-1840) Tt, violinist, 
A Bt Genoa his performance on & 
aingte’etuiug abd, hur zivaterioun ‘pervone 
ality eroxted for hum a world wide repu- 
ron 
Page, Walls Himes (1866-1018), Amer 
Scholar and editor, ambassador to Gt 
Bnt (1013 18) 


to, Pierre Mar, Yosemite de (1768-08), 
Jn herqutlon's ox: 
and afterwards 


‘navigator bail 
tion to the > 
Retin to ey 





ee btahed” Peat on 
. ry bi 
alts of"the ‘se of the’ Microsroy 


(sez), Lecture on. Surgical Path 
ology,” and other works — recerved a 


oo ary ern! 1a Eng humorous 






‘author and ournalist’, worky include 
Th a Canadion Canoe’ * Another 
womans Love Letters," Luxe,” 
On," ud ‘The Problem 


ctu 
Paine, Thomas (1737-1800) Eng writer 
went to Amer by adviec of Lrankia in 
1774, and soo afterwards publiuhed 
ius pamphlet Common Scnso” , waa 
Frosccuted fox is) Harhts of Mai om 
702 “Age of Beason" 
between 1702 uni i786) he died an 
Rew York 
Poul (born 1863), kr staterman , 
‘Premiar of Fr (191? and 1925) 
Pausello, Giovanni (1741-1816) It mumeal 
composer of the Neapolitan school , 
as cluct opera, was Nine 
Palesky, Prone (1796-1670), Doheruan tis, 
author of “ihe History 
Sobems * (2098-87) 
Tout Se, (1780-1847), Bp 
gon , successfully defended 
the Jr (1808), but was ob 
to surrender after  sevsnd tego 
lk Koown so Antewo 
Maia Fags ({600"70) 10 scholar» waa 
Mio death af Rowe by the Laquisition 
‘Govan Cartes 
04), ft mmwsan, hus chict works were 
sactod, the Mass of Pope Marcellus being 
Palgrave, 80" Fracan (1788-1960, og 
hastorsan, of Jewish <xtractaon, " 
Kaight.d’ for hus historical wor! 
cleat of witch wore the Riss 20 Free 


the “Lagi Commonwealth 
ae  Siutary ‘Normandy and Eng- 


poet and critic, son of nc meenon ts 





PALGRAVE 
chief works are Iyrical Pooms (1671) 
and the compation eet iden 


‘Treasu: 
Tiina’ Gierd (1826 86) Fog 
Rplomatit and Arabic scholat son of 
Sur Francia Palgrave hus chief work 15 
‘Narritive of a Year» Journey through 
Centzal and astern Arabis, 
‘Bernard (circa 1510 90) Fr potter 
‘and enameller made the waro which 1s 
known by his mame 
Palladvo, Andrea (1518 80) It architect 
rebuilt the Palarro della Razione st 





‘Vieenr) ab It the churches of St 
paligyiaus terse, Cardi (1007 69) Tt 
vaio 
writer withor of Istaria del Conako 
di Trento 
Palm, Jobano {100-3000 
booksclc of Nurn! ra arbsteary 


srrcst and eaccution by order of spo 

Icon on a charge of aelling the pamp! 
‘Cermany m her Decpest Humlistion 
did niuch to kindle the war of Liberation 

Palma Zaeapo (dved evrea 1528) It, painter 
dala “I Vecehio ha Annuano det 
Tistore ts m the Louvre hi grent 
nephew of the sume nume (died 1628) 15 
knowns Tl (1ovine 

Palmer Charles Ferrars (born 1819) Ing 
antiquary— lathor of History of the 
Jown aud Castle of Tamworth " jomned 
the Domme iy (1853) and ished 
nevoral works relating to the order 

, Edward (as0 82) Pog 

cHantaint uithor of Griontal Mystic 


um ote 
Palmerston, John Temple Sri Vu- 
eount (i784 1h65) Brit sinterman 
Yorn at Broadlands Himpshire en 
tard Purl (1807) held various offices 
becoming Tatst Lord of the ircisury in 
IH" which office he eld till 1837 “wie 
Agim Prenucr trom June 1809 tall tus 
Suh wee bancd in Woweumter 
y 
jer Lug, (1807 96) Ital metcor 
loaist Iv ame (1824) director of the 
‘Vewusiy Obstt va construct @ an 
acchomcter “a pluvionc ter 
sscsmic me fOL 

(rirea 190 104 ne) Athersan 
tingid wt Rome and heft 

hich Cuero 


aa Sur Anthony (707 1879) 
i, tubhoszapher, Dicame | Pemerpal 
Anaarlan Bribsh Museum trom 
326 7800 lrwving presiounly buen hecper 

14d 1 ook» for wearly 20 years 
Fesquale de’ (2"-6 1807) Corsican 
hevded the struggle for in 
Ttinlcnee guint. reno 
Papin, Dents ( 127) Le physics 
iat ‘ab acount of | machine he 

Ruluuventod called tho Now Digtater 

Papmunaus (14. 212) Rom jarnt of great 
‘was beheaded “by order of 


Pars Gorge, Rom Dero we tuce 

hctator (26 and ~ 

Pazacelsas, nrastaa | 1489 3540 
jwias ciopine —obtuned ogre vt rej 

tation from hus claim to hve discovered 

the elise ove and by some cures he 


effected 
Pardos, Jalis (1806 62) Ing writer hved 


ont tit in Conn satnople Sad 
shed The Ct; of ihe Bien ads} 

Pact, Abrese (1610 90) Er ‘E 
x ‘sargeon 
ibe surgeon to Henry Ii of Fr 
his sous as sfforded protection 
by Charley 14 durimg the massacre of 

bt Bartholomw 


Porm, 1720-90) Milanese poet 
wemble birt! tus chuaf works are 
T Girne asatire and Le Odi 





and a 






















Para, Gaston (1890 1003) ir phulologuat 
Worn st Avensy‘nutbor ‘ot? estore 
Fodhique de ‘Charlemagne "(1860)" and 
Pore, Lous Origans, Count of 
ay Pata 4 ortsy Aig Lows 
‘on the oth 


pe, was born vt Pan 
Ang. 187% the Count of Pari, recogmred 
the Count of Chambord as head of the 

Toyal house and on the death of the 
Intter m 168% Lows Phiippo was ac 

Anowledged aa bi nuccesscr i 1886 
he was eul @ from Fr 


Pash, Mango (1771 1606) Boot traveller 





(born 1802) Brit 
‘born m Canada 

His Peo] 
orld. 


Brit sailor 
fought s fetee but indecisive action with 
the Dutch off the Dogger Bank (1781) 
Jost his Lite at soe, 

Parker fr Hyde (1780 1907) Brit satlor 
wecond son ‘commanded 
the ex; nts the mm 1801 and 
gave the mgnal which Nelson did not 
ghey at the bombardment af Copen 

the Sty 


rae, deep (1830 1902) Eng Consre 
opened 
0874) pubhuhed 8 
of theological works 
Matthew (1604 75) Archbishop of 


the maue of 
The Bishop 4 Buble 

Parker Theodore (1810, 60) Amer moter 

cted by the Unitanans ho became 
Ieader of 2 society of freethinkers 

Parkes Sir Henry (1816 96) Austrahan 
statesman born m Warwickshire | wie 
Premer from 1872 75 mm 1877 from 
1878 83 and from 1887 91 

Francs (1828 98) Amer waiter 

‘born xt Boston wrote many books on 
‘American and Cansdisn Instory 

Parmenies Gk Cleatic plulosopher 
flourshed about 500 BC 

Parmenzo (died 330 BO) general of 
‘Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great _ was put to desth by the latter on 


Pumipane ye ‘Hassota (1508 10) 
Te pumter hiv na and ‘nal 


_ St John 6 now at om at tier 
Scdonna dolls Boot in Dresden 
Couey 
Parnell, Charles Stewart i 91) ar 
Pouticisy, catered publi ie tx momber 
‘Meith in 18" ‘became 
leader of the Iruah Party. ame continaed 
(0,1 the most Tromintat Inkose 10 
tice until “deaths be greatly am 
innced Gladstone mn bis Hom Relo for 


Female 
num 





Ireland policy wis more than ones 
arrcsted ind imprisoned 

‘Thomas, (1070 1718) Ie, post 

author of Tho Herm” and other 

Par Gathernoe (161-48) of Fng 

Oth wile of Henry VIIT became Queen 

(1:43) she survived Henry and in 


1547 married Lord 8cymour of Sudely 
‘the future eovcrewtus Ldward VI Mary 
and Tlnabeth owed much to her good 
mfiucnce 

Parr, Thomas (? 1483 1635) Eng. conten 
‘arin known a1 Old 8 said 
to hase Iyboured as a hustandman after 
sttarming his, 130th 3 ear 

Part ‘Walter (3841 1924) Eng 
Tunician for many years Master of 
the hangs Musick 

Parrasms (f cues 400) Gh painter com 


temporary with Bocra a 
“isis 1016) tng cous ‘whose chief 
and Ode 


wee or teas Day, 
cals $ 
‘Gr Wilkam ‘Edward (1790 1855) 
1m 1827 he attempted 
North Polo im @ sledge on 
‘account of thin yoy.ge with 
hat of others 1n the otal | Zouruals * 
Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon 1804) 
Bag engineer rmventor the ison 
{urbene ‘bow wood ia the largest steam 


Parsous, Hebert (1546 1610) ng Jesuit 
meee Sane bes ot 
Parton, (1822 91) Amer 
Born at a Rates taken fo Probes 
Amer when a ‘wrote Life and 
‘Times of Benji krankbn ete 
Bersard (born 1861) Knr 
arent” contributor for miny years to 
pr 
1623 
ream tee 10 0 alas 
invested genialating machine res ‘wrongly 
opposed the Jesmtx in his Lettres 


1864 


wee en 
to reach 


PEACOCK 


Provinclales ’ mus Penseoe being, 
paviished after his death 
Paskeniah, Iran Fedaronsh (1782 1666) 
3 ducted 
paige, tera 27) Poet 
war's fonder of the independent Liberal 


ty in the & 2 
sense ie et (1702-60) Fr 
optician: scthor C2 a treatwe on the 

Fra, Grea (1 798-1865) It erate 
9-186) It operatic 
ager of Jewish descent made her frat 
succssaral sppearance in 1820 
Pasteur, Leura Tons (1822-33), Fr chemut 834 
Pater, Walter (1839 04) Fog wnter pub 
uted "Fhe Renausanco. " Mariad tho 
Epicurean. 


1886) 
Patecson, Wien 8 (1658-1719) Beot 
financier 1199. 
(1ge— 
‘The 


Putmere, Coventry Kersey 
Sa). Eng Doct “his chiet wor 
Angel in the House and The Un 
known Eron 
Paton, Sir Joseph Noel (1821-1901) Soot 
‘artist born at Dunformline among his 
ctures are _ The Quarrel of Oberon and 
tana ‘The Heconcihation’ The 
Pursuit of Ploagure (1855) Dawn 
Luther at ¥rfurt (1801) and Raith 
PERSE GAN. pate sano 
patron, samt 
‘Ireland whither he came in 4d from 
Scotland where ho was born 
Pattevon, John Coleridge (1827 71) Eng 
‘miseonary ted Bishop of 
Nedanone i 18 1 ut ton yearn later was 
murdered by the natives 
Palty, Addon (863 1010) Anglo Jt 
operatic ager born wt Madrid for 
yearn the most renowned of 
voralste appeared at New York 
as Lucu m 1669 and at Covent Gardin 
mm 1861 1m that and other parts 10 1864 
sbe sang as Margherita ond m 1867 15 
Jubet ‘and subsequently took part in 
Sucosenve Hondel festivals and. 4p 
pabmared un Contunental «ties 
Pattmem, Mark (1818 64) Log scholar | an 
active unlve hiet 











Pak T1756 1801) Rmperor of Ruy ave 
geoded Catherine II in 1706” beoume 
deranged and was ovsasunated 

Paal, name of five Popes Paul I (died 
767) elected Pope of Romo ia 707 
Paul Ti (1417 71) was elected in 1464 
Printung was introduced at Rome, during 

pontificate Paul IIT eluted iio 
excommunicated Henry VIIL of Fang 
Paul IV (1476 1550) ‘elected in 166> 
opponed ane. Ly mut owas coerced 
mato by, the Dak of 
Paul vt Cisse 621) elected in 1 
‘waa a munificent patron of the tino arts 
—_ Samt (347 vic) Rom lady founded 
Bethiehom 


‘monastery of 
Peullag, Kisrke (1770 1860) Ammer 
qerote thee ie 100 Fire 
Mao and other npvelt 
Panky, Renbold (1883 82) Gor hustoran 





wrote Life of King 

Paulinus, Sant (died 644) relate 
Scotmpamed Bawa $0 Morthmabris sad 
converted him 


Paxton, Si Joseph (1803 65) Eng hort: 
culturut and architect designed. the 
Duilding for the ‘Eabibition “of 4851 
afterwards the Crystal Palace 

Payo,, James (183098) Eng, novelut 
‘Publuhed numerous novels among 
oe Gyfards or Giyte ss 

re 
The Luck of tho Derretla ote 
Payne, Jah, Howard (1702 3852) Amer 
‘and dramatin} com] 
Sumber of pooces un one of which the 
ar Homo Sweet Home — oosars 
Sea tht London Opere Gls (1886-27) 


(1795 1809) 
"peat pat extemal a mule toe 
creme tor the London poor 
founded and endowed many ustituions 
am the United states 


Pesonek, Gar Barnes (1810 90) | Anglo 
Tatind sedge cnet Suutsco x ths 


preme Coart of Caloutia 
Pessock, Thomas 1786-1866) ng 
noveliie and an oot nh ‘Hesdloug 


PEARS 


Posrt, Sux Edwm (1835-1919) Eng bar 
tater winle prectuung at the Con 
Stantinople Bat first called attention of 
the Britwh pabhe to ‘Bulgarian 
Pearwve, ter Breer ins ii 
), Eng 
Balevand bull up's ine pudtamene 
ci Up 8 
Bistness iso fousdcd ti6 Bouly is 
press (1900) ‘becaumng blind ideweat he 
oted he last years to & magnificent 
‘work having for és object the training of 
Dlinded soldiers m waefut trades 1nd 
handuratte 
John (asis-s6) 


Pearson, Eng divme 
Bushod (of Chester ap 


Lxpoution of 
amie 
art Batena_ (1856 1020) 4 
er ‘made several ex 
faoms to the ‘noth polar regions 
the 8th April "1000 Toached ‘the Worth 
Pole, being the firnt to achieve this great 
soon Hegmnald (15059-1460) Welsh 
uthor ak buhoh sucrewavely of Bt 
Asaph and Chichester deprived and 
Imprisoned for a book denymg the Real 


‘Artbor Wallasey, Vusount (1620— 
"aais} Zomngett Trother at sit Hobert 
me Bec to the Board ot 
rete im 1871 See to the Treasury im 
1878 im 1884 = was elected Bpeaker 
Peal, fur ‘Robert, art (170 1860) Tint 
‘tateaman oldert son of the Ist baronet 
entered Parl im 1811 and became Under 
Bou for the Colonius ras Seo for ire 
land (1612 18) was appomted to the 
Home Office (18. and aucteeded 
Crnning as leader of the Commons (1827) 
‘nd from 1841 46 he was Prime Minuter 
‘He diod from the consequences of fall 
Posie, doorye to jos8 98) ng post 
(ewrea Dot 
rt as well a a Ghrdaitie ot 
wari a 
Pauutratus (600° 527 30) Tyrint ot 
‘thats was twice enpeied bud regained 
Polaguus (circa 360 420) Brit monk whose 
‘ame wat Morgan founded & sect at 


Haury (1605 4.1754) Heit states 

Minster from 1744 
= Mhus death ‘ud reduced the intereat on 
tho National Debt 








Polumer, Aumable Jean, Dus de Malakolt 
(17841804) Marshal of Lrineo acrvod 
im Spam the Morea and Algeria where 
he was Govarnar 

Carlo (1833-89) canca 
turist " contributed to Panty Faw 
bh ng ot | Aj 

Pelioo,, ‘ito (7as-isea) “It _wnter 


author of several tragedies was im 
Pimoned . by, the Auvtnan | govt 

1820 to 1830 and wrote | Le mie 
Brioni” (1882) an account of bin life 


‘of bprelbere 
Palluon-Pentaniee (024-09) Fr hustonan 
thor of istoure de, LAcartone 


Hustoire de Lous AIV 
(ded 364 Bo), Theban general 


expelled the Spartens from hus aty in 
a no iter ‘ns victory at 
enphale 


fur Franas (1626-97) Ds 
Tidge, “prended st she trial of Russell 
‘and Bydney but was dismissed for hin 
pangderation pes es 
(born novel 
Peind plyerght. among bus bet known 
stones are The Impregnable City 
My Syord for Lafayette The Iron 
Pirate” and hes 
lays znclnde oye Master, The 
amuching School and Lights Ov, he 
was oditor of Chums (1892-98), and 
Gases Magaring (1806-1008) 


‘aerate of (hed 
tire) Laows as we aanated 
Dermot MacMurrot regain Leinster 


and after taking Du rte succeeded ha 
im 1171 surrendered hie kingdom to 
‘Houry I1_receiving 1¢ back im foe 
Pen Led em, Earl of (ewes 
statesman supported 
Eig John 5S a repeat, dustag. the 
minority of Henry 111 fefeated Lows of 


Poon {7 577-050), King ot More, the last 


‘supporter of pagimsm among thr Anglo 
Strona was killed m battle with Oxwi 
enley, Wilson Srdoy (1851 1012, Li 
2, Log 
‘ctor and theatricl'man ger chueved 
chit successes in Zhe Private Secretary 
and Charley # Aunt 
Penn, Wilkam (10%4 1718) founder of 
‘Penns}lvame son of Sir W Penn who 
with Venables took Jamaica became + 
‘Quaker whule at Oaford in 1692 founded 
‘Philadelphia he was in great favor 
Court under James IL oaks 
‘Thomas (1726-08) Welsh natu 


et and enaent was frend and 
Witte of Selborne 


leseph (born 1860) Amer etcher 
ro author wrth hu wife (Liteabeth 
pe a Life of Whistler 

@Heratal (deed 714) fvthir of 

Pe ies ‘Martel became hing of Austrvua 

yn 687 ‘nd raled the Franks from 637 to 

nes fore 3 

M00 Mint Pune 

et Si Neer 
wlovinjiin dyuwty (752) wm 

helpmg stephen 111 aguast the Lom 4 

bards founded the timporal powcr of 


Pepper! Sohn Henry (1821 1000) _Yag 
Mulytial chime “improved Henry 
Ducks rough model which buame 
panama a Peories Ghat oe 
“ter Mausaaa Organnt to the (hart 
on 

Pepys, Samuel (1633 1708) Pag dunt 
Tec’ to the Admuruty under Chults 1 
Sha author of the valuable -Diery 
Which “way published by Lord. Bray 
brooke in 182 from the MB at Magdalene 
Peceeval, Spencer (1762-1812) Dit es, 

at 
man” Tecame Premier m 1809 
Cumned the Megonty Bilin tai but the 
following Seu) 1 sot Asvereoal 
Broker nanicd Belbngham ie" the i 
of te House 
Peruyal, Joba (169! 1018) Tag reehy 


ind.’ educat Deeume bead 
master of 21 Bey ing Shs heen ant 
head of Clifton Colle ze (1862 78) took 
Eten pe 
jens fore 

Lie fa Henry 3364 1403) gon of th 
on © 

32 "Earl of Northumberland was caticd 


Hotopur “‘illed at the battle of Stirews 
Thomas (1720 1811) Tog divine 
ibhished 





fected ind. pul Belqus of 
Ancient Poetry 

Pardiseas (did B21 BC) Macodomen 

general “heutenant of Alcaimdir sid 


Tegent for his sccessor, 
Pores, Antome (71540 1611) Sp statesman 
for’ many years nec of state under 
Prop It 
Giovanni Betteste (1710 30) It 
composer ut best works wart ny 
Beabat Mater and the opera La Seroa 


Padrona 

Penandee (625-085, 80) succeeded Cyp 
selus as of Cormth 

Pansies (409 429 80) Athoman states 
man fortufted the Uitv aad beautitied 
it with the Parthenon the Odeon and 
the Propyl 

Euripides and Phedins 

Perkan, Sur Willsam Hanry (1938-1907) Tag 
chemist sasistant to 
covered cx mat 


anda a ae a chomeal dis 


Perrault, Charles 1628-1708) Fr writer 
—j des Ancien et des 





Louvre 
Parrot, Bur John (? 1527-92) Eng courwer 
nian sent to teland a ‘ot Munster 
m 1572 end became lord deputy m 1083 
Perry, John (1860-1080) Butt physlest and 
electrician gained the silver muial of 
the Socsty of Arts for hu lecture on 
‘The Butare Development of Electrical 
Apphanes", wrote many books on 


1800), At 
ehingy John Joop, (ora 1000, tons 


ne 


i 


PHERECYDES 


Amer forres in Franco durmyz the 
Morld War 
Juan Gilbert Voetor Palin, Due de 
(2808 72) Ba statesman Pucmuneut im 
the coup d'etat was twxt Minster of 
the Intaior eae spoleon TT 
nea aed EON pon 
friends of Lucan ads Seneca = 
Pectnax, Helvwua (126 103) was made 
Ea of Rome m 108 but sases 
noes OE a 
name Pietro Vannucci me a etiool at at 
xm and had Raphvel as a pupil 


Perusn, Baldassare (1481 1596) It punter 
and “arcatuct helped Raphwel with 
the Tarneviny and designed the Patirzo 
Maem 

Pestaiosn, Johann Hmmneh (1746 1627) 
bwis educstionst 15 1 schoolm ster 
at Burzdoit and \verdun practised his 

antwitive | system, 

Petain, Hear: Philippe (born 1856) murshat 
of Fr for 4 tine after his successful 
defence of \irdun coramended br 
forces on the W front m World War 
(1914 18) 

Petar I(15"2 1720) Tsar of Rus 1373 

Pete 11(171 > 90) Pour of Rus grindson 
of preceding succeeded Getherint Lm 


Peter IE (1728 02) Tar of Rov sue 
ceeded the Tsirma Thy ibeth m 1761 
was compdicd to abdicite and was 
stiingled 1281 129% 1233 

Peter the Hermit (dud 1113) Ir monk 
who preached the first erisade an 10). 
and Ied the erusiders to F lusting 

, Charles Earl of 
(eure 1698 1743) Dog sadder 
thplomatist Unstingymbed “hansen 
pay, 

Poters, Hugh (1508 1600) Tn divine 
qhuplun to Commit banged after the 


a ‘Villeneuve, Jerome 7s oy 
Fr xvolutionsst “acted with Rober 
Pierre flected mayor of | Pans, 

overmber 1701 jotied Guondiste and 
vas compalid to Kaye Pan, tunnd 


aad at St J milton 
Manvokyt (1825 1901) 
Yareee philanthropist founded sper 
Peody dander C83) Bane port 
janganan 
Tvposan were publeved uiiaa?” Laud 
pat Dart at be gtevas 
Potrarsh, Franeeseo (1304 74) It port 
with Hoc wiv took vn activa part an the 
yovival of karntg and wae crowned as 
Tourcate in the ( ipitol tn 1441 
Petrie, George (1789 1868) Ir archa olomyt 
‘wrote treaties on ‘The Origin and Goce 
ot the Bound Towers 
Petre, Sur William Matthew Flinders (born 
1835) Eng Igyptolomet measured and 
surveyed the ‘eens ‘and tcmpios of 
Gluroh (1681 duscovered the. lost 
ny of Naukrabee 
John (1839-08) Seot painter 
simgog hom works are The Behe sal 
Death Warrint Abe Vigil 
ies te beewime BA tt 1873 
James Ball (1834-1008) Scot 
meaical SAiet his Veat Loown work i 


























Sammal Locomotion, ar,” Walking 
Swimming and Ilymg * 
Petty, fr Ws (1623-87) Tg polt 
tictan economist surveyed for 


Hoary “Cromwell "the forfeted Iran 
eotates ‘wrote Political Arithmetic 
The Political Anatomy of irelaud 


eto, 

Phaedo (ff sree 400 80) Gk philosopher 
discrple of focrates, founder of the 
‘Elian school 


Phmdrus {ff crea aD 14) Lat writer 
hase HE Ste were frat printed ta 


Phalarw (died exes B54 Po) Tyrant, ot 
Agngentum which uty be about, 


670 Be 

Phndns | (i90-438 20), Gk sculpter, 

Phelps, Samuel (1504-78), Eng sector 
aasciated with Maczen at the Hay 
market manager of badler’s Wella, 


was equally successful in tragedy ‘and 
comesy att al 


PHILEMON 


ald to have invented prosody soother 
Pharesydes, who heed eather, wrote a 
History of Athens” 
Philemen (barn 320 2), Gh comic poct 
maid to fave died of latulter 
Philp 1 (382 768) King of Marodonsa 
ascended the throne m 380, 3 6 
stituted thr phalanx, "Thrace 
‘Thestely ‘wibueary, ‘and’ detoted 
the Athenians 
Ring of 


V (crea 287-178 Bod, ding 
detested by the Boman af Cynon sephalact 


(207 Fo) 
Philip 1 (1062-1108), King of Ir crowned 
in, 1040, and subeeeded: Henry T the 
callowing year 
Phubp Hf (11651223), Kung of Fr. knewn 
lili Augustin son of Lal Vil, 
‘whom he sucterded”in 1180 “won the 
victory of Bouvines over the Germaus 


in 126 
i (1245 #6), of Fr , called 
Bold", succeded Lous EX in 
Pail TV (1268 1814), Ring of Fr , calka 


Far au 


jecrediad Philip AI, 
apiece te Templars 
ing of Fr called 


Vv (1204, 4422) 

1 Jong * edd John 1 {n 1816, 
uri thas ie the Salic law wis 
cat ublishid: 





Phullp VI.(1203-1950) King of kr , known 

ax Philip of Valo succcidcd’ Charles 

im 1328" Yaward 10 defeated him st 
Cry (148) 

Php 1 (2478-1100) ang of Sp «on, 
Meron 3 and Mary of Hurundy » 
fueieeded to the crown of Spain’ om 

Juba (1404) 

Phibpil (162) 00) Aisrotop. succeeded 
Npon the abduation of Uhorks Vin 
2985, hie rel ws marked hy tho low of 
‘the Armada (1/58) 

Philip I (576 1042), lng of Sp, son of 


«non of 








the proeeding by his third wife Goring 

tos ries the wore or] 

Phillp TV (1605 65), hing of sp, succeeded 

pan i tae Nall’ fa Toes 
pally v 7063 1746) King of 8; ral 

tam of Jou Atv, bocnine tavoltia 1a 


fe 4p auccualon war, which broke 
ont an 1702 
ukp the Meld (1442 1404) Duke of Bar 
Riundy » Decann one of the most power 
part ntess of hs ting 
fs" ernuinon ot the “preceding; 
Marts 0 
peek fae meds he 
‘Philips, Ambrove (167 
Puliahea iy aa9 | Past 
"John (e76-1708), “hag post, 
. n 
chet works (The splendid Shuling~ 
(1700) and“ cer * (1708) 
et loseoh (1810-85) 
ibng itkensteat lawyer 
ate ourt of Aichus (106770) be heard 
Martin 9 Mackonoulue and other cele- 
Phalip, dehn (1817-87, "Beat, “alter, 
‘whote chist subjecta were drawn fon) 


ips Blophen ges a016) et 
dramatic (Mornesea, Pods "ost 
Francaice, Uiyse 
Phullrgs, Wendell Kote mer _abols- 
‘faommt, succeeded Lloyd Garnsca a4 
grea of the Anti-Blavery Boclety 
‘Eden (bora 1868), 20g povelut 
‘bora 1, y smuthor of 

















a ‘of the Mut," “ Wideoombe 
Gite. atv 

van nee ‘Ser frows 1880 tl Bis 
Panlopenven (252-188 2 

‘the ra othe ‘Greasy? ogi Bar 

poe eodie UPR SS “Linea aster etatce 

of pt oo 

was 
ed to. drink Eon aa for alleged 


Phormea (died wos 428 Bc) Athenian 
samara , won fo naval victones in the 
Peloponnesian @ 

Photon (ogee G30 Soi, Bymantine acolar 
‘several times Patriarch of 
excommunteated the Pope an 





depored in 886, hu chief 


nip ng Te 1901) Tt violoncellit 
‘Londoe ia Tee ahem he played 
a ‘shen he play 
before the Phitharmonie Socicty 
Preslomum, Ottamo (1508-1656) | It 
Reneral,” served Austrm during the 
‘Thirty Years’ war 
Chavioe (1761-1904), Fr general 





amer . 
the Harvard Opeccrevory a and tena or 
See Neersciis 00,8 
‘choles, of urements , 
offered to duscuts mine bi ‘theses 
agamat ail comers 

‘Preten, Bis 


Sor Thoma (1758-1835), 
istinguabed bn 


Paninsils by vot Badages 
ox 
Gre waa ilied st Waterloo 
Franka 080¢-0), Lath Prey 
USA, he was « supporter of 
the contineanct of slavery 
Miwolas de (1630-1018), Pron of 
‘Poru’, was impeached at the close of his 
term of office a+ minister of finance and 
wont into exile , was pres from 1895-99 
Pilate (died 39) was appointed governor of 
‘Judoa tn 27 
Piishsr, B, (died 1809), Brit, proncer 
Pipdar (6207-4193 0) Gk lyric poet, 
mom- 
one of thenoblest famlesof Thebes 


persoaszes of his time 
Pal, 745-1826), FF physica 
inteedueel the modern spate Oost 
meat of Innate 158, 
Sr A eee 
rs 
ie Wa, The Gay Lard 
succcoatnl 





Lig if 
hn re sazo, Scot writer 


Colton at 

Voragor and. Travels ™ 
Pintuneme, Bernardino (1454 1513) It 
unter , one of the foremost painters of 
pmvbrlah shoo 
‘Martino Alonso (dud 1463 


‘Taster, mventor of phonste shorthand , 
Journal (1842) 


POCOCKE 


Pu Jv, (1498-1566) Pope, Giovanm Am 
gelo de" Medici elocted im 1559 sued 
a bill confry the Counc! of Trent 

Pros V (150%-72) Michele Ghisier1 
clected in 1506, excommunicated Queen 
bussbeth and appressed heresy, car 

mer GeHPEh Bee ST Aa 
= EO come 
Braeck + eleeved : im 1776 war a dethroned 
ext ) from oy the ‘French 
= oo 


Pus VIL (1742-1893) + Count 
‘Chisramont , elected m 1800,” crowned 
Nepoleon, but excommumested hun im 

after the capture of Home, wea 

Vin (rei taa0), > Count 

ops 

Castyuons’ was elected te 1880 

Pros IX (1702-1878) Pope | Ghovann: 
Masta Ferretts, was clected in 1846 
1m 1850-00 he lost the greater part of hus 
dominions, but was defended in Rome 

& Drench garruon, 2 1970, when 
fe French Ieft Home, it wan declared 
the capital of Italy, and was occupied 
by the troops of Victor Emmanuel 
Francusoo (1478-2041) Bp con 
quetor of Fora founded Lima in 1535 
Sx Foare later he was ateanunated by 
ends of Almagro, a rival whom he 
Bd chuned fo be exceed ine brother 
Gonzalo, who had acoompamed him 
waa pat to death im 1648 for revolt 
agen ppamsh viceroy 
Fianebé, dames Rebmson (1706-1880) 





Bnt ’ antiquarian and dramatet of 
Huguenot descent wrote 4 Tutors 
of British Costume” (1634), and num 





Planguetia, Robert (1948-1008) Fr_com 


Dover » ‘chust "productions Clockes 
des Cormeniie, Hyp Fan Wonble und Paul 


Plato (427-349 Bc) Gk philosophor B0t, 
Plautus, Titus Maseuus (esroa 251-184 » c) 
Hom drmatut , 20 of Ins comedies are 


tat Daron (1819 08) Bot, 
‘Statesman of 
Se “Eavebuh (iso6-1060) 
General (1873-74), Depaty 


(1880-33) 
824-98) Bet politica 
by from 1868 to 1480 
pauod amendmenta of 
the Shopng Lane (1876) sfequtrdang 
the lives of tall 
Play the Tider (23 70) Rom writer whose 
mame was Gains Plinus becunduy 
by te Frraten work 13 tas = Natural Fs 
‘lost hn te by suffotation. 
roush approushang too Beer vo exe 
<1 


Phny the (1-113) Bor 
wrrtat, hous af namo vn Gajoa Plsins 


Cecasus bocundus, nephew of preceding 
‘and author of “ Epistles” wan 
conan! by Trajan, to whom, when he 
was proconsul in’ Bithyms, he wrote 
an account of the Chritians 

Pihaus (orree 203-69) Gk philoopher 
founder of the Neo Platonic school 

Promer, Herbert, 1st Baron (born 1867) 
Bait ‘solder, served with distinction m 
B Atmoan War (1690-1002), and World 
‘Wat (1914-18) , raised to peerage (1919) 
appointed High Commissioner sad Com 
msnder in clue of Paloctang (1026) 

Plumpire, Réwerd, Hayes (1021-91), Rng 
ETRE Oe of the rermors ot 


mea ree-1850). Te Gy ein AST he ee 


ame & peer Tastice of the 

Common Pleas, and from 1680 tal! 1841 
was Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

Plunket, Wi: 4th Beron (1826-07), Ir 

Bate of the above, was 

Mesth trom 1876 to 1884, in 

which year he became Archbishop of 





Dubin 

Fhunkett, Sir Hovnss (born 1854), Ir 

feat Gepiation ocety Faembar of 
on y » mem 

Parl (1802-1900), author of " Ireland 
in the ow Oantuiy » Ce ee 

Phutarah {ewes 48-122), 
and writer, author Thalesopber, 


- ‘Laves of Greeks and Romans ” 
Posoaks, Fea (1704-65), Eng traveller 
sucostsr ap _ ot "Ouory | and 
Meath author of “ Description of the 


Organizing the Units 


oure the money to send Dr Inghs out on what 
was to be her great enterprise, with a umt fully 
eqmpped to work with the Serbian army 
Tt 18 not possible here to give a complete 
history of the work done by Dr Elsie Inghs’s 
unit in Serbia-—though that 1s a history which 
ought to be written Dunng the early days 
of the existence of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital umts, Dr Elme Inghs remamed at 
home, orgamzmg and directmg the many 
operations necessary to ensure ther adequate 
equipment, and their safe transport overseas 
There were still many difficulties and objec- 
tuons to be overcome before those i authority 
m Government circles accepted the scheme 
for hospitals, staffed entirely by women, to 
serve abroad with the alhed armies in the 
various theatres of war 
Combating Deadly Disease 
It was m the spring of 1915, when the actang 
head of the first Serbian unit went down 
with diphtheria, that Dr Else Inglis went 
out to Serbia to take charge of the umt her- 
self Tho hospital was situated at Kraguie- 
vatz, and was pmmarily established as a 
“typhus hospital,” to combat the dread 
disease which ravaged the whole of Serbia m 
1915, but, in addition, there were two sub- 
sidiary buildings, one for the treatment of 
relapsmg fever and general diseases and the 
other for surgical cases 
When Dr Else Inghs arnved at Kraguievatz 
m May, 1915, she found that her unit which 
had been sent out to take charge of 300 beds 
was attending 550 This 15 typical of the 
chfficulties with which British women found 
‘themselves perpetually faced The Serbs were 
tremendously enthusiastic about the British 
units, and almost pathetically anxious to 
help in any possible way, but typhus had so 
great a hold on the country and the daily 
death roll rose to such fantastic figures, that 
they were entirely unable to deal with the 
situation without assistance 
Conditions in Serbian Hospitals 
When the Britwsh doctors and nurses arrived, 
the conditions in some of the Serbian hospitals 
were beyond deseription Long rows of straw 
beds, with no space between two patients to 
each bed (heads and feet alternately to save 
space), closed windows, msufficent and un- 
autable diet, coupled with a complete lack of 
disinfectants and sanitation—these were among 
the difficulties with which they had to contend. 
A strict rule had to be made in regard to 
the number of patients to be admitted, and 
at was sometimes very hard to convince the 
Serkan officials that a hospital of 300 beds 
could not accommodate 450 patients Fever- 
stricken men, sometimes already in the last 






ELSIE MAUD INGLIS 


stages of the disease, would arnve at the hos- 
pital m filthy bullock wagons, and xt was the 
heartbreaking duty of the doctor in charge to 
explam that the beds were full and that it 
was impossible to admit additional patients, 
as the only chance of stemming the tide of 
the epidemic was to prevent contact between 
the patients 

Tt_was im such circumstances as these that 
Dr Elsie Inghs stood out asa herome Stead- 
fastly she faced the Serbian offcials, and 
firmly refused to endanger the hyes of both 
patients and nurses by overciowding Then, 
having won the battle, she would hurry back 


ANOTHER OF HER ANCESTORS 


The features of Dr Elne Inglis. great aunt Mrs Roberton 
Katherine Inglis before her im: ve been preserved 
for postenty by the magic touch of Raebum s brush 


to the hospital and hastily umprovise additional 
accommodation by putting up camp beds in 
tents mn the grounds adjommg the hospital 
building so that the superfluous patients should 
not be untended by the roadside 

Whenever Dr Inglis was complimented on 
the efhciency of her hospital organization or 
congratulated upon the skill with which the 
patients weie tended, she would reply, “Tt 
1s not F, 1 1s the unit,” and it was this happy 
facility for so closely associatmg herself with 
her colleagues that won for Elsie Inghs that 
honest and wholehearted admiration of every 
Enghshwoman in Se bia, which was not m- 
frequently withheld from the heads of other 
of the hosprtel umts 


For bicgraphses not included sm the Groups see detailed Index 
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ELSIE MAUD INGLIS 


‘The Russians, warmly appreciating Dr. Inglis’s 
efforts to relieve the sufferings of their wounded, 
helped her in every way. But, though they 
did their utmost to make her existence as com- 
fortable as possible, the hardships she suffered 
lessened her atrength day by day. 

Communication with England became in- 
creasingly difficult, and towards the end was 
cut off altogether, but Dr. Inglis managed to 
get short messages through to her committee, 
and from time to time her friends and relations 
received letters full of the pride of service and 
enthusiasm for the work she was doing. 

Coming Home to Die 

At last, in November, 1917, came the news 
that she was on her way home, through 
Archangel, and for the first time came the 
warning “Have not been well—nothing to 
worry about.” In reality she was dying, though 
on board the transport she was busily planning 
the organization for yet another unit—which, 
unhappily, was destined never to be formed. 

On the journey home she had a relapse, 
violent pain set in, and she was forced to take 
to her bed. Even then her courage did not fail 
her. She insisted on checking the hospital 
accounts, she inturviewed personally each mem- 
ber of her unit, and invited them to volunteer 
for service in a new hospital which she said 
she would form at Salonika. 

The mght before the transport arrived at 
Neweastic, Elsie Inglis became worse, and 
had no sleep at all, but she insisted on getting 
‘up next morning to bid farewell to the Serbian 
staff. Those who were with her say it was 
amongst the most impressive scenes they have 
witnessed, 

She stood alone and unsupported, a splendid 


The End of Her Service 


and dignified figure, dressed in her worn uni- 
form coat, and wearing her faded service 
ibl her face ashen and drawn with pain. 
was after that that Dr. Elsie 
is collapsed. She left the boat on the 


bist & 


She now realized that her service was ended, 
and courageous in death as she had ever been 
in life, she broke the news herself to those who 
were anxiously gathered round her bed. 

She was speaking of the closing days on 
board ship, and describing how a big liner had 
nearly collided with their transport in a storm, 
when suddenly the moorings of the transport 
broke, and they swung round and were saved. 
After a pause, Elsie Inglis added, “ The same 
hand who cut our moorings then is cutting 
mine now, and I am going forth.” The neat 
day she died. 

Impressive Burial Ceremony 

It was on the 29th November, 1917, that 
Elsie Inglis was buried in Edinburgh, amidst 
such marks of respect and recognition as make 
her passing stand alone in the history of the 
last rites of her fellow-citizens. The flags of 
Great Britain and Serbia were placed on her 
coffin, and the lilies of France were around 
her, whilst over her head hung the torn banners 
of Scotland’s history. 

At her graveside her life’s story was repre- 
sented by those ped around her—Serbian 
officers lowered all that was mortal in her to 
its last resting-place, while the military of her 
own nation and her women comrades and 
fellow-workers did homage to her memory. 


IRee “Dr. Ele Inghs,” by Lady Frances Balfour 
(2014): and “Kime Inghs,” by Mra. Eva McLaren.] 


ONE OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITALS IN FRANCE 


“wank Ace... 


Le 


Towards the end of r914, Dr. Inghs went over to France to witness the establishment of the Scottish Women’s Hospital, 
which was to work under the French Red Cross at Royaumont, “The hospital shown in the picture was situated at Villers 
Cotteret, a little village not far from Royaumont, 
For Biographies sot inctuded in the Groups see Geratled Index 
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East and Some Other Countess 
(1743-48) 
Georg ven (1420 71) King of 
Boheme was twice excommunicated 
Pee agar Alta (1809 49) A " 
mer writer 
‘us cluef works are The Raven The 
Belle and other poems snd Tales of 
Mystery Imagination and Humour 
Posrvo, Calo (1803 67) Neapolitan patriot 
auffered long impridonment im 1860 he 
beer vice prea of the It Pari 
Pemnear’ Muealas (born 1860) 
‘Fr statesmin in 1894 he wis choacn 
‘Munster of bimance and later held office 
‘ss Minustor of Instruction un 1912 he 
succeeded Caillaux a Premier and took 
‘the office of Foreign Minister im 1913 
he (became: ‘Pret of the Repabhe retirmg 
Py 
Pole, Reginald {1500-58) 
determined ent of Hei VILL 
appomted catdiaal by Pope Paul II 
m 1638 om the accesaon of Wary he 
became Archhishop of Canterbury 
Polgnas, Jalee, Prinse de (1780 1837) Tr 
wtateamnan by Rie reactionary measur.s 
duced the revolution of 1 
Polmano, Angelo (1454 04) It «holar 
tutor to the children of Lorenzo de 
Media wrote Muocellanea com 
ments on the clwact  Giotra a 
2m snd Orfeo s musical drams 
» James Knox (1795 1849) Pres (11th) 
of the Ub  obtamed the annexstion 
of Texas and the cesuon of Upper 
Calforma and New Mexxo by Mexuo 
‘Antomo (1429 90) It painter 
and aculptor his Martyrdom of bt 
Sebistign 1 in the National Gallary 
Polio Gams Ammius (76Bc AD 4) Rom 
‘orator sod writer | none of hrs works 
vamt reconciled Augustus and Antony 
and booame tho friend of Virgit and 
Pollosk, Sir Frederwk (178% 1870) Png 
dee trom 1544 to 1806 ne was Chit 
of the “Thachequer  recerv 
baronetey in 1366 
Sir Fredenek (born 1845) Dog 
Jaret became profemor of junepri 
dence at Univirnty College London in 
1682 and at Oaford a 1883 wucceeded 
to baronetey in 1888 his works 
meade Lawsye m Junsprodeace and 
‘Ethie Introduction to Polstacal 
Polloge, fir “eorgs (786 1672) Bt 
wold: “tn 1811 commanded te Afghan 
expedition ~becamm field marsh! and 
(eogaple of the Tower made baronet 
ry 
Polleck, Waiter Hernes (born 1850) Eng 
‘author and journslst became editor 
‘of the Saturday Reviex mm 1884 an} 
Betihes am collaboration with Su 
alter Beseut The Ballad Vonger o 
y_and other works 
ja, Mareo (1204 1324) \inetian tray 
fer went to Tartary with bis father 
end uncle returamg m 1206 Marco 
‘was afterwards made penoner by the 
Genoese and wrote the butory of his 
travels im Ama while mm confinement 
Polybrus (eirea 204 122 BC) Gk bp 
tonan hus chief work m & history of 
Greece and Rome from 220 BO to 146 
‘ouly five of the forty books of the 
Pelyenre for "80 185) yportalc fath 
(area a father 
aud samt waa by tredition 1 disciple 
‘appointed tum Bishop 
suffered martyrdom under 
Aurehus 


Marcus 
Pelysitas (Sth cent no) Gk sculptor 
hus most famous productions were rhe 
ug and tho colossal statue 
Pelgguotes (Gtr cont Po) Gh parte 
cont Be 
eer Tide RT. 
Jef epecamnons of his work m the Propylma 
and in the temple of Thesus 


‘Eels, Marqus' de" (soo 1700) Fort, 
statesman decame Fe ‘bec an 
2760 and Premier ax yours 


Pompedeur, Jaume | Antosnetts Pusson, 
Margene, de (iret 66) nstreen 


Lows XV _ ay id at Court m 1745 
nd ruled Franoe until Ber dasth 

Pompenss, Gages (10648 Bo) Bom 
‘Sonera’ Knows a: Pompey the Great 


Fog divine 











conquered Syms und Indes after 
d with Cesar by whom 
be was: at Pharahs 1300, 1302, 


Ponaard, Frangous (1614 67) hr dramatost 
cluet Lwerece (1843) im which 
Heche! appeared T Homneur  Ldroent 


come mm 1970 in 
‘of icheology 
‘uniong hus works 
are Offa Catalo.nex of Come 
Cataio.n of Sans Com Citte of 


Egypt ote = 
Pope 1688 1744) 
on exam as a Sn 


‘Deades taking part mm 


Poqualin, Jean Sn Molstre 
Poephyrmus_ (233. Gh i 

Peril of Mewaoy sooo tein orca ot 

‘also that of Evthagoras and Questions 
Porpers, Miveoin (1088 1767) Neapatt 

expolitin 

‘Musician " founter ot the modern schoo! 


of emginy, 

Porson, 1760 1808) Kug scholar 
‘yon of & ‘clerk at East Ruston 
Norfolk became profesor of Greek at 
Cambridge im 1795 be publnhed 
editions of Aschylus severu) plivs of 

pides andtht Lexicon of * 

Giovanm: della (1043 1615) Neo 

jest mented the camera 


(18ts 1) Amer 
yptured New Orlesos m 
(1776 1800) hug 


miter 
lens ot Warww an] 


‘Chiefs ber muster 
Mary (died 1842) wrote The 


B ‘Brother 
Poriar, Woah (1811 92) Amer 


nohilely 
hie 


Portland Willam -Bentinen 
‘Duke of (1738 1809) Brit pohtiesn 
Tord Lantenant of lie from 1782 


nie muniterereatly improved, the 
Won ‘army aad toox the Grimes from 
Turkey 


, Everharéns Johannes (1808 75) 

itch port and cntac iy famous 

for hs goem 2lorence which appoarcd 
m18¢8 translated man} Eug novel» 
Pouse, Pusl' (1025-54) Dutch punter of 
tus dol ow. 


‘who claimed to te 


Pougatshef, imal to he 


, Comack 
‘Peg ILL ot Rune 1238, pure, 1204 
‘phyarciet who dad much valuable research 
‘work invented the tangent and sine 


galvanometers 
Poulton, Edward Bagnall (born 1856) 
‘zoologist Cuot a ihe cay St 


Meaning and Use 





ng plulso 


John (1768-1839) sthuek, 


founded Fnz 
1567 





PRIDEAUX 


Gaspard (Dughet) (1613 75) Fr 
landwape punter cera an trotner 
inlaw of Nichol whovw name in 
adopted seviral of ins works are im the 
Rational Gallery J ondon 

Pounaa Musholas (1391 166) Fr punter 

Many of hie works muelndmg the famous 

The Seven Sacraments ate in the 
ahosat Gallery Loudon and at Wind 
or 

Powell, Frederek York (1850 1904) 
reine esowted ke bee Ueno 
of ancient northern poetry one of the 
founders of the 2 ngltsh Hitones! Reeww 

Powers, Hiram (180> 73) Amer 8 uly 
Inved at Florence from 1837 tall tis death: 
‘Bis chief production being The Greek 

Popune See Raward (1459 1 

es, 59 1521) Lord 
puts of Irefaud (1494) ani 1) are, 
from the Part of Dro,hod. (1495) the 
statute called = Poynines Act 
+ Ger Edward John (1836 1919) 
Sarael rm Egypt (1868) "the yee? attr 
sracl 10 E87) e year after 
whirh he became A RA bectme RA 
(1876) i pres of Royal Academy 
1696} among his other pictures ire 
Atalantas Hace (1876) and 4 
Visit to Aseulay is (1880) 

Posro d: Borgo Carlo Aniren Conte (176 
TAL) Rue dy lowit st ora Cor ace 
orgamred cosiitions sgvust Napolron 
and came to Ing im 1914 lang 
afterairds Ra aml aeador there 

Praed Winthrop Maskworth (1502 iJ), 














You poet ie entared Tarl in 1830 
Dut soon die of consumption a calke 
Wed In 1964 


{hop of fre y ora 1p 
Prantoles (ff crree ORC) C1 sculptor 
“VIL Ot whos works 1 given 14) Pliny 
there 8 4¢o13 ot AY ND th Fate 

Suaver | in the Vatw in 1440 

Prosoe Sor William Henry (1834 1911) 
Welsh clectrxiim chet tngineer 4 
General Post Omer (1812 9) 

Presan General (bore 161) Bum win 
soldier comminded “Rumaman irf 
and sth Arms in World War aftr 
wit by a] ponte 1 Chet of Staff 

idliama “Hickling (17 18,9) 
Amer hetorian a spit of very bad 
evumeht d volcd Iimsct ty ht ratue 
and produced sever Bistori¢ Ul clussies, 

Pressensh Edmond de (18.1 J1) 1r Prot 
manuster an suthor “hi 


wile wrote 
euldren « Vooks and. poeins 

Prester John, & wth il jeronyge who 
Wis sury se] in the 1th cent to te 
Tulin” 4’Uiny tran kingdom as king aud 


Brat 
Prestwich Sur Joseph (1812 98) Fo 
Jonast, wis the tiret ¢ istatst the 
fact thit min was contemporary with, 
the oxtuict mimmalia was vice pie 
of th ov society (1470 71) euthor 
Of several acremtit, works 

Pretormus Andres (170) 18 §) { under t 
the Orasie Ltee State mad the Lransva tl 
Republic” Lavo his naire to the town of 
Pretoria 

Pretocus Marthmuas (1819 1901) son ot 
Amines Pretorius Pres of the Irany 
veal (18¢) > and one of the I aders tt 
the Noer War of 1nd } ndynce (1880) 

Privost Bugene Maree! (Jorn 1802) It 
novelist ind plagwight —clected to 
Br Acidemy mm 10 

Prevost d Exiles Antoms Abbé (1097 
Trey) tr writer atwong whow wumerous 
works were Memoures d mn Homme de 

jie and Des Gets ot de Manon 
cout * 

Pree, Bonamy (1807-88) 1ng eronomit 
was sppointud prof or of political 
feonomy at Osford im 1$68 and pub 
hahed  Practeal Pohtical Feonomy 
(1878) and some. works on currenc 

Prop, Foobard (1-3 1) Welsh Noneon 
formist writer his writm,s acum the 

‘mor war and 9 <ermon he preached on 
fhe Bt Revolution were attacked by 
orks 

Pribard Jemen Cowles (1786-1848) Ent 
iathropologist his chuet work Be 
search, into the Physic History. ot 
Man (1818) waa translated into most 
Cf the Jsaguages of Burope 

Pride, Thomas (dicd 1608) na rogutde 
Woo, ssmued fh, death warrait” ot 
Charles 1 

Préssuz, Humphtey (166-17.4) Eng 





PRIESSNITZ 


dive | became Dean of Norwich m 
1702 hus chit work was ‘Ibe Conner 
tion of the Old and Ncw Testament 


(715 17) 
Frigemnits, Vnesnt (2799 18:1) Ger 
doctor ‘non of a Siksan farmer orig 


mated the water cure winch was Bret 
tricd on himself established baths at 
Prestigg, doseps (1733-1800 Pan 
‘Ratural philosopher gained the Copley 
medal in 1772 for tin diveoverics con 
cerning the propirtics of fixed ur and 
made smpordane observations on expire 
thon 19 174% Ins honse st Birmimzham 
wan wrecked by & moh who disapproved 
his sympathy with the Tr Revolution 
Prim, Suan (1814-70) Sp gener be 
Caine govirhior of Madrid in 1843 
and fterwads mnnter of war | and 
rated dutator 1m 1870 he was killed 
Carilst aneaans 
Primrose, Nel James Arobibald (1882- 
1917) ‘Brit paliticnn  ieesine Under 
Sec for Toragn Affurs im 1915 and 
CHEW mpm Decembrt 1916 was killed 
‘hon 18 Palcsta 
Prins, Gavrlo (89> 
wha ‘aeuasinoted the Archduke ards 
mand ‘at Scryjcvo m June 1916 en 
tented to 20 yeas penal acrvitude and 
ied ay eno, 
Prngabarm, Nathanael (1921-94) 








918) the Rowman 


Ger 





botunst” the Ger Hotamic 
Socnty (1482) and wrote scyurit 
valuable tuoks on hatiny 





Prnsep, Valentine Cameron (1938 1904) 
Anglo Indien artist and suthor BA 








R92) cahuhated dust anral, and other 
rantings ind wrote novels. und Lmperial 
Indi. shook of mpreeions 


Proce, Matthew (1064 17-1) Ing pact and 
ditiomatist. ron of a london public in 
Saw employed to memotiite the. Pr Me ot 
Uerectit. his pocte were puibhshed by 
Aubscriptyon df wos bubied an Wet 
muster ABBY 

Genceat Sp theolomn whose 
opinions wore conde nmed in INO by the 
Count of Sara aa san 

wan, Marong Valerius (died 232) Rom 

nor cited by the army of the 

an 276 AME KOR VIC tOFECS Over 
tie bariataie but wie ied ant 
muti iy 

Procopaus (iret 490 505) Gh lustormn 
accompanied Besar a his cm UL 
Mia Campagna and wrote hintorns of 

the Porwiaue ¥ indaly and Goths and 
Arcana, tmperin 

Prostar, Adelaide Ann (circa 1825 64) Tox 
‘port’ duughter of Barry Corny lt 
Author of" Fogerds and Lyrics (1858 
01) aud A Chapht of Vuray (1462) 

Anthony (1837 88) } ng 
astronomer and poplar sex ntith writer 
author of Other Worlds thin Ow 
(1870) Old and New Astronomy etc 
ud editor of Anowiedge 

(ft erra 400 WC) Gh sophiet 
Feather of Socrates was author of the 
{bk of the Choe of Herenlcs 

Propertius, Sextus (did curea 34 ¥¢) Bom 
ott fritndof Ovid and ¥ irgal and uuthor 
Of Liegiy of which thar are sevcral 
translations 

Protugeras (born circa 480 Rc) Gh 
<ophist was banished from Athens on 
charge of Athelsar 
jolkers, Sir George Waller (1848 1022 

ir George 1922) 

Prine husteran, “one of fhe editare 

‘The Cambridge Modern History,” and 
mas madi 9 fillow of the Brit Academy , 

knighted in 1920 
tater 


mas (ft sve" 490 Ba) GL painter 


Eo have been spared fer hur tole Surag 
the stege 
Frotopope, Alezander (dled 1018) Rus 
stateeman uotorious for lus pro Ger 
aturtude durmg World War was 
executed bp the Bokkhe sts in Moscow 
(1809 65) Fr 
writer, "son. jeangon cooper , 
Tatiet of walls “sdvocating ausicsy 
Frew, Samuel (i0E 1600) > 
7 mR artist 
wag elected to the Water Coloar Society 
in 1818 having become knowa for hn 
scenes his best picture ts per 
bape, “The indwaman Aaborc (1815) 




















none of hm works 





‘Frodentius, Marsus Aurshos Gemens (born 
448) Bom Christan ‘was born in, 
Sp. author of 2 umber of 


hymna and 
a Vi (0865) Du Puritan lawyer 
ey enter er capac and 


Pulored ‘by the Star Chamber for bot 
‘Bistro ‘became Keeper of 
the Tower records after the Restoration 
(cxrog_ 1679-1763) 
vented 


‘bterary impostor born m Fr sm 
b ianguage and ‘a hustory of 
‘Formow. of which he pretended to 


nitive 

Ptolemy of Ptolemeus Glandius (f 127-61) 
‘Alcxandsian writer author of the 
‘Almagest "or Syntax of Astronomy 





also wrotu a ‘wphy whith was 
for thrteen the leading 
Pislemy I Bathe (367-283 3.0) ang of 
Ik obtained Lg m5 his shire of 


{i dominions of Altander the Grevt in 
425 BC. gutned hie surname by se¥ig 
dita yin beaured by Demet 
ate son and” suceesor ‘of Soter 


Topg and percefal re 
y V Epipbanes (210 161 20) son 
Me Biclemt wPhilopuser. ‘obtained the 


hp of the Romans seaumst svi and 
Matedona. but lost the grexter part of 
Pitiomy VE Finlometer (181-14) 9.0) 
14) wo) som 
ud nucressor of priceding wan taken 
ynxoner restored by the Romans but 
wis bilkd in bottle pear Antioch 
Paani, Gusomo, (148 1484) It com 
por ‘ymous operss are 
te Bok xt, £4 Towa and Madame 


buttery 
Samuel, Baron 1632 oe 
ranches rn 


San Niue ct Gemun Lite of 
Leustavus of Sweden ot 
Frerre (012 94) 17 sculptor ang 


Nehatect show Milo group and 
Andiomeds arc xt Veusai 
Augustus Welby (181. 52) 
MChatet sonora Fr cnugrant who bi 
St_Grorzea Southwatk wis eluot pro 
Pula Mata 6a Re poet. trend of 
enc 
Fokus Meds and author of 


inte Maggiore which was trans 
atta bs Lord Beton mm The Taberat 
Mortimer (1831-07), 


Pullman, George 
‘Amer ‘inventor of alveping car 938 

Pulteney, Sir Willam (bora 1861), Tog 
soldier who has seen much divtingaished 
active service mighted in 1910 and 
LT al aasprgeabjeralaeealeeasican 

Puresll, Heary (1658 96) Fng_comporr 
was appoltited or.anit of Westminster 
Abbey at the age af 18 and was buried 


there 
Samant | (1575-1620) Loe. 
divine compiled several histones and 
revels and was chplain to Archbishop 
Posy, Edward Bouvene (1800 82) Eng 
theoloman who took a ievding part in 
whe Qvinrd movement poling Ser 
tural “Views. of Holy Bay 
1805-90 "won ‘several’ times imhibsted 


hom mescbang ave 
tat Age mire 


Tee Ne pot he 
Pui Ww nis sumed 
rane for he lyrics and poems an ‘or 


"Ghavannes, Foneve (1824-06) Fr 
painter eahubited iu the ot set 
us pictures clude Beene» de In Vie de 
‘te Genevieve” (1873-78) executed for 
the Featheon, aod Fro Putnie Ladue “ 


yun Henry James (1745-1815) 
alr ported arent in 11H 


sae aaa 43) lawyer and 
i 

fopeachinent of et erred eon 

Berane 


ducted the proceediags 
m the Parl | was buried m Weet- 
the whole House of 
‘Commons attending the funeral 
Prascg, Hegherd (aed 1520"), Eng 


(318-272 of 
mean ome a2 "Rotana and wise 











RADETZKY 


mastered Macedoms but was killed by 
@ tile mn a might attack on Argou 
(died cies 600 BC) Gk 
fosopher who exercised s0 much 1m 
fuenee ag an opponent of democracy 
that his followers were exposed to 
cation snd exile bis doctrine 
Kotmoa was the beginning of phyacal 
acrence 
(f_ewea 300 BO), traveller, who 
made ‘several voyages Of exploration, 
and is said to have resched 
tan (Ultuma Thule) 





Quan, Sir Rwbard, Bart, FAS (1815- 
96) Is medical Practrtioner gaated the 
Drtouary of Medicme ° (1882) for 


whish he wrote some valual 
Branen (1008 8G Ung poet 
Tus clef work vs" Emblems " eonsust 
poems accompanid by allegori 
designs which they imterpeet m 
trefages de Bréau, Jean Lous Armani 
Ge 0 an Jr gacaraiat | became 
feaaor of anthropology m the Museum 
Of Natural Butory = Fars (1809) j 
published numerous w 
Frengom (1608 io rr pphyat 
economist im his 
(1768) he advances ‘the theary 
thet su the means of «ubsstence are 
derived from the land agriculture 1s the 
oman Prpatauiee (108) 1719) Yr th 
wer 0 
logan born m Pans was accused of 
Janson views and forced 
to withdraw to Brussels and afterwards 
to Amsterdam where he died 











» Gomes de 
ose bine eee” cars 
sitire ef work is his \iaions 


sino wrote lyrical poema dusertations, 
Arthur Thomes (born 
CIN Hak novelat and scene 


hia 
many famous novels were written 
the preudonym Q'" knghted (1910). 
eon, dames (1008 iro) ng noter 
Tecogniged as the greatest ving 
Guan ful Garrick became Ing rival, 
way a friend of the poot Thomson 
Bégar (1803 75) Tr writer, 
‘became professor of foregen hterature 
st Parm (1841) among his works are 
An wsueruo, an allegory (1833) and 
Ln Gene des Religions 
Manvel Jock (1775-1607), 8p, 





Jymcal” writer of warlike verses, 
he attacked the Fz in hs  Bemanand 
Patriotico and was med after 


tea of Ferdinand (113-20), 
jhhanus, Mareus Fabius (red 35-90), 
ay xhetoncian who sttled mm Rome, 
whore he became a teacher of eloquence , 
mong lus pupils was the younger Pliny’ 


ree 1489 1559) 
ag re ts 
nar. but ‘atterwards’ stadied ‘mediane 
ni, Montpelher, the frst hook of the 
Hiutory of ' Gurgantua ‘” appeared 
EY 
aahel (1821-58) Swiss actress of Jewuh 
descent real name Elsa Rachel Fehx , 
asa child she sang for bread in the streeta 
of Lyons rose to be the unrivalled ox+ 
Povent of the claaneal school 
» Serge Vasmbewiah (born 
1878) hus ‘composer hus works molude 
Piano concertos orchestral symphonies, 
Tonga and operas, hus prelude in C sharp 
manor (Op 8) beng exceptionally 


Bane Jean (1689-09), Fr dramatust, 


ali, » Ann (2764-1683), ng novelit » 
ig zomancee ot which the 

“aie ek ‘Wdolpho * (1704) is 
Rada ake (1660-3720, ‘Bog phymoan; 


ymcian to the Princess Am 
oherwarke queen, (1086) lett £40, 


for building the library at Oxtord which 
Aadeuhy, Fobaan ‘Wenzel, Count 
Aatets ae A yerrrtearr td 


marshal Perea the insurrection 
tm Lombardy’ (18u8--49) 


RAE 


Has, Jobn (1813 03) Seot_Arotic explorer 
am 1848 47 discovered 700 miles of coast 
between Booth: gad Fury and Heels 
Strait comnnnded expedition im search 


nah cEmhn (1849) 
oi(17B4, 1883) , Boot 
‘Dest 


us 

"pnd pate thowe of Sir Walter Boots 
Hiden and Urano Jedrey , became B A 

Raffi, Gir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826) 
Brit’ sdminutrator , founder of Sings 
Pore advieed the attack on Java (1811) 
‘and became governor on its annexation 
was one of the founders and first prea 
She Zeplonies] Soe of London 


"Butea (708 2838) bet by bet aad nara ry 
Sultary sec 
of Waterloo Pe fran tite of th 
Crmean war was appointed commander 
ot the aw’ forcr and deplayed, grt 

bravery at the Alma 2: 
nai Be met (1786 1811) Fog Ernter 


‘bora, 
Gloucester Bel 





Al 


iped to eatablsh the ‘ant 
bundy schools (1781) 

Raumondi, Mare Antone (cirea 1478 5 1534) 
na engraver at Venice he comed the 
works of Durer with so much Kcurny 
that they were mustaken for tho 
ane at. Homo by Raphael to cugave 
7 Eng 
naa Allan (1686 1758) beot poet 

‘publabs ee ol han poetry 
trai) and was tho otter of some of 
thesonugsintho Tes Table Miscellany 
SA Sera om 

was pal ™ 
er” Walls Dnt, 


cae i016), 

chenst 

University College, 3 don (este 

yong) mmughtag in "908 asd reserved 
Byge for chenusizy (1008) 

nae 


‘Sur Willan (born 1851) 
sat, ene ot 
Daman, at Aberdeon 1eo-1624) 
publishes a mene, works desing with hus 


nam Fe Polar de Ia Rambe) (1516 

72) dr Betta ed on 
cen eet ee eae 
=o 

oF Be, Dartnolomen 


aah Marae (1780-2839) chiet 
of puke | _oapeared ”s Shore 





(rte). aud. Amntase¢ ius au 
(aobtly “Sts “curbed” My” treaty woth 
Butain 


Ranke, Leopole von (1795 1896) Ger hus 
Tortie “tn {64T becamo royal hor 
qrapher | among lus chief “works are 
the | Bustory of the Popes (1834 47) 
wad the Hivtory of Germany during 
the Reformation" (1839 47) 

Raphael (Haffaall ‘or Sansio) 
(1488,1520) Ie ‘Paucar, 


jThoyras, Paul “ds (1681 1725) 
fr hintdnan sccompamed Wilham IIT 
to Jung and served under hum ym Tre 
noted for bis Hutows 4 


Angicterre 
Rasputin, Grogary (1878 1016}, Bus rm 
istec’ ang Nataiio’ exerted & aim der 
Influence at the Bus court , assumed the 


name Basputan ( ‘The ” Immoral ), 
bus roal pame beng Nowkh, wal 
assassinated 10 

Raueb, ‘christen, (1777~1857), Ger 
souiptar i the equestrian 


Maathe of Prodench tho Crest 1s Berlin 


Hea (1819 47), hus inet ‘work » 
‘istory of the Hohenstaufen and far 
‘Timea * (1823-25) 

‘Reslnson, Georke {1818-1903} ‘Brot hus 
tormn ‘Canter! > wes 
ep) 1 Camden. professor of caaeat 
ust st Oxford (1861) , his chief work 
was hus editzon of Herodotus“ (1868- 


62) 

Ba Henry Oresmeke, Bart 
Tatas), eit mole was, pobre 
agent at) Kandahar and afterwards 
vioe pres of the Conneit of India 


Publiuhed several works on cunciform 
insery 


Frog Seymore, Baron (icet; 





secgice Indes snd Be ho was erven 
wen Bee of ecrating at ovcbrosk 
wet Ducctor 

of World Wu but waa soon 
Br Sp parece 
Sey on the Sree commanded 





the 1915-18) con 
ducted “the Bomume nee otis 1918 
and took a part 1p the final 


stusies , Ray 600 founded zn bu honoar 


‘Wrlhem Strutt, Lord 
1842 16 
1910) Bee, Gs 


Tpstitation  (168Y 1005} “bec me es, 
of the Roy B87 and Chimellor of 
Cambrai, Umy  recerved the Nobel 
prize for Physics 

Fisade, Charles Gee Ying novehst, 
and dramatut  smong hu novels most 
of which were intended to otpose some 
social abuse were It is Never Too Late 
toMend (1856) snd ‘Tho Clonter and 


the Huwth (1861) 80 
Reading, Rufus Taanot, ist Earl of 
“te 1800) Bok, lawyer and sdminie 
‘Chick Justice (1313) 
promiomuly’ Salicstor Goseral Sod Atior 
hey General | made an earl in. 117, 
paid sppounted Viceroy of Indy (1921) 
, Antoune | Feretanit 


(1688, t760) 3 Mearns phywcut was the 
rst to reduoe 40a com 
atte Frangowe Bernard 
1, 
ez 1349) Fr tan between the 
jourbon, ‘and ber death her 
talon of Abbaye aux Bors was the resort 
Of men of zank and geni 
Redmer vieeard (1851 2918) 
alee Mesder "aad pehintis 


ir 
enlisted conswerable 6 for Ins 
<enty sguetnos “ind way actively 
jong struggle for Heme 
aes su] @ Brit ov the outhnak 
7 war in yp ey mir Jol 
Tomag ‘in pu 
who did not favour his comclatory aaa 
methods 


ynstitution~l 
Reoves, John Sims (1818 


S compas ak 
gee ie company a 
Dotty ne (8H) ad ‘remarks bly 
mnecoutul 
aguas Hear Vietor lo 78) Ti 
must his most yall experiments 


alate to the sponic best of paves 
lus, Mareas Atzhus ‘hed ~ol BC) 
= genes ‘wassent agunst Carthage 


und nome successes but wis 
Aiterdords tates’ procact’ ‘was pat to 
dosth by the 

Red fir (1845-1918) Australian 


‘statesman became Pronuer of the 
camo to 


oo Ba) Te novelist 
‘snd distinguished 
“Mencan war wrote 
Mino Beaip" Munters (ee?) 
Bale Bangers” (1850), * Ih. Headios 
Horsoman (1905) eto 
Red, Thomas (1710-96) Scot mets 
phymcan , was Professor of Phulosophy 
at Giaanoe (1763.96) wrote _ Inquiry 
into the Human Mind on the Prmciplis 
‘of Common bense" (1764) 
‘Whatelaw (1837 101.) Amer your 
ist became editor of the Nex Jo k 
Arbus (872), wan ambassador, to 
‘Bat from 1905 until hw death m 
“ Yeadon (1013) Gises oo). Dena 
jecohrandt van Ayo 
‘painter and engraver was the son of & 


RICHARD 


important work — Averroti et 
Pdtertobae appotred (ies) oehes 
works iniude Yiede Jesu. and la, 
Judusme 

Renard, Charles, coptun m the bx army 


Rann, i ohn (ire 1821) Brit enmneer 
Talk Waterloo Budge. London dow 
London Bridge and constructed several 


65, 048, 

Renn, Sir John (1704-1874) Brit avil 
engimeer engineer to the Admiralt 
among his cnet works are the WI 
haven docks and ¢ portsou of the Cardi? 
docks im many of fus enterprises ho waa 

aur “brotuer "George 


associsted wi 
ais, Joan Frengoca Paul de Gonis, Gardimal 
Jean, , 
de’ (1616-79) | took, a leading, part, m0 
the plotr agesnst ‘Mtvsarin and “on the 
outbreak of the war of the Lronde (1648) 
it himself vt the head of the msurgents 
Mamoucs give 6 valuable account 
of the chief polis! characters of the 


pend 
Reuter, Panl Jolas Baron (1617 99) 
vn 14d extathinbed au offi at Aus In 
Chapelle for supplyin, news by pigeon 
Pot -aubsequenly Fevolmuontaed the 
prow of Curopo ' vi 18o1 be transferred 
Ins business to 1 


Reynolds, Sor Joshus (ares 92) 71 
or 
palit Pinter 1475 ee 


Rhodes” Cecil John (1853 1902) Brit 

S Afntan financier ind stitisnan 28 
Rhondda, David Alfred Thomas, Vasoont 
(456 1918) Siesta mew man and 
Pohticin hud important cout mmm 
antiresta am Wilts appomtid Brow 
Jord Govirnmeat Bowd m 1916 and 
Yeod Controlier in 1917 rined 10 peer 


1916) 
naga Margaret Hag, Lady (born 188%) 
dreguter tae pretion omeceaa 
the title on de ith of Viscount, Rhondda 


many of whose bustite iuterests she 

Ribot ‘Alexandre yh (borp 1842) 
oS ete acorn, 
: 


ssionn 
Rusardo, Dan (1772-1823) Brit 


rit politcal 
<concnmst son of 1 Jewish 

entered barl (1819) pulished Yuin 
ciples ot Loutical Lconomy and Tara 


tion contaming Tus famous theory of 

conommas rau STD 

Rave, Alien orn 1870) Amer 
Deine utier of “lire Wiggs of the 
Calle Bate, 

Musbard £ (117,99) hang of Png, Loown 
19 Caur de Lion | was the ind son of 
Henre Tr whom he succeuded (11N0) 
jotned the Sd Ceuesde mn company wnt 

tilp Augustus of Lr proceeded to 
Sacly, where bo rem unc 1 till Apr 2101 
when be sailed to Pulestine halting during 
the iourney it Cyprus, which he cos, 
quei.d finally abandoned the proyect 
Of taking Jermalom and im Octot 
1192 he set sul for Fog was coptured 
and imprronid by, ian] cror, Memry 1 
ho rele wed Tne onls, ow the payment 
of aheasy ransom (1194) way mortally. 
wounded while besie,in, the castle of 
Chali 

Rusbaré 11 (13¢~ 1400) hing of Bag 
son of Laward the Black Prince. sic 
cedud ly» grandfather Ldward II 
(1377) _aftor Wat. Tyler s rebullion. and 
tho exeoutron of Dc Vere and buffolk 
Auchard sssumed the govt ind for ht 
ate ruled wcll during bus absence 1 
ir. Henry Duke of Lancaster son of 
John of Gaunt landed im Lorkshure and 
Hichard was, tokun prgoner sesimned 
the crown 1n fax our a! 1s bard to 
bave been murdered 

Fushard II (1452 8) hing of Dow 
‘voungest son of Richard Dake of York 
fought at Barnet and Lowkesbury (1471) 
and im 1482 Jed an expedition against 
Scot after the desth of hus brother 
Laward I} he was proclaimed Pro 
tector (May isi) formed «plot in 
concert with the Duke of buckingham 
inch ed to the execution of Lord 
Hastings and the imprisonment 

nepaews, bawerd, Vand his 
brother iin the Te mer atterwarde, do, 
Garmg himself hing some 
the young prmus dissppearcd sod 
Buckingham, who hed excited « rummy 





RICHARDSON 


1m favour of Fdward V was executed 
defeated and slain at Bowworth 
Bughardson, Sir ‘Ward (1823 96) 
nacotiss and surgion published 
‘Alcohol ita’ Action and ite Use 


soe) 8 (1870) ote 
nl BEsmmet (1080-1761) Fax 
Pucheclue” wrote hist work when 50 Wars 
Old hy novels are, Pata (17¢0) 
Carusa Harlow,” (1748) and ir 
Rhober, Arman! Found’ Plams, Gar 
sal (1585 1042)" Vr statesman’ was 
exiled to Avignon (1618) but wis soon 
afterwards rooalled and recived « 
cardnils hat es chief minister he 
estublisbed the absolat; powcr of the 
King and crushed the. ¢ alvimst party 
Ruebmmend, Sur Wiha Blake (1443 1121) 
‘Fug portrat painter, punted 
traits of Dirwin'(1880),, Gladstone ‘ana 


pyliromnine (2862) 


Mitoedortauios, Gin Dube ef (isin, 
1902) Heit poutienm FAs of the Bowrd 
of Lrade (1867 68) ied th Government 
$n bbe Hone of Lords (1874 70) wnt wes 
‘Secretary for scot under Lord baltsbary 


C1885 48) 
» 943 1918) Hungarian 
Taual Conductor bevame  kepell 
mentor at Viunna (1878) subacquently 
remov(d to London 
Rushiar, Johann Paul Fredriah (1763 
82a) “Gor novclst and humorist 
oted chictly for by Titan (1700 
1402) “wrote abo Hespetus and 
Tevana 
‘Roddell, Geerge Allarises, 1s¢ Baron (born 
1865) nt newspaper propre tor 
‘has interoste in the, Neioe af the Hi ort? 
Guorg Newnes td and © Arthur 
Perron td. raned to porrais (19.0) 
‘Willian Patt (born 1804) Ping nov 
ist aaa Ranort has Puletied ona 
popular works ani tue Fit Wich 
amin Mord kmiy and Lhe 
Bustling 





Hours * 

heholas (1600? $8) Tag 1 

formes who, wat uy pointed Bishop of 
Ton ton in 1530 and fook s kadng part 
in compoung the hitury  coudiinned to 
death for ticay snd burnt with 
Latimer (15%) 

iene, Cole di (1413 54) Rom citizen 
Ligan to scheme for a revival ot the 
arnt emule” and wns a Lie" pro 

Chumed tri um remimed tor somu tans 
& ptisoucr mth Lands of Cloment V) 
on thy cltcton of Inuoint VL (133) 
he wo» tel wed and mut to Rom & 
Roveroor Ine <rneltics Caumd him to b 
assassinated (1454) 

Ripan Frederisk Robinson, it Earl of (173. 
1854) Trit statesman son of the econ 
daw aptbam atter bemy Chincelir 





Anehcqwr be became Pra 
827 wb) Colour Sucre tary 
Gry (180 43), and Lord 
1833 34) 





Prisy Seal 
‘Bxpen, George Sanne Ri 
‘at Marquis of (182- 1009) tint stat: 


mw Lord Pree of the Counul (1960 
7a) Vateroy ot India (1840 Wi) bint 
Lord of the ‘Adm Uty 2h 1n36 and Colo 
nial becrot ry (2802 95) 10 290> he be 
came Liber iileadcrmtht Hous of J ards 

Rumies, Bejton (1840 1920) Ung artit 
born'in London has exhibited at tly 
Acad. my many works omm 
ite BA Gyei) 

Ruszio, David (1643 66) Tt_mnuciaa who 
went to ot and became sccretary ot 
Mery Quecn of dots, hrs influence over 
her excsted jealousy,’ aud he was mur 


Robert 1 Gua 2043), Dube of Normandy 
at’, suceeded 
brother "Michard Lir (1033); uusteous 


nal invaded Ei 
HW (10047 *fi30) Duke of Yor 


+ succeeded lus father Wilbaw 
fhe inqunroe CY Se 
1101) feated by Henry at lencht 
fea 1109) and tmprvoned in Cardi 


Robert Reuse See Bitese, Bokert 
Revert HT (aie-00), King of Boot, acted 
Et 
fetes and age daring tas os iy 
hoe (184657), vas" chonen 


‘Roll, Charles (1681 1741) 


Witham | (1820-71) 
weet dacutat, weve Dane 
an ies 


1864) .banaly” (1865 
‘oie sey » 
Robertson, Wilbani 


Bul munhd bing the only man to 
ve accomplished 

‘Chut of the Imperw ‘Claoral Beat an 
1016 and directed Brit mbtarv opera 
tions during World War commander 


in chief of Brit ‘on the Blune 
2919 20) sromoted to rank of fold 
uarshil (19-0) 


‘Macmbe Mare Indore 
(1708 94} Br revolutionst who became 


& Jesder of the pi of the Mountain 
Tener ie Once thal of th 


Guondrts (M4) 793) ee 

power, of “axtator a vt i rs 
sai ati 

eauted 3 pra erg m the 


Convention nd be'we walotined ‘bs 
wus & fanatic Dut sincere 
ensen Gabe (1779 1867), Bug 
journalst ind diarut friend of 
oudswoith Coleridge and sooty 
CD Romumecences 
Fespondonc, ) 578 
feller, John Daemon (born 1830) 
Auer cipal founder of Standard 
no 


Charles Watson-Wentworth 
‘ind. ef (1730 8.) Ht pobtiewan 
was Prune Minster and ‘Lord of 


the Lreasury (1765 68) and repcalud the 
Slime LP at Ge eer sear ae 
bet ume Erimier (178) 

‘Auguste (1840 1917) Fr sculptor 


801 
Rodney George Brydges, ist Baron (171 
aa ua atiae eh say ane Gast 
Runhed service dtfeated the 6) 
St Cape, be Venrent (A7H0) and toe Br 
Bowkonk Soe (apal-29) | Bat, 
chrew ‘Aberdeen, 


‘try ‘by ‘is motion for ary 
Sera an in 
ite the condition of the 2 
(rma "hus Radical views 
change 


Ragars, domes ‘Thoretd (1828 90), 
PouUCl eonomist noted f 


‘of Agneaiture “and ‘Prue 
wn (1s66) entered“ Pani 
(1880), 


Rogers, Samal (2703 1955) ing poet 

‘was The Plewares of 
Ximary *"€70d)—" aw wow better ro 
‘membered a> & leader of sooty and & 
patron of art and hiterature than as 4 


Gist 1009) Te cafdiaal” Bron “er 

quasbowrs (2779) «waa imophieatod in 

{hc Diamond heokidee Sur snd was tm 
ampnsoned im the Bastille 

xk wood (1780) sian 

Roland és 


2 ee Sarees 
ge m 

with Girondista snd resigned fied 
from Par and committed suicide near 


‘Mare Jeanne 
Relaad, Mane Jeanne Piahwon (2704 02) 


Miduence over the Polity of the Girondist 
Party othe of the 
nondts sho was put to death her 
‘were written during her 
inipringauavut in'the Abeer 
r hustonan 
twice became rector of the Lmy of 
Paris, wrote an Ancient Hutory ” and 
an uncompleted “Roman History 


1570 





ROSTAND 


Rodis, Charles Stewart (1877 1810) Eng 

engineer and airman founded Rolls 
Kayce Motor Co waa killed while fly 
ing at Bournemouth 

Romanes, George John (1848 94) Brit 


scrontart born an Canad, publuhed 
“The Btar fish Jelly fab and Sea 
Urehins (1885) tal kvolution 
fo Antmals * (1884) “Darwin and after 
Dura ser By aad Bays 

Romilly, Str Semusl (1787-1818) Eng 
lawyer descended froma Fr Huguenot 


a study of criminal law 
and as Soliator General, he effected 


Rombeyr Gearge (1794 1802) ng por 
fraig paunter 4 
Honald, Sir Landon (bora 1873) Bt 


and orchestral | conductor 

Pomted Frinepel of Guldh Schoo! 

ote ‘Mumo (1910) composed numerous 

focidentd stage muse 

aan Piva 40 (1524 82) ¥r_poot 

24 Bo) Wr 

Tus works consist chieily of odes elegio, 
and epigram 

Rontem,, Wilhelm Konrad (1845 1023) 

er 

Rocke, Bas Gworge, (1650 1700) Hug od 
mural destroye aye flect at La Hoge 
(1992) 72 Tos dentzoyed the T tanto 

P feet ncludiag troasure uups i the 
harbow of Vigo 

Theodore (1808 1619), 26th proe 
ofUb A 115 

Root, Biha (born 1845) Amer statesman 
Boo ot State under Koosevelt hu ardent 
work in the cause of peace was rewarded 

by the Nobel Prive (1012) 

Ross, Carl August ‘Nstolas (1842 80) 
Get, gpetatis manager founder, of the 
Cari Rosa Opere Company (1875) 

Ram, Sabreter (1615 ste EB 


TeBroduood the wild 8 fh ecouery 3 
mines im hus 
Masantlto 6 revolution compelled bia 
Rosech bor Haaey HHdary Hana (2888 1015) Dag 
mses ors auraes with. Protas 
Bunsen of Heidolberg of ‘Gusomctey 
07 and pebluhed _ Eleren 


nae Valls was 
eal ‘onblihed “ie Lat 


torical biographer 
Of Lorenso do, Medica ra an and Xb ie 
pile and Fontibvate of 





magi (i Earl of (fore st?) tt Chowan st the 
LOC ‘Foreign Beo under Mr Glad 
stone m 1686 and 1802 and Pome 
Minster, (1604-06) a brillant writer 
and orator 

Ross, Bir James Clark (1800 62) Brit 
adoural ‘servid in the naval expt ditions 
for the discovery of the North West 
Passage (1818 33) duseoverod the north 
magnetic pole (1831), commanded the 
expedition of the Brabus and Terror to 
the Antarctic remona (1830-43) 

Rous, fr John (1777-1856) Brit admural 
commynded 81 seen search of 
North Wont Passage waa aga 
employed on an Arctio voyaie of dm 
covery (1828 38), 1m 1800 vainly en 
Sos voured t9 find Sut John Franklin 

Rees, Ser Ronald (born 2857) Eng phym 
an made great contributions to actence 
im connewion with the problems of 
malaria awarded Nobel Prise for medr 


Rosse, Wiis Parsons, Bae! of (1800.07) 
ing astronomer constructed x 
a oe 


1880 94) 
ite noch aistar ‘of ts homers 
Seat wens ware peutod when chew bard 


en? + ang song ry eee 
rg a eee 


and painter, 
1483 


Rosin, Gronshme Anionso (1702 1888) 

it opera composer among his chuet 
operas are Zhe Barber of sensi 1510) 
aed Wyadiam Lei (1880) | leo compeacd 
8 Stabat Water (1442) aud other 


Bite 
Rostand, Kamond (1968 1018), Fr post 

matist apart from hie fenious 
Cyrano ds Bergeras tus works ine 


ROTHERMERE 


duded La Princesse Lowntawe, L’Atglon, 
nari Le Chantecler 
\Goora 180) "Bet ‘aewapepel proprictoe 
formas Brother of "Lord Northetnte 
interesta m the Dasly Mau Weekly 
Darly Mwror Sunday Pu 


Sian 
tard Pe ‘du Minuter (1917-18) 
‘Anselm (1778-186: 
‘lat son of ae molivehd tatt 
Tanned (1800-79) son of Ratan 
Rothschild 1113 


‘Baran Lonel de (born 1868) 
deer abu of Nathan Mates Rathod 


1114 
, Anseloa (1743-1812) 
Ger men and moneylender 1109 
Nathan Mayer (1777-1836) 
‘rd son ‘of first Rothachald “1109 
Rouble, Lows | Franpous (1695-1702) 
Fr actiptor settled m about 
1744 works include statues of Handel 
and Shakespeare 
Rousseau, Jean dasque (1712-78) ¥r 
Philosopher was apprenticed to an en 
raver gained & prize by an oway st 
tacking the ifluence of the arts and 
Beences on society (1760) of his eub 
Pequemt wntings the followmg are the 
most famons— Jule ou is Nouvelle 
Howe sromance(1759) Du Coutrat 
Hocal (1762) and Emule * » pile 
sophical romance treating of education 


: 

RR hobolas (1674-171! drama 

ie Mae Gee ae Tomar, 
Ponitent and other tragedies, and 
tronalated Tucan s  Pharsalin” post 
lnureate (1715) 

Thomas (1766-1827) Eng 

‘artist chiefly remembered as” power 
fol cancaturit and for hes lnatrations 
to Doctor Syntaxa Three Tours 

(1813) eto 


‘Barod (1838 Seta) ‘ing poreaan WES 


‘was seo to Disrach founded the dwell 
houses for men that bear 


ne roe Pe 
paint 





‘hus name 








2) 
yul (1677-1640) Fiemuh 
term 1620 he adorned the walls 
the Taxembourg with pretares illes 
trating scenes in the life of Marre do 
Medici, “the Descent from the Cross 
ab Antwerp is considered bus master 
2 
Riworen, Anton Gregor (1520 94) Bus 
t and composer studied under 
at_ot Paris became pripcipal of the 
St Petervburg Conservatoire (1862) 
‘anted ng on eight occasions 
Rudolf, or Rodolf1(1218 91) hing of Ger 
founder of the Hapsburg 
tras elected ximperor (#73) and ended 
the feud with the curbed the 
power of the nol and granted 
charters to man, towns 
Rudolf Yi (1552 1612) hing of Ger was 
elected of tho Romans (1675) aad 
uocwedod the, father, Maximiban ET 
os emperor ‘oused great 
cont by imposing heavy taxes and 
sttem| tor the ota 
Sobn, ‘hghthouse builder 
Rumi Benjamin Thompson, Count 
ght on the doyslst side duriag the We 
on aude ar 
ot dente became Minister of 
‘War in Bavaria (1784) 
Aunaman, Sir Walter, Bart (boro 1847) 
‘Ang shipowner, 699 
Bupurass, Walter (bora 1870) Brit pol 
fucian eldest _son of foregoing entered 
‘Parl (1809), Prea af Boird of kducation 
(1808-11), Pres of Board of Agriculture 





1911-14) and Prea of Board of Trade 
{1914-16} a a 
m Prmee (1619 82) vom 
NPvederick King of Bouems’ and Ez 
beth daughter of Jamen I served in the 
alst army dunog the Civil War 
and detmgorshed himself by bis Im 
Petuous courage afterwards rendered 
Great services a3 a naval commander 
Against the Dutch 14, 125 
‘Rune (ded 879) the som: mythicsl founder 
of the Bus empire said fo have crossed 
the Baltic from beandnavia st the 
mvitation of the Slsvonans or Finns 


art a 


1900) Brit lawyer 
‘Attorney General m 1886 and 1802 95 
im the latter year he beeame Tord Chief 
Tustaee and is ‘a2 one of the 
most brillant advocates «nd judges 
of all time 

Rutherford, Sue Ernest (born 1871) Brit 
physiast’ whose brillant scientific re 
‘earch work brought hum the 
Prue for Chemmtry (1908) tus Radio 
‘activity (1904) wan follows by other 

Rutland, John Jame Robert Mannecs, 
Dukes ‘of (1818 1900) Brit politician 

‘< leading ‘member of the Canvervative 


mterest 
‘ontmaster (renaral (1874 80 and 


Adnanzoon de (1607 76) 
for long # thorn in the 
plows wat his appearance ia 
ex} 
when he ‘@ number 


hut 
“roams (ett 1713) anti 


Ee 
eens royal what or 


Fordexs 








Sabatm, Rafsal (born 187,) Brit _suthor 
and dramatmt wrote Sea Hawk 
and other popalar tales also Life of 
Core Bi 1912 

Seabeverell, Henry (1077 1726) For 
‘dergyman was wnpiached 1 1710 

‘sermons preached xt 
‘Bt ba pd ue sat i ponte 
se ‘is a erie part 

Sasha, Hanw (140s 1376) greatest of tho 

Gut matcsingert by trade & shoe 
maker of Nuremberg composed manv 
porine of merit 

Sashs, Zuliuy von (1882-97) Gee botanut 
hus works include 8 Compendium ot 
Botany 8. Hutory of Botany snd 

Tectares on the Phywology of Plants 
all of which have been translated 
George, ist Vissount (1716 85) 
rng solder end stateaman after distin 
guished mervice he was die 
mused for his aie to cea. 
Minden raised to ‘peerage 
took the name of Germaim (1770) 


im SALE 
Se Aldwyn, Minhas! Edward 
Tale). Bre “poltueaa entered 


al (1864) be ime Chaneellor of the 
Bxchequer im Tord Salisbury 5 Gov 
(1886) ‘and lender of the House of Com 
moons after temy returement be 
tame Pres af the Boasd of Irade (1888) 
and Uhaneollor of the Kxchequer (1895) 
mused to pocerage (1908) earl 


(1918) 

Sat Arnaud, deeques Leroy de (1796- 
1564) Fi foicchal baring provionaly 
Guetingoithed hrmsclt in Algeria became 
Ma of War (1951) "carried out 
‘he coup d état of December whisk placed 
Napoleon IH on the throne 

eet 4 

br 
at 
m 1910 became Muwarm librarian was 
one of the editors af the Dictionnaire 
Hustorique de ia Langue Francoise 

Sazat-Evremond, Charles de St Denn ¢e 
1610 2703) "kr solder and writer 

eght on the Roystut nde dure the 


Hronde wrote ious sur le 
Tragedie et la Comedio 
Saunt ‘Augustus (1848-1907) 


= Gandens, 

‘Amer sculptor most important, pro 
@uctioms ate o statue of Lincoln at 
Chicago and busta of 7 D Woolsey and 
General Sherman 

Saynting, pon Dame of Xavier Boniface 
(1798-1860) author of  Pieciola and 
other storia 14 well ax of pocms and 
tome play written wn collabortvon with 


jer 

Sesnt-Just, Antome (1767 03) Tr revo 
Tabomst cluet supporter of Robespierr. 
notonous for bis severity as delegate to 
the army in Alsace 

Saunt Lambert, Jean Frangou de (1718 





1803) LF post contritutor to the 
Encyclo; Tus chit works ar 
Contes Onrentates and Tes Saison 

Sant-Prorre, Jacques Bernardin de (173" 

214) lr author = wrote = Paul ot 
rit, Sar 

ins Carmulle (1835 1921) 
Br composer hus cluet, works wert 
Samson et Dalia (18"7) Bnonne Marced 


1879) and Ruset d Omphale 
saints (born 1845) 


, George Baton 
Man eter pubsbed A eriaar ot 


French Litersture A short simtory 
nglish Literature story 
‘The Englnb Novol 


Samt-Srmon, Glande Hean da Rouvroi, 
Comte de’ (1760 1825) bociahet writer 
Author of "De la Reorganie tion de 11 
Bouéte Euroy venne weluome dul 
Industniels | ete 

Sammt-Simon, Lous de Rouvro: Due de 
(1675 1755) Be soldier aud diptom stist 
went to bp (7.1) to negotiate 9 
martinge between Lomy XV aud the 
Infants his Mcmoires’ wore a valu 


abte work 

St_Vinesnt John Je 173 1623) 
Brit admiral ured his title from hie 
victory over thé Erench (170°) became 
Jarat Lord of the Admiraty (1401) 

Bais, George Ai Hoary (18.8 0») 

‘Lag jourhalwt | was tor many vears 
ar correspondent of the Daily f elopraph 
araong hus numerous works were | Twit 
Hound tho Glock and Lhe btrenge 
‘Adventure of Captain Dangerous 

Beladin (1147-08) bnitan of Beypt and 
byria after conquering Syris invaded 
Palestine (1177) defeated the Crusaders 
pe Liber and took Jerusalem 
‘man. after occupying several miuisterial 
posts bocsme Prime Minuter (1914-17) 
4 pombion he huld wheo Italy jomed the 

js in the Great War 

Salar Jong, Bur (1329 ? 85) Indian etatee 
mee crime, Munuttes of Nisam (1853) 
supported the Lng during the Mut 

talisnin Ghee. « Deus, Joe0. Oarlas, 
Dabs of (2701 1870), Port muatenma, 

Foreign Minus and 03 ,0¥ 

of Oporto strongly opposed Dom Miguel 

was exiled following the Lercelra rm 

surrections bub roturned aud wee egom 

sovecal trmes munustar Beg 


Sale, (cues 1607 1738) 
Gremaiat’ Luthor of © trausataon of 
{ho Koran 


Rebert Heury (1762-1645), Brit, 


SALISBURY 


after distimgnmbed nervices in 
Indie and the Mauritics was n<verely 
‘Wounded im the Afghan ¢xpedition was 
Denoged for fic months in Jalalabad 
(1841 42) and mortally wounded at 
Moodkec when quartermaster genet 
to the army of the Sutle 
fehsbary, Frank © (horn 1874) Init 
mater whose wctutes beye frequently 
Begnextibited at the Royal Academy his 
‘Catherme of Aragon considered 
gue. has best works z 
Salubury, Robert Arthur Talbe 0 
Conn ot (840 1904) | Bt 
statteman + entured Pal (182) 
Ww twee Sec for India (1R66 67) and 
QH74 78) as Lorcga Minister atcom 
nied Lord Bes onsfld to the Tarkan 
Vonfercace (aya) became Constrv 
five leader (1885) Promicr (188) 86 
Salobury, Rebart Geedy Bast of (@ued 101.) 
of (died 161.) 
‘Ang slatcaroon pon of Jord Burghicy 
fo whowe position he sucieeded and re 
tamed omtce under Func 1 
Sellustios ‘Garns (Sallusi) (26 nc 
46%¢) Rom hivtortin mad: \ fortune 
as governor of Numudit and wrote m 
Hetrvmira ee “Jugurtha “and! Catt 
jn 
flalmanua or Claude de Saumause (1584 
1003) br scholar muthor of Detemio 
Regus pro Carole 1 which was repbed 
to ly Milton mm iis Defence of the 
Pork of} ngtuad 
Salmond, Si John Maitiand (born 1881) 
ANC wot ier wud avewtor 8 appoint d 
Dirctor Gourd of Miktary Aco 
antics (1917) chict of the Hat Air 
Korce in Vr (1938) and Commander ot 
Aor Lora om rig (Ide) became Aur 
Marshal (19.3) 
fialt Shr Titus, Bart (1803 76) yhilan 
thropit acquired a large fortune as a 
wool eyanndy an bunt the model vailige 
of Salt vite 
Balvis), Tommaso (162) 115) It trige 
than’ was Text known in J, by hie 
Otho “whuh In played in 18" > 
AKG and Ives when fit who played 
Ham) t 0 1868 cre ited au extr sordin 


ary Imupeeoaon in M udttd ay Conrad 
Saitbourne,” Baward Lanlay (1844 1310) 
Ing tarkaturet cartoomst to J ench 


tor many yeurs 
Charlee Rumney (born 1483) Bnt 
warman 4 rved on frouta during 
the Great Wan and was Znowne rt for hes 
eNtraoidinary duriug an ible org unesat 
‘uuned 1apid promotion 
Banerofe Willams (161 93) 1 og divine 
‘Wecann Archbuhop of ( unt rbury (1677) 
diphived for mtuany, %0 take the onthe 
to Williaa and Mary’ (1601) 
Sand, ‘See Dudevant, Amandine 
DD (ins3 1920) Fng 
thedogan Became TWokswor of Lae 
Ris ab Oxford hus works mcluded 
‘The Goeptly In the second Cents 
and Tit of Christ mm Recent Research * 
Sandeman, Robert (1718 T1) Scot divine 
married’ & daughtel of Jom (laa 
Founded the sect called | Sandcmansans 
Sandhurst, Willem Mansfeld, Barea (1810- 
7o) uit Reneral dustinginalied bimeeit 
in the Jaudian Mutny ao cluef of the staf 
to Sr Colin Camplel was Commande: 


au cluct an India (186s 70) 
isneh, Edward Mon! ‘tut Bari of 
(1626 72) Lug admiral, conveyed 
Charles IL to ing and was killed at 
Southwold Bay during one of hus many 
cngagementa against the Datch 
Sendwieh, John. ‘4th Earl of (1718- 
92) Iifet Lord of the’ Aduuralty (1771 
2) | eave his name to the bandwich 
. 
Bandy, Edwm (15167 98) Ing divine 
meds Archbishop of Sork (1878) wen 


my] ed for 
fvoneot Lady Jane Grey = 
Eng 
hu 




















Sandys, Sir Joke Ewin (born 1844) 
man’ of letters chiefly noted 
Py ra ae 

It 
int who succeeded Bramauts an archs 
tect of St Peter 8 

Senkey, Ire Devil (1840 1908) Amer 

fend revivalist, smited Great 

tala with Moody,’ composed a 
number of sacred rouge 

Ganaasaro, Jneope (1455-1530), It post, 





ta. 
1876) ‘prea 
(185%, defended Vera Cruz agummet the 
r (1888) and conducted the war 
agaist tho U8 , was dictator (1841 44) 
‘and (1833 65) 
Ganterre, Antome Joseph (1752 1800) 
‘LF revolutionst who became commander 
of the Nitional Guard fell under sus 





Pinonas 4 Dantomst and was: joned 
Sent Grovanm (dicd 1494) It parnter 
father of, ‘theres a jonns 


and Child by nm am the Nateonal Gal 
lery 


tact 
Santiey, i a 1884) 
eeiee Gren al le 


‘operate pitts (18 20) 
sanlor-Dumode, Atverto (boro 1878) Fr 





rman, 929, 830, 931 
Sappho (7th (nt BC) Greek poetess 
tia es brivo Ta the metre eallcd 


Dy her name fragments only of the 


works of tle fenth Must are extint 
Sarasste Mari Mehioa (1644 1908) Sp 

‘aolinist ‘with sucess in 

ondon on ‘and Ameri. 


iy my compontaona mdude Pri re et 
Bagrwe amd Caprice Banque 


Sarouy, Franmaque (1827 09) Ti writer 
Tovtavend ranatie. ertaques fo Te 


Jemps and wiote  Hutory of the 
bicne of Pans — Comediens et Come 
dienes te 

Sardou, Vietorien (1831 1008) Fr drema 
tut,” ut best known plays were Lee 
Jattes du Mouche (the original of A Serap 
of Paper), dele Pedora a, Towa 

sbagas (1872) Hoberpuerre (190.) and 


Dante (1903) 

Sargent, John 1856 1925) Amer 
punts BA fumous for his 
Portraits and landscay 


» Palo (15 2 1623) Venetian patriot 
fended “Vinke a,unst the papal 

aim’ ind was the’ victim of many 

Attempts of assateinstion Is History 

of the Council of drent was Srst pub 

shed mm Loudon 

Maunce Paul Emmaus (boro 

186) Ux solder commanded 1icnch 
Shird frmy Gee Jater commander 
an chief of balonica forces 

eld, Patrick (1640 93) Ir soldier 

diutinguiybed hunself by his cflorta 
wt Linxrich and elscwhare to restore the 
authonty of James 1] was killed while 
servi. im the Er army 

Sauer, Broil (born 1862) Ger pant and 
<ompowr studred under Liszt and gave 
neitals m London and America 
al Phamen, Savon de (1757 1830) 
Brit ral waa nocond in (command 
at the Nie (1798) commanded the 
‘Baitu fleet and um 1831 bieime vice 
admiral of Lag 

Saussure, Horace Béngdet ds (1740 ov) 
fowise physicist wade several nmprove 
niente in “meteorological instrumenta 
and left » record of his travel Voyages 
cen 8: Alpes a wok of great scientific 

iu 
Savage, Bushard (gana 2748) King poet 


works 


‘waa & tnend of Dr Johnson, who wrote 
ig Bfe  recerved s small penmon for a 
‘Buthdsy Ode to the D, but 
hed in 5. . at hus 
ehiet work was the , Sir Thomas 
‘Overbury. 


Savery, Aune Jean Mane Rent, Doo 
‘Revigo (1774-1833) Fr ety 
camaaide de camp to Repoloot and was 
toa deq"the sountty ‘eader sentence 
mona 
Of death at the restaration, but war ister 


acquitted 
Savgny, Fredreh Kari 179-1861) 
cer jurut of Fe waguenot doesent 


SCHEFFEL 


Savile of Rufford, John, 1st Baron (1818— 
92) Brit diplomats 06 Sir John 
Savile Lumley be was appointed sim 
Dassador to It (1883) made « peer in 
1888 paving previously dropped the 

Saale Bor Hensy (1549 1622) Eng schol 

lar 
was tut eon Zusabeth founded 
Profemorstupe of astronomy and geo 








metry at Oxford yublished @ ool 
lection of works by b Instoriene 
Savonarols, Grolama (1452-98) italian 
eacher’ acquired great political m 
inence in Florenes where he denounced 


abwes of all kinds excommimeated 
and pat to death 

8, Comte da (1896 1750) 
‘FF soldier was the victor of Fontenoy 
left work entitled Mes Reveries 
(2762) which was subsequentiy trans 


Sexo Grammateus (12th cent) + Danth 
wnter aathor of Danorum Regam 
Heroumque Historia on which Ham 


tet 1s founded 

Yean Baptsste (1767-1882) Fr 
sconomust m ma Traite d Economie 
Poliiqus and other worke armed at 


PoRularimng the “doctrines of Adam 
mith 


“Touitenan aba satuse gandeon of tat 
‘ raat 
above several times Finance Minster 
he wrote Historie do la Caio d Fe 
“Rooy at Feeae beckange pet 
foreign Mxchangoe Bu 
other works of much yalue 
Sayeo, Archibald Henry {born 1846) Eng 
Phuolowst among his works are 
Principles of Comparative Philology 
and su Assyrian grammar — profe 
of Assyriolog Oaford ere 
siapet, aon of fete Cuuat Seager 
ron of gultas er 
Yrote De Lmendatione lemporai 
sonlger Sehon erties 1858) Fr 
Saban 
classical scholar known as the elder 
dealiger wrote De Coums Linguo 
Latume 4 defence of Cicero against 
Senuderbeg (Coorge Castswra) (1409-87) 
aatnn8) 
dieses (prance, rencunosd© Soba: 
rocdanism and maintained a i and 
successful wir aguust the ha 
among a he had been brought up 
x 
Geariath, Alessandro (1650 1725) It com 
postr whose works imelude about 
One hundred operas as wall aa a great 
Humber of muses and) motets 
Searlatt, Domentwo (168 1757) Jt com 
ee son of above was + friend of 
landel composed Church muntc and 
oparat 


Sosriett, Sir Jamea Yorks (1799 1871) 
Bnt ‘soldier commanded with dutine 
tion in the Crimea « brigade of cavalry 
and was promoted lieetenaDs genecal 

Seurron, Paul (1610 60) Fr satirat bus 
band ‘of Mademowelle d Aubigue after 
wards Madame de Mamntenon chiefly 
nosed for te Homan Comigae 

Sehaff, Pup mer theologian, 
born in Switzerland ‘waa prea of the 
Amer Bible Revinon Committee and 


hus chuet works are Hutory of the 
Christan Church | The of 
Suruteoiom Dichonary ot the 
Scharnhorst, Gerhard Johann David von 
(1766-1819) Pros generat skuitully 
reorganized the arm; Osea againnt 
tho orders of Napoleon cist of 


Blacher « stadt (1813 

, Kari 742 88) Swedish 
chemist ducovered several acida and 
determined tho nature of others hw 
only wnitten work was Experments on 


Aur and Fire” 
Seheer, Rumbold yon (bom 1803) Ger 
maulcr commanded the Ger High Bea 


Tieet during Great War and was m 
command af Jutland renugned early in 


Sehetfel, Joseph Viktor von (1826-86) Gi 
Do’ aud notsiat "'chiet warts are 


SCHEFFER 


Bebefter, Ary (1796-1858), Fr pamnter 5 
‘exhibited at Amsterdam’ at toe t 
twelve, and afterwards 
being speculiy noted tor rites 
and religious studies 

helm Joseph ven 


Sebeling, Friedriah Wilhelm 
(175 1954), Ger idsalut philosopher 
Shief works wore,“ The Ego'as Primerpie 
of Philosophy,” sod Philosophical 
Investigations Concermmg the Essence 
Sabaperaihe ‘Guava : (1885-1916) Pak 
anit 
astronomer, chief astronomer a! 
(1862-1 1000)’, first advanced the eheory 
aa to the existence of canals on the 
selifiey: Johann hh Feiedreh 
you 
(2706-1800), “aur ports ibe 163, 188 
‘Sehlegel, August Fie von (1787- 1848), 
Ger critic ‘part-editor ot 
Atheneum, noon rot the Romantis 
chool, and 1818 became professor 
at Bonn, ‘chief works were & tranalation 
of Shakespeare, “ Kritusche Schriften,” 
and some pooms 
|, Karl Friedrieh von (1772-1829) 
Ger critic, brother of August noted 
for his ‘ Ueber die bprachs und Weishest 
der Inder” (1808), fecturea_ on 
“The History of Ancient and Modern 


Literature * 
Sohlaermasher, Fredneh Ernst Daniel 
(1768-1834),'Ger theologian who exer 
ted great influence as a preacher and 
writer, hus works included o transla 
tion of Plato’s works (1817) 
‘Hamneh (1822-90), classical 
holar and archwolomss, wade vale 
id. other 
settled at 
the results 




















Athons, whero he meaty 
Of hus Gxcavations and rescarches in the 


Sohnteler, Arthur (born 1802), Austrivn 


‘dramatist, many of whose clevur pliys 
have been translated mto Ly, ‘ 
c 


“ene, Fretreh Hermann, 
(1618-90), soldicr of fortune, wit 


made marshal of Er though i Pro 
festant for his services agvunst Sp 
ho afterwards returned to the service 
of the Princes of Orango snd was bills 
ft tho battlg of the Boyne 
ar, (1446-01), Ger en 
ieatar hd patubes® sonar Gf has Devt 
engraving are is the Bat, Museum, 
Schopenhauer, Arthur », Gor 
whilosopher tus great, work is" The 
sottorttg Wa ane dea" (2810) 
i, Potec, Count (1 8), Bus 
Setiplom et “apornted ‘ambasesdor to 
Eng (1874), he did much to avert wir 
between Lng and Bus . was second 
at the Berlin Congres» 
‘Olive (1862-1920), 5 “Afrian 
writer,’ wrote ‘The ‘of an African 
Farm,” " Dreams” (1891), and evinced 
wympitines with the Boers in) An 
na 
Bitustion ” 
wi 














South Atncan'a View of the 


1899) 

» Philip (1857-1019) 
‘3 African staterman , waa Attorney 
Goneral under Rhodes’ and Prime Min 
amtar (1600-1900) later appomted High 
Commissioner mn, Lomi 

"Trang Petar (1707-16828), Aus 
composer, "1491, 

Sebulre-Dalitusah,” Hermann (1803-83) 
Ger” economst, represented Berlin 
1M tho Reichstag, among his works was 
“"apitel 4u,emem Deutachen Arbeiter 
katoohismua " (1878) 

Sehumaas, Gare (1619-08), Gor rauncian, 
one of the grestest concer? pusnata of het 
time , 1238, 

fokomunn, Hobe’ Alerander (1810-56), 

Bat Ol 

ae 


it of orks 
acide symphonic 
pilots,” Send” mnay” os mphoaies a 
sonatas 


1238. 

Seburs, Karl (1829-1906), Amer soldier 
and statesman , held commands m the 
vil War and pen’ becauee United 
‘tates senator, 16 pahey of 
Grant, was bec. of ‘Int nur (eri ot) 

‘Behuster, Sut Avtar (bora 1584), ‘Erit physi 
‘ast,, chief of eclipse ex4 











ithe ‘arst time 
(1875), phed 1 mae 
HOR cep nto 


yon (1771— 


Spon: 
‘sommnael the roan of Oe 
Mine Gots 1y), and the Mumess and 
‘Austrians in 1833 
Sehwamfarth, 
Ger traveller 
Of Aruwim River mn 1862 


‘Sehwarseaberg, 
1820), Aut 
tnetion 


Azgust (born 1836), 
ype 





Mile 
Soreppees, Cn Caspar (1876°1640), Gor scholar 
frroey with’ great bitterness againet the 
Erotantante (*Claanicam Bolt ren,” 


» Lneras brother of the 
elder Africanus, was consul m 190 BC 
and obtamed the surname, Asaticun, 
ia Airaugun Pun Gta 

wus (237 


Sey 
188 BC) Rom general co 








fuered Sp, 
‘decame conmul, and defeated Hanmbal at 


dams (202 30) es 

33 Be) Woh Cath Carthage The aes 

5 mm 146-0, 

distingmabed bimacif by thc ¢ spture: 

a ae wae twit consul but 

became unpopular by his 1esmtince to 
agrarian. reforme 

Scoresby, Wilham (1789-1857) Brit ex 
Ploru, i» 1823 surveyed the castern 
Coast of Greenland subsequently en 
tered the Chureh, but m 1850 made o 
voyage to Melbourno to make magnetic 
observations: 

Se0t, “Glement Wiliam (1841-1004), 2st 
dramatic critic to The Daly 
Telegraph. wrote ‘(Gunna in Panes 

oot a Eyre 
La Ate et 
o-92) wrote Tho Evata- 
vata ‘Qo1D), ote 
Guba (entra), Tat 
pa ‘the “Albert 

tenaeal Ke BA (1861) 

Mubasl (died 2291) ‘beotsmn 

Spatconmeed PY y the Liperor Frodenich 11 

‘the reputition of a magwiiu 

throughout Kurope translated Armtotl 
whe 

Brit anthor of 

mn Crn tom 820), and “ The 

crue af the Afsdge™ Gorn ta boot , but 

hved chiofly in Jamaica, 

Segts, Ser Perey Moreton (1853-1024) 

it admuraly his genius ‘was mainly 

directed towards improving aod di 
veloping naval guantry, saw much 
dwtingushed service and held many 
commands, was made ® barouct in 
1913, and danng World War was im 
chargo of the enti aircraft defencte of 
London 


Seott, Robert Faloon (1863-1012), Lng 
Sent Bur Walter, ar (171-1882), Soot 
verve aad pe é 


Seats, Winkle (1 Fain, Amer general 
‘was captured by tho ‘Bnt an 1812 
Became sn-clef of the US 

army (igiz) end conducted the war 

‘Mexico 
abi, Alazander Rieclas (1871-191") 





Gus “composer ho introduced. «ne 
system of harmony which was un 
favourably received at first his piano 
and or ‘works bicame very 
lar 
Senko, a7s1-ase1) 


‘Augustin Eugios 
Tre drambunt, Uae Nant de to Garce 
Natwonale (1815), bis frat muccess, was 
followed by uumerous vaudevillus ond 
comedies written 1m collaboration 
these include Les Premnares Amuasrs 
and Bertrand et Raion 
Gr Wiliam (1623-83), Eng 
‘Tudge, of humble orig , became notor 
Jous for bis subservience to the court, 
and waa removed from the Bench (1681) 
Serops, Musbard Je (1228-1405), Linz 
statesman and warrior, tooh put in th 
‘sary of Laward 11, ond became st ward 
of the houchold and Chanqellor under 
Scud, Geos 26 1901 87) Lr wit 
ne Wiinlenes” or ‘Wade - 
te mae, or me 
(1607-1701), wrota romances which had 


1578 


grest vogue m ther day, 
eassga, fer Owes thorn ama ae 
and journalist , educated at ‘canbe 
and after bemg on the staff of Punch ror 
some years, became oditor 1 1906 has 
duced may many notatia works and win 
i 
Santen, John Colborne, ist Baron (1778— 
1863), Brit general, "served im the Pen- 
insula and at Waterloo, and became 
field-marahai (1860) was Governor- 
Goneral of Canada during oe rebellion 
Sebastian (1054-78), King of 
allied lumself with the Sultan of Morocco 
m an attempt to drive tho Moors out 
sedestane ‘but was killed im battle 


gece cca ae 


imelading 


a 


and 
became Scams oy ara) 
Seddon, Richard John (1845-1906), New 
Zealand stateaeman waa Primo Minster 
from 1808 untal hu death, and was Tt 

eons for many reforms and much 


Belew, ‘Adem 1785-1878), Lng geo 
; bkeame Wood 

geology at Cambridat (3818), 

7 Sa Charles (1650-1701), Lng dra- 
matst and wit, » great favourns of 
Charles 11 

Seeley, John Edward Bernard (born 1868), 
‘Brit soldier and statesmau Sx for 
War oa Under-8ur for Au (1019) 

Seeley, Sur John Robert (1834-05), int ts 
foriam, im 1860 became regia prof of 

‘modern history at Cambridge, a ished 

non} mously Leo Hor id wrots, 
‘Lxpansion of Lingland ” (1863). etc 
Yours Ptulippe, Gounte de (1754-1820 
diplomatist was ontrusted wit! 
aeveru important “missions, esp. ly 
to Ras , also wrote vital works, in 
cluding fe" Memonts 

Sanus, Looe, Aus (20 00-4 P31), 
Mupiter of the J.npuror Cibcrity on 
whove retaroment hy become supeome 

‘Woy afterwards put to diath on « chirge 

of conspiricy 
trade! Patmos, Kart of (1812 

BA), it Iawicr ind stiteamin entero 

Parl = m_1947 and wis dicgprdy 

bolicitor Gencrii, Attorney Genceal, und 

Tord Ginnie pabinhed binned A Detence 


vf the Charch of Lnglind agemst Dis 
Salty, Willan Court Gully, Visount 1895 
7 , Viseount 
909), Brit pohtiuan entered Parl 
8 Liberal (1886) Speaker (1805-1003) 
Selden, Jobn (1584-1658) hag aptiquanan 
writer his cht worky wire Bustory 
of Iythes “Titles of Houonr,"” and 
‘abl, Talk * 

Belquems 1 (Reeator) (954-261 nc), King 
of saa, mas onc of Aleysoa En Hat 
encrals, and greatly extended the 

Since of Babylon, which was bis 
of his master's mnlieritame y put &o death 
by Ptolemy. Ceraunua 
(Callinisus) (240-226 nc), 
‘hada duastroue career, being nally 
dfeated and, lied by ‘the, Parthuans 
Behm I (1465-1621), Sultan of Turkoy 
conquered, Muropotamus, Aurdstan, Ar 
menis and keyps 
Selim TI (1524-74), Sultan of Tarkoy 
dir. hg ruign war wan carried on, with 
ope; bp, and Vent, the nsue bank 








i 














the bul 
Sem Hil (1762-1805), Sultan of Turkey 
was compelled to cede the Crimes to Rus 
by the of Sassy (1798) , was mur- 
dered. ‘bus attempts to intron 


du e European customa into Turl 
Sellark, Alexander (1676-1721), Beot 
Duccaneer, afterwards « hettenant in 
the nay the account of hus four year,’ 
hife im Juan dernandes f formed the ban: 
of * Robinvon Crusoe 
Beh George Augustus (1719-91), Brit 
ae Stee haccaa en) Boe 
eae A Be 
Zealand (18i1) and Bishop ot Lichfield 
Sem Marealla (born 1858), Austrian 
bevek, 


smger, made several successful ape 


[SeMiRAMis 


pearances in London and elsewhere 
er favourite ‘parts being Stnanne 
Martha and Yolina was prima donna 
‘at the Metropolitan Opers House, New 
‘York (1898-1000) 

at (about 1250 


Bc) myinied founder at Miacveh 
pera Anneus (480% 4D 65) 
‘Rom tote phi ‘Became tutor 
to Nero but bemg accosd of conspiracy, 
he dud by bis Own band his works 
ands admurat ic moral freatiacs 


Wensteldee, Alow (1771-1854) Germ 
‘ventor of Hthography became director 
st tho royal Uthographic office at 
Manich 

Senor, Nassan Wallam (1790 1864), Faz 
economimt wan of politisl 
(conoms at Oxford | (1825-30 and 
pret 


alta author of lnerary onays 
and works on cconomucs. 









Sereo, Mablda (torn 1850) Tt novelut, 
‘author of lhe Jand of Cockayne” 
and other “novels, translited "into 





Jue 
Sergran I {died 701) Pope | had to ave 
jome for mveral yeirs on account of 
tus oppestion fo, Juvtiman | baptired 
Coawallt” hing of the West Saxons 
Sarpius 11 (used 847) Pope opposed ty 
‘Ae Amperor Jothar during his 
pontificate the Saracens attached Rem 
Sergius ILI (died 911) (808 911) 
TV (dled 1012) Pope, succeeded 
foin XVII (1609) 
Serpe Punlo, (Alexandre | Alberto dele 
foebs, (1846-1000) Port «xplorer 
trovelled Afmca (1877-79) and after 
further expeditions was muade Governor 
of Moz imblque (1880) his travels gave 
rive to the dispute betwoen Gt Brit 
and Port (1400 1) 

+ 0, Duke de ls Torre 
(NIG 83) Sp sihdnue after the over 
‘throw of the Bourbons (1608) br caine 
head ot the’ proviviounl govt hid to 
fico the country Inter on secount of Rr 
opposition to the scpublie, bub returned 
fo mower tts a few wary 
torn (dud "72 ne), Row 
Reneral Swede himeuif mwter of | Sp 
wd hedat for ten years agunst the Mou 


Bervetus, Michael (1511.54) Sp theologian 
escaped from the Inguisition of Viewur 
to Guy) where he wis hurnt to death 
for hu Anienrsm Vy the ardor of ( ulvia 

Robert Witham (born 1878) 
novelist ind t boro at Preston 
went to Cinada and publstud many 
Works de shu, with bf im the North 
Maat which wi hic ved tremendous popu 

2 








Inrity these auclude = iailads 
Chetchako 

Servius, Tullras, sixth of the fabled kings of 
‘Romie, 


empyon (born 1500) 
Canadian sathor and natant has 
pullished inany works dealing with wild 
animal hf wd cothwuesta aly sup 
ported the Boy “out movemi at 
Hevers, Joseph (700-1579) nit punter 
1 citefly kuown aa the friend of bests 
‘hom he murs d i has last allmess (1421) 
Te fea (un sivas, Baer aad 
cated. ne ports 
brows drove back the Parthians and 
having sui ducd the Picts, built the wall 
uni, ‘Marie, Marquas da (1626-96) 
uae 
Br writer, author of the ck brated 
™ Letter” written to her daughter 
Beward, Anna’ (1747-1000), kung writer 
author of some sonmts and iLafe of 
Dr Darwin (keaemis Darsin) 
Seward, Wiltam Henry (1801-72) Amer 
‘tatenman headvd the republican party 
and sf unsuccessful candidate for the 
, became bec of btate under 
ola ena 
Seymour, Edward Hobart (born 1840) 
aotlor, was adnuri of the teet 
(1005-10) commanded wlled furry im 
ner ritithon (1900) om of orn 
woombers of Order of Mint 39 
Sir Musheel (1765 int4) Peut 
‘admuril who cspturd thi 7 Ades (1a0s) 
and Niemen (1809) bang crated + 
Germs ties bettie a tha ploaoe 
farm th on as Ist 
of June * 1704 
‘ef Budsley, Thomas (died 1547) 








John AAMT and Ladiises Ki 
‘Napler_ who made him Grand Constal 
atterwards employed 


was ‘by Lous of 
starthy Ladowsro “ the Mos ** (1451-1508) 
‘ard ‘sou of ‘Stores , mvit 


‘Francesco 
Charles VII to invade Yt and 1m 1494 
succeded to the dakedom m the sub 
sequent invasion by Louis AIT was made 

mbatinen, Ee Renee (874 1929) But 
a jval oicer and explorer 499, 48,13 

|, Thomas (1642-92) ‘Eng drama 
‘ust wis ridiculed by Dryden whom he 
smuceredod as laureate wrote 
Epwom Wels The Lancashere Witches 
‘nd other plays. 

Shalienbury, , Anthony Ashley, Cooper, 
Ist ‘of (2081 8), ng ‘staterman 
was Privy (Councillor ‘Cromwell 

and later burme Lord — Chanoellor 
‘od the Haboas Corpus Act bat was 

Ened for treaton snd on hus release from, 

the Rower ficd to Holland (1682) 


‘bs “chief work 05 
Mon Manner , 


of the Deccin, but wut d 
lus son Aurai 
‘Sharp, John (2810-86) Brit 
Pore, 4 Peeame profiwor, of at 
yatord (1877) wrote Glen Dewernv 
‘and other pocme as well as Studies im 
Potry ond Philosophy Burns 


‘aad was murdered in hie 
carriage near Bt Andrews, 


‘Sharp, William (1808 1905), Beot and 
relat besides 1us pooms ovels, 
he wrota several aphoee 


also published ‘The Winged + 

snd numerous other tales under 
sabe: ec Royce Monsey, K CB. (1830-1008) 

tind oftcer of ‘he Lenton re Brigeds 


-91) 
shee Bernard (born 1858), Ir. 
drimitnt, crite, and essayust, 663. 
Shaw, ‘Norman (1831-1912), Brit, 
‘architect | became, for a 

ed EE on 
. 760-1 
Mas Gocted Se 1a 1500, eat 


‘painter 
in 1830 became ‘of the 
hu. Infant Bacchus” i an the Neaosal 


den Beker Holroyd, Exrl of 


(782-1821), Brit stateeman, remem- 


1574 


SICKINGEN 


Rwherd Lalor (1 
ftieun orator and dramatist 

4n actave part in the Catholio ° 

peton eqitat but after- 

wards office under the Whigs , 


Shelley, Bywhe (1702-1622), Brit, 
oct’ hn Guuctvarts Gry, Guoct’ Mab * 
The Revolt of Islam” * Promsthous 


Uabound ‘Bowabnd nd Helen” 
+ Adonas” Hellas” The Conct * 
end many splendid lyncs algo various 
eusys “The Defence | of 


Banquet * 
sI Wilbam (1714-63 
whose best works are "Thy “Foskoral 
sheatone, ‘Ser Theopiohen (STO), 8 
2, J 
‘African’ statesman Became secretary 
for native affairs and conducted the 
Begotiations with the Yalua by which the 
Transvaal was annexed (1877) 
Sheraton, Thomas (1751-1808) Brit de 


signer of furniture who gave his name 
to ® sim) stractural style which ho 
introduc poor aud self educated 


he published some able works on his 
lho} 
Sheridas, Philp Henry (1981-88) Amer 


enerat dining himeelf during 
eo Cru Wari which he served 
under Grant m 1867 he quarrelied 
with Prendeot Johnson and. in con 
sequence Was from his com 
mini 
Sheri 


Rusbard Brinsley (1701-1816), 
aed MISE aera ue 
man after beng minor of Foragn 
Affairs and threo times regent, became 
chef mmster an oftice he held several 
times zengned on account of his 
avernon to knglish rnftuenoe 
Sherman, Witham Teoumseh (1820-01) 
‘Amer naw hrillusnt service 
during the Orval Wee and young Groat, 
Jed the expedition against Vicksburg 
com 
army 


after many victories he became 
mander in chit of the U8 
1809-84) 

Rushard (1800 70) Brit classical 
weholar, born im Yorkshire published 
three editzons of the rst book of Thucy 

Shirley, James (1596-1660) Eng drama 
‘tut 8 cursry on becoming a 
Plays lat all nul"property in the fire 

‘ ab i m 8 

b'Ponaon ™. 


Shore, Jane, muntress of Edward IV after 
fhe’ death of the king became attached 
to Lord Hastings in whose fall she 
was imyolved she was forced to do 
pubhe penance, and probebly died 1 

Shorter, Clement King (hora 1967, Zing 
journalist and 2 noted hterary authority 

works includ. = Handbook to Vic 
tonan Jaterature (1897), and‘ The 
Broutes i and Letters “dase 
Trt. novelist whose chtel 8 
“John  Inglosant ” 
saat 
ootneas 

Shovell, fr (1850-1707), Brit 
admiral ushed humseif at tho 
battle of Bi iy Head (1600) La 
Froggy (goes, Dunkark 1 ») and aiso 

it at 04), Barcelona 


litle and Toulon fron 
Hoary (1761-1842), Brit, soldier , 
mentor of the caso shot called after 
am, for which he Tecewod a pension of 
Sihetina, Joan (born 1865), Finnish mumoal 
Composer , popular among his works aro 
Vote irwsteand Finlanha he has con- 
ductid um London 
, Frans vom (1481-1633) Ger 
warrior, the protector of Reuchhn and 
teversiy wouded an's Sth the 
iy ms war ‘the 
Archbishop of Fraves 


SIDDONS 


Siidons, Barak (1756-1631), Eng. tragic 


168. 
Shigwiak, Henry (2888-1900), Brit. philo- 
Coe See a 
Promoting female education ; professor 
‘of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge (1883): 
wrote “ Methods of Ethics,” eto, 


Siameath, Henry, Adding, Viseount 
17571844), Hit, staterman ; Speaker 
2789-1801), Prime Minister’ (1801-4), 


‘Stduey, Alserton (1622-83), Eng. politician ; 
pee gp pe aa 
beg an jotre ‘Parteonentarien, Suies 

jar, and was atterw: 
executed for alleged compilcity in the 


Bye House 
stinty, Bie Philip’ (1554-86), ‘Eng. soldier 
} was commander of the cavi 


Slegen, Ludwig von (1609-75), Ger. artist ; 
Inventor of mexzotint engraving, intro- 
duced Into Eng. by Prince Rupert, 

Ernst Weensr von (1816-03), Ger. 
fcal engineer ; introduced 
graphio improvements and Invented and 
applied the quickallver unit (for moasure- 
ments), polarized re dynamo- 
electric machine, and the gutta-percha 





reas, 

Siemens, Sir William (Our!) (182-83), Beit. 
cngimter’ “invented Yas chronometts 
governor, “Siemens” furnace, 


ete, 
Applied Clectricity to locomotives, and 
Introduced improvementa in steel- 


‘making, etc, 
Slenkiewiss Hearyk (1846-1916), Polish 
} author of the much-translated 
din (1896), and many other 


‘worl the Nobel 


Ferpbutican’ pate 
ju’eat-eo que lors 
8 niewiber 








prize for Ieratire iim 
a . 
Meret Nene 
62" and was afterw 

of the Council of the Five Hundred : as 


que of the consuls after the sth 
Bromaire, he opposed the return of 
Housparte, 


Sigimund (1368-1487), Rom. Emperor ; 

conquered. Wailachis sud was a 
‘emperor in 1414 ; obtained the Bohemian 
srom, though deteated by John ‘Hist, 

‘was crowne’ y Jn 1431. 

Sigmund 1 (1460-1648), of Poland ; 
Gtccoeded Chis” brother Meaandet ti 

2408, and carried on ware with, Kusaie 

‘entonic knights; he opposed 

‘the Heformation. 

‘Sigismund IIE (1666-1032), King of Poland, 
‘grandson of Sigismund t: compelled hit 
Fival to renounce the Polish crown, and 
im 1598 became King of Sweden, but was 
deposed in 1604 for bis subservience to 
the Jeaulta, . 

Taea (ds Cortona) (circa 1441- 
1626), It painter, whose moet famous 
‘works were the frescoes in the cathedral 


fiigandason, Jon (1611-79), Icelandic states- 
(ar had’ a ehlet band 1 
a a constitution for the laland ; 
rote "The Political Btate of Tonland,” 
Siling, Hallens, Gaiaa (25-00), Rom. poot 
‘and orator; was ‘ip Asia, and 
‘wrote & posm on the second Punic waz. 
Siaany Chari, (1759-1836), Brit. divine ; 
do ‘of the Evangelical mov 
‘within the Eng. Chi 
Simeon of Durham (13th cent), Eng. his- 
torlan ; wrote a “Chronicle” extending 
OOO. ey 
Stytites, Saint cont), 
erd, WhO became a monk, and lived 
ute top of pllary fs erder te neater 








heaven, it waa said; a set of “ pillar 
saints succesded him. 

, Lambert {cirea 1475-1535), en 
impostor; pretender_to the Engi 


‘erown ; ‘personated Edward, Earl of 
‘Warwick, waa crowned at Duliin, but 
defeated at Stoke, and made » menial 
in the household of Henry Vil. 

‘Simon, Sle Jeha (1816-1904), Brit. surgeon + 
‘was medical officer to the chief Govern- 
muent departments (1855-70), and drew 
Up many reports on sanitation. 

‘Simon, Sir John Allsebroak (barn 1873), 





Sinelatr, Sir John, Bart, (176-1835), Tt 
atatisticien and 3 to 
jeultre 









Patay in 


‘dominions. 
‘Walter William (1835-1012), Eng. 


giat ; was. 


professor of Anglo-Saxon 


in 1878: chief works are 


“ Chaucer,” ste. 


Slade, 


‘Muchail Dmitrievieh (1843-82), 
Gistingstished 


). 
790-1 Eng. art coll 
red the Binds pofeesorships 


‘tor; endor pa 
of fine arta at Oxford, Cambridge, aud 
Loudon Universities. 


‘Slesaer, Sir 
‘cian and 


Henry (born 1883), 
inwyer? stanaiog 


Brit. poll- 
counsel to 


the Labour party; Solicitor-Gener! in 





and 
for confederate army and D3 


I 


Sir Hs 
jomaica as 
(1887), and 
and 


ty 


1924). 


tn Fr. 
‘Bart. (1680-1753), Eng. 
aturalist ; went £0 
to the Governor 
eollected » variety of 
ceuripaitios 5 


and Saate nated set im} tis 


‘another collection, were 


‘opened. a8 British Museun (1759). 


general 
oT 
‘ail the Virginia 


nt 


eft wing om Sherman’ 
later 5 member of 
Christopher 


‘Smart, 


‘Warmer (1827-04), Amer. 
in Gav War 5 


fought at Bail 
jettysburg, and in 
; commanded 
march to ¢e8; 


(722-71), Eng. poet, 
1575 


SMUTS 


Wanslator and eplsrammatist ; chiefly 
known by bia“ Song to David,” » poem 
¢nttmsiagtically praised hy’ D.G. 
Rossetti; wrote numerona satires, 
qplgrams end vernions of the ciaetcs; 
mmperance unhinged his never very 
stable mind, and he was twice confined 
part, “air eters (1778-1887, og. 
musician ; bocame organist at the Chapol 
Boyal (1701); aa musical director at 
Covent Garden, recelved Weber, who 
ied at his house mong his pupils was 
Jenny Lind, and” be inoed i, 

Paut and Rossint’s Stabat Mater. 
Jahn (1724-02), Eng. civil 


inser, 256. 

Ca een 
remarkable for the unique ure of 
education ander privat itorahip ; 
“Lewis Arundel”; “Harry Cover- 
dale’s Conrtship ” 

Smiles, Samuel (1812-1004), Seottieh 
guthor ; left the practice of medicine to 
become an author ; chisf works, “ Self: 
Help ” (1859), “ Lives of the Engineers,” 
‘and several peoerephles, including one of 
“ Jobn Murray,” the publisher. 

Smith, Adam (1723-90), Seot, political 
economist FPressot of logic and moral 

Glasgow Untvorsity (1751~ 

into the Nature and 

‘of Nations ” (1776) 

regarded as basis of modern 
aoa 

Smith, Donald Alexander. Soe Stratbeona 

and Mount Royal, ist Baron, 

Sir Adam (born 1856), 




















Tren Bree. Church Colle Uleow 
gee); principal of Aberdeen Unly. 
1909); lecturer at various U.W.A. 
Univeraltios and on Trttaln's war niin 
(1918); moderator of General Assembly 
of United Free Church (1016-17). ("" Hi 





Geography of i 
Pie ot Henry, ‘Dramaond, asa 
numerous standard works on Uriental 


sonia Gelder (1824-1910), Canadian 
eoolar and historian ; born to Eng. 5 
after s distingnishod course at Oxtord. 
where ho became fellow of Oriel (1847) 
and profesor of Modern History (1858), 
eottled ten years later in the U.B.A. 
but went to Canade in 1871, 
"3 “The United Kings 

smiit va 1771-1848), Bs divht 
> , 8 5 
founde lt Jeffrey and “others the 
‘Bainburgh Review (1802) ; tamed tor ble 
wit and religions, toleration, (" Mra. 
Partington’s ‘ight with the Atlantic 
Ocean,” satiro on House of Lords re- 
scaly “Wiliaen Henry “(eds-01), Batt 

Dusinogs «an and politician, 1086. 

Smith, William Robertson (1846-04), Scot. 
scholar; was removed in 1881 from his 
fossorship at Aberdeen, which he hud 
nce 1870, for bia viows on the Old 
Testament, published In tha “ Ency- 
clopwdiu Lriteunica,”’ of which he became 
3 of Arable at Cam- 
of the Old Testament 












Peregrine Pickle.”’) 
Smuts, Jan’ Obristian (born 1870), Brit. 
, Afcican soldier and statesman ; mate 
attorney of 8, Afrlean republic under 
Pres, Kruger (1608-0); after Noor War 
became loyal servant of Brit. Bmpize, 


SMYTH 


during World War u solder statem 
pie ign Prime Minntce of 
‘Unmon of S Africa (191% 24) sa%8) 


Tne’ commpovee i ary hore 288, 
Cdiicalion at, Tespew and made ber 
Yonden debut with = Mass in 2 what 
Teeealcd string qualities wd brith int 
Ontustration afterwards composed 
opcran and torncd litcrapy etfs to account 
Taoupporting | qmunst Movement (Lhe 
Wrecks 7 dr Houtaw up sate) 
Sagwden, Pup (horn 3464) Ing J sbour 
Tender’ deff) (ial Scrtwce im 1895 to 
take up journalina and lecturing 09 
Modern sicul problens  churm in of 
Yndepndiat Tahour Puty (1403 6) 
Nocitlist SE (1906) Chancellor of the 
Tachiquc am Rivt J alour Government 
«sea 
Soane, fir Joho (17> 1437) Ing archi 
rer the" Dulwich Gallery 
and Daok of £ na, 
ition Ins house aud 











a 
Somes, Joa (16.9 90) Poluh wanor 
Seve LC auwtss fom the combination 
of the Eta id Comacks her om 
nition Insound wan lated by 
1074 
sourniea, (14) 199 ¢), Athculnn plulovo 











pier 

golstron uth cent ne) hme of Tract 
Younger son of Wasid | fomons for hry 
vast wealth which Ie wcuuanlated 
rithcr by triding than conquest and for 
Ins wim savings Many of Winch appear 








mth iiok-of Proverly 

Bolomon J (orm 1800) Tus, 
punt first caubited vt the Hoya 
Acutemy mm 1880 chief puctores Cis 
pandre = Sacral ind Tholime Love 
‘Ninh “cd She Tudgment of Pars 





Solon (o38 558 wc) Athenian atatewnian 
onc of the pevert sages he abolishtd 
tht Dracomun Code spd founded new 
constitution on the basis ot property 

1 th 14% 11Gb) 
hrvat Ottnnmn sultin and nuit wat 
he pure cesstul may aed Hungary (2 ot) 
and taptured Bagdad (asi) ae batt 
ic nt wll ot Heras le 

Somers, John, Baron (1651 (1711) Tn. 
Matesniag wos ont of (hi cuits) toi 
the Seven Bishops, usd «lune ot the 
commutter which drew up the Dear 
Etowd Roght= Tec true Soin Hor tectter i 
COS0) Attoruey Gene at Jord Recee 
udm S007 Fond Chincedtot 

1 Wb? 


wy put 

















«tor of 
of Vdward Vi reign 
axobint Seotlind, fay 
testante, nut way Tcl 










Semervill Scot sam 
tut walter Hara 
1, tele wee 
savens — popillir Suisien of Laplice s 
Te Mec adade Calest 

Sonnino, Sidney, Baron (i8i" 121) 11 
Statcsinan hie mother wis Ung he 
sive If fram sinanen erste (ist 
Wecum Prom in 1406 and a 














1909 10 hy conductid nt gotiation 
Yer to 1th», partiapntion im Work 
Ar wnd firmed Pact ot London 





Bophis (1610 1754), d kutres of Hanover 
stand vughter of Jamies 1 and niothes 
of Garge 1 was bur to the throne bs 

the Act of Settlement, but dud just 

jpbeelen (i6 10> mC) Ce tragke pot 
lo ae 

iy anfiuesiced by. Lach lus, No became 

hus successtul rival, he reformed ‘tix 

techmaue of th drima, modify inz the 








chorus and intruducmg 3 third actor 
Mmstiod his pins cy] ‘the pint 
of Gre. in the age of Penick» and in 





thea clear wefar w fate CAntesome dips 
um Bleetra ) 


sopra ‘Thomas Oeteve Murdoeh (bu 
Nn)” Lng eromant fe won the Bato 


de Forest 14 000 prize tor crow cham | 

fet 1h 1920 an F911 tn cat ablshed 

bopwith “Gnition Co Ltd Sopwith 

airuritt led the Garmin Fubher 
daring World Wor 

Sothern, Edward Askew (1026-01), Log 




















actor after artmg in Eng made is 
appearance at Boston as Dr 
Pungloo but Samed tis reputation es 
Tord Dundreary m Our American Courtn 
‘which he played over a thousand times in. 
Amer and neatly five hundred at the 
Hiymarket he slso created the title 
haart in Dard Garnet 
Sotharn, Edward 





sou Ng Jean 60 Duke of 
aaah ere 
mde his reputation at decasive battle of 
Austerbtz durnng the Peninsular War 
Suse winorsaearea 
sia 
at Oporto ne aa Fee by 
= further defeat by 
we . ‘bruuant soldier, be 
ghanacd he ee tet umes 


jllowing the 

fou, Toh Phalip Co 2050), Aeser band 
Taaster and composer famous for 
* freak” mstramenta weed m hes orchrs 
te ( Washington Post March * , ‘Stars 
and Stapes 1 orever, * ete ) 

South, Gir dames (1785 1807) Tne as 
trovoinee ke was one of tht founds of 
the Royal Astronomiud bounty of 
‘whith he bec ume pres im 1629 ind was 
associat d with John rene: an obser 
\itions on tht double 

South, Robert {lose 1716), hag divine 
cartd ou @ controversy wi Sherlock 
on the doctruse of the Trinity, and wis 

a! Slenry Wrothesiey, Sd Bart 
of (1573 1624) ‘courer thy 
Pauon and frend “ot Bhakespeatt 

‘Venus and Adon’ “and * Lucroce 
wort dedicated to him, and perhaps, also 


the sonnets 
Joanna (1750 1814) Ing 
religious rs14 abst, ele announced thst 
‘ah. was about to begomo the mother of 
Jetung a teacd box <ontarume peop 
Langa ‘Contarmung proplecis 
whuch bas bun subject of much da 


cision 
(3000-2 746) Jug 











Southerne, Thomas 

‘rtoritne, sable the i etet 
Marnege"m whuh Mr” Siddons 1p 
Tea fo aieat” Achat ef Groonale 
Mud otter ‘Uegcdice, aa well 
cy 149 1 t 
bul uk pO 
pon of Th desir at Biestol wetted 
at Keowih in INOS and there wrote 

wine: Cune of Achuma 

ping pony is wel 
Nebon (1413) ind We 
Hor pout Tvureite 11 


tire susion 3n. 1849 

Spee, Cowal ‘Mazumlnn ven (161.1014) 
GO admiral on of the foundin of 
tht pre World Wire navy be deteated 
Het at Coron] but was decstcly 
beaten by Aduurul Sturdse at the bvttle 
of the Pulklinds and pormicd with te 
spk EL chara, 


foun 1327 1868 
wens ‘1017, 18%, See, re a 


Spender; Herbert (nso-190)) Fag ph 
Tomophut , Desuhutig Ife asa civil 
cngnnir "he wrote m hie spare tink 

sruicles om governiment and 
prvchology that rapa staracted defen 
oR oud btats " (1690) and 
Bamepies “et Peecbslory ees 

pared the wy for fis most ambitious 
fork, ho | bitem, of Byathetic, Fh 
pers he coued, the phrase * Sar 


we some 











oP) in Howse of Lords 

, Edward Harold (born 1864), Eng 
‘Jouruabet and author, Was at variouw 
times on the staif of the 
Gazette Chromele 
Grerduen, party Dew (! Hone 

‘nose sphrs quit 
Ey Booth and D Liovd are as 
Spender, John Alfred (born 1562), 

Nournst and author edited 20 Wat) 
smanster Gases (3 (3206-1082) oa i 
‘sent to drclaud (10) ae sec ‘to "Lord 


1576 


STANTON 


Grey de Witton and ved m Cork county 

at intervals tll the rebellion of Tyrone 

(1598) bas most famoms work is the 
Ease, Queens ” 


Gewsty Cath pitonotier ak 
Dich Geweh mlowopher hit 
chief ‘works rks are ‘T acta tos ‘Thealomeo 

and ‘Coneata 


Boutseus Dates, 
soots, Leong (17841860) Ger _viohmut 
jer vi 
on composer hie chuct works are 
The Lax: Judgment Caloery (omtonice) 
jmst (an opera) “symphouied 
and viol concertos if 

Charles Haddon (1834-1802) 
‘ng Nonoonformust preacher came to 
London im. 1853 ‘the Metropotan 

Tabernacle bring opened in 1861 
Soursbeam, | Goeper jer 
ica, fone of the founders ot 

ology,” became acquainted wi 
eect converted ium to hi views 
GEblowopinesl” Ermesplen of Foren 


gloss) 
Sineprete, Heary de Vere, Fag novelist 
medical profession for httrature 
hu best known storica are imaginative 
romances, but he hes also translated 
Adlon Poems and written hushfe ( I'he 
Blue Lagoon ‘Tho Pools of bilenee’ , 
‘Tho Heach of Drewos ) 

Stag) Holster, Madame de (Ange Lamu 
Germaine Necker, Baronns ée Stacl- 
Holgi) (1768-1817) T', eter er 

‘ka melude Delphine Connne * 
Bnd many. sorions’ eways including 


stastore: Wilnsn 

Stagford, William Howard, Vissount (1614— 
80) Eng nobleman fitth son of Thomas 
Howard Karl of Arundel was one of 
the vo poera denounced by Litus Oates 
4m comneaion, with tho Popish plot and 
3.38 bahoaded on ower Hu! 











‘al, Ger 
sutntist professor Haile 
he was ap eaponent of the  phlogiston * 





tiicory of chepustr 
Stambolaky, Alerander (1670 1929) Bul 


garin statesman be led the wrinan 
against the zoy.liste m 1913 ond 
Rroweia a spams Bulgaria 5 entry into 
he World War on tht side of Germany in 
2916 , be was imprisoned for three veuts 
and on his reloose headed thi rvott 
teuumst Zurdmaud became §Premer 
‘Stan a Ro hare, 


John Riggs, Baron 
Crore ra teed) Bie Cokie Sed eure 
ofiaal, after vetave service in the /ulu 
War he’ became Queen Victoris » priv ito 
sec, and afterwards aed: an similar 


capicity to hur George V 

Steals, Garkson (1794-1867), Eng land 

scape pater , wat an enely ite a sulor 
tures were * ‘Boats 


Ta chic t 
on tho Schaudt,” * Ihe Battle of Trt 
fuger "| * ‘The Gurdecea, Vemce 
Como” which aie in the National 
ssaulers, London, BA. (1835) 
Stanford, Sir Charles Vilhers (born 1852), 
Lng ‘mancal composer became <on' 
ductor to the Cambridge Musical bociety, 
and i» 1867 professor of muue among 
yng productions are mune to Tennyson 
Quen “Mary,” Brownngs  Cavaliee 


Tunes eto 
Stanford, Leland (1824-03) Aimer capit 
abet and plufinthropet, becan as a 
lawyer and made fortune ns railway 
magnate, founded Teland. Stanford 
Jumor Unn ut Palo Alto Cal UB A 


Stanhope, Lady Hester Laney (1776-1830), 


Stanhope, James, tet Kas! (16731-1721), 
eons ber of btvte (1714-17 
and 1718 21) Premur (1717) 
Stazesious, Seint (1090-70), Bsshop 
Cracow ne nas alain by. Bolealana i 
amg of Polsud, and ‘wore 
ahipped as patron samt 
Ear Merton (1841-1904), 
‘Atrican explorer, 681, 265 
Sr James (1840-98), Brit, states 
min entered Parl i 1850 as 3 Radical, 
and held a subordinate offies im 1803-64, 
Tengning on account of lus mntim ey With, 
Maram from 1200 to 1871 was det. 
to the Trewsury and Tres af the Local 
Govdument Board (1871-74) he again 
ouupled thit post mm the Home Hule 
ministry 
Edwin (1814-€9), Amer, stator 





STAPLEDON 


mun waa attornes general and xfter 
wards war minster under Lineoln and 


contanued rm office unde: Pres Johnson 


but quarrelied with bim in 1866 was 
remstated by the benate after di. 
munsal, but relured aftet the acquittal of 
the Pes 

(1261-1826) Fug 
divine founder 


Brhop bop of fa Xteer and 
of Exeter Collegs Oxford was billed 
3a ring of the London eitrrene 
Johan Agnes, Anglo tndisn muon 
ary 727 
Staunton, Howard (1810 7) Drit_ chess 
phyer’ and, “Shakewpevrean _acholat 
feated Mido St Amant the champion 
of bu am 1843 and published 
Chess player's Handbook | what he 
‘ako brought out an edition of the Shukt 
spearean foho of 1623 vd Memorials 
Of Strikespoate 
Stand, Willan Thomas (1849-1912) Loz 
journalist and founder of the Revrew of 
Rivus he championed many cross 
and Wis heeuly interested in pay chic 
research drowned im wicch of faut 
Stedman, Edmund Glarene (1933 190%) 





‘Amer’ poet and cntie ( Victonm 
Poets * “and © Pooms Linc and 
ldyin 


Steed, Henry Wiskham (horn 1873) Put 
IOUNNt correspondout Of TAe 2 av ¢s 
‘at elim (1898)"" Home (1897 1902) 
Vienna (Y12 45) foram castor ot 
The Times (2914 19) ding the World 
War he carnice out salutble pomerada 
work tn enemy counts cht a of 
The Limes (1919) in 1921 teat 
tended Wishmaton Pere Conference 





4, fu Altpsbare Noize Thuty 
ears, 
‘Stoel, rire Anne (born Is47) Int 


Rovebst lived tary vee m India 
which country form the bicktround ot 
her nove (Lhe Potters Theme 

‘he Mercy of the Loud ‘Lakes of 
the Tides 
pel, ir Rashard (1072 1720) 7 age exis 
ist, "and dramatist, cat vblished with 
Addison Ihe Tatler (1709) Lhe Spectator 
(171) and fhe Gyardian 

Steal-Maitiond Sie Arthur (born 1876) 
Beit palitiersn — chaurman ot Unionist 

Puty orgin7aion QUi1y Under %«¢ 
for tho Colontes (Diy 17) chit’ ot 
Devt of Overseas Trade (1017 19) 
Munster of 1 tbour (1024) 

Steen, Jan Havekss (1620 79) | Dutch 
painter induenced by Adrian Ostade 
ins genre pictures include} cast of St 
ne Buse Minter 


tearens, George (1736 1600) J ng bterary 
Meine pubbebed en ediuga of beate 


speare s plavs in 1766 and three 5c im 
later some notes win h wore incorporated 
pehitt thase of By Joknson (160-1500 
0, jasrington 
‘Lng journalist and war correspondent 
died 2 cntente at some of Tedyaaith 
Srote With ‘Kitchener to hhattum 
From Capetown to Ladysmuth | 38 
Htefanesoa, Vilbyalinar (born 1870), Arctn. 
explorer’ | born Camada | daring, tne 
thPeditions "(1508 Lt "and. "1942 15) 
he encountered tribe of skimos who 
had never sen white man dncoversd 
three new wands and lived for months 
without srtppliey, lalling seal deer and 








Musk oxen for'foo! ( The Friendly 
Arctic ‘Hunter, of the Great 
orth ") 


Sten, Heareh Pretrth Karl, Baron yoo 
1707 1881) | Prua statesman he 
abolished serfdom reorganized army 
ind wae one of the makers of modern 
Prowsia, 

Stunt, Wllam (1835-1900) | Boheman 

ness player won the championship of 
the by his victory over Andresxen 
im 1860, and took part m numerous 
tournaments im 1884 he settied m the 
‘Limited Btater 

Steinmets, Charies Protens, electrical en 
grocer ‘associated with Thomss Alva 
siZiton m some of ble inventions | $75, 

name of Mare Henn Beylo 
bacon) Wr novelist aud man of 

» after a string mulitary career 

he devoted “bmeel!, to itersture end 

profoundly mntluenced the development 
the tr novel (‘Le Rouge st 16 haar” 
La Chartreuse de Parse ") 





BMephen (10977-1134) Ame of Ing 
Teg ‘terval war with the Eng 
and Srotbeh partivins of the chums 
of the Empress Watida and elo by 
roternal vnarehy 

Stephen, Saunt, Arst Chrntian martyr the 
man ” full of futh end the Holy Gho-t 
he was stoned to deith by ns enemies 

Stephen, Sir Lashe (1822 1901) Ing 
ewaviet and biographer edited the 

Dictionary of Nat Biography 
(1883 91) 

SMisae Apovale Aioa by Pope Svivester 
made 2 ester 
active i establninag Chrstranty and 
wat canonized 

Stephens, James (born 1382) Ir_poet and 
Short story water Celie Funtwy ind 
sabtle humou we combined in his work 





C Insurrechons Deirdre" Here 
‘are Fads) 
Stapheasoa, (7st 1818) uz 


engi er ind masentor 1010. 
Staphanson, Robart (1803 +5) Fn enpincer 
gan ot Geore Stepliemon 1014, 1016, 
x 
Sterne, Laurense (1713 68) Ing no} 
vcounery Gergvman he did pot pat list 
Trstrim Shandy —untit hrs forty 
seventh scar the novel proved in 
immediate ind contmuons sutctss | fur 
ther volumes of Tristran: Shandy, 
and Lhe beutiment il Journey «stub 
Tshed Sterne s time is «humorist 
Sterahold, Thomas(1 00 4) Jn. vraher 
te point vnhot with, Hopkin 2th 
ult Fig metuacal version of Eh Pn 
‘Alfred (181m 7)) Fn. sentptor 
bart of Lhorw ildsen bec ime darcitar 
‘of the She facld School of At in 1830 ond 
in 1807 wis entrusted with the exe ation 
of the Walbuzton monument in St 
Pinks which iffer 20 ven Work wis 
petRHERDEL at he dE scat 
jtevensan, Robert 8 at ott 
rainece "completed thr Tcl Rock tht 
house of winch he put listed cu wcount 
and invente { the intermuttent ine this. 
iba calntahion of hght — randeither of 
‘Stevenson 
Stevenson, Lous (1550 94) int 
story wht tr pout ind estust 25 
Stenaus, (48 1620) Hlomste 
Smithematioan wes the unt to cstablish 
Ye tna decimal frac tiaas ‘ 
, Dugald (17 Scot mit 
piso ‘son of Dr Matthew Stow art 
the tothe mater whown he costed to 
tree years Dut wis ippouited in 1785 
Prometor ot, mar Nat 1 din 
{ Outhnes of Mora }hiio 
s vonby ) 


, ‘Sw Herbert (1833 8») Lnit 
Solder served in the Zulu Wis rade 
prisoner by the Boor at Wayuba Hill 
won battle of Abu hice (188) ‘mor 
tilly wounded a few divs liter at 
Gubst 

Stunnes, Huge (1870 1924) Ger industrial 
Tagmat and fmamcier cout utor of 
munitions dung World War attr 
‘Mardy he bonght mans uewsptpcrs ind 
obtarned control of mimag and stupping 

















String, Mary Anas (F hfton) (181. 
So) Ving eciress, made har unt appear 


ance at thr ant Londen uostte und 
subsequently played under Wacready 
Drury Lane her inest werr Peg 
‘Woffington mm Maske and Faces and the 
Nant in Romeo and Julet retired in 
1 





aay af aoaresicace 


‘Bosal Society m 18.04 
‘pres 
Stone, Mareus (1840-1921) 

‘Frank Stoney At A” eehibnted 


at ihe “Acedemy om 1008, 
a lus juent pictures wert 
the Keys” Henry Vt 
and Aane Boleyn,” and yena 
Fowours un Autre,” which was ‘par 
ehased from the Caantrey Boqust rand 
Decame BA 
“raowaas (iT 1884) Deg peunter 


and engraver, nas 
Presse ee ‘crusoe, mt 





SULLY-PRUDHOMMF 


Tany other worke were allasts ved by 
him | became RA. (1704), 
Stow, John (1595 ? 1005) Tag chronicler 
‘and antiquary his ¢hicf works are 
Annals of this kingdom from the Trme 
of the Ancrent Britons and Survey 
of London 





Stowe, Harnet Heecher (1811-96) Amer 
Hovehst authoress of —Uncte Tom’ 
Cabin’ a story of slavery ahich did 


saittch tom ardtabohtion of ys trade 
(born, mg 
Mea (Lames etn 
Quite Velo ys heen ted pee 
found student of human character and 
brilluint,styhet 

Strachey, John St Los (born 1860) Fg 
Journ ist proprietor ind cditor of the 
\pectator ( Ttom Grass to Gay, 

The Adventine uf Living 

Stredivan, Antonio (1644 1797) it 
Vaokn maker Wty (Crenony} sola 
wre amiguc 

Stratford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
(99) ted2) nz sfiteamin bcvime 
Tres ot the Council ot the Narth (1628), 
wd Jord Deputy ot Intind (163) 
unpexched (1640) condemned and 
executed 

‘Stratheona and Mount Rovst, Donald Alox- 
ander Smith, Baron (1426 1014) Cine 
nim politi 

Siren, Moemeed Goes 6s) Coe capo: 
wader the anifluenee. of W vance com ted 
kx tone poms Von Jai (ssh) aod 

1c und: Verktarunz (1490) turthar 
duseJopment al hns musical gennts ded to 
Told “oyeritic expenments in \ dome 
(1005) 27 dere (2909) ud Dir Tear 
Loratt » (1911) 

Stravinaks, Igor Fedorovish (ton 1832), 
Tus composer “wrote. much fo. the 
Jy Pallet ancudmgPetioushh 

Straberg,. Augusl (1800 10) Swain 

i, Augus Swids 
vithor "Wa “drunitet wiot ‘The 
Vather  fufrno und many studien 
ot Swcdinb ite 

fellow, Joba, 1 ua inventor ot inode! 
fv, michou "398, 339 

Stubbs,” Wilham G82) 1901) fs tis 
tortin and divine became Regiuy pro 
fcesor of modiry history at” Oxtord 
(2800), Buhop of Chevtcr (16v4) and of 

ford (1880) his nck works are 

Sdet Chirtas Constitution al Hs 
tory of Lnglwnd to 148» (470 78) ant 
the ‘caitiom of the.” Chrome ot 
Reneiict of Peterborough ind Romer 
Hoveden published m fite Rolls Sores 

Sturdee, Sur Frederick Charles Dovetoa, Bart. 
(1895 1920) Beit idmtralprowot at 

the bombardauot of Alexandria” cel 

ol war std) (11-19) “and deteated 

Ger squadion at Faltdind Islinds 

Q914) "who commanded at Jutland, 

promoted idmral (1921) 

ot Sir Jobn (1600-42) Tug port 

‘aniatent, best remembered foF hus 
and [rics the 
bay tier Poet 

Sudermann, Hermann (born 1857) Ger 
dramatist ind novelist orunnally 
apprintked to 4 chemist be studied 
history ind philosophy wt honigeberg 
Gow beame 3 journal aad’ sue 
fceded with Ins’ frst, Dre Ihre 
(1885). "remdly botnrnc Foremost non 
Ger witirs a5 8 powerful delmeator 
of bumiin character Plays Sodoma 
Lande (1800) he Joy of Zvimg (N02), 
sod many, poh 























known 4s 





Sve, Mane J 1204-57) Tr 
Bove, akc wre are Tes 
Myst rea de “Pars (1442) Te Jut 
drrint? (1844-40), and “Lea Mivetéra 
diy Fouple 
Sullivan, Sur Arthur Seymour (1842 1900) 


HB6 componer 2405 
(2821-91) Ir tragedian 
muna ‘us debut at Cork in 1840 and first 
peared in London in 1852 (us Hamlet) 


‘a quently played with success im 
stra the Oi Gnd Canad among 
i being Fauloonbe 





gt 

Macteth abd Jaques” tas last a pect™ 

nce, was at Liverpool (1x67) 

Sally-Prus SFrangeu Armand 
(2839-1007), Ir poet, whose ctuel works 
tre * Les VG ga, Naunea 
Tendresses,"" and other poems, ry 
Semadsoan of the “De Rite Meters * 


SUMNER 


of Luereting awarded Nobel prise for 
Intcrature (1901) 

Sumner, Charles (1611-74) Amer states 
man ‘and jurnt strong supporter af 
anti slavery movemgnt. delivered 4 

marta ape amulet warm TREY 
Corie are Grantcur of "Sons ) 
and mn 1851 wee clirted WS acaitar 

Sun YatSen (1866 1925) Cinnes re publ a 
Btateanen he bed nmsneressfid Canton 
Rising mm AAGs and fed from (huss 
organized (he 10 solutson ry. tov inc nt 

W1OLE and chomcy prossnonal pies of 

Chine republic he cesumed a fisour 
of Yuan Stith whos cection wis 
more Popul utter Wading turtloer 1 
Bolts wis ceted prs of Cunton sont 
mm 1921 

Surray, Henry Howard, Earl of « 
2 rfc a 

thd 























Sonnets 
the 
mto Ing 


tout det 


Sulahife, Hahweil (Peon Ta70) Ing 
txt thd popudir story watt 





Uulinator of Ute a Varkulare moor 
(A Man of thi Moces Hucroft of 
Withens ‘A Bah lor am Aready.*) 

fiutro, Alfred (born 1463) Eng phiywelnht 











Ds’ firet pays, alls" of Jenico” ind 
Millentenre on Women wore af the suc 
covet driway, room type bat) he 





deached 2 very Huth Kove) at come Ay mm 
The Perle red Hasbant _also transl ted 
ininy of dhe «says and syutbobe al 
rams of Watt rlinek 











Suwarrow, of Suvarot, Alexander Vasailo- 
wad (1729 1400) Buns el comn 
vac a Ue dihish wan (1776 74) 


Gt The Tatas Unb 
Nt Turkish #1 tok Iya (7B) 
tur the peace of bse was scat WALI 
owiisha his Tet cainpatkh Wis 
avtinaat "he genes oh Napali an Tt 
snl Switsertunnd 
Swan, Annie B, pn nae of Mis thurnctt 
Saiithe Sut Wselist atk shart story 
weir ad jouinilit woptlit con 
Cation ta Zh yO dle dutin, 
World Wir aie Soke astaravaly an 
Canady wil TS Von Iuhilt ot the 
Ades tnd ded v abu VACA woth, 
{fates of Pde Wands Acro the 


Ly 
Sweden Emanuel (1 64" 
and tefagions 





mh my. the 




















) 
772 Swedish 
Watt orc 
Cupane tall 
be Teo 
m works ate 
t Amon 
The Liue Cintra Rete 
ut dua cet te vc Lat 
founded the New La wsiem 
Chere te 

























Swift Gustavus (18.9 1901) tonnder oF 
eA Che ygo me tee bang autintey 


Swift, Jonathan (1067 
bee ine ant 

ut the rage 

Framaner and 

milan bee 


Ang stunt 
Teudurs 

















ui to Stal 
Houks te 

Swinburne, Algernon Charlee (18371909) 

Just pat and cite Weft Ostord with 

out squduating and im 1b01 qubhshed 

Atulinte im Cikdon — beades this 

wrote Chestdard Rothwell 
Mary stuart no F there 


Bittle 








rt (three series) 
apd among his prow works | Lest» and 
btadies " (18%5)_ and | viwcllames * 
G58) are eotrmates of Blake bord 
Ben Jonson, shakespeare, and Vitor 
(Ugo 
‘Wilhem (1763-1831), a pioneer 
1344. 


of navigation 
‘Symonds, Joba (1840-98), Eng 


Iiterwre critic for some time feliow of 
Magdien Collige Oxford ht chief 
work arc Ihe Remussance in Italy 
(7iols) Studies of the Greek Ports 
& trislition of Benvenuto Cellint’s 
Autohogriphy | Walt Whitman a 
Stndy | and some volumes of verse 
‘Symons, Arthur (barn 186>) Lng port and 
mined ktters deeply induenced by the 
J spinbolist movencat be wis prom 
ineut in the porsod of the nets 1 
Iiseary Lonton carte the Sat y 
vga tae bre distangushied prose style 
Wy ser te Past tdvantage an Spit 
Hud tdscntarcs, ‘Studies im Seven, 


71 1908) Ir dramibst 
ed. foam spolitin, 
Irdind bezin to 
mig with powine Tite 
ihe Pleyloy of the 
reveals tm igauitis 
paw i equal to the greatest he Uso. 
Krote Th Shalow cf the Glen Dewrdre 
Cf the Sorrows the Linkers! Wed tung 





Rie aster settling, 





waste play di 
Was nuasterpacee 
Weve Medd 











Taafle Eduard, Count (1835 92) Austin 
Stitiman“Tecumet secretary to. the 
Tn. win govt (1807) mister of the 
Intron (1867) Shuster of Waa and Pres 
of the Council (1869 70) as mumustaL 
pus an TAT) teed to unite Aosteim 
Ration ites ad obtuned the eupport 
of the Creclis 

‘Taber: Abu Jaafar Mohammed (3% 923) 
Anti hstoiy chuf work 1s 4 

Chiomel extending trom the (re ation, 
to bs own time also wrote 4 commun 


taey ou the hori, 
Pretre (dud 1640) It seniptot 
stud wider (ror inm ds Bologna 
muster’. the stators of Tadin tad 
MY M0 Vexoats an ot! Php TN at 
au 
Tecntus Garus Cornelus (+)? 120»), 
Rom hstocin muarid_ the datightce 
4 Th Comal Atco (5) whose Tif 
te wrote ay Hh tory of Grants 
wiitten ame comuse CM) umatie 
Stu ay anv dade tor ats record af 
hte wn cartel Turepean the be ganmas 
of the Chistian ca) onl halt’ of the 
Histone, have heat pretrved but 
cnumzh to thiew mich Lht on the 


easly Kom Timp 
(200-8) om. 
CpCTAL wey elected by the Senate 
fon the doth of Amana 279) wed as, 
fe was be eurei dont many dome stie 
Atoms yatroniad htecay _cattuce 
ind Ad be atts to vistors over the 
Goths when he did of exhiustion 
‘Tem, Andrea (1. > DRarcntia wtist 
inbiodined mto It, the desi 
in mesa ects he Le int trom 4 
Biucd Apollon who Heine Bie 
fillow wathet it Floren 
Taft, Willam Howard (bon 18.7) 
Ties of CSN formats “4 youd at 
Ole noted tor his deastun tm’ busiwess 
and politiabeits i Ste for Wir an 
Roomeits cibiut “cured out an 
pettent tovciee ae goth inote ie pore 
uty is Pres detmed followin upan 
Jus Tonal Acts GUTOY ater as deat 
ia aed he oaimed the Low tnd ws 
upponied hier Pasties of LS A (1821) 
Taxliscosns, aspero (1580 99) 1 sy 
Lon bee ume prolessar of wu diame ind 
initoms inthe botome unr ralowned 
for inv shill am sstouing poitions of the 
nmin fe 
Taghous, Mara (1504 5+) It billet 
danci born at Stockholm trumed by 
her father a tatans bullet mister 
peflormed im Paris (1b27 32) my 184s 
appraicd mt Fondon hur mot notable 
Prtformuncs Nore an Wevarbecr » Habert 
ip rable and ay Trreticmnt aD Hatem 


sell 
- As it ind ‘olopber e's 
ind ,¢ 
‘Macteriinek at India he founde: 
an educational c-tablsiment at Bengal 
and devoted his life to it \ssited Lag 
several time and recened Nobel prize 
for bterature m 1913 kughted (1915) 
(Bont Olfenmes’ | The” Crescent 

» _Netionalinm ” } 
‘Tame, Hopelyis Adolphs (1828-03), Fr 

1878 



































27th 





TAMAYO 


Uterary and art eritic became profewor 
at the school of Tine Arte in Paris 
(1864) 0 gqitwtorp, of, Dawltsh Latera 
ure” (1804) e Grima of Contem 
porery France” (1875-85) etc Ms 
Ryle combiner academic learmmg with 
original mteifigence 

Test, Archibald hell (1811-1882) 
Tag dine studied st the umva of 
Gingow and Ovtord 

Oxford Movement * was 
of Huchy (1842 00) Doan of Carl 
(1850 96) and Brehop of London from 
(1856) Archbishop of “Canterbury 
(2868) The Dangers ind Saroautrda 
ot Modern Theoloay (S61) ete 

Tet, Peter Guthrie (1831 1901) Sot 

them itiaan and physcet educated 

Yt Cimbridae — buame profesor of 

natural philosophy at ¥ dmbureh (1860) 

a leadmz c\ponent of the nivthematical 

method of quitermone ind made 4 ain 
vbIC Fescarchics in kinematics and dy 
auc wrote with Lord elvin 

Trestne on Natural Philosophy 
ainy scientige paper, 

‘Talbot, Joba, ‘Shrewsbury (1373 
1403)" Fog soldier wis the son of 
Bxhard Lard Lalbot of Goodrich Castle 
im Herdordsute distinguished humvelt 
ao #1 im the ragn ot Henry ¥ took 
1m the scge of Orleans (1423 29) re 
covcred Harficur (1410) “known ws 

‘Lalhot our good dog owing to hiv 
fighting qualities 

Talbot, ‘Wi Henry Fox (1800 77) 
‘ng min of acu, dniovered inde 
pendently of Daguerre the art of taking 
pictuies I the sum and devised a method 
Of inst unt ico photography, 

Talfonrd, Sir Thomas Noon (170.-1858) 
Lng fawscr and mau ot lettors born 
at Resding w 46 called to the Bar (1821) 
Teprosented Reading ox a Whiz (1835— 
4) aud 1847 49) and ww author of 
the Copyrutht Act of 1842 in 1coK 
uation of thas Dickens deoxated Pic 
wich Papers to hum (Jon a 
tragedy Momoir of Charly Lamb) 

Telleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice de 
714 1838) Tr itatosmin the son of 
a nobleman he became lame through an 
accident ‘im childhood and yielded tus 
Succession to a \ounger_ brother on 
tucd the Church out gave up order 
(1741) duning the Revolution suspectod 

yy the extremists ho ted to Lng 1 
furmng in 1797 to become Napoleon » 
Tota Minster his foresight and diplo 
macy enabled him to heep in offico wader 
eniperor ov hing and he cstablisied 
fncudly relationsiipe with Gt ant 

Tallien, Joan Lambert (1767 1820) ir 
iWrolutionnt attr conducting v Jaro 
buy journal called J Ams des ¢ stovens 
Det ime one of tl most sangunary 
Spinty ot the Convention spirmg the 
life of Thereve de Foutenay (Our J ady 
of Thermidor) he became under hor in 
finn: more moderute and changing 
his sacws *ook put in the overthrow 
of Robesjneree 

Tally, Thomas (171)? 8s) Ing muscan 

the Hither of Lng cathedial muni 
dimmed tiom his post 1s organist. at 
Within Abbix on the dissolut on, of 
tly monasteries (1949) he ¥ ws appointed 
Rent min of the Chip Royal and de 
Voted himsclt to the cause of Lng 
muse he composed mum tor Le 
Deum Glora i Lacehs the Iutwny 


ete 
Talma, Joseph (1763 19.26) Ir 
tragic actol stating a8 an amateur he 
achiwved ht first “grest sucess in 
Chcmers Chars FY 4 play wtuch 
ruflectcd the rising ropubhtan feeling 
of the time he toundcd the Theitre de 
4g Mepubbgue and ke “emble n 
ved Ulaswreal party 1m aj te 
costume for the bret tine | 
Talmage, Thomas dx Watt (1832 1902) 
Amer’ Presb  preachet his churches 
wero thrce times burned and rebuilt, 
each time larger he was editor of the 
Chresttan Herald (1800 1902) (Every 
Pay Seugon’ “The Pathway of 
‘Tamayo y Heus, Manoel (1529-88) Sp 
@tematst, his most popolar pitce, 
ck on the 
1 Ua drama uote 














and 








Lancs d¢ Honor was an att 
Practice of duelimg 


TANCRED 
(2907) he antroduced shvkeapesre and 
fanick as chalacters Verpinva (1858) 
La Recakembra (1854 
‘Tanered (1076 °-1112) Norman Siciien 
hhero of the first crisade son of the Mar 
jus Evdes and T mma euster of Robert 
useard ‘The Cbrouicles represent him 
aa the personifeation of all kmghtiy 
virtues and he is one of the heroes of 
‘Tasos Jerusalom Dehvered 
‘Tanaye, Gx Risbard (1838-1906) Fug 
manttsctiirer am for an agit 
eultural career he broke his arm as + 
farm bov and become 3 cletk m Birm 
angham — mth two brothers stertcd 
an engweerma firm and im 3856 went 
into the hardware busmess as well the 
fang}. firm Duult the hydraulic liftine 
Jack used in Isunching the Great B 1stern 
‘Steamstup and they orgumted the 
Sstarday_ half houday 
|, Robert (1°74 1810) Scot son 
wniter ' dveiplo of Burne was born at 
Panley where he followed the trade of 1 
Neaver writing Iu» verse it the loom 
€ Jeene tho Lower o Dunblane 
eel 7udon * Bonne Woods and Braee 
Tanner, Thomas (1674 173s) Lng 
‘fhgusry edncated at Oatord Buhop of 
St_Aswph (1732) Notitia Monastica 
‘4a description of the rehmous houses of 
Eng wd Wales (1605) and Fibbo 
theca “Hritannico Hibermea _ (1748) 
Aus collection of MSS min the Bodleian 
Labrary Oaford 
‘Tegta Top (3814 9) the entonant of 
‘Nana Suinb in the Jndiin Vutiny 
jai to have mstigited tht masasere 
awnpore up the struggle 
Sites bre manster | Tah "bal waa chugs 
im April 3839. tried and executed 
» Booth (bors 1889) Amer 
novelist’ hest known as author of 
*Monsirur Beaucai the stage vernon 
af which achieved mide wucitay jo 
Auecd much fet class fiction "(The 
Beantiful Ihe | Turmonl 
fhe Gcutieman from Indiana) 
Tarlton, Rashard (ched 1088) Bhy vbethan 
actor and dramitnt born at Condover 
im Shropshire according to Stowe be 
exme one of the queens players (1083) 


(Phe Seren Deadly Sins) 

‘Tartagha, Ninoolo (1306 59) It mathems 
‘haan ” after terrible sufferings dunn. 
the sack of Brescia (1012) which left 
jum enppla he beame @ teveher and 
uiseovered the solution of cubi equr 
thons wrote treatists om gunnery partly 

ati "batnet el 

wuseppe (160- mo 
‘aan became leader of the orchestra. i. 
‘the chuich of Sam Antonio at Bis (1721) 
he composed nunutrous concertos aiid 
‘sonatis incinding the famous Devil's 








Sonat, discovered ‘Lartim s tomes 
arioin, phevominen 3, ACCINtI 
‘Tasman, [snesoon 19) Dutcl 
navigator sept from Batavia by Van 


Tnemco gov of the Dutch Indies (1642) 
‘on an exploring expedition m thi courve 
of which he discovered V Diemen » 
Land now called Tasmams ind many 
os genta “(144-9 it it 

o 5) BO 
studied 1t the umv of Paduy where 
he published his carliest poem —-Rimaldo 
(1p62) imprisoned by Alphonso (1377) 
wm 8 convent from which he ew aped 
he retinned to Torrura but » 19 conhned 
im a muadhowse wheie he remamed till 
1586) Clument VIII sammoned him to 
Home (1094) to recerve a laurel crown 
but he died acon after his arrival ( 1a 
Gerusalemme epic. of the first crusade 
Aminta pastoral dram ) 

‘Tate, Sir Henry (1819 99) Eng merchant 
and patron of the arts imvcnted a 
machine for cutting sugu loaves into 
small cubes and made 2 fortum. uw a 
sugw zefner beside, grving benefac 
faons to booprtals public hbraries and 
Universities b the srt gallery at 
gg ig 

Peagttstaalaciote Mads 
Fort laureate (1602) joint author with 

Brady of a metncal version of the 

Paslms, he bowdlerised Shakespeare, 


‘(Keng Lear voth the marnage 
Sordeha and hedgar 








Chnutoph (1761 1836) 
Gar pubuater farmots for ‘as edisione 
ot dawned suthors Hu nephew 
Baron Bernhard Tauebnitz (1816-18 )>) 


began im 1861 hw well known seriex of 
Authors 


Johann (1800-61) Ger mystic 
entered the Dommen order studied xt 


Board of Trade m 1846 td 185> 
became Sec tor the Colowms (185%) 
rawed to the peer ute (in 19) 
‘Tausen, Hans (1494 1561) Dutch reformer 
‘tho founder of Damsh Protestantiem 
under the infiuencc of Luther (1521) 
reached the doctrines of the Reforma 
on tor which he wix impinoud 
was by Fredenieh F who made 
hum bw chaplain (1026) 


‘Tavannes, Gaspard de Seulk de (120% 
73) marahal of Fr active opponent of 
the reformed nes Suppressed. 
Several Protestant tooh 4 


Promnent part in the battles of Jarnac 

and Montcoutour (1968) u said to bave 

mstigated the masaacre of 8t Bartholo 
3 


me 
Tavermer, Jean Baptute (160. 89) Ir 
traveller ot Dutch oriiin several times 
Suited Turkey Persia and the Last 
Indies and amassed great wealth a a 
tunder am jewels was ennobled ti, 1 ous 
eee) duettor oF Las soai Co 
lor, Bayard (1825 78) Amer min of 
Mitten pulsed several works of 
travel poems Stones of Amer lif and 
diate Fi) appointed US maneier at 
API mameter a 
Sion “tier Pe Porns ox "Hou snd 
‘Travel sews Afoot ) 
Taylor, Brook (168) 1731) Lng outhe 
Taticsn cdutited st Cambnde way 
_ ae of the Roy boc (1714 18) 
{ pablishod several mathematical works 


and was the mentor of — Laylors 
aan, Be Hanry (1800 Lag man of 
thers becanie in 1924 4 clerk m the 


. 
Colonral Ofice fro» which in rotted 
G82" fos Gsamas Sue) ls ybet in 1D 
ttyle Philip tan Artevelde (1854) Iyane 
crite (1828) and Adasen the Law 

‘Topher. Isaac (1/87 188) Inq man of 

ters tclongcd to a eclebrated htrary 
famuly in tus. Tincts for the. Limes 
atta hed constitution of Chuich wt unted 
by pias ‘The Naturil History 
of Lathasien (6.0) >purtual 
Despotism (183>) 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613 6") In, divine 
‘ud suthor vfta studyimg wt Cam 
Bndge he tracted the? attention 
ot Archbishop Liud who presented 
hur to 4 tcllowshup at Oxford (1636) 
aftcrwards becaox th plun to Clarks J 
he 4s o ur and eloquent ev 
ponent of aide ot the ite 
Dawsince works mcude Ruks ind 
Lxercises of Holy Ln wad Ds, 
(1650 51) the ‘Libtrty of Prophtsy 
ma (16465) Doctor Dubstantium 
600) “Sad hws 'Strmions 

Taylor, John (1080 1602) ing the 

Water Poct born at Gloucester 
served om the expedition of Levex to 
Cadiz (1406) terwards became t 
‘Waterman on ime Ephrl Be sclarved 
Bropitation by dogacrcl rehmi vn 
Socctre ourny. ivy. Jenson, Bea 

‘Taylor, Howland (dxd 1553) Ing Prot 
martyr chaplain to Crannur wito pre 
sented him to the Rectory of Hadleigh 
buffolk as 3 supporter of Lady Jane 
rey after two trisl before Gaidincr 
ic aan burnt at tbe stake 

Taylor, Tom (1817-80) Brit dramstnt 
end editor af Ps he wrote m hiv 











TENISON 


Taylor, Zeahary (1784-1820) Amis cncril 
netinguithed Inmself mm the wir with 
Mexico (1846 47) elected 12th Iran of 
the US" (1820) ‘but dird tour months 
after hry manguration 

, Mighael Gregoroviteh (1%.3 
98) Rus’ gencral sent aunt Khok ind 
(1883) marched with 1000 men irom 
the steppes of Lurkestan ani took 
Uashkend! (1869) row of Tshhind 
Tegetthony, Wilhalm, Baron von (1n_- 
1) Austrian admin commanded the 
Austrian sqaidron in the Danish war 
(3864) and euned victory off Hehxo 
land defeated the It under Porsino 
Loess (196) commndes en chief 

of Austrian mivy (1805) 
‘Tepner, Baasns (1782 1946) Suc dneh ann ut 
fetter. professor of Gk am the unt 
of Lund {1A12) and Bishop nt Verio 





(lead) Timhyofs Sure (4420 9) 
Asel vromiuce (42-) The Chil 
dren of the Lord» Supp timoils 


for tis song to the Sun (1817) 
‘Teymmouth John Shore, Lord (1.91. 1534) 
int atitesmin went to densi wt 

cadet (1769) | member of the Supreme 
Connal ot Calentt, (1"¥6) and way 
Gov Gen (1793 98) “wien he wis 
created 1 peer ‘tust pres ot the Brit 
ind Loresn Lible Bounty 

Temeura de Mattos, Alexander Lows 
{2869 1921) scholue and trinslator 
Settled m Png m 1874 w corispondi nt 
for several Dutch papers and 1 cditot 
and dramatic critic of 1m, Lukes 
Was head of the War Iride [ntell cure 
Dupe (1019 18), hus permanent contri 
butions to htcrature include translations 
Gt Maeterhnch Habre Zoli etc 

Teleno, Bernardino (1.09 54) It mrtziot 
studicd at Mila “Rome nd Padus 
attacked the schoolmen 
the necovaty of basing ph lov yphy on 
the stuiy of nature tat iblishcd a 
school ut \eples prepurod the w1y tor 





maint uined 


bacon and Descartes (Dx Rerun 
\itura_) 
Telford, Thomas (17,7 1838) wit 





Tetapelbel,” Georg. Frvdzeh (173° 140") 
er soles commvnded Prix wtilcrs 
dimmz tarly put of the revolution sry 
War with 1 attermards milit uy tutor 
to the brouhers of Facderich William Tt 


wrote the | Prussian Boni ar licr 
1791) aud History of th Sven 

Oo, Wir (178u) 
Tempest, Mane (born 1866) Ina tr wy 
hgnt “comedy 


Populi, expouent of 
er HIE LCs way wy Becky Sharp 
(1901) she toured an Anict ind Aus 
tratrt with great success and mau ued, 
her popularity im Ln. 
Temple, Frederick (1820°2 102) Tns divin 
become he din ister ot Ruby (144) 
Aplomted Bishop of 1 acter (1803) ind 
Toudon (1835) (On fhe F fur ution 
of the World 11 
(1860) 
icomut 


Tesays and B sit w. 
whit created a” sutteation. 

ity ulle,cd “wiorthodoy 
Aces 


Temple, Sur Richard, Bart (18.6 1902) 
Png avi servant’ Lieut Governor of 
Bengal (1874 77) Governor of Bombas 
(877 80) witcre Ie ‘did ood work 
ia Fxmiue periods deetrd vice chhueman 
of the Loudon behvol Boxrd (149) 
wrot. Men and I vents of My 
India | (188.) ete 

Temple, Sar William (3628 99) Lng stit 
man’ after studying at Cambri. 
travelled in Bronce Hollind wd Gur 
on hus return (1674) sat mu the Lrish part 
1661) negotisted the ‘Tnipie Alliance 
1088) took a leading part im the uc-0 
fiations “which led to the treaty “of 
Numeguen (1678) 

Temes, David ( the Lider) (1042 
1649} blemush panier studied und 
Rubens ind afterwaids cm It bis pt 
tures for the most part reprusent Vi 
festival groups mm taverns and 


scenes 

Temers, David ( the Lounger ) (1610 
907)" son end pupil of the precuding 
chose the same class of subjecta as ns 
tather whom he excelled 

‘Teazson, Thomas (1636 171o) Fng divine 
cducated at Cambnuge - bovame, vicar 
of Bt Martine in the Felds (1680), 








cer) 











TENNIEL 


where he endowed @ free schoo! sn 
ported the Protestant cause durmg the 
reign of James I] Archdeacon of london 
(2689) Archbishop of Canterbury (1694) 

‘Teansal, Sir John (1820 1914) Ing poh 
‘ital 'cartoonmt and book illustrator 
Depan te contribute to Punek (1851) 
Is illustrations 1m Abev in Wonder 
Iand tr umrivalled for charm and 
EXpressI te NERS 

yson Alfred Lerd (1809-02) Eng 

ort 1084 

‘Toranee (19177 139 Be) Rom conte port 
de aud Lo have been the abvve of 1 Rom 
who granted hum fis Nbs 

hve Conmcadien which art free trans 

Iitions of thow: of the Gk drum tists 

including, Memander are 4ndrue Heauton 
Irmrorenenos and Phorm Tune 
Bt uo mucTe coptiat althourh We stole 
Ins [lots from the Giceks 

‘Torrus, Willian (1847 97) 
wovaied CMC Eas 



















piulir aati the 
c uclnesed succiss OM tl 

TW lsnbestecu's | Secirtw ”(1K6H) 
rwoited “with Hesry ting at tc 
Teun and produce k 77 ffarbnur 
Fedty. (melodrama) vt th Ady hi 





here he 
isin acter 
‘Terry Ellen (10 1 INGH) Im, actress 75 
Tertullian (1 de) Carbent th 
Titer baths bien at Carthage whe te 
Hossndt hoe practive Lis unt tvo ate 
prio 1 te cauversion to Chae tantly 
lus Ag lon Ateum 
tenet of 


Wet Memale h PS an 














tht way for 





form 1k-$) te ser 


98s 
‘Thackeray William Makepeace (1411 
Cy Loy wes et Fon un tal atte 
wid at Cat th Chuteh as aud 
Camb itiy stad yatta 
AINE ame oune tdwith fre ery 
Ain te whi h he contr uted ts 
fet Heatatty Dinmont an ise 
tein twit ty 


Fert a wh 
OCT Ld Ss 
fast pleat evel Vanity Dar (sau 
ay wis Dail wd Be Pendennis 
QS OF Asn GS tbe New 
fons Uy 0) tanks with Dickens as 
detineat of of cha atar 
CDW BED CK pF intonoy her 
Vurn ut Miletits ce Of the se 8c 8 tes 
wie dh Piumiey of the lem school 
Me tame that aM thanss have thaw 
(HON ty water abwsvcd chetneal 
neo ce amb 
Thenuatocls (14? 449 DC) 
stitenan and naa commander 
dete ated the HHect of Serces im the battles 
of Artenmeram and Silamas (481 WC) 
Aue alsa Juted the Pui navy mto the 
Boy of Salem and there anutubited 
At developed ampersil rcsourecs ot 
Athens EX sta power 
‘Theoertu 























Athonan 














Ord cont Be) Gh pastoral 
cull ¢tedd songs und Rooms 1 thie 
Tough Dorian dhikct ind gave them 4 
mew hte ry form’ Viel owd much 10 
his Lvs 
Theodore the Great (464 7-026) oreo 
sally chiett un of a trie of Ostrozoths 
Unnte (1 overthrowing Odo wer (494) «stab 
wiuctffa the Ontrogott kingdom un tt 
any, 1 he sought fo comolid rte by «fect 
Te dtd” \wmion of Goths and Ttihams 
fend way P much tu promote the arts, 
Theodoaws Yu peacs lover 
Fenpeiot obapee the lest (46.349) 
Grattan mau” Romie im 37) the J iaperor 
pert of the Je hum rukr oxcr the cistern 
the Goths cmpin afta deteatng 
ny throne Vala) he in das ratored to 
Auccisecr of G1 ntinian the brotlcr and. 
petted from Ital tun “who hid ben vy 
came sole rier TH by Maximus he be 
Fecognimed CAEMLY onc the Hom Sarid, 
yaity a 
‘Theopkrastas (372%. 4 = 
popher bora in lesbO18 Bc} Gk philo 
under Plato and 4:2. stuedin athens 
succeeded aa head ot sutotle whom he 
seool (322) his cm the perrpatetie 
“Characters * depicting Wf ‘wark hha 
of homan uature sanou, typos 
‘Thespus (6th vent BC), Gk 
Of Mount Icana m ‘Attica \oet a natno 
tutroduced 



































a masked artor_who conversed with the 
chorus at the Thonysuc festivals the: 
was the first step in the development of 


Gk te 
‘Musbolas Augustin (1795~ 
1856) Ir historian bora et Blow 
duciple and sec of St 
Semon i 1814 but left him sm 1617 
and came under the influence of Bott 
‘Hotary of the Conguast of Englund be 
fs ‘ong Va 
the Normans (1625) be lost his sight 
at the age of 31 hut contanued to wnite 





tion Trancuse (1821 37) started the 


Natonale (1830) and did much to 
wards ruveg Jou Phihppe to the 
throur at frst opposed to the Revolu 
trow he beeame first pres of the repubitc 

‘Thomas, Albert (born 1878) Fr pokticsn 
he Was ongmally a dascple of Jaurts 
the socialist Jeader came mto promin 
cace wy Mruister of Munitions daring the 
orld War anu caung daily supply of 
‘shclls from 13 600 to 212 000. am ardent 
mupportir of the Teague of Nations 

‘Thomas, Brandon (i839 1914) Lng actor 


ad Hevwratit | swttior of | Chunieys 

Aunt Wis & shipping clerk ” before 
yorum, the stige with John Harr 
(21 Seort a ms Dongltr Monen an 
30 Ser us) 

‘Thomas, James (born 1878) Unit 


POlniaorgmnalfy ym engtue diver 
fu Degat Ins pub entccr ws mem t 
of thes pres of thr 
Natronat asmen (1910) 
vid in fhe samt yeu cntertd Part as 
1 iow intmber lor Dery Privy Conn 
culor (OI) Trey of the Tride Union 
Congres (19.9) Ser te the ¢ olomiet mn 
first Labour nove (LJ) 

Franos (7499 1907) Fog 
pot breathy momknod was pease a 
Scvae pay chon yori ated Ey the optum 
fal it le A Tacked Foote andl scld niatches 
inthe Londen strict. Gwe porns writicn 
On NCras OF PATCT wrest the tte ution 
of Walid Mevni chtor ot Merrie 
Fadtaw? who Voteud de the pact 
(The Honad of Heaven mmigue to. 
Me matte ne of imagery ind intensity of 
Satay wrote “many poceas bout 

‘t 








childran and osays on tl 15) 

‘Thompson, Silvers: 191 1918) 
Ing scentst became proneipil ad the 
Git cand Gunlds fechtcal Calleste 
Linbary (188>) the foremost physicist 
of his ace he mide ¥ sluable roseirches 
m electricity ( Dymumo electric Me 
duners ‘of Lord helvin } 
basnsoa, James, father of Lord hehin 


‘Thomson, James (1700 4%) Scot poet 
‘Was educ ited at Tedburgh and J dinburgh 
my went to Tondon im 172) and 
then, poblithed bis Siasons — aftor 
the de ith of his pitron he ‘tried te sup 
port buself by writing for the stage 
im om of his plaxs the sons Rute 
Entwoa yppews (The Castie of 
Indokne 

dames (1822 92) Det _phpwcit 
and engine? an elder brother of Tord 
‘Relvin he worked much under bia direc 




















tion but also made independent re 
searches amvented improved water tur 
tines and a sortes water wheel 

‘Thompon, Jamea(18}4-2) Brit born 
at 4 wes up at the 


Caledoman a Asvlam and became 
aguchooimaster in the arms contnbuted 
to the Aatwonal Reformer (1860-1873) 
Dreadtal Sight" (lata) 's profatadly 

ea a undly 
melancholy and Poem but 
written with Imamnatiye power 

‘Taoewen, John Arthar (born 1861) Brit 
‘Scientast and journabat regius professor 

of natura history st Aberdeen (1890) 

m_ collaboration with Prof Patnck 

(oeddes he wrote popular treaties on 

gvolution biology ete and became weil 

tomes. (rhe of hatare * oditor 
ones re’, editor 
of The Outline of Science 

See , Wie 


‘ham Thomas, Baren 
‘Thorees, Hanty Deved (1817-1862) Amer 
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TILLET 


natoralat snd ewayst was a friend of 

Lmerson and a member of the Trans- 

cendental School m 1843-27 he hved 

= hfe of complete sohtude described i 

Walden” (16be) binds bessta and 

fishes ceased to fear him = ( Excur 
soni“ | The Mami Woods ) 

Sybal (born 1985) Eng actress, 
notably suecessfal m revivals of Gk 
@rsma” durmg her arduous spprentice- 
ship she played 100 parts sn 20, plava, 

became prominent at the Old Vie, 
Waterloo Koad in bhahesperrean reper 
tory and im Grand Guignol plays at 
Tittle ‘Theatre 
‘Thoma, Will (born 1867) Brit poktician 
‘ind Labour leader. at the age of six he 
worked aa a barber a asustint helped 
to found National Union ot General 
Workers of which he became sec im 
(1889) MP for West Ham (1908) and 
Mavor (1917-18) 
Thornlnll, Sx James (167 1734) Eng 
mter after ednevting himeelf 10 
mg traveled in Holland an! Trance 
commusioned by Queen Anne to pint 
the done of St. Pauls decorated tho 
efector} and saloon of Greenwich Hos 
tal and some of the rooms in Hamp 
Thornyorate, Sur W Hame (born 1850) Dnt 
ros 2 ny 
Neniptor fret evtubited at the Royal 
Academy (1871) exoruted stutnes of 
“Artcrmus (160) and Tener (181) 
the Gordon statue m Tratiaar § fuare 
as the best cxrmple of his sty) 
Thoraaldsen Bertel (1770 1044) Drnsh 
sculptor of Jcelindtc origin studicd vt 
the feec school of the Academy of Copca 
huagen, ind was sunt by thit body to 
Rome (179) ne first great stitue waa 
his Jason (1909) bert known for his 
uit atons of Gh mvthologe 1) st vtusry 
ind for Is wt Luhou rules Maht 
wud Morning 
Thrale, Hester (1741 1821) Yan woman of 
Attire wift of Henry Thrale brewer 
after Ine death she married Tiovz in 
He musciin neatly to the disunt of 
Dr Johnson Show intimate frien | she 
War she forrmod an interesting liter in 
cardi an the Ist cent London ux 
wis been wutted cultured woman 
Thusytides (rbout 460 100 wc) Gk lie 
torn born it Atheny said to have tien 
descended from Olorae hing of Thr ie 
at the out? rc ik of the Pelopontn.) vn wat 
he reeenxed 4 command but failed to 
Teheve Amplupols when beniened by 
Braudys and wae baniabea (424 8 ¢ 
after 20 years of exile durmp which he 
Wrote his” History of tho Peloponnenan 
War he returned to Athens about 403 
Taurston, Ernst Temple (born 1370) Rng 
‘novels and playwright vn attractive 
stybst and student of human character 
hun best novel i Sally Buhop a 
clase of ita hind = The City of Beau 
fiful Nonsense ‘The Garden ot 











Revurrection The Greaieet Fish (play) 
Tibenan 1s Glaudias Nero) (42 Bc — 
4D 87) Rom em] stopeon of 


Angustus “distinguished himselt am the 
Gor wars during the htetime of Augustus, 
whom he succeeded in 4D 14 he placed 
all power in the hands of his tay ourite 
Bhwy Seyanus whom he afterwards 
But to death | retired to the land ot 

prem where he in said to bave indulged 
m gross free hvimg —assaumited by 
Saker, George (1701-1871) Amer iter 
or, -1871) Amer 
Tstorien ravelledim Furope (1826-19) 
fas Profeesor af modern languayes at 
Harvard (1819-34) he wrotes, History 
of Spamsh, Literatare | (1649) and 
fe af Prescott’ (1864) ho helped 
to establish the Boston public brary 

Theck, Johann Lndwig (1772-1864) er 
author and crite born im Berlin studied 
at Halle and Gottangen formed » friend 
ship with AW ‘on Soblegel whom he 
asasted to trinslate Shakespeare and 
became a leader of the Bomantic school 
he was director of the Dresden theatre 
1825-41), when he was invited to Berlin 





Frederick Wilham IN St Genowos 
(1800) and The Octertan 
(4804) (dramas) lea some of 
winch were transiated by Catlyls, 
Phautasus’ (1812 17) 


(born 1860}, Eng. polits 


TILLOTSON 


can and Taboor Jewer after serving 
ym the naval mercantile service he be 
game a docker entered “Prrl_ (1047 
Perm Sec of the Dock Wharf Riverside 
and General Workers Union br 
advocacy of Britains war ams helped 
to, jeeure Labour co operston in 

‘Tillotson, Jobn (1680 94) Fng ecclenastic 
son of 's Yorkahire clothter ws brought 
up ts & Calvinist, conformed to the 

rch of Kng at the Restoration 

‘opposed Charles II's attempts to make 
concessions to the Roman Catholics 
672) after the Revolution a19 made 
Arclbanop of Canterbury W681) (ver 
mons 

Tintorettc Tl (Jacopo Robust:), (1018- 
94) Venetian punter obtained lus title 
drom the fact thit his father wis a dver 
(intore) studied under ‘Titan gail 
ko modelled Ins atvie on that of 
Michetingla th. Mirtle of the 
Blase im thr Academy of Yemrce, con 
mndercd hte masterpiece 





‘Tnworth, (ky 1913) Lag artist 
and potters desinc 
‘Trppao Sahib (1745 99) Sultan of Mvsore 





‘wis the son of Hyder Ah whom he suc 
cerded (1782) vonmed the title of 
Sultan (1764) carried «on strnzale. 
&, wort the kng rmtermittently till 1792 
whoa be was forced by Tord Cornwallis 
to suc for peace Slain whilst defendin, 
Ino capital of Seringipstim (1790) 

‘Tuprix Alfred von (bora 1849) “Ger wor 
lord from 1808 when he was Minister 
of State bemau to crate a navy to 
challenge Brit supremacy of the wens 
mingarated ruthless submarine ‘cam 
away during World War which brought 
about hie downfall 

‘Titan (Tix Veoslh) (1477 1076) Vene 

{ian puter” 1989 x aRh 
" fexpasinnus 
‘Bom emperor scrved tn ter Ins father 
Vespwias im Syst and after the return 
of the litter to Rome brought the 
Jewish war to 1 close by hia capture 
of Jermtlem (70) he succeeded Ver 
Pasian (-9) and showed hinselt 1 wise 

an and bench ent ruler a 

‘eoqueville, Aleus Charles Henri Clerel 
(180> 59} Fr poktiewn and swthor 
born at Verneuil visited Ameiu x 
(1831 3.) and after his retnra published 
Demorerey im Amence the first 
BIMoophical and aewentahe study of 

moc Nt institution was” Minister 
of Lorem Affairs (1849) 

‘Todhunter, Isaac (1820 R4) Fog mathe 
maticin wat tducated at ¢ imbridge 
Shore he beesmet fellow of St John» 
Coll ge famous for his concise lund 
text books on Fuclid algebri ete 

‘Togo, Hebashuro, Count (born 1447) Jap 
sailor after traming in the Jap navy 
he spent some time at BRN College 
Grecnwkh became roar adpural durmz 
Chinese war (1804) ad commander im 
clucf at outbreak of Russo Jap wu when 
he destroved the Ruy flett im Port 
Arthur 

Tolatoy, Count Leo Nikelmeviteh (1825- 
1940) Rus author and social reformer 


at 
Toole, John Lawrense (1832 1900) Ing 
actor he left his employment with 1 
Loudon wine merchant to go oa the 
stage and rapidly bcearue the leading co 
tmedian of lus day created character of 
‘Paul Pry many hamorous and 
pithetie smpersonation onc of the last 
ang Walker London managed ‘Toole » 


‘Teplady, “Augustus Montagne (1740 9-78) 
fran” ceikyman and shina, pres 
Presched im the Fr, Protertant, Chapel 

tocoln a Inn Trelds his Calvinet 
‘tows Jed him to attack Wesley iy 
‘world famous hymn — Bock of Ages * 
‘yas composed while sheltering from a 
‘thunder storm ma cleft of limestone 
rocks on the Mendip Hills 

gues fe (1988-1488), Bp 

cardinal énd_theoloman | opposed 
followers of Wycliffe and Huss st the 
Counodl of Basel (1431) end tried to 
Yeconcile the Gk and Bom Churches to 
‘that of Florence (1498) became Bushop 
of Babine (1464) 
‘Torguemads, Tomas de (1420-08), Sp 








ingmstor org imed 
the eatrome severity 


the Ingurution 
of hy 
pliced him in danger of his 


jul stions 
St he re 


‘wa instrumental in puwsaing the Artisans 
Dwellings Yall helped to establish the, 
London Shoot Board and mtroduced 
mesures for clearing stum areas 

Tornesiis, 11608 47) Tt mathe 
matiesin part inventor of the mercuril 
Datometer the Tornieellian yreuum 
Ri the Inend of Gahlte “whom he sue 
ceeded as professor at] lorence 

‘Torrgiano, Puntro (1470 >-1022) It sculp 
‘tor born, st ce was B fellow 
‘student of Varhclingelo whow nove he 
broke in & quarrel entered the service 
of Henry Vill and executed the tomb 
of Heary VIT m Westaunster Abbes 

Tornagton, George ‘1st Vissount 
(1683 1733) Teg admiral dxtingunhed 
lumeell i actions weunst pirates 10. the 
Y Indices ant the relist ot 1 weelons 
(1706) he tilnenced the fest to sw 
port the Prince of Orange eompletely 
detented the Sp feet of Cape Fwuare 
i 

Torstensson, Lennart Count (1603 51) 
‘Swed soldier commander im duet of 
the $wod forecs in the Thirty Lewy 
Wir crushid the Dine» (led) and 
defexted the Tmperiulsts at Jankowity 
(164) 

Tost, ‘Sie Franceso Paolo (1616 1916) 
Tt Brit croipoxr settled m London 
(1880) 8 singing tercher to Beit” ovat 
family and bicame matialired bis 
most fimouy songs we Good bye 

Mother and For Tver 

‘Tournear, Gym (1375 1026) 1 ne devmatat 

thor of 7h Revenger 5 10 
and fhe athus s Tragedy (1612) 
tragedies which surpass in horror 
of ‘imquity and profusion of ghwtly 
yoni endo all other compontions of their 
time but were by Haxhtt and 

Charley Lamb: 

u Do- 


Toussaint “L'Ouverture, Pierre 
‘umgue (1746 ? 1803)" W Indiwn nesio 
Liberator son of African slaves he wiy 
1m 1798 appointed by the Tmetory chit 
of the army of San Doromgo and ruled 
the wiond with justice ind Vigour 
resnted Napoleon > attempt to restore 
Slavery, Dut was captured wad died im 


prison 
jp Chasis (1737 180) Ing col 
Teter and antiquary durin. 4 ion 
residente in Romo formed « collection 
of intiqmities known w the Townley 
Mardlis purchased after his deatlt by 
the Bat Mineum 
‘Townshend, Charlee (172) 6-) Ing pol 
toa as Chancellor of the }xche quer 
under Chathim (1°76) aa» responsible 
for the tiartion of the Amer colonies 
which Ied to the War of Independence 
‘Townshend, Sir Charles Vere Ferrers (1801~ 
1924) Brit general fist saw service 
mm the budaa tranvterrm— to Indtin 
army he fought gallantly xt Chitral re 











x ag army he served in } oer War 
yeaded Mt man Huson during 
World Wai when afta sercral sictorts 


he was bescge1 im Kut for five months 
Toynben, Arnold (iSs2 68) Kat. politcal 
political 
tLonomst fellow and tutor of Balto! 
College “Oxford | took a decp interest 
m the welfare of the Libouring classe. 
and hed much amongt them m the 
Last Lad of London Toynbee Hall m 
‘Wintechapel founded after his death 
‘Hoary Duff (1842-1900) Lag 
contribnted 


Gentes Contes aitigs 
Men of Letters * serves edited Social 


England’ wrote The \ew Louan’ 
Tn, emperor, born in Sp as d 
}, Bom z 
son of herva whom he succeeded Ge) 
‘was victorious over the Dycians (101 5) 
aud exteneed. the Rom kmpire m the 
‘Tese, Sar Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), 
mata, ‘Heras (1834-90), Ger 
vou 7 
iustorman one of the chief mspirers of 
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Traves, Sur Frederick (1b +> 1924) 


Tristan da Cunbe (rly 16th cont 


TSCHAIKOVSKY 


Ger imperialism he preached the zopit 
of force founded on autacrary which fee 
tothe World War( Histors of Gurminy 
tm the Niucteenth Century) 

Trelawasy, Edward John (1752 1831) Cor 
ah sailor ind mun of ietters cuter i 
the navy when eleven years ofl tis 
caily carcer 1g reeorded id is Advin 
tures of 4 Younger Son he afterwards 
bot me the friend of Shelley md Byron 
and rote Beeollection, of tho ¢ 
pocts 

‘Trelewny, Sw Jonathan (1650 17.1) nz 
Brclate’ one of the extn Tishops whom 

ames II imprisoned for si.nmg th 
Petition iewnst serond declititim or 
indulgence (1638) hero with Ins grind 
father of the refram © And vhall re 


Tawny die 
4 Baron von der (172 

94) Prus officer famous for his prion 
adsentinis narrated in hs Wemorre 
(1796 7) he way quilfotmed durin the 
41 Resclation 

» Sr George Otto, Bart (born 
183%) "Dut “statesmin ‘and wathot 
nephew of Ford Vicauley tntere 1 
Jail wa Tiber tl (2964) fh See (18s~ 
4) during troulted times (laf ant 
etter of Ford Macwutay |The] als 
Times of Chaz) s Fume bor) 





Fog 
sugion successfully operated uy an 
ing Ldward Vil for appendicitis 
he icted ws swraeon to the Brit iro 
durin, the Boer War (189) 1902) anh 
was laracly instrumental in torn, het 
Gow Society (A by stem of Surgery 
Phisical Fane ation) 

>) Rusbard (1771 1833) 
(DIN 1008 





Laz 





‘Treoups, Chanisos (183. 96) Gh pol 


fleran ‘was ippomted Minster of Foren. 
Affairs (156€) has severil times been 
Frime Minter developed rule ays and 
toads m Greco wud kept pore with 
Curkey 

), Port 
Ravigator st out from Lwshon (106) 
wscovered 10 1508 the wlind group in the 
S Atiantar orean winch bears his naane 


Trollope, Anthony (181 5-82) 1 elt 
sdectha at Gunchester iad Huroy 


inchestet ind Harrow 
entered the Post Othe (1834) tins atte 
as travelling snspector gave humm leisure 
to write hus eatly efforts fuled but he 
subsequently mide £70 000 in, .0 seus 
Ins stories of Iifo in 4 c thedral town and 
of civil service remarkable for their 
cleyer and truthful chyricts ization 
( Barchester Towers The Chavee 
Bx The Shree Clarke ind many. 
<thers } 

Tromp Marts Harpertsoon (119~ 16), 
Datch satlor deteated  Lurge Sp fhe 
(1699) “Was diteaid by Blake m Way 
(3622) but quned a victory ver him 
in the followin November it Pith, m +s 
Sauhng up the Thames with 1 trouin ted 
to the mint 128.137, 

Trotsky, Leon (torn 1879) ius Politi 
Gan.’ assumed nine ot Lab Bronsten 
revolutionary Ieidcr and (o partner with 
Tom wi revolt ytunst orenthy and 
formation of Soviet govt (1917) during. 
‘Tsarnt remume he was twice banished 
ty Saleait and twice encsped (Sho 
Defence ot Terrormm ) 

e, Sir Ernest Charles Thomas 

Gorn 186.) Jo satlot commander 
Of Mediterranean squadron and wis 
gure martial tor perauittinn «se 
ally 





of the Gorben aid Hredau but 
¢xouerated “head of naval commussion 
to ‘Serbia (1918) “and pres of Intir 
Ratzonal Danube Commussion 
9, Professor John, Amer proncer 
ot telegraphy # 
, Jona (A710 85) Amer 
statesnian gov of Comu.eticut 16 
timate fricad of “Washington whose 
requent remark Let us hear wit 
Brother Jonathan bas to say _1» said to 
have given ruse to the nickname applod 
to the Amer_ people 
‘Tesbarkovsky, Peter Iyiteb (2840-05) Rus 
composer "encouraged by Rubenstein 
ho teft a legal post and entered the St 
Petersburg comservatoire (1803) | Prof 
of Harmony st Moscow hu patron a 
wealthy Indy whom he never met sitp- 
ported bim for many year, his orchea 





TSENG KI-TSEH 


works the mx symphomes incindme 
the fumous, Pathdhgue the 1812 over 
ture The Sleeping Beauty ballet and 
Cars Nomette nuite are widely popular 
Yeang” Ki Trab (1857-1690) Chivese dtp 
Jomiatist, wis appomted ambrvsedor to 
London’ and Pars (1878) he took « 
promment part Ia regulation of opram 
ratie 
‘Tsang Kuo-Fon (1811 72) Chinuso sol 
her leader of the ¢ ver victorias urmy 
whieh quelled ‘tw ineueree tran of th 
‘Tupings (18 0) Feards sent 
to-ertieb the Bi Tut fuled 
ind wis replaced hy kw brutenut 
Taze-Hur (83> 190K) Chuncse  Tmpress 
Dowager ae ruled Chima for 0.yt tr 
atodtastiy’ resisting change amd” pro 
ceonragid the” Boxur amo, 


‘Tunstall, Outhbert (1474 1559) Tne pre 
Inte atudied if Oxtord ¢ambridgc ind 
Paduy one of the ntost earned shobirs 
of buy ge under Henry VETTE he bee ame 
sutcewavcly Bishop of Tondon (1522) 
and Durham (1230) depraved of hs 

mitre dong the 1agn of 

Inc wo restored on the 44 sa 

it wun deprived by Fly 

‘Tupper, fur Charles (1821 191%) ¢ a 

hort in Nove § ott 

















was 
4 hizh conummnoner 





nof Cua ult 
for 





the Dow 
rt castutty ourin.ed ¥ lo 
the Cinadian Pian Hate 2) 
‘Tupper, Martin jubar (1810 49) Tag 
noted Jor his Proverbil 
y + yolum of ronmen 
DAice anornd sy ines tah DIAS ese wie 
athuved a phenomenal siccass 

‘la, Tour, d’Auvergns, 















Tr general 
ig rm f Pree of Oring 
entercd the Pe arms (1030) placed an 


Command of forces in Gir darmg. the 
Thats Vous wie (164K). cletinsuistung 
Mum lily retreat from: Warienth at 
wad his virtory at Nordimpen (144 ) 
on at the pre atest stati gists of all {ime 
We wis the idol of Napatcon 
Turpeue, Teen 1th 64) Rus noviist 
Sprung’ font a walle Eat impos ested 
aut Ot TNCr origin he wis Cue ited 
am Moscow aud beri 1 munor politi d 
ofc « rowulted an hie smprsonm nt fot 
onc moutle tok twa vote binstand nt 
fo bis estate he veluntariy cxhed 
tums it fom Kus and vid tha m 
Adee or Paris tus wade tas patted 
Tarot rt, 













re wd ¢ 

‘i Virgin Soil) 

‘Turgot Anne Rober Jacques (1”.” 81) 
1A phates an ws ata 
are 
mcnts Mm the 
Comptroticr (enero 
mands ineftc tia atte 
Aevcbition by curb 
vont tuning pevvile wid iss 

‘Turner, Joseph Mallord Williams (1775 
Toi} Th, Tindseape printer son of 3 










luv cd nape ave 
ition Ic une 
munces (1774) 
yt to avert Tr 
Vested intrest 




















Wardresat ie Covent Ceurden after 
Matting ddeawitis atm shulling eech he 
atudud it thr school Roy wt 
Acuhemy tecine 4 A RA 
40.) his gente 


solourms ind” pi it 
ath did not devwop until Tite m hfe 
when Raskin made 2 cult ot him he 
dud y hernat but ammenscly wealthy 
(Dido Budding Curthnge Crowne 
the rook Ham Steam md Speed 


Tusaud, Mans (1760 19:0) Swws way 
miadiier “she Karmd Her artim Pars 
gu and with her umie moda mun 
pel igures af promment cheractirs an the 
amc yolntion and collected relics opemu d 
Fecom cMiabation of iN sotks rp Whrsie 
rani le buudins ind cxtubity 
poophiastalr strona in au (1a) 
Parudonsm of Smucl T ane 
lemens = (1535 1510) Amen 
Som ot, Honai ‘mw Macon 
22), BNn. Ws Lompositor 
* Characters” © yt ind journ unt m Nevada 
of human nature ote he removid ti New 
(Orb cent BO Nice he pblinied hae 
Ot Mount icare 10. whe Innoccate 
tabished he rep 
















{ation for hamowr although senouy 
thought underlies all ins work (Tom 
Sawyer” Huckleberry Fm” A 


Tray ) 
“Horase (1787-1640), Png harnster 
and author sat in. Parl (1825-32) 
‘wrote a Life of Lard Eldon * and con 
‘tributed the first parliamentary summary 

to The Tumet_a noted wit of hus age 
‘Sor Travers Lang jurist 
‘wx «ducited at Oxford decim + 
eens coumellor (1867) and wx 
jurens Advocate (1867-72) give up 
polities to atady inte at Taw. 
and wrot standard works (Law of 
‘ationsin Peace and Law of Nations 








in War) 
‘Tyeho Brake | See Brahe, Tysho 
‘Tyler, John (1790 1862) Amer statesman 
‘Catered Congress (1816) ‘became vice 
‘pres under Harrison (1840) and loth 
prs (1841), hue veto on fart bill (1842) 
caused reniguation of most of hue cabinet 
dining hrsgovt Leas was annexed to the 


Us 
‘Tyler, Was (died 1381) leader of Peasants 
revolt in ent following upon poll tay 
(831) marched to Tondon with Jack 
Strrw ind wis kuked by the Ford Mixor 
‘Tyler, Sax Edward Burneté (1532 1917) 
Ing anthrapotozst— travellrd an 
Meteo whire neh prohyvtone romans 
woused kis mtccet m ‘anthropology 
the Inmits of which auiense be wis te 
fost to define Dncarne keeper of the 
tathropolosy (Rad) ‘Pramitive Cal 
ants 1886) unstive Cu) 
fure ‘afford lectures on Natural Re 
gion) 
» Wilbam (1480 1238) Lug 1¢ 
former 1508. 
Joba (1820 93) Ir phyucist way 
Talway eoginer (1844 47) studied 
at the univeruiti’s of Warburg and Berba 
(348 51) protessor_ of natural philo 
tophy it the Roval Institution (1853) 
An comunctian with Buvley investigsted 
structure and motion of Gliaces huis 
Kectmt on The Influence of Material 
Apstesvtion, upon, the | Wonutestations 
Jone brilliantly oni ( “Heat 
comadcnd 19 4 Mode ot Motion, 
Sound 


yonel, Richard Earl of (1640 
V1) comm ndcr of the forces m IF and 
\eeroy under Tinus 1 whose cvs 
he assistd by suppressing Protest nts 
aug Nuh prepanng to aesnt  Wilbem 

Ng 


ot 
‘Tyrtmas (7th cent HO) Gk poet ww 
probably born m Attws he was sent 
wx mock commander of the 1 wed 
moni army ind so anim ited the Spar 
tin soldiers by Tus martnl steams Ghat 
they completly deleited the Mewom ins, 
halt, Thomas (1730 17#6) Tog min 
‘of kites published aniong other works 
wt ition ot “Chiucers— Canterbmy 
Ake (1772 78) became truwe to 
the Bint’ Wiscum (1784) to which be 
Jeft part ot hie hbriry 


U 


Uberweg, Fraedrah (1826 71) Ger phito 
aopher profesor st Ronigsberg (1802) 
gppowd'n theort of ideal seal to 

S subyctive theory {History of 















hy) 
Ue (1997-1475) It punter 
Teal "neme wr Dom hu quaintly 
reustic montly studies im 


Porpectre, the, Hattie “at san 
um im the Natonal Gallery 
London 


‘Udal, Mehelas (1506 56) Eng seholwr and 
PIN wright “headmaster of Kton and 








aftersard< of Westnunster a rn 
Bowler Dousier, the grat English, ry. 
drecos ered m 1840) 


Yohanan Ladwig (1797-1882) Ger 
Pout” took an actise part im the mung 
Sf Germany sgunst Nepolcon, member 
Shathe Barttembere Aswembty (is1e- 

plofessor (1880-38) 
‘wrote ballads and Isries 1n the medipyal 
eprt ( The Luck of Bdenball™, 
‘German folk 


VALENTINIAN 


panier iad janguage fragments only 

extant 

Ulewater, dames Wilham Lowther, ist 
‘Viscount (born 1855), Brit Poltacian 
fueoeeded Vncount Cully as Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1905) retired 
ork "Beg, (10¢ TED)" Serica astzo- 

ur as 
abiner Maus caued ‘nw father a4 Prince 
of Samarkand (1447), and erected an 
Observatory there corrected serious 
errors in Arabin stir calculations 

‘Urban, Chariss (born 1867) Brit inventor 
pioneer with Robert W Paul and 
others of cinematography introduced 
colour ‘phy by means cf screens 
( The Cenematograph m Science ) 

Divan 1 (aed. 10be) Pope (1088-09) 
‘opposed the Emperor Henry I¥ who 
weet an anti pope against him And 
took Rome convened the Council of 
Clermont m 109. af which the int 
Crusade was prociamed 

‘Urban a. (ee att) Pope, (118 » 82) 
oppoN miurpations "of heaperor 
‘Barbarons: and refused to yield Papal 
states tm Tuscany 

Urban IV (died 1261) Pope (1261 61) 
instituted the feast of Corpus Christy 
and mcreased the number of cardinals 
Orerthtew  Hobenst unten dvnicty 
meatest enemies of the prpacy 

Unie, Honoré de (1568 1823) Fe enter 
nuuthor of the feinous romance. L Autiee 
(1610) served ws 8 soldier im the 
rebgious ware 

‘Urquhart, Dawid (1805-77) Brit ticraD 








Tepeosented eager. SF (i8ae 22) 
poved Lord Palmerston policy naa 
ake Tgp toduced the Tushish bath 
into Bigiand 
u Thomas (1611-80) Seot 
rant’ and’ soldier "fought aptange the 
Covenatars” Loighted by "Charen 
Tmaprwonet durine the Common 
ealth hut felessed by Cromwell (1602) 





The Jewel * _ Logopan 
ansiation fot, Bava Son es 
some respect imont Surpass 

Uraber, James (1981 1608) Ir “divine 
Buhop of Meath m 1620 Archbishop 
of Arman (leld),celrulated | the 
<hronotozy at the tertament 

Utamare, “Kitagawa (1754 1806) Jay 
Gewcstr “hnvecloar deawiage of ak 
Scape insects and beautiful women 
ewrned him the title of great master 
of tho popular school 


Vaehelt, Horace Annesley (born 1861), 
Ing ‘novelst was an officer m the 
Rifle Bugade (2888) but took to biter 
ature im 1804 ns many 
novels contin memorable. cl 





notably Quiunevs which w 
fied “(The Waters of Jordan The 
Face of Clay “The Fourth Dimen 


son) 
Vaillant, Jean Baptute (1790 1872) mar 
shal Of Fr served in the Nipoleonie 
wars made prisoner m 1813 but was 
ent at Waterloo and was sont to 
1880 and 1834) became 
field atter the coup d stat of 
2801 served in It made mnuter of 
the house of thi emperor (1960) 
Valdemar See Waldemar 
‘Valdda, Juan de (1500 41) Sp theologian 
retired to Naples to escape the Inqm 
ution devoted inmsclf to the spiritual 
reformation of the Church ( Hundred 
Vaan, Flay (828.770), 5 ot 
jens, Flav mperon 
Rome  Pannonian by tirth iegned in. 
the East while hus brother ruled in tho 
West fought Persians and Goth> sup 
vaheried Arrins searnst, Christi nity 
lentinuan J (321 75) ‘Rmperor of Home 
bom of humble parents declared 
emperor in 
with lus brother Valens 
wars with the Gaul Lilled im 1 cam- 


<a the Quads 
Velontmsan Ht (871-02) Rom  kmperor, 


son of the shove reigned with Gratsn 
fill $88 governed the whole of the Weat 
with Theodowus deposed by Maaimus 
but restored by Theodoaus and was 
finally susasnnated 

Valeatunuan S11 (419-05), Rom Emperor, 








VALERA 


oclaimed im 425  dmmg his reign 

tain waa abandoned and Italy in 
yaded by Atilla having caused Aetius 
to de killed was himself murdered 

Valera, Juan (1824-1905) Bp statesman 
‘and’man of ‘entered diplomatic 
service (1847) director of public educa 
tron (1368) _ ambessador to Tisbon 
Washington Brussels Vienna (1881 9%) 
lus novel “Pepita Jimenez marked 
Tenamsance of modern Spamsh novel 

Doni Tur (1879) Juanita La 
Large (1806) 

‘Valerzan (Publios Licrnmus ¥ alersanus) (190~ 
266) Rom J mperor waa elected when 
‘aver sixty Sears old after defeating 
the Goths he wrested Antioch from 
the Persians and pursued them to the 
Huphrazes but wax captured and m 

on 

Valetta, Jean Parsot de In (1196-1568) 
mand ‘master of the hmghta of St 
Ton repulvcd an attack ou Malta b: 
the Sultan Solty man m 156) ind found 
the town of Valet 

Valla, Lorenzo (1400-07) It writer ats 
Proved the genuinemiss of the donation 
of Constantine carried on controverstes 
with Poggio and many other scholars of 
great repute (History of Terdimand 
of Aragon = De Slegantys Latinve 
Iimguu } 

» Glament L (1820 71) Amey 
politica accused of auding the South 
and convicted hy military court (2863) 

sentence of Imprrsonment commuted DY 

Lancoin to banishment to confederate 

utates afterwards reconciled to reprblic 


and mitiated new departure demo 
cratic: movement 

Vambéry, Arminius (1852 1913) Hun 
traveller disetived ay a dervish went 


through the deserts of the Ovuy fo Abt 

and Simiukand (1861 64) protisor of 

Onental Hognages vt Pusth (Travel 

and Adventures in Centril Ay (1864) 
Tale and Adventures in 1843 

Venbrogh, Irene (born 1872) Ing vetress 
daughter of “Prebundaiy Dunc ot 
Laster fist appeared a the White 
Queen in Alwe 1% Wonderlard (1889) 
Hrononnced, auevess as Soplue nit 

I TAs Gey Lord Ques (Pintro) 
 subv quently with fier husbind 

Bourresult, vety, popular am ply 

of Sa JM Barre (1911 29) 

Vanbrogh, Sir John (1664 1726) Jue 
dramatist and architect served 24 4 
Coptam in Ff snd was imprisoned an the 
Bastille designed Bleaheam Palace vad 
the Havinithet ‘Theatre (7h  Helepse 
Phe Priroked Wife The Confederacy ) 

Vanbragh, Violet (Dorn 1867) bng actress 
ster of Irene Vaubrugh first sete 
a Anne Boleyn with Hensy Irving 
(1891) best ampersonstion wis Queen 
Katherine in Sur Herbert Tiee pro 
duction of Henry VIE! (1910) 

Veo Buren, Martm (1782 1862) | Amer 
statesman was Fickions night hind 
man and succeeded him a» pres (1830) 












hnown as the “Little Magrian for hts 
diplomatic amity 
Vansourer, George (17587 98) Brit, 


eaitor ‘with Cook im hm second and 
third yoyages made commande: of 
‘au expedition (1791) to ascertrun means 
of communication between the North 
Pacific und the North Atlantic diy 
rosered Vancouvir wlind ¢ Vanco 


vers Voyage ) 
Vendazame,“Bommque (1770-1830) ¥r 
goneral ' after artyine throughost. the 


revolutionary and Napoleonic wars was 
captured at Kulm (i814) «nd sent to 
bal when released he reyomed 
‘Napoleon _ helped to defend Parr after 

jerloo but waa benphed at the re~ 


storation 

Vanderbilt, Carnalrus (1794 1877) Amer 
capitalist wae succesively # New ork 
ferryman captain of m= steamer and 
hotel prietor made the greater part 
of hie pune (£20 000 000) by his steam 
poate and by railway speculations 
founder of the } anderbilé millions, his son 
‘Wiliam was for o time the worlds 


Veniervalion Rimle (Dorn 1864), Bel 
"Bocialist leader after being & promncat 
member of the International entered the 


Belarin Chamber (1894) took = leading 





and patriotic part m war polrtus (1914— 
18) represented Belgium af Peaco 
Conference (1919) Miniter of Justice 


‘Van der We 1400-84) Flemsh 
tpaunter of the'scotel of Sem Fyce he 
‘by intense devo 

Descent 


‘Damen, Antony (193-104) Gov 
fot Dutch Past Indice he commmnsioned 
the capedition ‘which resulted in des 
tovers of van Themen find Si 
Van Dyck, Sa" Anthony (1089 1641) Flem 
oreea punter ‘aiter stadving under 
fubens viited italy and] nglind was 
made royal painter hy Charks T whom 
he 1 waid to have punted 36 timet a 
prohfr worker hm stvio profoundly m 
fiuenced the Fag school 
‘Van Dyke, Henry (born 182) Amer clergy 
mxp aad diplomat protessor of I ne 
huerature 3t Princeton Cnty (1900 13) 
USA. Munster to Netherfands (2913 
37) (the bine Tower Sisher 
Vane. Ser Heory (1590 1654) nz pol 
ane, F nx poh 
fin. rahe hand man ot Cities 1 
Sec" ot State (1640) brought about 
mmperehment of Straford. when de 
Aerted bx Chatley 1 cspoused the parla 
MEDLATY Cate 
Vane, Sir Henry (2613 62) called the 
Youngr Tag. Patan stiteaman 
governor of Massachinctts (1646 37) 








entered Parl and was appointed 
trewurer of the mayy took wo itive 
pact awunst Strafford. was the principal 


mover of th Covenont in Englind ind 
the belf Denying Ordmanct ~ beheaded 
‘Van Henssleer,Slopben (1761 1890) 4 
jan mor 
political Icader tho list of the pa 
‘troons rors under tht old 
Yutch_ grant) heutenaut governor of 
New York (1795 1901) ardent aup 
porter of the Frie Canal «che rac 
‘Van't Hoff, Jacobus Henrieus (1852 1011), 
‘Dutch ‘chemst eateoded “hehul + 
graphic chomiei formule in three 
Gintensional spree 1m accotdence with 
known frets. orgime = <hemustry 
founded suence of stirochemntry 
‘awirded Not el prive for chinustry (1901) 


Van Tromp "Se 

Varley, Joba (1774 1842) Ing punter 
‘one of the founders of the Witer ( olonr 
Socety tuend snd patron of Willian 

Varabagen ven Hass, Kari Ragust (178 

ven. > 

Thos Ga histonan snd. diplooutnt 
entered Austrian itmy and served with 
the Musstims dunug war of Ttberition 
he entered” the. Pinssiau  diptom iti 
sursiew (1814) (Jatt ot Gocthic 
STrarkgen remembered for bet heerary) 

“rnhagen remembred for her htorary 
salon ma Borlin ) 

Varro, Marous ‘Terentss (116 28 wc) 
Tatin writer took sides with Pompey 
Dut made him peace with Caat and on 
soved the favour of Augistus be wrote 
{00 works of which two only “Dre 
Rustica and” De Lmgut Lata are 
extant 


travcls in Ama ind tho Dast indies (1510) 
acon, Pubs anoles (aicd 0) Kat 
ve AD 7 

eneral his detcvt by the Germans under 

Armmuus led to the exclanis 

tion of Augastue Varus Yarus ave 

me back my legions 
Grorgio (1111-74) Tt pater 
ol icbelangcto’ ete porta of mer 
2 ment 
‘and was skilled as 3 goldsmith built 
the enlarged Magutrati of the Ui 
Gallery Florence Lives of I mment 
Eamters sculptors and Architucts 
a 

‘Vases Ga Gama See Gama. 

‘Vauban, Sebastien He Prestre de (1633-1707) 
‘Er soldier served first m0 the Spemmah 
army but having been made prisoner 
entered the French service, sud became 
chief engineer conducted over forty 
‘snogen and erectod about 160 fortresses 
<aptured Lille (1667) Mons (1691), and 
harleran (1694) 


1583 





VERONESE ' 


Vexghan, Herbert (1852 1903) J na Rom 
Gath prelate ‘wereeded Minnny 1 
Gardin and Archbushop of Westiminstor 
erected Westminster (Cathedral uy 
ported temperance. ud commercial 
Bateation movernenta 

Vedranne, John fugeue (hora 1807) Tne 
theatre minagr = famon« with Gran 
ville Barker for production it (Court 
caer os 2 - bet eet and 
modura ‘plays. irom “T unpides te 
Berna shaw 

Védrines, Jules (1882 1919) tnous Ir 
‘airman who won many flying prirt 

Vega, Lope Felix de 10! 1635) bp 1 xband 

kam bist ‘wrote Hermosurm de 
Angelica whit srving wth thr 
Armads entered Lranenean oder 
one of the founders of Sp dram. 

Velasquez, Don Diego Fc ou de Sve y 
(Le0 1660) Sp punter 
felasques, Diego (1460 1522) Sp satlor 
suled th Columbuy on his scond 
vovace Lot} ct 
rected expedition which revulted in die 
covery of hucatin (4917) 

Vendome, Lows, Duo de (16.4-1712) Br 
generat descend wt of Neary I\ took 
Burceons in loi commanded init 
against the Impcritlists ind deme the 
Sp Niccetuoe War dctoated ve Onden 
baie won the batth of Villisiciona 

Ventrelos, Blsuthenos (born 1604) Gch 
statesman = kd Uretan rvolt (1806) 
opporel ippointnient of Prine. George 
by wtirnitiontl eomumssion (1897) 
chosen to lead military ke vane at Athens 

G05) “Gna art te revonutton  becaans 

Nirtud leader of Gaccee anti) 1220 

x (died 49? mc) aulien 
info th tyra icader of tc yreae 
robelbon Lcvuinst Cost 1B02 

Giuseppe (1915 1001) ft composer 


Vere, Aubrey Thomas de (1814-1902) Ir 
poet and political writer. first published 
tn 1842 The Waldcnses | tn 1872 
be produced the Tegends of st Pit 
Tih 1870 Teactidy of the Saacn 
Saints and mm 148 The ony of 
Queen Meide and “otter Legends of 
Trelind s HuoK Ape ete 

1960 1600) Tn 


Vers, Bir ¢ 
soldier, touuht” agaist Sp v1 the 
Netherhinds ind at Cady general of 
Unsiteths forces (19) 1604) took, 
Numport wd Yomnl vd detruded 
Ostend Comment acs (189°) 

Verhaeren, Emile (14s 1916) elt poet 
unl min of Ktters founded I'a tee 
mame and led the Youn, Relwans 
later portry murked by piffiohe a lour 
C les Liaminds, Villages Ulu 





conquered Cubs 

















sors las Auten ) 
Verlame, Pant (ib44 96) fr nric yort 
Tecmo ts thr Witteaa ct pa ty 


wath tragik virscs written 1s 10 wc ape 
fiom existence he divcloped 9 ‘tus 


troubled Iife procecded into 1 poct of 
mae ioe ind ols motion 
a) 


Tete Galunte 
(gat) Bonk wr 
Ver Meer, Jan (163 unter 
studud with the Dellt Guile ind 
deviloped” wo onngmal gente ine pie 
tune” View of Daft" Dians at bor 
Toilet and Mary and Wart 
forgotten for two centuries wow te 
estabbehed v« masterpiccos 
‘Verne, Julen (1826 1005) Fr writer om 
‘of the first to make couscions a ¢ of 
scientific knowledge m Action (‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagnes under the sex 
Around tho Word in Lenty Dats, 
Vernet, Enule Jean Horaoe (1799-1862) 
Fr pamter’ received instruction from 
Tether Caile,  ttrched to the 
Bonaparte regime’ Szhting for it at 
Cehy m 181) ond Mlustreting ity 
auuitvements director of the school of 
set at Home (1828) | ( \ypoleon on the 
kbve ‘of Waterloo * 0 Brine of 
Arots The bmalih of Abd ol 
Kader Surprised) 
Vernon, Edward (1684-1727) Tng aiimural 
ook Porto Belio m 1739 but fisled in the 
attempt on Carth igen m the fotlowng 
ration calle 


Suen 











year mtrodmad rum 
Sifter mma mickriame | Grog, 
Paul (Caglart) (1023-88) It 


Veronese, 
painter studied with Cian at Venice 


VERROCCHIO 


dreame the 
punter wn 
rage at € 


most populur decoratis< 

urilet ef hieday (Wu 

*inth Tene “Adore 
tron oF Mag and Fatmly of 
Darius ot the ect of Aleainder in the 
National Gallery } 

Verrosoluo, Andrea del (143. 46) It 
nculptor and painter wes the muster af 
Tondo dt Mine ind Jorenso a 
Ge and anc ob the greatest cary 
Remowines artists Dquesteiin: static 
of Colleamy Vauce | trons David (1 tot 
co ind Shr Baptian (punta) 

Vertue, George (16s4 1796) Eng cupresir 














tnd untiquary | C\ccuted ponte tor 
Kupins Hist ry aud ot ports uts of 
Chrks 1 tease bmp pacts ete 









nals tor ehustury of ut in 
whieh wore uted by Horie 
ol 









Andreas (114 64) Helgin 
Tittonist re uspauied Claes Sth 
Tis Cony gis as physcnane tid so 
tart blu Th” poepared way or 





fal tee eA emul try amitamy ¢ De 
te Laie) 

Vesquhanas, Twas Flavus (2 71) anpsar 

han SNCS with: distinction 1 






































Germany Eritun and Synu way ne 
aie fey ctor si 68 annexed Sarthe 
Wiles ual Augl sey und then dae aid 
Bava os 

Venta, Hermann (1829 1910) Amcr ctor 
Hime te Log played Piyiey Paw 
diwe and Dt Proatow with: ane 
sucess 

Vietor, ‘Claude, Due de Beltane (1704 
teal) ta drummer 
by Fie anaea 
army cif at Nate nto 
Mink ree iter Tad 
Fraud panned saccenes in Sp Dat dost 
Vartes Ol Tavera (809) thd Bartosa 
CUOTLY " desurted” Napoleon an ote 


we wn mate (IY oD 

Victor Amadeus I] (168% Trike ot 
Savoy Tene wed the perscetition of the 
Wilfowes teeuanized har to te 
crawi ot Spun athe Leace of Uttecht 
piven Sealy hut received Sardine an 
exchines (97-0) aba ated nk 2740 
But soon Htc attempted to rest the 
qhown uu wis acrested Ty By suit 
Charl s From und 

Vootor Eramanual 1 (140 741 hing of It 
Dee awie Katie, at Sardi on the abd a 
Cou Phe tither an 2849 ind econ eared 
the hinasione sent contingent to help 
Che allies an the Cromer he see uted the 
Allene ot Brice an dns stracgete witht 
A the atsulé Wis the 

ailer ot Sunitmt 

(horn 1869) hut. of 

ied throne ow ye suction 

ft Hunehat J 0100) con 

is with pic at shill 

duutiti. World War uso futnous tor his 
fice wide et ssumesm tics 

Vrotora (1511 1001) Quien ot Gt Bt ani 
Te til] nyness ot Indae 1121, 68 

ola, Gi Barozuo 

wetter studied p 

ts thos funk: up 
Sucece tea 








































eC OF DESK 
Ho we architect 


{1707 180) 1 
writer his ean iutersut protoun 
Bueneat Victor Huse 
fumes ud Modtimes dso oi) ung 
a dunt (126) 
Villans Pasquale (9-4 3012) Tt hstorian 
piolesar of tostury ve dies (1850) nd 
Lorem (1sb.) helped to cpl 
Bourbons trom S vples (Lys) Ths chi 
woth te Swoniola and drs Lemus 
(isos), Muctnivelty and fas Rimes * 
Lows, Due de (163 1734) Wirshul 
ot kr scrved in he youth under Conde 
and fureum twice wmbusidor at 
ha wuppressed the ( inmaed rag 
Oo) dete ited bt Murltxough at 
mullns and Milplaguet in wate of 
bp sucuuon took Duna (1712) 
Velemass, Abel Frangos (1790-1870), br 
poop (culzot ut the Sorbonne 
profewor of eloquence sud minster of 
ub. matruction from 1849 to N44 
Cours de Ia Latterature braucsiee 
(1928 20), Bomveutre d'atomre et de 
Artterature 
Valenwore, Prva Silvestre (1763-1806), 









te 
tos Pas hor 
‘Vigny, Alfred, Corte 



























Jy acmuril communded the right wing 
at Abonior planned the invasion of 
Png (1804) by 
Pile Ga Feeiot “aeanast he will tought 
piers, Chatiee Peluas (1992-98) Brit 
v 
politierss  clicted for Wolverhampton, 
Finis) took a leading pizt im the Anti- 
Corn Law aatation Judge Advocate, 
General (1833) Pros of the Poor La 
wont F888) aoe a 
bars, Prederio (18221922) Bnt war 
‘arte Lorrspondint to Graphte and 
TMuctrated London News in Any can 
pgns frome Kuso Wl urkush ar (3877-78) 
to World Wn (1914 18) hus 
ve Preaaes of Adventure ” (9st) 
Vilhers de I"lsle Adam, Phalippe (1830 39) 
Pr port ind dramitet chimed descent 
fiom 1 gevid mister ot kmiehts of Malta 
tnd aspiied to throne of Grecec wrote 
Azt 1 diams which started the sum 
Folist movement m Fr hiterature (La 
Ke oft Pre Latur ) 
Villon, GGL 85) Fr poet 
ettest of JF ballade singers on the 
Middle Ages liv41z imong \ yg rbouds 
and Haves he test manow cad 
Hanan. and caded hts days m a. mon 
Mas (Le Grind Testament (1461) 
miiuy ball tes and ronds ana) 
‘Vunesnt, Sur Charles Howard (1319 1908) 
‘brit pobticrim — duector_ of Crmnal 
Investig chions from 1878 to 1884 entered 














Parl (1983) Tugely responsuble tor 
Varst Oifindies Act (1887) the Aline 
ind the an 


Jaumyg stion, Act 11901) 
stitution of thi Public Linstcc (1908) 
Vineet de Paul, Saunt (1576 1000) fr 
oes ‘cxptured and made 4 shve by 
eeaan Tieates lmoner to Marpatet 
of ¥ dom and tetor to Cardinal dt Ruts 
founded the ¢ omifrrsie de C hare (1017) 
ruormed galley sIuvery and instituted 
the Sours te Chanite (1034) 
Vu, “Leonardo da (1422 1019) It, 
Painter ad stutptor ow artist worked 
clue tly an Milan inet torem c pramtmg mn 


former aty Jue Tat Supper and im 
Latta in” Tate of the Standard 
ronstructid ap aqueduct ty Wal wd 


wrote many tre ates on painting waturul 

Voolatte-Due,Eagane (2814 79) 

ol 7 
Mente thd ehect Ststond) Not 
Pang La Sunt Chapelle and thet 
hunches, commanded. bods. ot 
iets ab he sg ot Parry propict of 
Rotine reseed. Mititary Atrhitecemne 
inte Mud ats Restoration ) 

Viottt, Giovanm: (1793 1824) Mian v0 
Hast suceassinl at Pans and an Far 
hot wey compdkd to live the batter 
Country Om SuNpiLion of ee 1 Spy 
fetutned 799)" and became director of 











the Pitty opera (1819) “compowd com 
fester om U1 dD 
Virebow, Rudolf (1821-190.) ter pith 





uloatst “abtumed chars ot pathological 
indtomy af Wursburs wd Berlin (1890) 
wvolved im pobtics and chillewsed t0 a 
duc by Brymirck (1469) stabbed 
fhe octane all celle from + cal 
Cullulir Patholozy 138) 
Ving} (Publius Virgihus Maro) (70 19 Bc) 
om pot found pation m Wecenrs 
iW Avzustuy who Rstord to him his 
cotite sfolon from hue futhyr after battle 
of Phillapi fay worky unnersilly re 
girded as the Comming glory ot Rom 
Potty Sunt Beuve sud he dnvaacd 
fecuuye how. whist,the future world 
loge (Tae Melosuis’ of. Bucolcs 
vate The ned 
fect Emilio Marchese (1820 
Taig) dt statesman .! 
Marta ota “dios then ‘be 











ease 


of ¥ 
é fie seuay oo expanigu, aud Sitellius was 
pet te 
cae ame teat 
aa 
‘Shea’ he mhaahes 1916) 


WAHHAB 


journabet asd author served with 

br army during Franco Prussian 

war (1870) and was ineatceiated 1 

Pans Pans and Her People (1010) 

ath Atmos the Conan 
5 


Vosleker, John Christopher Augustus (1822~ 








34) Eng agricultural chem bora 
Frankfort on Wain professor of chem 
wtry Hoyal Agricultural College, Curen 
costrr (1840) "ins thearies widely applied 
to practical farming 

Vogel, Sur Julus (188>-99) New Zcaland 
stxtewman founded Otege Daily Times, 


held office under Lox and Waterhouse’ 
wae Prime Monster (1868) Agent 
General 1 London (1978) “exain held 
oflice ma New Zcatand (184-97) 

Vogler, Georg Joseph (1749-1814) Ger 
musiciin Court Kapellmeister at stock 
holm (1786-99) ind vt Darmstadt (1807) 
where Weber and Meyerbuer were among 


Jus pupils 
Volaey, Constantine, Comte de (1757 1420) 
‘Fr trivuller member of the State. 
General smptnoned during the Terror 
but “ennobled by Napoleon wd the 
Bourbons —¢ Vovige en Syue et en 
Tgypte and Ruins oF Weditations 
on the Revolutions of Empire 
Volts, Alessandro, Count (1749 1827) It 
ysicist fox thirty years profewor at 
‘Ait mented the volta pile or 
etectrial column 
Voltaire (Frangon Mane Aroust) (1604 
1778) Ir author 1008 
Voronoff, Serge, Austriin surgcon die 
coved ind oaperimented with gland 
ular treatmont for arresting senility 
Voss, Johann Hemreh (17>1 1626) Gor 
et, Profesor at Heideibent trans 
hted parts ot omer Viral Ovd 
Theacritws, and the whole of Shakespeare 
Lune (1799) 
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Weagea, Gusta, Fredrish (1704-1808) 
‘writer professor ot art history at 

Sern tia fiet woek wat dace 
werke and ‘Aunstler in Lngiand und 


Parm ‘of which there are sever! sng 
XUrsions 
Wase (died ia 1186), Anata Norman 
jet mide Canon of Bayeus by He 





1 wis anthor of the tro arin 


Chroaicles Rowan de Rou aud 
wit d Angleterre 
‘Wace, Honry (1836 1924) Tag theologian 


Prebundiry of St Pauls (1881) ‘prim 

tapal of King’s College London (1882) 
un of Canterbury trom 1903 ta death 

edited with Dr W Sraith the Diction 
aey of Christian Biogr iphy 

Weddmgton, William Heary (1826 94) 
Tr stiteamin of Lazhsh parcut sae 
Xuimater of Public Instanction (1873) 
Bonuster of Foren Aftuis (1877) 
umbixs dor in Englind (148 4 

Wade, George (1673-1748) Brit soldier 
won dutigition st Alnianzs (1707) vid 
Saragosss (1710) held command in 
Bighhinds “after Jacobite rebellion 
icorgim'ved building of milttary roads , 
eld mitshil (1743) 

‘Wade, Sir Thomas Francis (1818 9») Brit 
Giplomst became nt minster in 
China 1 29;1, having previowsts_ beca, 
attached to the Ligin toission (18 >7~00) 
im which lis knowledge of Chinte was 
of great service he published 1m 1867 

A Progressive Chinese Courer ” 
Wade, Thomas Rumell, Indian musonuy, 


Wadham, Micholas (1586-1600) | foundod 
the college wt Oxiord which bears his 
mame, and which was finished in 1613 

Wagenaar, Jan (1700-74), Dutch writer 
histonographer of Amsterdam wrote 
2g SMaY ot Holland" (10 21. vols } 


and a 
wa exer Euan (1800-60 Brit naval 


projected the overland route to 
Inds, Ho raned tuself in the uder- 
tahing, but recived 8 pennon shortly 
before ‘hm death 
‘Wagner, Wilhelm Rishard (1819-99), Ger 
composer, 1 
Wahheb, Mluctmed Tha Abdul (1703-01) 
Mohammedan reformer, founder of the 
Wabhabus; bs father sheikh, 
mned the worship of the Prophet, 














WAIN 


‘the ure of tobaceo and wine and other 
uunagen against which with the hcl 
Ing aon inlaw Sheikh Tbn Sand he took 
forcible measures | hia doctrines apread 
widely espacrilly among the Bedoumns 
Wain, Lous William (born 1860) Eos 
artist and illustrator famous for his 
Inte like ind humorous drawings of cuts 
we ‘Thomas 


Grumihs (1794 
1@02) Lng art enitic — sumpected of 
Povsomeg several relatives 

18 





ore ves 
hhsd heavily maured transported for 

Infe for fornery 
‘Waitz, Georg (1813 98) Gor tustonan 
professor vt Gottingen (1848 75) edited 
for some time the Monuments (ecr 





mame Hitorie. Hintory ot thy 
Germin Constitation a Ehstory of 
Behlewwig Holstern (1891 54) 


Woke, Witham (loo? 2737) Lag divme 
fucceesivel Dean of Exeter Bxshop of 





Iancoln and Archinshop of Canterbury 
(1716) attempted to bring about 1 
Unrou, of the Fngish and Galhcan 


churches 

‘WakeGeld, Edward Gibbon (1796 1862) 
Brit colon stitesman while su prison 
for akduction ‘wiote his Letter from 
Srdmey (1820) sdvocating Wake 
field “aystom of colonisation afterwards 
adopted obtamed annexation by Great 
Initun of New Zealand (1839) 

Wakefield, Gilbert (1750 TROL) I ne 
scholar’ and critic seceded from the 
Church ct Jeaiand ¢” Inqumry inte the 
Ommons of the Chriviran Waters of the 
Thee Tust Contuses Coucermn., the 
Porson ot Jesus Christ) 

‘Waketeld, Henry Russell (born 184) 
Tne prelate" Drshop of Pirmmgh im 
1911) mnint on Tondon School 
jeard (1807 1900) snd as churnit 
of unemployment and poot law com 


mittee. 
JakoGeld, Priscilla (died 1832) estahlusined 
at Tottenham the  Fiugshty Bank 


(the fmt suvings bin) 
Wakley, Thomas (1°95 1862) log phy 
MAN est ubbshed the Fan ef 11 1829 ex 


ped medic al buses and food adultera 
Hon 


Waldenk, Christian Prince of 
(1744 78) served with ciedit in the 
Austrian army agunst the Fr and be 
Cime member of the Aue Council he 





ded m Port whither ho had gone to 
reorginire the arm\ 
Waldesk, George Fredarck, Prince of 


(1620 '92) —distingusshed ' himscif 4s 
field mnirshit im the imuperial service 
agunst the Ir and agent the Lurks 
AE the wege of Vienna (1688) after 
wards 1» marshal general in the Dutch 
service he commanded against the 
armies of Lous ATY 

Waldeck-Rourseau, Pierre Mane Feng 
Emect (1846 190s) Ir statceman as 
a burister dufended de Tesepa in 
anim trid” (189%) and rovrsed 
Drevius cs (1809) _ Premerytup;(1899) 
marked Ly wisures against poner ot 
Church 

‘Waldemar (1242 1302) Shang of Sweden 
was clected 1 1200 but deferted by his 
brothet Magnus T in 1270 apd died mm 


ornon 

‘Waldemar I (1131 82) ing of Denmark 
Dut down ‘the piracies of the Wends 
fetused to do homage to the 1 mpsror 
Trederick Barbarowi but assisted hom 
agavost Henry the Lion 

‘Waldemar II (1170 1241) hing of Den 
math wade Norway tubntary re 
ceived title of Kmg of the Wends from 
Trederich AI for Mis assutwnce against 


Otto 
‘Walden, Thomas (died 1430) principyl of 
the Carmelites mm Eng and confessor of 
Henry } wrote Doctrinale Antiquam 
Fider Peclenw Cathohes against the 
Tollard> and waa probubly suthor of 
asciculi Zaaansozant Johanne Wyclit 
‘Wales, Prince of. Sos Edward 
Walewski, Alexandre Colonna, Comte (1810— 
@a), ir statesman natural son of 
Napoleon wae much employed diplo- 
Ruatically by” Napoleon il” Forewga 
Minuter from 1855 10 1802 and pres of 
tho (: emelstif 10 
Walford, Edward (1823-87) ‘kag writer 
‘among he best known works are Lon 
Gon ins,” * The County Families of the 











United Kingiom put of * Old and 
Rew Tonton "Greater Tondon * he 
dso wrote several biographical and 
eduestionil books 


Walford, Luey Betha, Paz novelist pub 
shed’ in“ Blarkwoots We the 
‘Buby » Grandmother ‘Stuftorched 
Generthon = ind other works and 
also wrote Mr Smith otc she 


marned in 1869 A SW attord 

Wald I (died 72>) Omrurd Canph of 
amascus came to the thtont im 70> 

and requited Armen Cals 

Cippadoria trom the Grek T mpi the 

great monque of Damascus was ben in 


by rem. 

‘Wahd Ti (“Ai Fasuk 7) (703 41) suc 

cecded Tmham im 7io but way soon 
‘after put to dexth 


Walker Glament (died 1621) Ting pohti al 





writer author af Hintors ot Inde 
pen Svs mupecoued bs. (rom 
¥ IL ind wrote a violent trettise 1 ust 





Jun when in the fowc of Lon ton 
‘Walker, Frederik (1840 7>) Po. punter 
te ee 
motels — chief pictures Vagrant,’ 
(1865) now m the Nitionl Gulay 
ate, Sar dey 
cece 
14 ax detended Jondondeny for 
105 days Milled at the bitth of the 
Walker, John (1~32 1807) Ine 
aeipher chef work a Cats sl Pro 
seats Dictionary wes pullishcd i 
Walker, Robert (died rirea 16>) Ing 
inter — erectited aeviril poitruts of 
tomxel! (one m the National Portr ut 
Gallery) vw well a3 of Bivkc and otber 


contemporarics 
Welker, ‘Thomas (1784 1932) Tne tu 


Moret was in Aetive police mrenst ite 
Duk » chueliy remembered by hrs weekly 
mbl ction The Origuaal (18 39) 
‘Walker, Walhaaa Gs 


1745 1816) Int 
‘sud wholer «duexted at Lton ind 
ots Colleae 


catid 4” Corpus 
Poetarum  T atinarum 





lec 








dete raids 
‘Poetical Remuns. copiots note on 
the text and versibention of chvkespeart 
‘which wore embodied m book~ publishud 
Walker-Arnott, Gearge (170% 1860) Int 
ne ) 

Dot iont held the chur of Fotam at 
Gligow from 1849 tik My @ ith 
trvvilled extenas Ty. aud, collsbor ited 
with Hooker in hus Juitsh dior. nd 


othr works (niit Shais 
,, Arthur Bmgham (bow 1699) 
Fug drenustic crite ant int sec ol 
t office (1921 19) his baYhant ond 
Rinverainn, critinday for lon a feature 
ot the domes Dremrand Lite (290 ) 
Pastiche and Prejudui (1921) 
Wall, Witham {died 1 28) Ing dirive 
incor of Shoreham “kent “anther of 
History of Infint. 1 yptism 
‘Alfred Russel (1823 1913) Luz 
Suentioc writer 488 
Wallace, Lewis (Law) (18.~ 100.) tmer 
val War general and anthor hell up 
Confederate forces ind saved W asiin,ton 


from eypture wrote Ben Hu “and 
‘She Prince of Indi 
‘Wallace, Sr William (12°0 130.) Scot 


soldier and national hero | he aded nisin. 





and yas named guards 
defeated by Fdward 1 at 1 slkurh (1298) 
tarred on a guerilla wittie for acven 
‘ears declared an ontlaw 10 1304 was 


captured and d (1309) 

Wallave,, Willies (1814-60) Ir 
composer born ot Waterford  trivelied 
extensively and livel fot some ¢ nie 10 
Meuco amd New York  amone his 
opera> ate Marana (1845) Surisne 
(1880) and Zhe Amber Watch (1861) he 
alto ‘rote miny <ong> 

‘Wallaek, James William (1794-1961) Tug 
‘actor’ became stave minager st Drurs 
Tene wn 18% he afteraards plavci 
mach, both in and Anier and in 
1961 ‘cstabluhed Wallieics theatre at 
New lork 


Walla est nd anid tor tno vtame & 
fommusmion m the Bert army but after 





wards adopted bis fatbera profcsson 
4585 


WALSINGHAM 


and played with suceom st New York in 
many. Comnedies 

» Albrecht Wensal von 
1634) Ger eencral 
feld and thr Danes depined of 
hus command (1670) by the 1 alowy of 
the “Levine but recalled to omy 
Gustavus Adoiphus was defeated at 
Tiutzen where Gustavus fell negotiited 
with Trance ind having bren outivwed 
by the emprror was assasmated xt 


T ger 
Waller, Edmund (160. 87) Ing port and 
Polittaan sit im the Long Parl im 
prmored an 1643 for compl ity (0 
aust plot famou- for lyre” to 
Tovely Hose* and revivat of heroic 
conpkt 

Waller, Lewis (1860 191>) Ing actor 
associated with Sur Herbert. Tree an 
Shakespearean revivals most pop ne 
teupetson ator of romantic Meroe, af his 
dav cbt saeeussey ia The Three 
‘Uusketeers’ Wonsseur Heaueatre anil 
Robe Bed 

Waller, “Sir Wilham (1:07 3668) Tha 
Sidiea member of the Ton, Pail 
became second m comm nd OL th out 
Trek of war with the Ling — he avined. 
Som sitccrsse ia th west Tat wis Te 
movel 1 the Self Dunving Ordinanet 
wit afters rd. twice ampri ond 

Walt, Henry, buglsh punter tus tet 
Moan werk 1 The Death of (hatter 
ton m the Jate Gallery wrote muck 
on cer stax 

Wells, Robart (1794 18+) Ing une en 
mtiver cauelited plates for Vic ner 4 
Pictures hus cngeasin, of Jake Nera 
Be of caper vatue 

Wallen, Hearn Alexandre (born 1812) Fr 
Tustoiriu ind politicrim had a cowsdcr 
alle shire in the estabhshment of the 
that republt ind tw 187) Pecan 
minster ‘ot pull amsteustion — tmoug 
Biy [ter ary works ar Tanne d Art 

Hichard 1" and Le 
Nevoluticmnane de Parry (8a) 

Walpole, Horses (1°17 97) Ins writer 
Noundest son of Sur Robert Walpole 
Ist Viurl of Ortordtriend and. fullow 
teaveller ot Grey, , Inapector of Lanpores 
and J ports (1837 38) entered aah 
(1741) “retired from public lite (1768) 
aud devoted hunselt to the fino arts 
C Memoty "The C wstle of Otrrnito 
Amovel Histone Doubts on tisr Life 
and eum of Hichwd UT and) Cor 
reepondrnce (173s 9°) 

‘Walpole, Hugh Seymour (born 1884) Png 
hovent wok, hortitude ‘Lhe 
Dita Tort | The Old Lidis 

| walpole, Sir Robert (1676173) Prit 
statesman cuturcd Dae as 1 Woug in 
1701 Sec at War (2°09) expelind by 
tty fories om the full of Marlborot 
a charge of corruption gun Led 
from the reresston of George 1 tilt 1-17 
trom 1720-42 61s the m0 t anduntial 
moter descloy ut | maternal tro 
parity of Fagin! t uf sovermny, without 
idole 01 wl ot Orie 1274.) 

Walpole, Sir Spenser (1S 5 1907) Tne tus 
forme heutarint woveruor of the Isle 
of Man (I>6.) wrote Mistery of 
Faglud from isto History of 
Fwunty rave eu Tite of "Lord 


John Hu 
Walpole, Spencer Horatio (1398 99) Brit 
Statc man #15 Home Sec under Ford 

3 ind m 1008 9 held the 


Derby in 18) 
same office 15 abso mn 1864 67 he re 
from Lsob 


presented Cumbridge Uy 
Woisly Stephan (born 1850) Brit polit 
100) Brit polt 

Gan’ “after cightren year a 6 
miner entered Parl in 1906 Sec for 
‘War in frst Labour Government (1024) 
‘Walsh, Wham John (1841 1921) Ir Cath 
Grune pees of Maynooth College (1880) 
Arehbwhop ot Dublin (1984) mtd 
witu Nationalst party ‘but declared 
ast Parnell on ths decision of the 

yvaree Court 

Walsbs, Walter Hayle (1312 92) Ir 
rman , wis for several years pro 
Fmor of msdome in Can College 
London resigning m 1962 published 
‘Practical Treatise on the Lungs * and 
eA SHE ROL OF oy ng 

alonghess, Sor Franecs . 
matesman’, Sec of State (1573), one 





As83— 
durated “Mans 
































WALSINGHAM 


of the commissioners for the trial of 
Walrmgnam, Phomas (1518 cent ) 8 
‘Thomas, cont) Broe 
dict nicak nuthor of a History of 
Hnelnd from 1273 to the Neith of 
Henry ¥ and min ather works 

‘Waltec, Jokn (17% 1812) Tog printer 
acquired printing patent and bought 
Printing Houwe Square started the 
Daily t moerml Renater (178) which 
decame Jie 247 ¢s (1788) 

‘Walter, Jobn (1776 1847) Tn newspiner 
proptutor "succecdid his father im the 
propsittoratip of £2¢ Freee 180? and 
fava member ef Parl tor several yeas 
at way indi his man ut sucnt that steam 
Jewa was lst ayphed to printing a 
sity 

Waller, Jobn (1418 9) Tae nenspape 

for” sou ef the whove whoan he 

Cled wth Chih pre puctorship of 

The tases aepres nt dN ftanaham a t 

med tif Cilerdd (rom 184" ¢ T8950 nd 

rhshue trom 16 4 to bN6 cad fin 
AACR te TMM) 

Walther Bernard ft} 1 04) 
finnomer Sapp est © dscavcr fof Ue 
render effet i atmweph nie te fracte am 

Walther von der Vogelweide (1144 1200) 
Gur pot pitionvel by brcdunch 
(whos cruside an 1228 he companied) 
frovdied wide. as y mmmncsindit took 
partan the porte i contest at” Wartt ang 
(Laa0) ind wrote some of the gre atest 
Jove Sunes and ational aur an the Gor 


Tong irage 

Walton, “Bran (1000.1) Ine divine 
[repiter, wid, caitor ot the Polytor 
BY (Lond 7) was dennved of ity 
jretrnd stSt Panls i rdelinqnent tut 
fy the Retcrition Becune ebaphin to 
the kin, ind Bishop cf Chester 
alton, faaak (1995 4683) fn, port and 
man ob litte. his ne Compt at 
icles 2040, mmtuue os am conay 
the hahte of the contemplative Iie 

Wanamaker, John (181 1923) Amir 
Virsiness mia started cutee ts 4 Look 
Suis atand boy” desdoped ret al 
othm, bisatess and wes 2 queer an 
fdyriticang ma thnds 
Janklyn dames Alfred (orn 1834) 
choMst “Wis professor of cMemety 
the Fvudon Tnstituticn (1s88 "8 und 
Rectma at St corse 5 Hostet  (s"™ 
SO) With some Others he mavented the 
mimo process al Water aealyers amt 
wa FC onper the mort comb astion 
Dros CD Cad Analysts Le itine 

Tea Cntfie nd Crow) 
pers, Gustave Baron (1803 “4) Rel 
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Punter tonuaded ecw tation) echool 
CN tmaples of which ware Lhe Divot 
of the Bargom tess ot Poyden The 


Parting ot Chatks § with bes Childecn 
ind Inlund ot 
Rhodes 
Warbesk, Perkin (147199) Pretends2 to 
he Viudish throw Landed a Idand 
149.) calttug damsclf Rithud Dube ot 
York five years afta with the sup: 
tof the Duce ot Burzimdy ot 
4 and of Scotland ins ded Cort 
Pall he contd was sunt to the 
Tower und execu 
ws (1st) 42) Eng weiter 
autho rod Lhe Ciescent ind the Crow 
COL acconmnt “ot las tras the F 
Memos ot Pou Rupert 
wished wn the Laer which wis 
unt mn the [84 of bist as 
Warburton, Wilham (1084 1770) Lng 
INANE eas antcecos'yUs Chaaplaui to tlic 
in KAR of Hirtol ind Kshop of 
Gloterster noted for tus advance ment 
of hold thaloge dl pardoxe. (fhe 
Divine Leaitian «t Vows) 
|, Sir Adolphus Wilkam (1837 2924) 
Tok writer — jrotesot ot history and 
intcerture at Owens Collie (1866) park 
tehtor of Vie Cambridge Modern His 
tory ind autiionty on Gur history 
‘St indatd History of Lnginth Dram ae 
Later ture to tin Death of Queen Anne 


Ward, Artem “ Gia 

us, Om fume ot es 

Pater hponbe (asd 6) Cce humas 
ist author of miny populu humorous 
‘books and lortures 

‘Ward, Edward Matthew (116 79) Ine 
‘sCoreal pamta pupa of Walkie 
several of hus yactures, mending The 


The Mateme ot the 























Drgrace of Jord Clarendon The 
South Sea Bubble * ete are m the 
Rational Gallery London he died bY 
he own hand 

‘Ward, Dame Ganevotve (1857 1922) Fog 
Xelies. barn New ‘ork = after a 
hmiliant operaty career she lent her 
Singing voce. throngh an attack of 
diphtherma madc instantancous success 
Fad Cachet af Manchester (1A) 
ding Sea part was Stephane 10 Forget me 

Ward, H Marshall (born 1824) photo 
Tomeat botanist w1_sent fo cfart on 
the cause of the “coffee leit dise we 
3A70 and am IN» became professor Of 
betanv at Coopers Hill mis obit works 
a The Disewes of Plints ind 

Tait cr and Some af tts Diseaces 

Ward, Humphry (1801 1920) Fng novehet 

‘See Ward 











Ward, Jamey, RAT (1769 1999) Tag 
artist har “anna pactires remark edi 
for thes striking realism (Phe Ball 
But The Bull” ind J ndwape 
‘with Cattle am the Nebomul Gallery 
Tondow 

Ward John {born 1866) Brit I vbour 
Toul workad 1 ananyy and fonnded 


the Navvxe Lmon (1899) Fahow WP 
for Stoke om Lrent (1906) rinsed five 
Tibour att ahons durmg World Wu and 
ww on boud the Syndarees when it was 
mad Wath the Dx Hardy om 
Suber (19.0) 

‘Ward, John Qumeey Adams (1930 1910) 





Amer scalptor  Colowil staturs ot 
Washington amd Garhiid and the 
Paum vt Now York 


‘Ward, Sur Leslie (1951 1922) Tag utist 
pOMUAY AMOWD a STN Nis ae 
Marka caneaturcsa promuncnt feature 
ot Taw: y 2 aur (1873 1909) 
fard, (1851 1920) ree 
novbst  nuce of Mitthew Arnols 
tuthor of Kehert Fismere (1888) 
A problim novel which Gladstone 1¢ 

saewcd alter whiclt it heeame the — talh 
of the cvidiged world other novels 
written sath powrr and imicht meinde 

Murcely R98) The Wursige of 
Wallin Ashe” (1909) | founded nnd 
Seftli ments m Tondon 1406 

Ward, Robert Plumer (176> 1916) Init 
politaa in mcvelnt Red several 
Subordinate offecs between 190) nt 
INO wrote remun and ‘othis 
novus id = Mi tory of the Law of 

br sou Sr Henry Ward 

{did 1890) 11) the off of sovernor of 

the Joman Istinds (1819) of Ceylon 

C1350) and ot Mt oe St 

Ward, ier st 82) leg 
theolouan while flow of J \10l tooh 
put in tht Trictsnin movement and 
an 1844 pubbshed Phe [eu of 1 Cine 
thin Chuirh Consdered an Comparnon 
‘sith its Justin, Procter which wis 
coudand by Convocation shortly 
after vrds De jomed the Roman Church 

Warham, William (1450 1542) 0 Lag 
divine — Waster of the Rolls ind Jord 
Chencellor under Heary VIL Bishop of 
Jondon (1003) and Primate (1004) 
rue the Greit Scil (1519) took 

are om divorce proceedrbg> ayamut 
atherme of Aiigon 

‘Warneford, Alexander John, VC 
1992 1815) brought 

down 1/¢pplp mar Brussel 7th June 

191> wndwi Sates tc iss tier oa 


us machine 
‘Waar, 1846 1909) stage name 
Tuhtord Eng actor 




















of Charles John 
created parts ot Chirks Middlewich 10 
Our Boys and fom Robinson 1m It a Never 
foo tate’ Mend grevt «ponent of melo 
rama 
‘Warner, Charles Dudley (1820 1900) Amer 
novelist and hamerst author of Ms 
bummer m2 Girdin (1870) The 
Gilded Age mith Murk Taam) 
Studves in tht South and West 


ete 

‘Warner, John (died 1666) Eng divine 
‘Snecesarely De vn of Tichtield and Bishop 
of Rochester founded Rromloy ( ollc ge 
and also some \cholirehipe at Bulliol 


Colle 

Warner, (born cores 1358) kag 
wuthor of | Alvon s kngland * 

‘Warre, Edmond (1837 1920) tng school 


1536 


WATSON 


master way appointed niadmaster of 

Fton College mn 1584 having been avast 
ant master since 1860 ind rettred in 
1905 elected provost (1909) 

Warren, Sir Charles (born 1810) Brit 
soldier organized volunteer force m the 
Zulu War of 1880 was oeverely criticized 
for his operations st Spon hop im 


South Afrian War (1999 1902) wrote 
Underground Jerusatem, 
‘Warren, Gir Pater (1703 22) sdanril took 


Lousbourg mn 174> and defeated 4 Fr 
attempt to recover it wey buted in 
Westuunster Abbr 

Warren, Samuel (1907 77) Tog invent 
tad Huyer hy chit works are Diars 
of a Tite Phvscuin Ten Thousand + 
Year (1841) and The Mara) nd In 
tellectual Development of the Age 
(1834) sppomted «Master m Lunacy 

Warton, Thomas (1724 90) Fur port and 
(rine wis profwor af poetry Oxford 
(1797 67) and poet Lure ate 17a) be 
sides some satires he uso published i 
fdition of Theo ritus indy) History of 
Faghsh Poctry (17-4 91) Ins bother 
Joueph (died 1800) ancceeded to the chair 
of portrs and wis herdivaster of Win. 
Chester tor many veare 


Warwek, Plantagenet, Earl of 
tae 190 ncn of ceome’ Walks of 
Clarence was unprioned tnd bee wed. 


ty Hoary VIF is the heer of the Vorkist 

chums, 

Warmuek, Richard Neville, Earl of, “the 
Kmg-maker "(1428 71) treated Earl 
1449) “joined the Yorkiste zetting 

dward I\ crowned by tus influence 
wd defeating his eneme» it Jowton 
1463) quarrclied with Ldword and 
Testored Henry ¥1 (1470) defeated and 

slain at Barnet (1971) 
ferro. (1h 99? 


A 
1915) Negro cducitor onus y 
Plastabon shovi princiny of Tu brace 
Institute Alibama wrote Up from. 
Working with the Hinds 
i (1742 99) Amer 
soldier and statesman 1201 
Waterhouse, Alfred | (1880 1902) | Ling 
uchitect” “designed  Gurton College 
Cambndge and the Wanchester Avra. 


Courty 
wat John Willam (1%39 1917) 
Eng arte de Vist: pictues |The 
Martyidom of S hula ind rhe 
Mua Gre purch ised out of Chantry 


Hequest wd “exhibited at the Tote 
Gal 


Wateriand, Damel (108% 1740) divine 
held « fontroversy with Clarke on the 
Trmty and with Tindil the Dest and 


Slavery 


{he wrote 1 History of the Athimastin 
re 
wat Charles (1782 186) Brit 


terion, 

nataraliet ind triveller “mid. observa 

fons in nataral history in the Americas 
books characterzed by humour ind 
accurite obsirvation (( Wandcings in 
bouth Amenta Bseayo m Natur 
Huts) 

‘Wateoa, Charles (1714-57) Brit, wimeral 
cooperated with Clive in India (14 97), 
especially in the attach on Chinderna’ 


gor. 
Watson, John Obristan (born 1867) 
Austfaban statesman first Labour 
Prime Munster of Australian Common 
wealth (1904) 
Waisoo, John Forbes (1827 92! 
phymtun reporter on the 
&nd director of the India Wuseum 
(2858-70) | had charge of the Tudan 
jepartments in the Tondon_ ¥ hibition 
of 1862 that of Puy m 186" and of 
Vienna m 1873 hus reprisentations led 
fo the founding of the Impetrat Instztute, 
ndon 
‘Watson, Musgrave Lewthwaite (1901-47) 
Brit "scaly chet workaare the 
statue of Queen Flabeth mn the Royal 
Exchange, and those of Lords Lidon and 
Stowell in the hbrary of Univ College 
or 
Watson, Rishard (1737-1816), Log divine 
m early Ife prof of chemistry at Cam 
Dridge” hus researches led to the black 
Dulb thermometer author af Apology 
for the Bible {against Tom Pune) and 
“Chemical Deeays aloof An Address 
to the People of Great Britain (1798) 


Brit 
uta of 











| WATSON 


m support of the Fr war, became 
‘Buhop of Liandsff in 1782 

Watson, Thomas (died 1686), Eng Non- 
conformet divine was imprisoned for 
Bis share im a plat to restore Charles 
TZ, Ins ehvet work was Ins “ Body of 
Dinnity 

wi Sir Wilham (1715-87), Eng 
amentist , received the Copley medal im 
1745 for’ ducovertes_m electricity did 
much to introduce Linnean system of 
botamen! nomenclature into Tne 

Watson, Sar Wilkam (bora 1858) hug 
fort, first attracted ettontion by bi~ 
“Wordseorth’s Grave" (1890) he 
made poetry the medium fot philosopln 
$01 or contemplative expression wrt: 
“"The Muve in EAI “The Super 
Hinman Antagonists” * Pencratt” 

Watt, James (1756-1819), Eng engineer, 


Watteau, Antouns (1684-1721), Ir pamter 
Under” the patronage of "Marquy de 
Tugny pamted  Kmbrrhation for 
Cytheria “and many exquisite pastorals 
and gioups Hustrating tho gay arttheal 
life of 18th cent society 

‘Watts, Alane (1797 1864) Lag poet and 
Journalist one of the trst to advocate 
Ioasures for protecting factory workers 
agunst accidents from machmery 
editor (1824) and proprietor (1826) of 
the Lserary Seutemr, poems col 
jected m The Lauri] and the Lyre” 


‘Watts, George Prederisk (1817-1904), 
‘ung painter 1221, 

Watts, Iemao (1674 1749) Eng Nonon- 
formust divine wrote many famous 
hvmne and tong 0 God our hel 
An ages past’ How doth the Little 
Bev * etc held unorthodoa 
Views on qucstion of Suuday recreation 

Wai, Ber Php (born 1950) 7 q 

np Dog naval 
architect designer of the Dr ndnonght 
and modern battle cruisers 

Wat in, Theodore (1832-1914) Eng 
Tan of letters the intimate friend of 
DG Rowett: Geoge Borrow and 
Algernon Charles Svinburne apart 
from eriticisms he published a volume of 











poems The Comme of Love” and a 
hovel Almvn” both doniing with 
Romany Wc 


Wauters, Emule (born 1646) Tole artut 
his puntings which comprise historical 
subjects and many notabli portraits 
melude the panorama (ano and the 
Danks of the Nilo” «Mary of Bm 
mundy and the Sheriffs of Ghcut,” and 

Maduess of Hugo sau der Goes * 

Way, Albert, (1805-74) Lenz antiquery 
founder of the Archrologial Institute 
whos Journal be editid for many 

years 

‘Way, Ser Samuel James (1836-1916) Aus- 
trahan statesman wat appointed 
Attomey-General of South Austrahe 1m 
1875 Lord Chnef Justice mn 1876 and m 
1891 Lieatenant-Gosernor he directtd 
the government of the ¢olony m 1877-79, 
mm 1883 and 1889 made % bart 1890 

‘Wayne, Anthony (1745-96) Amer soldier 

pularly known a8 Mad Anthony ” 
for his daring feats at battles of Brandy- 
wine and Valley Forge and Stony Pomt 
during War of Independence, co 
mandor-in-chief (1762), directing cam- 
paign against Indhens 

‘Waynilete, Wilham (1395-1486), Eng 
prelate headmaster of Winchester and 

vost, and often reckoned the first 
\dmaster, of Lton became Bishop of 
‘Winchester in 1447 for four years 
Gste 00) Lord Chancellor, was the 
under of dalen College, Oxtor 

‘Wodb, Sur Astoo (born 1849), Eng architect, 
designed Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Admnralty Arch, the Royal College of 
‘Serence and Technology, and the new 
front of Buckingham Palace; elected 
RA (1903) Royal “Academy 


(1919) 

‘Wabk, (1859-1018), Ant politician 
‘and t, one original 
founders of the Fabian Society , founded 
the London Sehool of ‘Eeongmcs and 
the New Statesman weekly periodical 
entered Parl (1022) und was Pres. of 
Board of Trade in Labour Govera- 
ment (1924) (“ Socislism 1 England, 














SpTongrds Soquel Democracy.” with 
Mr Gidney Webb “The History of 
‘Trade Umonem *) 

‘Wobee, Samunt (1740-1818), Eos, muurel 
‘composer, ormnally 6 cabinet-maker , 
Somppoted ‘many eles, canons, catches; 
and’ part-conme "ak 4 
“Come Live with Me“) ee 

Wetueecs. theatrical Sector at frag 
com at me 

conductor of German opera at 


Pro- 
‘Oberon at Covent Garden 
shortly before his deith — hrs operas in- 
elute Der Feewehete (1021, Buryesihe 
0 
Webster, Augusta (1837-04) Eng poet 
her early works appeared ovit the sigua- 
tine " Ceeil Home” Get poem" A 
1887), ' Tho Auspicions 
Ina Day” | was a member of 
‘the London Bchoo! Board for sevcral 
years 
Webster, Benjamin Nottingham (1797. 
2882)" Lug actor, manager ind drama 
tis Toseee of the Havmarkct m 1837, 
and liter held munizement of the 
Adcpht and other houses — produced 
Some af the best contemporary pliys 
interpreted by Wacready and the best 
lavers of the day ot his own parts 











plet 1m Make and Facex ind John 
Pecrybmgle in The Crilet am the Hearth 
‘were among the mort succomtul 
‘Webster, Daniel (1782-1n32) Anur states 
man (ntered Congress (1812) made 
notable orations on the Wcentenary: 
Celebration ot the Funding of the Pilgran 
Tathers and on other annivereirus 
Sec of Stute under Harrison (1840-43) 
‘and aguin from 1830 tell hry death 
‘Webster, Jobs (1580-3625), Eng dramatnt 
Chet plays The Waele Derik The Duchea 
of Mata (1010) and (pps and Verguave 
Webster, Noah (1758-1843) Amer Itx- 











Comrs) ‘Ins “ Grammatical Institut 
othe Losi A res-85) 
so popular that he s1 ‘his tanuly 


‘on the income from it far 20 years his 
famonyDictiowary of the Tash 
‘was published im 1828 and 
uently been revised 

ebster, (1800-88) Fog artist 
beet known by by raildly humorous par- 
tres of cluld Ife and finihar hounly 
Incidents bis, Damo» yebool ” and 
ithe ‘Tenant arc ia. the. National 


Gallery Lovdon 
we Frank (1864-1918) Ger drama- 
tist, deeply influenced by Thun and 
Strmdbxrg he wrote dating problem 
plaxs which stowed controversy im- 
pruoned for lese-mayests (Spring's 
Awakening ) 
Wedgewood, Josiah Clement (born 1872) 
Brit pobhuan after @ distinganhed 
naval carcor entered Parl (1006) 
studied land problem and recommended 
taxation of values won DSO 
dung World War, jomed the labour 
party (1919) 
we doslsh (2780-1795), Eng 
‘up at. Burslem '(1759) , 
‘works (1786) originator 
Waie® and * Queen's 


‘Ware 

‘Weamors, Ser Fredenek (1844-1021), Ang 
art critic and man of tet hit uutro- 
duecd the works of i r3on the richer to 
Lng | (“Btudses on Kuglish Art”, 
* Master, of Genre Paiuting” (1880), 

Wakes, Honey GO0777h, Tnx scalp 

4 Mr, Dag seulptor 

BA (183), among best produc 
tions are the group of “ Manufactures 
1m the Albert Memorial London 
‘phelley memorial ia Christehurch Abbey 
‘Hampsture, and the statue of Archbishop 
Summer in Canter! Cathedral 

“the x” (1621-60) 











‘eacelled 1n coast scenes 





hunting ‘and pictures of dead 
‘me the National ‘Gallery, London, 

has a parating of dead gam nd dog 

7 
‘Weevar, Joba (1576-11 antigaar; 
aia aie eg saben 
‘Cpigrams,” and“ The lafe and Desi 
1587 








WENNERBERG 


of Gir John Oldcastle” the text two n- 
teresting for the light they throw on 


heerare hustory 

War, Harnson Willa (1824-1900) Brit. 
artist and writer on natural history his 
chief books are ““ The Poetry of Nature” 
and “ Amumal Stories, Old and New " hus 
Picture dealing with similar subjects, 
besides stustrations of popular publ 
a 

Wesshaupt, Adam (1748-1830), Ger «cholar, 

of cof canna Tew at “Tngoldstadt, 

mpded m i776 the republican. free 
thmking order ot the“ Tlumenat 
Goethe, Herdor, and other | writers 
favoured the schcme, which was pnt 
down by tho Bavarian govt (1785) 

Warman, (83-1014) Ger 
Scicatist, whose theory that the " germ 
plasm ""” afono deterimmes changes m 
op finally “disproved theory of 
Mqmred characterntus (The Gem 
Plasm 1 Theory ot Heredity’ The 
Zvolution fheary “) 

Waleb, Jemes (1865-1917) Ting actor be 
Geated scvulil parts in the earlier plays 
or B Shaw but subsequently dreame 
& popmlar hight comedun  achucved 
enormous success as sit Guy de Vere 
ma When Kohls Were Bold 

Wala, Charles Ruehard (1813-60) 
Reiter Tuy chief work is his History 
ot the Royal Soucty” he was a friend 
of Sur John kranklin, whove expeditious 
he avusted to oraaniye 

Weldon, Jobn (1676-2736), Bug compost? , 
Pup of, Purcell ond ‘orzannt ot “the 

hipel Royal, composd miny songs 
gud. anthems, including" Hoar By 
Caving” and.” in Thee O Lord” 

Woethaven, Johan Sebasan Osm-nermeyer 
(NO7=74) Norweurn poct hi» bret 
Poem * “Ine Twilight of Norway ' (1834) 
dendcd on account ot alleged amti- 
national tendencies, but lid the way to 

Wellesley, Micbard Colley, Maram (1760- 

f > Marans 
TRAay” Bet. statesman” elder brother of 
the Duke of Wallington succeded to 
the Iush title of Larl of Mornington on 
the death of hus father entered Honac 
of Commony (1785) Governor Genorat 
of Tndia (1707-1805) Foreign ec (1800~ 
12) Lord+ Lieut of Irland (1821, 


1833) 
ftea, Arthur Welletey, 1st Duke of 
789-1802) Brit soldier and poltiann, 


128 

Walls, Charles Jerenush (1708-1879) 
poot and friend of heats his dr 
poem, Joseph and bw Brethreu,’ 
pubhished wn 1823, attracted no attontn 
but, 40 voars later wax discoverc an 
aited as a niasterpect by DG Hove tt. 

Walls, Herbert George (born 1860), Lng 
novelist and journalist at 16 was & 

schooltnastet “at Yadhurst“Granimar 

School graduatod with tirst <class honours 

an rooloy wt Londou University after 

a brcakdownin health bexan to write vrai 

seigtah. romances, sociologie nt esa 

and uovels (The ‘ime Machine’, 
Loveand Mr Lewisham” kup,” 

“Tono Bungiy™ * Mr Polly’, * 

ating Sees 1 LhrouRh” Ati: 

tions” A Modern Utopia” * 

Outline of Hastory ”) 

Walls, Sir Thomas Spencer, Bart, (1818-97), 
Lag smigon served in the Cumean 
Yar ‘made  specishty of xy necotogy , 
revitd the operation of ovariotomy , uh 
1882 pres of the Royal College of 4ur- 
com 

Wells, Wilkam Charles (1757-1817), Brit 
natural philosopher, physician to bt 
Thomas's Hospital ‘from 1800 pub- 
lished 19 1814 tus * Exsay on Dew,” for 
winch he received tho Rumford medal ot 


the Roy Soe 

Weoseslaus (1861-1419), hing of Dohema 
and Zi Tuled with great cruelty, 
hau efforts to settle Great Schism offended 
Archbishop of Matar who brought about 
ins depontion 

Wendover, Roger of (died 1257), fg 
chronicler, monk of bt Atbams, ond 

probably ¢ native of Wendover, Bucks , 
cher of “Flora Histortarum.” partly 

jompulation, partly | &. fost-han 

thority for the hin me 

we yy Gunnar (1817-1001), Swedish 

post and mancan, composed Swedinh 























Brit. 
























WENSLEYDALE 


national hymn Hew us twuden 
Mother of wi AD 

wi »» Jamiea Parke, Baron (1762— 
Tees) bak judge became 4 jude of 

the Court of King » Fench m 3528 and 
Wu transferred to the comet of 1x 
ehequir six years Inter 1th 1836 hie wae 
created Amer 

‘Warner, Abraham Gottleb (17:0 1517) 
Ger Reologit father of Ger scolony 
from 177% teachry of maneriiony at 
ruber (New Fheory um tht J orm 
tion of Masrral Verne) 

Werner, Priedrch Zsaharins (1768 1423) 
Ger drimitet “putromsd by Schlegel 
sud Madame de Stal Gn 8 de ales 
Thats nd the Twenty fourth of 
Zalruary ) 

Wesley, (1707 bY) Tne picher 
Vous lrother ¢f John Westy hy 




















wrote Jas) Loser of My Soul wi 
iver Hicusanid fey tansy 
Wasiey John (3-0 1) Tae preacher 
fount 1 ct M thulem 163 
, Samael (1766 1837) dng com 
Wesley wast 








Penah per be of 
fib ust orp vBet from stutdhood | pos 
Sess, AEC Hecaty GU eNU tnpore play 
tag br inthe Blessed he the Cod 
and 1ath y  peehepe dus best known 


wor 
West Benjamin (1738 1b0) Amur 
came te Ting (1761) ys 
Ry WAc dey (1702) (Orestes 
Wades wow in the |S ational 
Tondon tw Death of 
wd Death ow the Pale Horse |) 
jethell, int Baron 
av entered Parl 
bee ime Solator 
iF ceneral Ge and 
robate ind Divorce 
Acts 

















and Iniaters we 
Tord Ch que ctor (186) >) 

‘Westoort roma (142% 1901) Brit 
GI Tecate feo of Tenuity Collec 
Cumbendye (849) (ion of Pot 1? orongh 
INH) ind reRUK professor ol drvmity 
bt Cut ridge CATO) an M40 Decmune 
Hirshoy ut Durhim tus wating. me hue 

A Conerdl survey of the History ot 
the Cinon of the Now Lestament im the 
urst Dour Conti 

Wastermarsk, Edward 











Almander (Form 











TMG. hmm Hat antheoy olopnt 
Porn Heteustor plot of sonole ny ut 
Um of Jordon ach ved world wi ke 
reputation “by hie work Itstory ut 








un Waeritne (1h 92) 

eboune, George (LMG 1011) Amit 

quince! “onyentot at th us bi the 
Anowa Hy is aac aho ot mmiproved 
Signating sytem ind numerous eller 
appliance 

‘Wentmacott Sir Richard (1-7 > 2590) Brit 
Sculptor dy (URE) produx tions 
melude the states of Addon Pitt 




















Fox ind Perceval om Westimmster 
‘Abbey und Kp on the podivent 
of the British: Muse wm 

Westmacott ushard (1709 1872) Brit 


sculptor sou of the wove 
scalptin om (he pediment of the Roy v1 
Usthanne London wrote 4 Hand 
[qu of Scoipture Ancient snd Modera 

Westen Dume Agnes (1520 19th) 7 ng 
pmiuthropet known as Oc sulor. 
Titnd for her msugur dion ot 1 series 
of monthly lettus {1 sulory at «a and 
amt chanites My Fite among the 
Tilue jackets (1300) 
jetiwood, John Obadsah (1405 93) Tint 

qutomologst aud wntiquirian hud 
from Isat the chur of invertebrate 
voolog\ at Oxford he writings Include 

Antomologist s Text Rook 8 yrcit 

authority on Anglo \ixon and mdinyal 
rhanuserrpte 

‘Weyman, Stanley John (born 1845) Ing 
novelist achixid his first reputation 
as a weiter of putureagque historical 
novels ( Atcntlemmof France The 
Red Cochade ‘The Wild Geese 
after an intersal of eleven year wrote 
‘ The Grit House’ aud Qvingtona 
Bauk th story of a banking firm ) 

‘Whalley, Kaward (ded 1678 >) 
solder counn of Olver Crom 
‘whose major general he became fought 
an all the Rebelhon bettles and signed 
‘the death warrant of Chariea I 


cyecuted the 








‘Wharseliffe, Siuart- Wortley -Maskenms, 
fal tara ety et, Salts, 
ee aes 
the Reform Ball, Gaices 10 1683 and 
1841 undcr Pec) but was opposed to 


free tradt i ‘i 
‘Aner ‘novelist her stories aud no¥ 
nots | for delicate treatment of complex 


Piithelome cre Ane, Greater 
Inetinition (1899) The Valley of 
Decrsion (1902) The Aye of Inno 
ccuce (1920) 





‘Wharton, Thomas, ist Marqws of (1648 
71) Lng statceman a teading Whig 
under Wilham Tif and tas successore 
Tord Tuutenant of [roland for to 
years undt Anne sud to hate been the 
inthor of “Tilhbulleto 4 song whch 

‘suns, 2 hing out of three iangdoms 

‘Whately, Roshard (1787 1363) Ing dnuine 
yiof of politcal cconoms xt Oxford 
829) uchmshop of Dublm (1833) 
hs Manual of Jo,ae mirhed su cpooh 


im philoway hc waiting 
Whatley, Henry Banja (1838 1017) 
Ing author an authority on Tondon 
and ow Pepys edited Pepys Diary 
{The Story of London Hogarth 


} ondon 
Whang, John (horn 186%) Rnt_pobt. 
Cay was) Coit mou for ten years 
red Parl (1923) Muster of 
Raith im fast” Tabour Goversment 
4924) and wae promneat in dealing 
Mh howsmye predic m 
Wheatstons, Sir Charles (1802 7>) Eng 




















physent” atcnted with gr WF 
Cooke the telegraphic instrument 
14837) had t sharc an the invention of 


thesturcostope and devised én automatic 
tuegriph and synehromeed icctrical 


Whenler, Br Hogh Maay (1-9 1800 
. 0% 

But Soldir wie in command of the 
district on the vutbrak of the 
Indian Mutiny und utter @ rcastance of 
three wethy wis massacred by Nane 
Schib with whom he had concluded an 


armisty¢ 
(1836 1908) Amer Civit 
‘after dis 


Cawnpore 


Wheels, 
Wir (Contedcr ite) general 
tinguished service st Shiloh and Chatta 
moogs took conimand of cavalry 
divwsion of General Josch L Johnston's 
army thc touk pirt in Sp Amer war 

Wheater, Williara glo $7) Amer 
“SURE Compromise tot Seng 

a1 Cony jor etthing 
pobti al disputis mm Lousiana — vice 
pro USA 1) 

Whewell, Wilham (1701-1866) Ing 
‘sacntihe writer the son of a eurpenter 
(CAME prot(nor of minerilogy xt Cam 
bridge (1428) "master of Trimits (141) 

History of the Indurtive Serences ) 

‘Whntlse, James ‘McNeill 
Anglo“Amer artiet 
and settled in} nyland about 1809 hi» 
tymous Nottm defpang all canons 
‘of ut troused 2 storm of critrcsm which 
he anew red 1m brillt tly written lctters 
tus portr nts of Catlyle and his motber 
and hw etchmgs wade him indisputably 
a master of misters 

‘Whiston, Walham (1067 172-) Lag dsano 
and mathomatican “Titcavau prof 
of mathemati. it Cambtidze (1703) 
deprived (1710) on account ot ins 
Inuterodoxy decume 4 baptast 
ts Cuefly remembcred a» the trinslator 














‘ot Tosephus, 

‘Whi Saraual (1758 1815) Brit 
poktuian entered Parl (1790) asso 
Usted with ox as in advorate of pace 
poor lan reform, and popular edu ation 
Impeached Henry Ist Viscount 
Melville for allexed y while 


treamurer of the nity. 

‘Whale, Andrew Duekson (1982-1918) Amer 
educahionalst fist’ prs of Cornell 
Univ (1867) which istitation he ca 
doxed with s school of iustary and polit 


Jeal scence and hus own. Lib 
Ager mrter 8 Ser 170 8, 
Politzes (1887) aos 


‘Whsie, Guibert (1720-03) ing naturatut, 


“= Henry Marke 2705-1096) bet 
mwas sent'Co Cambridge, where te 


1588 


WHITTIER 


Jailed himeetf_ by overstudy he 
Remains were edited by Southey 
wrote the hymn = Oft im danger oft m 


woe 
‘Whate, Joseph Bianvo (1775-1841) Brit 
hor her “much Tohmons. waver 


ing ultimstely becrme & Uoitarnn 

( Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman 

in Search of Remon sonnet om 
dught and Death } 

White, Sir Thomas (1492-1567) Lng 
merchant founder of St Johns Cal 
lege Oxford was Lord Mayor during 

Yate rebellion part founder 
Merchant Taylors School Tondo1 

‘White, Sx Woliam Arthur (1824 91) Brit 

diplomatist went to Servia in 1875 

a5 consul general attended the Con 

stantinople Conference (1876 7) envoy 
at Bucharest_he conducted the negotia 
tions relxting to Servia and Bulgaria in 
1ag6,,ambiweador at Conctantinople 

, Ser Willem Henry (184% 1913) 

Tug aval architect director of naval 

construction (LA8s) with Sir Walhtam 

Armstrong deagned many battleships 

wmtroduced use of turbme engines im 

cruisers A Manual of Rival Archt 


whoiedela, Georve (1714-70), Ti 
. mg evan 
to Wealey the idea 


introduc 
of prexching m fields vn incomprrable: 
preveher founded Calvimustic Method 


vod made stven voyages to Ameria 


166 
Whitehead, Charies (1804 62) Brit post 
and novehst author of | Autoboeraphy 


of Jath ketch Richard Savage * 

(isi) "The" Sobtary end other 
ms 

whiiehead, Robert | (1625-1902) _¥ng 


engineer’ invented improved shh wow. 
mK muhimery amd the Whitehead 


‘torpedo 
Wailham (1710 89) Eow 

drimntist succeeded Cibber as 
oat laureate: 1757) wrote A Pathetic 
DOK tor ali Laurcates sn response 
Sales PS Maat OP a 
y (9 produced by Davi 
arriek ot Drury Tne (176) 
Whiteing, | Rishard (born aK 
yonrnafist and novel. femous for his 
No § John Btrect * (1600) w penetrat 
pa, study of London um bie ("The 
ih 


Tattle Per te 
° {fede 7A Fag 


‘took <n active part in the 
Proceedings of the but 
opposed the tral of ( Me 
morals of the Englvh Affair) 

Whutatt, Joho (1530? 1604) Lut divine 
hiving ‘held many amportunt ofhces at 
Cambridge became Brhop of Worcester 
(577) And Archbishop of Canturbury 
(2583) 1m wach offico he sternly enforced 

Whit, John, Henry (born, 1860), Bt 

ey, feary Bt 
Politi in he m2ngurated the famous 
Whitley councsia tor the considera 
pon of” trade disputes succeeded 
Viscount Ulswater as Speaker of Howse 
of Commons (1921) 

















Whitloek, Brand (born 1809) | Amer 
cplomst 18 mmster to Beloum 
(1914 17) hus efforta to necure reprieve 





of Laith Cavell and tus handling of 
wmrny diMenities dua to German occu 
ation Won wide notice and approval 
whan, Walt (1919-98) Amer, Post 
was in’ he early years 8 printer aud 
jourmuint, aud fot some years built 
ounce im Brook ‘Leaves of Grass * 
1855) attr no attention until 
jon desenbed it as the most 
eatraordimary piece of wrt and wisdom 
thst America “has yet contributed” 





farther poetry | mreguiar unrhymed 
verse, in Which he # oa 

prophet and ch, estabusned nih 
Teputation also wrote Drum taps,” 


mocratic Yimtan 
‘Whitney, EL (785-1825), Amer sovestor 
invented cotton rating 
veod from Abre of cotton. after mazy 
years of struggle to protect thu ai 
‘Other valoable patents he made s fartune 


rufacts firearms 
Whatner, John Greenies! (1807-02), Amer 
Sf Quaker parentage 





WHITTINGTON 


Lele "Tt 
: 
England Bonge of Labour ae 


National I yrics Snow Bound 

Wistinglen, Bir Sahat (Sted 1422), Lor 

f “ rd 

‘Mayor of London in 1897 1398 1406 and 
2419 was a mercer lent large sums to 
Henry TV and he son had « share in 
the rebuitding of the nave st West 
omnster and left lus fortune to the com 
munity the legend attrched to his 
nam Dot supported by facts 

‘Whitworth, Charles, Earl (1752 1820) 
Brit diplomatet samba-ador to Poland 
Russa and France and Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland (1813 17) 

‘Whitworth, Joseph, Bart (1803 87) 
kng engineer invented when at Man 
chester the true plane and standardized 
measurements of surew thread ind 
@anges founded the Whitworth scholar 
‘hips for tie promotion of mechanics 
and ensineerma, 

‘Whymper, Edward (1840 1911) 
mountaineer ind exp frst to 
asrond the Matterhorn (1865) collecte 1 
yaluable towtis in Gueeniand rnd the 
Andes of Feuador chmbed the moun 
tans of the Geet ide (1902 5) 
( Scramble» Among the Alpy ce 
matt and the Mat erhorn } 

Wieland, Christoph (“$3 1813) Ger 

oet und trai iitor praduced the first 

OE Vorsiou oO Shakesjiare the friend 
of Goethe ant Herder sc was one of the 
famous liters y group st Wermar bis 
Tet work Obston (1780) an epr 
ty 1 apon an old Ir romance 

Wier Johann (lols .8 Flemish phyweian 
author of — De Preetiqua Demonum et 
Ancantationibus *t Vencnef 1a (1o64) 
the first great attack upon the benef m 
witeheri + 

Wort, Anious 1308 60) Belz punter 
Me Works include Patroctay —_Chrest 
uthe Lomt and Satan and Du 
wioto an doge de Rubens his 
honse rt Brovwels 1s gallery of his works 

Witten, Jeremiah (1702 1826) Bnit_ poet 

t Luown for bY transl tion of Tass 
brother Benj rein (died 1867) din 

‘overed and translit d the  Altateto 

Chetstring of Vilde ot whom he also 


wrote a hite 
Wigan, Alfred (1814 78) Brit actor 
hiyed with euccess m Stilt Waters Rien 
The Bengat Troer ete “nnd war 
manager of the bt James» Thcatre for 
three years (1860 ¢3)° marred Leonors 
isan, Kats Donglee (bora 1850) 

" met 
authoros her’ navel. tnclude ‘The 
‘Birds Christmas Carol ‘Rebecca of 
Sunn; brook Larm 

Wilberforce, Samuel (1805 74) bng 
Jate son of W Wilberforce an active 
High Church levder became Zubon ot 
Oxtord (1340) ind of Winchester (1860) 
an able peaker jn the House of Lords 

Waberfores Wiham (1750 1833) Smt 
terorme* 585 

Wild, Frank porn 3874) Fng_ explorer 
aecompanted Capt scott (1001-4) and 
Shackleton (1907 9 and = 1914-17) 
yeco id m command of Quest (1921) and 
took charge after Shackleton 8 death 

‘Wilde, Oxoar (1896-1000) ir playwright 
and man of letters gained dustinction 
ot Dublin and Oxford took # prominent 
gut im the 2sthetic movement (1879) 
lelrverod irt lectures im Amer (1880) 
play. Lady Windermere s Fan The Im 
portance of Heng Barnest also | inka 
fons ‘The Baliad of Reading Gaol 

Wilds, Sir Witham Wills (1615-70) Ly 
physician suthor of Practical Obsery- 
ations om Aural Burgery (1853) and of 
2 Memou ot Gabriel Beranger finsshod 
by bis wife who under the pseudo 
ayn Bperana * published poems and 
transitions 

Wilind, Saunt (6847-709) Rng sunt hav 
iy Seturned from a vine to ome took 
a fesding part an the Syaod of Wasthy 











which ado} Boman views on 
sabject of ‘and other questions 
beoame Archbishop of York (665), was 


notwas deposed) butte 
was. a0) re 
Inatatid on sppea! tothe Pope 
hata, 


‘Netherlands succeeded to the town 
tunder_her mothers ‘reseney, (1800) 
married Henry Duke of Mecklenburg 
Bchwerm (1901) her daughter Julrana 
an Be 1000) 

‘Wakes, Gharies (1801-77) Amer naval 
gitecrdmcovered soveral islands in 
yutarctic region caused a dispute wr 
Great Britam by tus seiznre of Con 
federute commisio era on tho Treat & 

British vessel (1861) 
Brit politician 


‘Wilkes, John (1727 97) 
‘prosecuted for hie attack on the 


was 
King im the orth Briton ont 


Iawed for an 1m hbel on women 
(764) “ro elected and the resotutions 





Ageinat him unged (17S. 

Wile Sa Dend"Cie) Te41) scot 
Basser elected BA g ) kmahted 
i ( The Bhod Fiddler Chel 


838) 
sea Rerding the Garette of 
the Battle of Waterloo) 

‘Witkana Sir Charles (17439 1836) Brit 
‘Onentalst employed in the Bengil 
Gul “buruce  pitblebed 0 San knit 
irammar and several translatic ms 

‘Wilkins, Dad (16% 1745) Tne hyine 
Archdercon of Suffolk” ind wthor of 

Concilt Va.oe Bnitanoe 

‘Wulkans, William (1778 1831) rit archi 

SS usages Hospital aa th" atop 
‘+ Hospi rt1on 
Gallery Lomion 

Wilksason, James Jobo Garth (181. 04) 
Brit, medical writer and bio.rih c ct 
‘Swedonbore (1849) whos Ammnt 
in,dom_ he alo trandate? pub 


she ‘The Mumvtry of Heuth “wud 
maby other works 
Wallan Robert (1707 181.) Int phy 


seam wuthot ot Deseny tion an 
Licatment of Gutwneous Disc t ¢ 

Willaamex Phihbert (173 1342) 
kr adnural accom) Anied ‘the expedt 
tion ‘in seireh of TP rouse ant sut 
> quently renderc. 1 rmportant sei viccs 1n 
attaching the Ju lsh Cua 
Heaking of the tockide of the e di 
Trance Vein, a brilliant exploit 

‘Wille Johann “Georg (1715 1908) Ger 

engraver made 4 reputation by hin 
printy of Gerard Douw  MMterty and 
‘otter artits 

Willems, Jan Frans (1792 1840) Dut | 
scholir his chief work was Dis erte 
ton on the Dutch Lan.usge and Titera 
ture 12 Connection with the Southeri 
Trovner cfthe Netherland: (181) 4) 

Wiles, Str dames Shaw (1814 72) "Jit 
Judge wae chiclly instrumental am y1¢ 
moting legulation for the reform o 





‘ommon law procedure 
Willett, Wilbam (1857 1016) hog ?aulder 
famdue + the promoter of day sght 
saving 
Wolluara 1 (2087 87) ing of kus and 
Duke of Normandy surnamed | thr 
Conqueror “defeated Harold tt Hast 


mg (1066) ind acemved the crown 
put down varions risinps of the Loglish 
and Rormins 1nd asserted bis aupiemus 
‘oer Scotland (1072) engaged 1» cou 
stant war with France 

Wilham I (1056? 1100) Kinz of Ln. 
succeeded bur father (1087)" ot taines 
the help of the Lag. against Hobert 
who wat upported by unny of th 
nobles acquired Normandy (1090) 
hus reign marked by the extibh hment 
of feudasm und a quarrel with Anselm 
on the Ynvestiture question said 1 
have been hulled by vm afrow wi! 
honting 

‘Wallin 111 (16,0 170.) hiv, ¢ 1m and 
stadtholder of Hollind hising mazrice 

daughter of James Ty we re 

greded a> 6 Jrotestant 1eserve scum t 
the latter and teplaced him (16u8) di 
feated James it the Boync (1600) 
obtamed the acknowledament of in 
title from Lour XIV ty the Feace oF 
Ryvnick (160) | prepared, a arapt 
allance to Tenew the war against Loun 
yi t betore he died 





Weltamn 1 {lee 1627) han of Lae 
succeeded v1 
admural of the fleet amec 1811 awusted 


‘of the Reform Bill (1882) b3 

‘Waham 1 (1707-1688), Ger ‘Emperor and 

‘King of Prox wrested supremacy of 
1589 


WILLIAMS , 


Ger from Amtria by the wai of 1860 
sad with the help of Brmarch and 


Moltke defusted the Fr nd took 

Ausres Lorrame (1870 7) prod 

Ger Emperor at \ ersailtes (1871) 
Willem Ti 


Comm 1868) Ger | Lmperor 

succeeded Emperor I redesiek (1888) 

dusmieed Bismarck (1890) ind took 
active parsonal part im development of 
Ger Empire encouraged militerst and 
maval schemes under the plea of mving 
Ger her piace m the amp followr 
Serajeve assassimtion (June 11d 
declared war on Rus Fr and Rel Eng 
and other Furopesn powers ani gnaity 
U8 A were mnvolved m World War that 
caged mo he dowatall and abdiention 

Witham I (1772 1864) King of the Nether 
lands son ‘of Wiliam \ Prince of 
Ovinge served against the Trench m 
the rvolubonary 811 was proclarmed 
sover ign of Holfimi (1813) and king 
of the Nethirland (1815) but by tho 
revolution of 183 Belgium sep uated 
fron Hollnd of which countrs Wiliam 
Tem uned hing till bi at dication (1840) 

Witham 13 (170 1889) bin of the Nether 
Tage srsed im the Pemasul cam 
Pugns ‘and was also j resent vt W atertoo 
Rl re he wa wounded = hing ¢ 
Holland (1840 49) 

Witam (1617 1990 hina ct the 
Nethertinds cime tc the throne (1b4J) 
al bd much te develcy the 1¢ eurec ot 
clk pd vi te rctorn the farinees 

William of Malmesbury (did 114) 1 ng 

storm vithor ct De Cet Mesum 

4 lonum (44? 21.6) Hi fora No 
<1 (. contmartion) ut hver of 
Dus tur SC Vieni) and ¢ thors 

Wallam the Lyon (1143 1214) hing of 
Scot came to the throne i 1165 
teok part in the nisin, ot th ons of 
Magy Win 1173 abd Tata, beep 
capture | wis compelled to do Rom eu 
for ln hing} m wach homie was re 
Jeemed 4's pay ment to Richard 1 

Wilhams Bransby (torn 1870) Tn. actor 
cin Bs buown tor hi amy crernihons of 
Popular actor, apt cl chars ter from 

chen include, Wicawuer Uriah 
Heep v0} Lill Ske 

Withams Helen More (176. 18.*) 30, 
waiter author of | Letter trom 
Lrime ete arrested ind imj risoned 
cr the full of the Giryadin Fut sub 
cqueutly retcase | 
aliams Jobe ylo¥2 1650) Ang disine 











esuvcs “Deas of Westmineter 
Brboy of Linccin wd Arctinshop of 
Lork (16at) wis Lord Aeeper trem 


1021 ti! the dextl of Jam «7 but way 
wpnsaned for four sears 26 the reaule 
of Star Chramter pro ccuton institute 1 
by Tavd whow pitron he bad been 
bold Conway Castle fer thy king durm, 
the Cis Wir 

Wilhams, John (1706 1839) Brit mus 
onary “author of — Nairativo of 
Musionary Luterpn ¢ ia the South 
Seas discovcied island of Raratouga 
ibd ornamEcd 1 poverntnent —murderid 
by wat tee at I rroming 

Withams Joba (1811 6.) Wetsh scholar 
author of Lccltutaatical Autiquitic of 
the Cymry “sud editor of Aunle 
Cumbria” and other work im the 

Rolls _scries 

(1600 7-84) kn, writer 
end cotonst founder of Rhodc Island 
andcd at Bo-ton m 1631 ind fivo 
Soars later settled m Ruode Yeliu4 for 
which after 4 vit to Lnglind he 
obtamed a charter (164) 

Watams, Rowland (1817 70) Brit divin 
became professor of Hebrew ana vic 
pr cipal ot Lampeter (1800) ut bad to 
Temgn in consequence of it contiibation 
t £ cays ima Revue 

Withams, Samuel (1768 1803) Brit wood 
engiaver founder of the modern «choot 
hems, Su Wollam Feowiek (5800-88) 
Brit genceat detcuded ars ior over hve 
months again t the Hasan Dut Was 
compelled st list to capitulate (1850) 
Feceived a baronetcy and a pension and 
‘war afterwards commander of the torce- 

Canada Governor of Grbraltar sad 
Constable of the ower 

‘Waban, Wilane Matton (1520-02) Brit 
Weotbcwnee author oy Tb Poel ot 












WILLIAMSON 


ei Sun" * A Bimple Treatise on Heat 

ate 

‘Wuluamson, Alszander William (1524 1904), 
But chemist Kasor of che ruistry at 
Un Coltrge london (1849.87) prs 
of the Hirttish Association (1873) wrote 
among other works Chommtry for 
Students: On the Atomu Theory 
and) Oni New Mrthad of Gay Analysy 
(with WF dkuysetl) 

Wilhamson, Wilkem Crawford (1810 95) 
Ent bielogst gaincd 3 reputation by 
the pubbs ition of | Wonngr uphs on th 
Minute Orgiamams of the Levant ud 

On the Recent Eorammuters of Great 
Britain Inc ame the first professor of 
biology and gcolory st Owens Colla 
(ART) rceraved the Roy at mad al of the 
Royal socuty fur hs memos on Or 
winisition of the Tos Plaute of the 
Col Measures, 

Wilhbrord (637 734) 10), aunt North 
umbrin cyangelerd Frustand ad 
Beets Anhbihep of Utrecht 

‘Wills, Browne (164. 1760) jug anti 

ary he ehtcl works Survey of the 
Cathudrals of E ngtind 

w ‘athamuel Parker (1806 67) Amer 
‘uthor founded and edited Jie Amencan 
Monthly Va azune (ittcrwads Ji Sew 
York Aluror) wrote Penedlings by the 
Wy and Iukhngs of Adventure ¢te 

‘Wats, Robart (1800 75) rit mech uucian 
and weiter becom Ju kyon pro 
Kwon of eat phifowophy if Com 
budge (1837) mvcnted. the Jyophour 
and the adontogriph ind wrott «vera 
works on achitcctun— Remirkhe on 
tia Apc stes tent ot the Middk Agus and 
of itily ete 

‘Wilbs, Robert (1799-1478) Tint author 
hbrittan to the College of Surgeons 
casted the works uf Harvey nd wrote 
fas gts wall es thow of Spoor and 

tats 

‘Wills, Thomas (16-1 75) 1 ng ynitomst 
wuthor of a4 eral med al trewtises ow the 
Tram anid ay espouse aystcrn 
illoughhy fur Hugh (died 1994) ns. 
Basten Op auth with hin "arew on 
tHe east at vbredoe while ae commant 
oft tridm. expe tition fo (tone 

‘Wilk, Willum Gorman (1824 01) ait 
Arematint author of Fae iano burke 
Chadian d Purne trom Olim 1 hovat 
Deraree aud ather plays 0 Ww 
Acveral mavels  Welelioe 4) pocm a 
a Lite ot Chantrey and dined enn a 
catty Tite a ancccmtal portrut punter 

‘Walls, Wiliam John (3534 61) Austribin 













































«splory 4374, 1875, 1376 
‘Wilton Alexander (1700 1813) int 
cormthologist was brought up 





WONG AE Punky Put went to Amen 
(1714) ind brought out atten years of 
Havcllig, and reed his Amen a 


Oruithelgs 
Wilson Sir Arahdale (1801 74) tit 
soldiy wis the tt to deteat the 
Ayotints diame, the Sepos rian. and 
stormed Dut (1847) tor which stave 
He reeuved t Baronets andy porion 
from the J ast badse Company“ atter 
wards took part am the capture of Luck 
now 
Wilson, Bir Charles Rivers (1p31 1916) 
uit’ wdnuunstistur winded comptroltc 
email ot the National Debt OMmce 
(R74) wt ter hy rcpot om the 1¢ 
ovat Devpt wis made minster ot 
a that country (1577 79) be 
Came pris of the Intaaition® Com 
amisuon tui the Fquid ation uf the Tay p 
thin Debt (1580) and Free ot the Grind 
Arauk Ruiwiy Cinids (1899) 
Wilson, Sur Charles Wilkam (1430 1909) 
ot” sole saved in th, J pyptiin 
tanipamn (1882 44) wud was bord ot the 
uti net dep vtmicut an the eypedition 
for the rel of Gondon (188) surveyed 
Jerusalem and district (14béeb5) 
Trom “hort to bhartam, 
Cine cts 
‘Wileon, Sir Danieé (2816 92) Dnt 
¢ became pres of Toronto Um 
1) and was author of | Archaology 
and Prehistoric Anpak of , 
Brehustonc Man and other works 
hisen, George ), Brit reformer 
deted chairman of "ht Ants Corn Law 
League (1829) and ixeived @ public 
tentimomal om hls retorement subse 





























‘wrote 
‘Lord 





{MIT dees of he Natsonal Reform 

non 

‘Wilton, James (1805-00) Brit pohtirun 

fegan life as 4 hatter but ‘subsequently 
founded and edited the Leonomuut, and 
‘wrote several financial pamphlets | “be 
came See to the Bod of Control 
‘danincial Ser to the Freasury Yice Pres 
of the Board of Frade and Fimancil 
Mesnber of the Couneil of India 

‘Wilson, Sur James Erasmus (1309 84) Brit, 
wurgron made au extenuve study of 
dermatology ind was 1 shilfal operator 
writing several works on the subject 
fonnded \ cham of dermatology at the 
College of Surgeons and of patholosy a 
Abtrdecn hore the cost 


passage of ¢ 

‘Wilson, John (1785 1854) Scot 
also ised pen name of Christopher North 
frend of Wordsworth and bs crce 














yublished = Ihe Trials of Margaret 
\ndvay (1823) but muned bis name 
Qnfly in bis crtiasme published in 


Machwood 5 Magazine (1822 35) 
bet ime professor of moral philosophy at 
J dinburgh (1820) 
John (1804 75) But Orient 
went to Bombay a3 « miionary 
‘aud became 1 great linguist 
hry works are She Parsr Re 
The Linde of the Bible” and 
Indian Caste hy on. Andrew 
Wikon (1831 81) wrote With the 
Iver \xtonous Army an account of 
Gordon in China ind other works 
‘Wilson, Foehard (1714 82) T'ng landsexpe 
pander vealled. thet ngiith “Cleude 
‘Several of hus pieturcs are m the © wtional 
Guhry London elcted BA (1768) 
plson, Sie Robert (1777 1849) lint 
Rental published an account of Aber 
(romby 5 campien in LayPe, cout uning 
charges of crucity again parts 
Suity and wey Yttacked to fhe sled 
farmx, in the Camp ugiy igainst, Napo 
Jeon during almoat the whole of the war 
Wilnoo, Toamas W005 175.) La 4 
vine 
appainted 2 ‘of the Tek of Mau 
1637) by the Tart ot Dirby to whom 
In hud xc choptun — translated the 
Coyxls into Miny and establshed 


School, 

‘Wilson, “Thomas Woodrow. (1856 1924 
oer ofthe ek RO : 

wien, ‘Mane (1639 1521) Ing actices 


1081 
Winchester, Witham Peule, Marquis of 
(dud 1972) Ung stitesmah way made 
acquis by Fdw ad VE tad bo ame lord 
hugh tre asorer (1501) holding that office 
iho onder Mary ind Jhrebeth — he 
ult Busing Hous 
idham, Sar Charles Aub (1810 70) Brit 
mri commanded it Inkermann 
Veter the fall ot Cathe art ind distin, 
dusbed himeit an the attick ou the 
Kedin he abo waved im the Indian 


Mutiny 
‘Windham, Wilham (1790 1810) Bnt 
dectid to Norwich as a 


hei Ate MEN a 
‘Patt for seven sears atta: which he re 
‘mained in opposition till 1406 when in 
the — Minwtiy of All the J ilents 
Roath cL att abe 
by Reymolds is im the Nitional Gillury 
london 

‘Windhorst, Ludwig (1812 91) Ger 
te maunister of justice im 
Hinosir by his Austrian policy 
<untiibated to its annex yhon by Piusud 
SRO ean tet 
Piusnn Chamkt and ultimately be 
came Tevder of the Liteemontane party 
im the Ger brig! 

‘Wundusebgrats, Alfred, (1767 1862) 
Austin feld miamnif suppressed the 
bhiy movement at Prague m 1838 his 
ENSE arch nam ae 

mrs 
Trvolutionimts 

















wi John Wilson-Patten, Baron 
(ino2 92)," Brit statesman “entered 
"ar! in 1830, ‘Lancasture as 


& Comervative from 1832 to 1 

the northern divmion til 18f4" wes be 
Tryeneed poet, ex Charman, of 
Dueh3 of Lancaster 

Peg ae {1867-€8), and Insh 


WOLCOTT 


‘Winulow, Forbes Bonugnns (1510-74) Eng 
Physic made « specialty of insanity, 
catabliahing two private éylams and 

bLishing several warks on the subject, 
«Plea of Insanity m Criminal Casey * 
Obscare Diseaves of the Brain * etc) 

Winslow, Jaques (4889-1760), 
Danish snatomst author of | Eapow' 
thon “Angtomqnue de Is Stracture da 
Corps Humam a work frequently 
translated 

Wiis, John Ansrum (1911 73) Amer 
naval officer when m command of the 
Kearsarge sunk the Alabama off Chor 
bourg, Fume 19th 1866 

Winstanley, Henry (1644 1703) Eng en 
sonecr S83 

‘Want, Peter de (1784 1819) Eng water 
colour painter of the old school ins 
scenes were gcnerally taken from the 
sacinity of Fincolu. 

Winter, Jun Willem de (1750-1812) Dutch 
sdmurl fied to Fr ifter the defeat of 
the Burgher party and served in the 
Tr army but returned um 1795 was 
made vice admiral and wax defeated by 

Winter, Jobn Bangs. (1856-1011) 

. 2 
novehst pen name of Mra Arthur 
Stannard ‘her stories of military lite 
Xery popular fret prev of the Winters 
Cth (1892) ( Bootles Baby 


Boup ta!) 
Winther, Rasmus Ferdmand (1796 1876) 

Trneonrt, 
{ Woodents ) and other lyrics te 





Danish poet author of 


<erved 1 pcnmon ax state poot m 1851 
Winwood, Sir (died 1617) bog 
statesman and diplomatist wis Bc 


of Stat from 1614 till hiy death and Jett 
Memon of Affura of Btate in the 


Wueman, Mosholas Patrisk (1802 66) 
Rom Cath prelate cardinil ai 
buhop of Wertminster (18:0) rt to 
hold this title after restoration of hier 
archy he was the avthor of several 
theoloyneal works 

Withart, George (1613? 46) Scot, retormer 
wad feud of hoy was on his return 
to Scot burut for “huey hewn 
wrobably, ben concerned” im plots 
tm ust Cardin Be ston 9 life 

wi George (1299 1671) Seot unter 
Chaplim to Montrov 1 Latiy history of 
who camipantos I wrote whe 
wards Bishop of kdsnburaly 

Wither, George (128% 1667) Ing satirist 
and post iuthor of | Abures stript and 
Winpt Hymns sad songs of the 
Church | and” nituns”” Reem 
brancoy " an account im veri of the 
Piigue during which he did good servtct. 
lu took the side of the parl im thy wor 
apd waa imprisoud at the Restor ition 
f ‘Walham (died 1865) 
Fug [indseape punter whose Hop 
Girden and | Stepping Stones are in 
the ¥ sional eullery London 

Witt, John a9 (1620 72) Dutch statesman 
yectme grand, Peasionary of Holland 
16)3 and conducted the second war with. 
ugland obt uned the abolition of th 
ofce of stadtholder which however 
Nas regauncd by the Orange family in 
1672 wh n the Fr invaded the country 
vod De Witt and hw brother Commelite 

Wiiganata, stein, Pring yon (1769 1843) 2 
ft you uy 
field marshal chstinguihed himself m 
1812 agamst the Fi commandcd the 
Bus and Pruy foreey im the campugn of 
1813 and held commands in the following 





yeurs 
Wotingten, Margarst or Pog (1714? 60) Ir 
actreyn after Grinant susteos a silvia 12 





Ihe Recruit 19 Officer acted with Garnck 
at Drury Lane (1742-48) most of her 
tnumpbs were in comedy Millamant, 
Hosalind Iady Townley 

Wobler, (1900-82) Ger chomust 
Profewor of moediine at Gott 

wrote a treatise on chemustry, and 

Woblgeatih, Mabad (8S 2819) Ger 
patter abd ser manor and 

nd of Durer, whose portrait (now at 
Munich) he painted 

Wolest, John (2786-1819), Hing satinst, 
Physicwn, end clergyman, ued the 
peu name of Peter Pindar, suthor of 
"Lyne Odes” (agunst the Aca‘ 





WOLF 
micians) Peeps at St James's” and 
* The Lowsied 

Wolf, Christan Friedrich 7 
1884) Ger critic pupil of Heyne with 
‘whom he cared on a controversy on the 
subject of the authorship of the Homenc 


Poems the Prolegomens Homeram * 
(0796) was the fit attack on the smele 
Authorstup ,of the | Thad | and the 
er CNET, Teapeetisely | was 
oeophy at Halle tvom 1789 to 1607 
Sal atternerd xt Basen 
‘Wolfe, Charles (1701 1824) Ir drvme and 
Reet, author of The Bunal of br John 
foore 


ete 
‘Wolfe, James (1727-60) Brit general 
Served with distinction m the Austnan 
Succernon war an the expedition 
aquinit Rochefort, (1757) under 
Tord Amherst in North  Amerien 
‘ppomted to the command of the force 
Sent azainst Quebec (1759) which he 
took but fell m the battle 
Wolf, Sur Heary Drommond (1630 1908) 
Bnt diplomatiet entered Forenin Ofice 
1845) ecto goverument of Toman 
fulsnds (1807-64) entered Parl as a 
Gouvervative ten years Intor and in 
the Pari of 1880 was 1 member of the 
Fourth Party im 1889 (when he became 
a“Pmy. Cotacillor) he was sent on 
special mition to the Sultan and ifter 
Deine engaged m the reorgvurstion of 
spt was named envoy to Pere m 
1887 1p 1802 he became ambassador at 
Madrid 
‘Wolseley, Game Joseph, ist Viscount 
(830 toa) “int “general entered the 
Army (1850) wounded in the Burmese 
Wir served an the Crimean campugn 
and indian Mutiny major general 
1868) ind after commanding tho Red 
Net expeaition (1870) was hnizhted 
comnnnded ‘the “Nile eapedition tor 
relict ot Gordon (1884 Bo) 
/, Thomas (1475? 1580) Tnt Car 








goat employcd diplomatically by 

Heury V11 aud made Dean of Lincola 
under Henry \1IT euccussively Dean of 
York Inshop. of ‘Tancoly aod Arch 
bishop of fork “alo held secs of 
Bith’ Wells “Durham and Winchester 
Yecame Chancellor (Logo) cardial snd 
hoeaet to and auned at being Pope 

iv overthrow (1129) caused by Jealousy 


Heeat noble, and disagreement 
Sith the King on the vosce seston 
foundid Chnst Church (Cardinal Collego) 
Ovtont and built a place at Hampton 
ou 
‘Wolverhampton Henry Hartley Fowler, 
‘Viscount (130 1011) rit statesman, 
Ok in tive part in the form ition 
of the National Frbord Fcdastion 
WW 1830 he wis returmed for Wolver 
Rampton “in 1886 he was treated + 
Privy Councilor and in 1982 President 
of the Local Government Loard be 
Come sce of State for Indes im 1895 
dus rincalle of the Duchy of Lancarter 
5 
Wood, Elen (Mire Henry) (1814 87) Ine 
novist author Lyn. 
(Bel) witch achveved”'temirtable 
Sutcom and was divmatized her novel 
Dinesbury House won £100 prize 
offerod by Seot ‘Lomperanc« League for 
\ “propiganda story (Mrs Hallt 
burton froubles "The Channing: 
Wood, Sar Evelyn (1698 1919) I mahsh 
qenoral served in the uaval brigade 
Unrmg Crimean war entcred the army 
(1859) “gamed. the Victoria Cross and 
mitch distinction dng the Mutiny 
second mcommand ym the Toer War 
he was burdar of the Lagyptien army from 
Wood, Sir Henry Jossph (born 1869) Cag 
musician conductor of the Promens 
foneerte, Queens Hall Londos which 
fovnded composed songs 
as and orchestral arrange 


Caton {born 1856), 

“ince ng artut , ‘teavelled. samc 1 
ie Bart as, wat artist and itustrated 

iosh and Egyptian campargus 

battle. prtures” Balaclava, Bloa 
heim,”” t¢eeahibited at BA 

‘Woatner, Thomas (1826-92) Epg sculptor 
of the Pre Raphachite ocl 
Stame by has. Death of Boediea ex: 





toa ena cS 


bd 


‘Hall 1944) 
afterwards exceuted strtuer and busts 


Tennyaon 
stone and other contemporanes be 
wes RA wm 1874 (1852-1919) 
Amer buamess man developed the 
‘axpemny store’ idea stuting 
capil of £60" the Weclworth Corpora 
tron to dey owns at out 1.000 stors in 
16 4" “orectod highest building 1m New 


Worvestec, Edward Somerset, Marquis of 
eai-sy ‘Lag nobleman Yad inventor 
ufter suffering evil: and imprisonment 
for Ins sexvices to Charles T during the 
etvil wat “dt voted himaclf to mech intes 
Dubbshed (1683) Ins Century of Iu 





‘Ventiony —antucipated the invention 
of the steam 
‘Warde, de (aed 1034) Alsatian 


pamter 

Wordsworth William (1770 1870) tng 
Poot visited Fi im the carly yearn of 
‘the Revolution (1790 91) guned friind 
sup of Colendgc by the publication of 
lus first poems and went to live neat 
jum in “Someratelure the trends 
collaboraid in Lyrical Balldy 
(1798) distributor of stamps for Wort 


Morland, (1813) vad henceforth, Bed 
at Rydal Poct laure ato (184 
hs Inghost pogtical acuevementa Lins 


Written Neke Tintern Abbey Ode on 
Intimation of Immortality and some 
half dorin sonnets of great power lis 
Jong philosophies! pooms. }\eur 
son (1814) and The Kectun. 
(undiustied) express deep and sincere 
panther 
‘Wortunsion- Brace, Sx Lamungion 
covered Parl 


Gao) oceded iaportane 3. tmot 
Bosts daring World War Nimister 

Blockade" (1018) Sec for War 
Clady oweminter” Genetat “tio! } 


Uaitor in chict ot Prmancial News (1924) 
wnt ue tor War (1024) 
(lea2 1723) Ln, 
Srrhuteet a7 


Whaht, Se Almroth Edward (orn 1881) 
ug scientnt —dicovercd 
Aut typhoid amocul ton. method “and 
dev oped use of derd Dretercal cultures 
his methods my ilnable dari. World 
Var pi ventitives: aniinst infection 
of 'woun 

WoghtGrride born 1871) Amer acronuut 


Wright, (Wilbur (1867 191-) Amer 
acromaut 342, 343, 364 
Wundt, Wilhelm (183~ 19-0) Ger pn 
cholomist reg wding psychology av ti 
suience of ammediite cxpenence he 
studied the nature of sensation mi rel 
tion to phystolozy  cukid the crcator 
of modern <xperimental Prycholocy 





Wysherisy, Willham (1610 1714)" Lng. 
dramatht of the Rustoration 
period > master of vigorous outspokea 


somedy murrorimy the fvults and foibles 

of the age | (Love for 
Country Wi 1s Teun Dealer), 

‘Wyslifls, John (13207 84) baz 10h1,20u9 
Telormer he Yexim by exposing (lcreal 
abuses out tt? trauslited the fable 
‘and preached a literal doctinc which led 
the way tothe Beformation th Yorn 
mm, btar of the Reformition 1508 

‘Wyndham, fur Charles (1837 1919) Lng 
Actor berved ays surzton during the 
‘Amer Civil War anide his debut im 
London (1866) played Charles burtace 
at New York (1864) “kewec ot the 
Cntcrion (877) where Rover an 
Held Gaty and David Ginick 
tablished h» reputation 


hanes (rca 270 $80) Gh pluto 
Mop ad oe, founder of the Hlestic 
school an early form of panthemm 
Bu sauerae {he unsty of alt things 
© Supreme 


4907-8549 30), Athonn bu 
Xanopbon (420° Be), mn hs 


“YOUNGHUSBAND | 


Yamagate, Arona, Prince (1838 19221 
Jap soldier and statesman tock part 
sn overthrow of the Tokugawa sho.unate 
snd suppiewed Satsuma rebalhon (1877) 
commanded Ist me China 44 
War (e045), os Erime Winuster (1608 
and 1808) had grest mflnemes on dovel 
opment of modem Japan 

Yarrow, Sir Allred Fernandes (born 1542) 
Lng ‘engineer ind shipbutlder 249 

Yeumes, William Frederick AA (15%) 
1918) Fog hixtoncal puntur founded 
with others the St Johix Wood Art 
School fy pietres of diamati 
¢prodes in history enormously populir 
C Arming the Xoung kuight (1869) 

br Barve), and the Chidgen of 
Charley I (1871) Amy Robert, 
qr”, “wen did you List se Your 
her 


Yeuts Jack Butler (born 1871) Ir punter 
brother ot WB Ycate 2 well kuown 
alustt itor of Looks by FW Svnze and 

Be wisters of the Celtie revival 

Yoats, Wills Butler (horn 86>) ir 

pect and dramatist with Lady (uezory 
Tought about a Revival of Celtic liter 
ature and founded the Dublin Theatre 
movenint Ins verses and, plive deat 
with Irsb logends snd are full of cin 
fiitusy and mayeticnm “Temmive nt of 
Walhum Blake verse = ‘The Celt Iw 
baht plays Cathleen mi Hoolthan, 

Ye weno (183° 190) As 
ferkes, Charles Tyson ») Amer 
fovnver ind trate controll: — devel 
oped the Chuazo aticct systems ind 
Introduced overherd railway system) 
wsusted plinwng of the London tube 
rulnay systems endowed Xerkey ob 

Yonge, Gua fotte Ms (1823 1901) Fm 

ary 
novelist and histories) writer her paves 
marked “by tens, devotional apint 























(The Har ot Redcigtte ‘The Dove 
i the Tales Nest. Landmarks uf 
History Cameo ftom bngl sh 
re et ee es 
York, Riebard, Doke of (1411 60) Jn 
nobliman father of }dward1\ Lor. 
Treatenant of Iedand (1440) Tord 


Frotectet, of Lnalind (do) ant attcr 
the iret brttle bans (1499) hy 
tded: the aroun’ but was acted 
and killed it W shetield 

Yoshinobu, Prine of Tokuwags (183"- 
190-) Jap statesman rusianed pow 
ry Shotn am fivonr ot new 
Tmperot and supported tum in stinJ0 
with action ary purty, 

Young, Arthur (1741 18.0) King writer ou 
Tari altar tor many years socrctiry to 
the Hoard of Agticatture his ‘books 
Siluatie for then ucurits acconnts of 
condition of England betore iudustrist 
revolution ( A- Lour ‘Throw, the 
Southern Countus of Fngland 

Annis of Agriculture “Ajeivul 
tural Survey of Lrunco |) 

Young, Edward (1653 / 176s) 1 ng port 
Chapham to tecorde IT bis Nghe 
Thoughts an unc qui poem cont aun 
many tlmmnetin, tency but amo t 
Indicrously zleomy in comecption had 
beext yout 

Young, Jamas (1811 83) Ing chrmist 
discoverd «mode of distollin, oil trom 
Shut and founded the Scotch munca i! 
oil industry titted out the capi dition 
for the recovery of his feud Taving 
stoue» body "endowed a chur at 
feclmesl themistry wt Anderson» (or 
lege Glasiow 
ing, Thomes (1773 1820) Lng phy 

st he was the founder of phyiolo.i 
optics and diagnosed the cye duicét of 
ast gmatism established the undula 

‘theory of light and interference 
light ( Lecture on Ratural 
Pinlosophy and Mechanical Arte’ at 
‘the Royal Institution (1807) Hie 
setizeellancous Works —appearod in 
1 

x » George, 1st Vussount (born 1801) 
Ene policing, organized the Coalition 

Government” (1918) chmrman of. he 

‘Umonust party organization (1916-23) 

fur ward {born 

) Sng ‘solder sod author Brit 



































YOXALL 


commusioner to Tibet (1902-4) tray 
¢lied from Peking to India through 


Chinew Turkestan (1887) (The Heart 
gf a Contment South Afciea of 
Today } 


Yoxali, Sir James Heary (1857 1925) Eng 
edu ationt of Rational Union 
of Tearhirs (1891) prominent on Royal 
Commision on aondary educ ition 
18e4-9") MP for W Nottingham 
11806-1018) 

v1 John Denton finksions French, 

"esa Saige Semen, Pe 

ee i US ae see 
‘mont tor ‘has temptramcatal inter 
pritstions first ipwarcd im Tond 
1449) conducted Aiea at Covent 

arden (107) 

Yuan-Ghi-Kai (th) 1916) ¢ hinese atites 
Chrnin rut in korean peninsaly until 
by the ream ft death of empress 
dowager youne dm revotution (1011 12) 
was pres of Chuecse republic (1923 16) 











Zacharms Saint (dtd 7.2) Pope from 


FAL vo probabited the Venti slave 
{rid "wal sinctionc | the deposition of 
the W rwun «by Pepun te Brod 


Zaxblul Pusha (Vor 1.) 1 Nation 
Me ticviee ho was arreste for taking 
tf an Apabt Pasha revolt studs 
WW al Decume CannscHut of the Cou 
of Appeal (1493) while Mh 
Ada rtton and Vustie took 
alist maven nt tottant Cust 
mt was d sansa d 












ume 
Daycotted Milner s 


Missi and Wes deported (2921) per 
mitre btotetun 19) 
Zaherot, Sar Basil (bmn Ios Gh 
ploiinthropnt endowcd iition de 
Futocnt " Mutst fmpart College 


datallintied Mlutshil Tuck ptofusorstnp 
LET hteratine Oxford 
Zamis Alexandar (oti 1947) Gh states 
gun note L fer his public sarsivey ay 
ik commutestoner et the protean 
Aero OF LTH (19K 11) Prva avet 
ULC (LOL TOL aud 191") 
Zamenhol, Lazarus Ludwig (1m 19 1917) 
‘Buy pbilutogist mveutur at I spcrrnto 
mont nicntite attcmpt te crab uth 
A ral amuvcrsu) Logi age 
qusappe (3h-0 1903) It 
Manester ot Fosticc (8-8) 
Promier (2001) reformed the te tuchie 
aud drew up cw criti code 
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Zanella, Gmocomo (1420-85), It pout 

‘es eee 

Se 

AA Avcwmte of the Royal Acy 

és 

Burt 

Rely Biman Belgum 

= fas 

i FS 

a 

a 

ba 

Den 

Dept 

} 

Je ‘Ravpt Imptian 

ing Anglind Fogtish 

i ‘Hoanshed 

thm Temas 

Fr Armee Brench 

Gen Gener 

Ger German Germany 

P 16, col 2 last line but one le 

eS ee nm eee 
10, for Practically the 

‘whole of his fortunc of £8,000,000 read “auch 


Honey 

Zaller, duard (3814 1908) Ger phulo 
$0 ‘appouted professor at Berl 

(hz) “Cxpewnded™ modcra  Biblieal 

eum atone, of rene Fiala 

sonhy jerman Philosophy 

since Lerbuitz (1875) 

Zeno (342? 270? BC) Gk pher 
Toundet of the toi ‘bora mm 
Cyprus was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Attia when tiadioz and lost all his 
Property became 1 student at Athens 

Zeno (born 490 ¥C) GK philosopher 
famgiis 1s the yuthor of the paradoves 
of Achilles amd the Jortone and the 
‘Arrow onginited the dratceti (ques 
ton and tower) mode of Ruasonins, 

Zenobia (ruld.67 272) Queca of Palmyr, 
wkd Odemathos and on bis death 
Fund vont attempted to form i 
Mom cmpne (272) Aurettin dcfeatea 
ani captured ber wd took her to 
Home 74) 


Zoppetme, Perdmand, Gomnt von (1888- 
9L-) “Ger imyentor 1429 


Zs Alfred (born 860) Ger 
‘Stitusmin studied Ger colon prob 
‘em and toregn rlstionshyps Under 
Sec" of Foragn Ofice st outbreth of 
World Wir mucuedcd von Jagow a> 
Yor Sac (1916) bat resigned (1917) 

Zanzendort ‘Nicolaus, Graf von (1700 60) 
Gu inoue reformer tounder of the 
Morayiu scttlemcot at Herenhut met 
John Westy im London (1737) 

Zuka Johann (1875? 1424) | Boheman 
Sokdxi tought m the army at 
Agincourt served im the Pola army 
Mt Pinnentkt,  tader of the Husetes: 
pints! be ear eer over the 

erm ibs it Prague 
Johann. 


fiany, (1788-1810) Ger painter, 
Cita tu Lng (1756) and bebo 
mumbcr of the Acad ‘executed 
pottruts ot George HT rough, 
ABBREVIATIONS 
oh Grech 
Gor Governor 
Gov eeu Governor general 
Gort Government 
Gt Bnt Great Botan 
Heb Hebrew 
Bol Holtenut 
In India Indian 
Irie nuh Ireland 
pS Inland 
it Ttshan Italy 
Jap ‘Japan Japanese 
Yew own 
Tat Lat 
Laeat Lieutenant 
Mate Manufacture 
Midd. Middiewn. 
xP Mecater of Partament 
Ne Noreas Norwegan 
NT ‘New, Testunent 
oT Old ‘estament 
Part Parliament 
Pre Predet 
RRATA 
the Great Eastern should have been 
2b per aque inch eee eet 
Ape ists ania 
3 from 
‘Westaunster Abbey rwod St Puule Gated 
429 col 3, ane 11 for Ksikee rood Kilkee, 


ZWINGLI 


Wilkes Hox and many actora in chars 
joted for hus’ conversation” 


acter wi 
zeke, Bama (1840-1002), Fr novelit. began 
hfe saan employee af the Hachette pub 


ishing firm at & ‘A week 
ty Gey tos tee ein owen 
Fealistie ‘novels covenng an enormous 
ra aman erperience wl 

foundiy infuenced french 10th cout 
hterstirro 


od the 
nde’ of Dreyias 85508) "cones & 








mon” (1664) Baquin™ 
1867) ‘Ley Bougon Macguart 
‘1871-92)—a series of which TL Ansom- 
mow’ aud, Nana” Germ | (1895) 
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STUDY OUTLINES 


In this section the story ia told in miniature form 


in the main sical groups, Each 


each phase of human endeavour dealt with 


a 


from the remote past to the living present, of the activities of mankind in that particular subject. In 
this way the student, the teacher, and the general reader may obtain a clear idea of what has been achieved, 
i when it was brought about, and its relative importance. Black figures 


by show: tt was 
te pages where further information is given. 


1, & list of interest-questions to stimulate thought and reading, chronological and 
other tables, and a complete index to pictures bearing on the matter elsewhere in the volumes will be 


found at the end of each study. 


HOW MAN OBTAINED MASTERY OF THE WORLD 
Triumphs of Engineers and Inventors from the Stone Age to the Present 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the history 
of invention is much more than the mere 
story of the evolution of machinery. It is the 
story of how man obtained the mastery of the 
world; how he rose to assume command of 
the rest of created things ; how he raised himself 
from lowly beginnings to his present highly 

ized state, Without the divine spark of 
inventive genius that glowed, albeit faintly, in 
the mind of our earliest forefathers, man would 
have remained much as he had begun. 
“Yesterday he was hiding in caves from the wild 
beasts of the plains: to-day he is superior to 
them, With the means he has contrived he can 
fly faster for » more sustained period than any 
bird, travel under-seas faster than any fish, and 
traverse the land faster than any decr. He 
has conquered the world, and the azimals are 
now his servants. 


Instruments for Self-protection 

The first important point to realize when 
Preparing to study the progress of invention 
is the tact that it was the harsh struggle for 
existence that spurred man to use his creative 
faculties. 

He was not so strong as some of the beasts 
that becethed: the: same sit 9s 2 aa anally 
‘possessed to a ter extent than they an 
Mauch was of more service to him than tuske 
and tough hides. He possessed s superior 
brain. 


He could not grow tusks like the mammoth, 
but he could make almost 2s good weapons of 
defence out of the flints he saw on the ground. 
His brain told him how to fashion the stones, 
how to chip them into knives, scrapers, and 
axes, and this he waa able to do through the 
ium of his hands. Without his thumbs he 


Black figures demote pages wh 


His first instinct was self-protection. The 
wooden clubs, the stone axes and spears were 
not originally made as weapona of offence but 
of defence. istoric man, partly herbivorous 
and a partly carnivorous, did not greatly care 
whi his food was fresh or semi-putrid. 
True, he could kill birds and some of the 
smaller mammals with his manufactured 
weapons, but he relished his food quite as much 
when it had been lying dead for some days. 
Te wae to prevent te poabity of hin becoming 
a meal for a stronger animal that he acquii 
weapons of defence other than those with 
which nature had supplied him. 


The First Cup was a Shell 


Once having established a certain amount 
of tion for his life, his thoughts turned 
towards the establishment of bodily comfort, 
He was cold, and so he started to make coverings 
for himself out of the skins of animals. Later 
on he learned to sew the skins together with 
needles of bone or wood. He discovered how 
fire could be obtained by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together. This was a great dit A 
for it gave him yet another ally in his struggic 
for existence. By the aid of fire he drove the 
bears and lions out of the caves and lived therein 
himself. He lifted up a burning brand to 
lighten the innermost recesses of his rock 
dwelling, and thus inventea the first torch. 
He converted sheils into drinking vessels so 
that he wight quench his thirst more easily 
than by holding the water in the hollow of 
his bands, Thus was invented first cup. 

As period followed period, cach of which 
may have extended over many thousands of 

, hig reasoning powers and inventive 
Rrontties became more and more developed. 
One discovery led to another, his life became 
more comfortable and secure, Man was steadily 
marching civilization. We can see 


jere further information ts given 
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in museums weapons, and rude 
pot that he made with his in the dim 

alsa past. They tell the wonderful 
story is struggle uv} 

As time went on man lually became 
aware of the usefulness of treasures that 
lay hidden in the earth. He found that he 
could fashion better weapons and implements 


= 


of metal than of stone. He moulded clay i 
pets ond drinking veesels, and baked them 
. They were more serviceable than shells. 


Primitive Agricultural Implements 
Ages . ‘Then we see him seated in the 
hollowed-ont trunk of a tree and propelling 
himself across the waters of a Jake with paddles, 
Zhe first boat, the forerunner of steel ships, 
hes been launched, primitive ‘ba -practioal: 
a 
treo hacked 


Fe ee othe othe ty cae ok & tone 
down with the help of s tool fashioned 
himself. The first, has been built. 
see him entering his lake-dwelling, climbi 
up to the platform by a ladder made of 
bound together with leather thongs. He has 
found » better home than a cave, for it offers 
more protection from the wild beasts and the 
enemica of his tribe. He haa discovered a 
better method of smelting iron and bronze, 
and is gradually becoming familiar with the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 


“ Neceasity is the Mother of Invention ” 
So he goes on inventing and improving, until 
at last he invents something that is destined 


when, for thousands of years, man practically 
ceased to invent. This new instrument of the 
human mind was writing. 

As with most other great inventions it was 
produced at the instigation of necessity. Early 
man felt the lack of three important acoomplish- 
ments, and the desire to supply these wants 
originated the art of writing. irat, he could 
not communicate with an absent friend. 
Secondly, he could not assert his right to the 
ownership of cattle, tools, , and other 
possessions ; and thirdly. be had no means of 
recording any parti particular incident that he might 
wish to recall in future days. 


From Drawing to Ideography 

Already proficient in the art of drawing— 
many examples can be seen to-day on the 
wallg of his ancient cave habitations, more 
particularly in France and Spain—it was but 
another step on the pathway of progress for 


: 
i 
g 
i 
i 
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wey 

i Hid 
¥ i i 
Vliet 
etele 


ea 
0 expert in art graphy that. 
they were able to record not only evente that 
had happened but abstract ideas as well. 
How the Alphabet was Invented 

As time went on, the E; , Babylonians, 
and Chinese gradually evolved a better method 
of expression; they conventionalized the pic- 


f 


a dot in the 
his horns. These signs were regarded as repre- 
shen sounds or syllables, and 


pot as sing ran op concrete objects them- 
selves. The advent of this system marked the 
between the two main stages 


transition period 
of development in the art of writing. From 
hietoglypiee waa bot a stop to photography, 


in wi system @ symbol represents a pat- 
Thus was the alphabet in- 
vented. owes can trace its to Egypt, 


ing never disp! laced the hic syste 
in ancient nt Bey, its use gradeally spread to 
Europe and and to-day practically the 
whole of the world has adopted it other than 
China, which still uses ideography. 
ENGINEERING IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

At this time, when writing was in its earliest 
infancy, the work of invention was considerably 
advanced. Certain wonderful engineering feate 
were carried out with skill so extraordinary that, 
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THE GENIUS OF ARCHIMEDES 
In this second period of the history of in- 
vention s figure stands out like « tall poplar 
tree on sa bare horizon. This i 
personality is the Greek Archimedes (1516). 
The Archimedes was 


son of an astronomer, 
bom at Syracuse about 287 3.0, g lice Tea po 
his early life studyi: 

Hie. seems to’ bis atte “sity devited. ual 
with great zeal to mathematical research. The 


engines 

Legend has it that he made a burning mirror 
which so concentrated the rays of the sun that 
the Roman ships were destroyed a8 soon as they 
ventured with @ bowshot of the defences. 


The Power of the Lever 


He was the first man to discover the power 
of the lever. This, perhaps, was the greatest 


iy 

immensely useful it would be to the engineers of 
the future. “ive me a place to stand, and 
I will move the earth,” he once remarked. His 
invention of the water-screw and his adaptation 
of the pulley—which made possible the monster 
oranes of to-day—have marked him out as a 
man whose name will live for evor. Without 
theac inventions tall buildings could not have 
been erected, neither could parched fields have 
been irrigated. But thisisnotall. A thousand 
and one things became possible through the 
creations of Archimedes’ mind—from the crane 
to the pair of scissors—and he was the foster- 
father of hundreds of machines of which he 
never dreamed. 

After his death, which ocourred during the 
capture of Syracuse (212 8.0.), man honoured 
his name for the benefits be had conferred upon 
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made poesible by writing—society, which was 
founded on written law, history, philosophy, 
Henin. and pelenee ¥ 

third period—the period of reawakening 
in the history of invention—began with the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass in tho 
thirteenth century, of gunpowder about the same 
time, and of printing about 1455. All these 
inventions were destined to have a marvellous 
effect upon the course of human progress. 


First Use of the Compass 

The true of the ‘ic compass 
is 60 cubed i tho ou cfane that iis is 
impossible to ental its origin. At 
one time the Chinese a recited with the 
invention of this instrument hundreds of years. 
before the birth of Christ, but this belief is il- 
founded, and we have to come down to much 
later times before discovering’ definite mention 
of it in & written work. 

An Arabian writer named Bailak Kibdjaki, 
in a book called “‘ Merchant’s Treasure,” which 
he published in 1282, gives a description of how 

@ magnetized needle, floated on water by means 
ofa enall splinter of wood, was used for naviga- 
tion in the Mediterranean about the 
year He alao notes that “the captains 
who navigate the Indian seas use, instead of 
the needle and splinter, @ sort of fish made out 
of hollow iron, which, when thrown into the 
water, swims upon the surface and points out 
the north and south with its head and tail.” 

This, 20 far as can be ascertained, ia one of 
the earliest records of the use of the compass, 
Gradually the crade instrument was so im. 
proved that when we reach the period of 
Columbus we find that it had evolved into much 
the same form as the compass of to-day. 

The ietioane tem the introduction ot te 
compass on human progress cannot be too 
greatly stressed. Navigation was completely 
revolutionized. For thousands of years mariners 
bad been content with skirting the various 
known coasta and doing their sailing by day. 
True, they knew about the stars and 
the positions of the sun to give them a vague 
notion of the direction in which they were 
travelling, but they possessed no instruments 
whatever to enable them to check their course. 


Opening Up the Unknown World 
With the advent of the compass the marinera 
grew bolder. They cleft a way across the 
seas, intent upon discovermg some new 
So Columbus 75) set forth from Spain 
and found the New World, and Vasco da Gama 
(4589) rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
opened ‘up the es route to the odie One 
another the sea-dogs sailed off into the 
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unknown, and the knowledge with which 
returned broadened the outlook of men’s mi 
and gradually prepared the way for a new and 
glorious age. 


+ The Coming of Gunpowder 
About the same time in history that we find the 
compess being mentioned we come upon a pro- 
nouncement on the composition of gunpowder ; 
but, like many other inventions of carly times, 
the’ actual origin of the discovery is lost in 
obscurity. It is certain, however, that the 
Chinese had rome knowledge of such a subatance 
many years before Roger Bacon (417), the 
English Franciscan friar, wrote that ‘‘ 
saltpetre and other ingredients we are able to 
make a firo that shall bum at any distance we 
please.” Little could he have realized the 
great power that lay dormant in the com- 
sition he waa describing. Through gun- 
jowder the whole art of war was revolutionized. 
¢ Norman baron was no longer safe in his 
caatle keep ; the death-knell of feudalism was 
already beginning to ring; the time was faat 
coming when army should fight against army 
with milea of tory separating their ranks, 
The general use of gunpowder diverted the 
comne ct human progress into yet another 

nel, 


The Foresight of Roger Bacon 


The full story of the life of Roger Bacon is 
told on another page (417-20), but he cannot 
be dismissed from this miniature history of 
invention without some ing remarks as to 
the peculiar foresight with which his marvellous 
brain was gifted. 

Hip, eophotls vision ‘can best be shown, by 
quoting one the many ant 
which appear in hie works.” He is trying to 


no that great ships muited to river or ocean, guided by 
oue man, may be bore with greater speed than if they 
were full of men. Likewine oars may be made so that 
without « draught aclmel they ma cum 
impelu inextimabiti, as we doom the acythed chariots 
to have been from which antiquity fought. 

are porsible, eo that a man me; 
middle turning some device by which artificial 
may beat the atr in the manner of » flying 


In this peti pers the mechani 
propalsion inventi 
cata and seroplane. Sal wonder that 
superstitious people the Mi 
demned Fx as aloes ate 
threw him prison. He was not wi 
sught eal] a practical inventor, but his 


Hi 
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iene 
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Ug 
el 
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iquor which ever 
to the thitst of man |” 

this anecdote be true, the inventor must 
have had + foresight, and even then 
it is doul whether he could have realized 
the extraordinarily revohuti character of 
his invention. Five centuries of history have 
riven ample proof that the press is the most 
10 force in the world; we have only 
to consider how it brought about the great 
European change from the mediwval to the 
modern to be convinced of this fact. 


| 





of learning’ Belore ‘printed book 
knowledge was the monopoly of a favoured 
few, the clergy and the very rich people who 
could afford to purchase the rare and costly 
manuscripts. The H i ci 
and the only publio libraries were those housed. 
oct gringo — 
les a were not i 
books available foc each aden to pom a 


‘On the wi ; 
new thoughts to fiy from one country to 
4 of di it nations began to 
Jearn more about each other—their modes of 


‘Erasmus (1586), the great Dutch scholar, 
received a complaint from the Sorbonne thst 

‘the New Testament he had put 
forth certain heresies. The scholar’s answer 


m end we should have sooner,” 
rey it is now soa over Furope 
in thousands of copies. 
Galileo and the Telescope 

After the invention of printing press 


resulta obtained 
‘upon the aa 
made otber inventions, of 
rtenoen the compound mic 
mometer, and the pendulum (156), which was 
the culmination of long years of hard work and 
oe harder re "iad it not been for 
© discovery of the atter, a) would not 
have been able to construct, Ti6sT, the first 
pendulum clock. 


TELLING THE TIME 

‘The ancient methods of telling the time wore 
Bott all sooncese: far reear opr pena 
to gauge time by noting the position son 
during the day and the stars at night. Then 
siered the sundial—probably the invention 

the Babylonians or some other oriental race. 
Elle beepers which consisted of an 


upght rod th w 
disk, wes not maging Sado en ie only 


Another form of clock was the graduated 
candle, This system of time measurement, if 
not actually invented by Alfred the Great (1514) 
about 883, was certainly used by him at that 

iod. It was not until some time during the 
liddle Ages, however, that the clock worked 
by wheels and weights was invented by some 
unknown mechanic, The machine was much 
the same as the grandfather's clock of to-day. 
‘tached to a chain or cord was s weight, 
gourd whosk which loved s piste pivoted 
wi wi mor a iter piv 

in the centre of a dial, bs 

The great difficulty which the old clock. 
makers had to surmount was regulating the 
speed at which the weight fell. Various 

ices were used with vi success, but ib 
‘was not until Galileo had ered that the 
sucoeeare swings ee pendulum were made in 
equal times that the’ proper movement was 
obtained. 


The Pendulum Clock 

Christiaan Huygens _ (1629-1695), a Dutch 
mathematician, greatly int in astronomy, 
found that in order to progress with his studies 
of the heavens he required some instrument to 
exact measures of time, Hore once 
again necessity was the mother of invention. 
In 1656 he made a clock wherein the descent of 
the weight was regulated by the movement of 
the pendulum, and the year afterwards he 
presented, to the States-General the first perfect 

time-1 Eime-machine, the pendulum clock. 
Having solved the problem of recording the 
fight vat the hours, man’s inventive genius once 
again seemed to lapse into » lethargy of non- 
productivity. That this should happen doca 
‘pot appear extraordinary when we remember 
how great was the discouragement meted out 
to inventors by both clergy and laity. At 
certain this discouragement has been 
more evident than at others, but Perkeps, with 
the exception of a particular time during the 
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glory of ancient Greece, if bas always been 
a significant factor in subduing the perfectly 
natural desire in man to create. 


Tribulations of Inventors 

There is a story told of how a ciever orafte- 
man at the court of a Roman em invented 
@ crystal substance that w not break. 
Out of this substance he fashioned a large vase, 
and with great pride presented it to his royal 
master, The em admired the uisite 
workmanship of the vase and condesoen ain gly 

ised his servant. 

“You are clever,” he said. 

But his admiration turned to profound 
wonder when the inventor demonstrated that 
the vase was unbreakable. The emperor for 
the second time watched the ornament dashed 
to the ground and receive no hurt. 

“ You are too clever,” he said to the aston- 
ished craftaman, and ordered him to be led 
away to immediate execution. 

A certain Alex of Provence fared no better 
in the seventeenth century. He had invented 
an automaton skeleton that played certain 
tunes on a guitar. One day he placed bis in- 
by all th ty, Eis te mehiog 

yy al 18 -by, and set i 
working. "This innoosat action ended his life. 
He was peized by the officers of Parliament, 
condemned for making an instrament of witch- 
oraft and magic, and burned at the stake. 

These two incidents will serve to show how, 
from very early times, inventors have been 
martyrs to the superstitious feays and jealousies 
of their fellow beings. 

DAWN OF THE AGE OF STEAM 

Almost for a cen’ after Hu: ‘presented 
the pendulum lock to the a , man’s in- 
ventive genius seemed once again to fall into 
a@slumber. We must be careful, however, 
to confuse invention with discovery. Scien 
were still ing with their studies and 
delving into the secrets of nature, 
perhaps, this fact was then unknown to 
common man. They worked mostly in 
like the old alchemists, and so the 
their labours did not become evident 
last there broke over the world 
wonderful dawn—the dawn of 
Steam. 


Steam's Unknown Possibilities 
It seems incredible that Man, who for thou-‘ 


8 


A 


with 


of . Perhaps his earliest 
machine was that which he installed in an 
make s seeming miracle 


upon a surface of wine, which was then 
forced along the tubes until it poured out as 
a libation upon an altar. By a mechanical 
contrivance the figure of the god, behind which 
the boiler was concealed, was then made to 
raise its arms as though dedicating 


We can easily ji what effect this i 
i insophistivated minds of 


miracle had upon 
the heathen worshippers. 

Another of Hero’s machines was in reality 
s turbine. It was a circular vessel rotated 


But Hero did not pursue his investigations 
farther, neither did anyone who came after 
him until about seventeen centuries had passed 
away. 


“Development of Steam 
water. The pump was designed on much the 
same lines as one invented by Hero 1,700 years 


gatlier, 
‘The Marquis of Worcester evidently regarded 
this particular creation of his as the master- 


work of hia genius, and it is interesting to read 
‘bis own resord af how be offered up an “ ejecu.- 
tory and extemporary thanksgivi 

when first with hig eyes he did see 


finished a  Partect trial of his water-commanding 
engines which, “next to his creation and 

emption,” he rendered the “most humble 
thanks ever from the bottom of his heart” for 
“ vouchsafing him (the meanest in understand- 
ing) an insight in so great a secret of nature 
beneficial to al! mankind as that his water- 
commanding engine.” 

Unfortunately there exista no authentic 
record of the Marquis’s invention being put to 
practical use, neither does there exist any model 
of it. But this is not remarkable, for the times 
‘were not then ripe for any particular interest 
to be taken in such an engine by the public; 
and, moreover, the Marquis was poor, and had 
not the means to develop his ideas thoroughly. 
Denis Papin’s “ Digester" 

While the ingenious Marquis of Worcester 
was busied with his numerous inventions there 
flourished in England another brilliant genius— 
Denis Papin (1564). This man, a refugee 
from. ellen us persecution in Franoe, dreamed 

dreams of the great things he would 
do with the of steam, but though many 
of his ideas did not materialize he accomplished 
two most noteworthy feats. 

He was the first man to understand the vital 
necessity of the piston and cylinder, the means 
whereby the power of steam could be most 
efficiently transmitted. But although his idea 
‘was sound his method of applying it was faulty, 
and it was lett to Thomas Newoomen (1345) 
to bring such an engine to perfection. Papin, 
‘who was & most versatile individual, is also 
said to have built a crude paddle steamer, and 
he devoted much time to experimenta with 


ywder. 

"The invention of the safety-valve was his 
second notable accomplishment. He first used 
this mechanism in his famous “ steam digester, 
or engine for softening bones,” which he ex- 
hibited to the Royal Society in 1679. The 
“ digester” consisted of a boiler with a lid 
made to fit tightly. The mest, fish or pouliry 
was placed in the vewsel and steam at 

then forced in. After a time 
Food became so heated that the bones were 
rendered soft as jelly. : 

Now, at the top of the boiler Papin had bored 
® hole and inserted a valve attached to a 
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heavy lever. As long aa the steam in the boiler 
remained et normal the heavy lever 


at pressure 
was sufficient to keep the valve shut, but when 


the increased to s dangerous 
so that had it continued the boiler would have 
‘been blown to atoms, the steam lifted the weight 
of the lever and esc the valve. 
John Evelyn (1687), the diarist, has left, an 
mteresting account of the supper which Denis 
Papin prepared in his “digester” for the 
members of the Royal Society; but even 
Evelyn with all his alertness could not foreaeo 
that it was the little valve and not the big 
“ digester ” that would matter to the world. 
Newcomen’s Atmospheric Engine 
* About the same time that Papin waa employed 
on his steam machines, Thomas Savery (1650 §- 
1715), a mililary engineer, wes striving to 
evieg Posie me od oF leering: water out of 
mines. For this lesigned an engine, 
somewhat on the lines of the one described by 
the Marquis of Worcester, and to his great joy 
found that it fulfilled his hopes. But though 
it worked quite well it was not so successful as 
the atmospheric engine constructed later on 
by his partner, Thomas Newcomen (1846). 
This, too, was « piston engine, but of a type 
more nearly approaching the present-day form. 
Fitted with automatic valve id to have 
been invented by a lazy boy named Hum 
Potter, who wanted to ran and play instead of 
standing by the engine ready to open and closo 
the valves—the machine was installed in prac- 
tically all the big mines in Cornwall and 
the north of England. It continued to do 
good work for two generations, when it was 
ousted by the genius of James Watt. 


Fulfilling Roger Bacon’s Prophecies 

We have now reached a stage in the history 
of invention when progress made greater 
strides in two centuries than it had done since 
the beginning of civilization. A wonderful 
machine had at last been perfected. 
improved steam engine made by James 
Watt, the mathematical instrument maker of 
Glasgow, was ready to start its work of revo- 
lutionizing industry and transport. The time 
was at hand when some of Roger Bacon's 

wildest prophecies were to be fulfilled. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINES 

Already, in the industrial world, a great change 
had been taking place. Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Jaequard had invented various 
spinning and weaving machines (1261), machines 
that could spin many threads at once. As 8 


uence the output of cotton goods in- 
creased and the demand for them became more 
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insistent. One day, in 1784, a quiet country 
clergyman named Edmund Cartwright (1265) 
met and talked to a man from Manchester. In 
the course of conversation the latter remarked 
that Arkwright’s spinning frames were pro- 
ducing such a great quantity of yarn that soon 
there would not be enough men in Lancashire 
to weave it. “Then why doesn’t someone 
invent a weaving machine?” asked Cart- 
wright. “Impossible,” he was told, “ quite 
impossible !” 

There and then the country clergyman, 
gifted with mechanical genius, turned to his 
workshop bench and began to construct such 
an “impossible? machine. In 178% he took 
out a patent for his loom. The manufacturers 
would have nothing to do with it. “We have 
never seen one like it before!” they pleaded. 
Nothing daunted by this stupid rebuff, Cart- 
wright set up a mill of his own and installed 
his mechanical loom and bought a steam 
engine {o supply the necessary power. Thus 
was steam harnessed to do the bidding of 
industry. 

Now, it would have been impossible for 
Edmund Cartwright to make use of a power 
to drive his loom as quickly as he wished, had 
not James Watt invented his improved steam 
engine. It would have been equally impossible 
for Watt to have constructed a steam engine 
had not the process of rolling sheet iron been 
known, The first rolling mill in England was 
extablished in 1728. 


Watt's Improved Steam Engine 

James Watt's improved steam engine brought 
into existence two new types of transport, the 
atcambuat and the locomotive. How the 
former gradually evolved from the crude tug- 
boat of Jonathan Hulls to the hotel-like liner 
of the present-day, has been set forth in detail 
on page 1845. This story should be read before 
that on page 1008, which tells of the locomotive 
pionecrs, for in its earlier phases the steamboat 
was slightly ahead of the steam engine. 


RAILWAYS 


‘Through the labours of such men as Murdoch 
(1008, 845, 848), Trevithick (1008) and Stephen- 
son (1040), the railway became a practicable 
means of transport in 1829. It is only just 
over a century ago that the first line, between 
Stockton and Darlington, was opened, but 
during this period the railway progressed so 
rapidly thet what was regarded as an ingenious 
toy has now proved of such enormous value 
that without it to-day the whole of the world’s 
trade would be crippled. It has been said that 
if mankind was suddenly seized with the idea 
of replacing ali the locomotives in the world 


The Coming of Railways ' 


with their equivalent in horse- it would 
not be possible to do it, for about 80 million 
horses would be required. Even by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the railways had 
spread a network across Europe, and as each 
new day passes a fresh section of line is opened 
up somewhere or other. 

It must not be thought that the birth of the 
Tailway was easy. At every move that the 
pioneers of the new method of travel made they 
had to encounter obstacles thrust in their way 
by foolish, obstinate people. Engineers openly 
sneered at George Stephenson, and they went 
into the witness-box to pronounce against his 
schemes. He was branded as a quack and 
a knave. Like Robert Fulton, of steamboat 
fame, he could say, “ Never did a single en- 
couraging remark, a bright hope, a warm wish 
cross my path.” 

As new tracks were pushed out into the 
countryside the opposition became stronger. 
Farmers to allow the railway to cross 
their land because they had been told it would 
prevent their hens laying and their cows 
grazing. Besides, they argued, the smuts from 
the engine would spoil the fleece of their sheep. 
Noblemen complained that the noise and smoke 
would drive away their pheasants and foxes, 
and householders were loud in dismal pro- 
phecies that sparks from the locomotives would 


burn their houses down, Even spective 
passengers were warned b: Kindly -meanin 4 
it sadly ignorant folk. ‘The boilers of the 


‘leaky tin kettles’ will burst,” they said, 
“and blow you all to atoms.” sf : 

Despite this obstruction George Stephenson 
and his followers persevered with their plans, 
and as year succeeded year, the railway mileage 
gradually increased. 

After a time it became evident to some of 
the inventor's strongest opponents that the 
railway could confer a boon on industry. 
Before the Steam Age the bulk of heavy goods 
was transported on the canals, of which there 
were about 3,000 miles then in use, but con- 
veyance by this method was naturally slow 
and costly. On the other hand, shipment of 
goods by rail was speedy, and manufacturers 
s00n saw that they had the advantage of their 
rivals if they could promise quicker Sclivery. 
Lighthouses 

It has been pointed out how one invention 
or discovery makes known the great need for 
another or the development of a certain art. 
‘This was certainly the case when the steam 
engine had been adapted to transportation. 
There was an immediate call for the improve- 
ment of existing roads to make the various 
stations more accessible, for the construction 
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of bridges to carry railways acrona rivers and 
highways, and for lighthouses, to make steam- 
ship transport safer (253-60). 

Roads. 

Roads were already being improved, for the 
two great highway makere—McAdam and 
Telford—hed been hard at work when the 
nineteenth century dawned (678-80). Civil 
engineers saw the good roads these energetic 
men had made and copied their methods of 
construction, so that coaches no longer sank 
over their axles in mud or came to grief in 
deep potholes. Even though, as the years 
passed, man’s knowledge of road building in- 
creased, and new methods were introduced, 
such as asphalt construction, no highways have 
ever been built so solid and enduring as those 
fashioned in Roman times. They have out- 
lived the men who designed them by hundreds 
of years, and they are marked out for the eyes 
of the world by their straightness of course. 


Bridges 

The Romans could build wonderful bridges 
ea well. Look at the glory of the aqueduct 
at Nimes, the famous Pont du Gard! The 
stones laid by the hands of the slaves over a 
thousand years ago still stand in place, and 
tourists from all parts marvel at the sight. 
But, at firat, progress in bridge construction 
moved slowly. Towards the end of the 
sighteeoth century bridges were still being made 

masonry or timber, but later concrete and 
bricks came into use. When better processes 
of producing iron and steel were discovered 
and better toola and appliances were available, 
many of the old types gave place to new. 
Metal was the idea] material for bridge con- 
struction, Yielding to tension, yet stiff in 
compression, it was capable of supporting 
heavier loads of traffic. 


First Arched Iron Bridge 

So with the erection of the first arched iron 
‘bridge in 1777 the wheel of evolution turned. 
The constructor was Abraham Darby (1750— 
1791), an ironfounder; and for many months 
curious people flocked to Coalbrookdale anxious 
to see how he had spanned the river Severn. 
But the aight of a metal bridge was soon to 
become quite common. 

In 1793 Thomas Telford (677) erected a 
bridge similar to that of Darby's at Buildwas. 
Twenty-six years piterwends te freer on 
his t project of spanning the Menai Straits, 
to & which he employed a type of bridge 
then little known in England—the suspension 
bridge. 

ee first noteworthy structure of this kind 
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had been built in 1819, by Sir Samuel Brown 
(1776-1852), across the river at Berwick. “The 
story goes that one day, while Brown was walk- 
ing in his garden, trying to think of some cheap 
form of structure to span the Tweed, near which 
he lived, he suddenly caught sight of a delicate 
spider’s web stretching across the path in front 
of him. Immediately the idea flashed through 
his mind of a bridge built of iron wires. Though 
many laughed at him when he unfolded his 
scheme, he persevered ; and having once demon- 
strated that the new type of bridge was suc- 
cessful, others of the same kind soon came into 
being.’ Three years after Telford had finished 
the construction of the Menai Straits bridge 
(877) Brown was commissioned to throw sus- 
pensions across the Esk at Montrose and the 
‘Thames at Hammersmith, 

Engineers soon realized that this type of 
bridge was extremely useful for spanning a 
river, where the depth of the water or the nature 
of the soil would not easily allow supporting 
arches and piers to be placed. Besides this, 
@ suspension bridge could be built at such 
height that it did not interfere with the river 
traffic, an advantage which was one of its 
strongest recommendations. 

While all the new roads and bridges were 
being built, the development of the locomotive 
and steamship. was proceeding apace. The 
public dislike for these new methods of travel 
and transport gradually lessened, and the 
man in the street became resigned to the fact 
that machinery and steam had come to stay. 


Agricultural Machinery 

As cach new year dawned more locomotives 
were running over a greater mileage of rails, 
and the stage coaches were slowly being pushed 
off the road (picture 674). Paddle steamers, 
unstable in rough seas, gave place to screw- 
driven vessels ; sailing ships became less and 
less familiar. Life in big towns was made 
more comfortable by the adoption of gas 
illumination, invented by William Murdoch 
in 1792 (1009), and the innovation of horse 
buses. In the country vast stretches of land, 
hitherto impossible to cultivate by manual 
labour, were being transformed into fruitful 
fields of crops by the aid of new agricultural 
machinery from America, such as the reaping 
machine invented by Hall McCormick 
(1809-84) in 1832. Steel was being used more 
and more for construction purposes, 60 that 
factories were springing up all over the country 
—factoriea in which the giant steam hammer 
invented by Nasmyth in 1838 (1560) was kept 
almost continually at work, beating out and 
fashioning the metel obtained by the new 
Bessemer process (1177). 
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FROM TELEGRAPH TO WIRELESS 


Not a year by without man gammng 
some new power that hfted him higher stil nm 
the scale of creation Very soon the m- 
vestigations of the ever busy scientists mto the 
mysterious properties of electnaity began to 
bear frut In 1844 Morse (1088-6) mvented 
the telegraph, and seven ycars afterwards the 
first underscas cable was laid between England 
and France Oceans were no longer a barrier 
between friends on diffcrent continents, news, 
which had hithcrto trayciled slowly from point 
to point completed its joumey m a few 
munutes Then came the telephone, the crea 
tuon of Alkcxandcr Graham Bcll in 1876 (1096), 
and thc meindescent electre Inmp, one of 
Ednons inost important inventions (169) 
Gughclmo Marcon: presented the gitt of wireless 
tck graphy to the world (1), and so bnked 
countries ever closcr together Like the hfe 
boit, mvented by Henty Greathead 2n 1789, 
at hw made steam transport safer and has been 
instrumental in saving thousands of hves 

New uss for clectricity are always bemg 
dsoovercd It bas already revolutionized the 
world but even now its possibilities may be 
grater than we can image 


Birth of the Motor-car 


Thc introduction of the small mternal com- 
bustion cngine, mvented by Daimlcr (1531) in 
16%4 showed mankind the way to get another 
moans of trans) motor cars—and about 
twcity year afterwards 1t made possuble the 
conquest of the air by the two mtrepid Wright 
Inothcts (842) Thu» were tho interesting 
speculitions of Enar Roger Bacon success 
tully ,imdicated  Fitty years ago the idea 
of a man flymng above the clouds seated m a 
machi heavier than air was an idea that 
most folk thought preposterous , 1f was tempt- 
ing Providence, they sard Today people 
scarcily trouble to look up when an aeroplane 
pass on its way The impossible of to day 18 
the commonplace of to morrow 


Invention and the World War 


‘Ihe world did not fully reabze to what an 
extent cnginecimg and science had 
until there occured an event which forced 
mventor to pit his brains agamst mventor, not 
for the wcal of mankind but to work destruction 
‘The World War ot 1914 1s showed how Science 
might be put to due uxs 

Durmg these four yca1s tanks on caterpillar 
wheels crashed then way across No Man’s Land, 
hurhng death from specially constructed guns 
Joaded by men protected by walls of bullet- 
proof steel New forms of high explosive were 


What of the Future? 


invented New aeroplanes were made, each 
carrymg enough bombs to destroy a street of 
houses As each fresh horror appeared some 
antidote waa vented, or else a more fearsome 
horror was brought forth Over in France 
men out ther years of hie crawhng 
abcut m trenches, ke moles m the ground , 
while at home the mventors were hard at work 
labouring to outdo each other in the production 
of hfe destroying devices 

Battleships were remforced with new and 
better armour, equipped with gunz of longer 
range and greater potency, fitted with 
“‘bhsters” to render them less vulnerable 
when attacked by torpedo Submarmes (507) 
were proved to be capable of deadly service, 
depth charges were proved to be capable of 
annihilating submamnes 

After the great world upheaval came the 
troubled years of peace, years when man was 
too busy reconstructing to think of creatirg 
They, m their turn, have given place to years 
of reawakenmg, years which have made us 
realize the great fact that we are standmg 
on the threshold of a wonderful new age, 0 
which, even more than now machines will 
eliminate the human factor in labour 

Already Homo sapiens possesses 9 millon 
ames the powcr he had a thousand years ago , 
how much will he a thousand years 
hence * Today he has harnessed wind, sun, 
and myer, to morrow he may harness tides 
To day he can see, thrown on a screen, events 
which happened a few hours previously, to 
morrow, by means of television, he may see 
things ea they actually happen, hundreds of 
miles away In the future news may be broad 
east by wireless telephony to your breakfast 
table and office Gigantic air hners may take 
the place of steamamps and trams, every 
man may possess his own hittle aerial motor car 
Houses may be illuminated and warmed by 
stored sunlight, and cooking done by electricity 

Nothing can be branded as impossible 
Even that will o’ the wisp that has misled the 
genius of ao many nventors—perpetual motion 
—amay be run to earth when we have discovered 
how to harness the never fathng energy dormant 
im the mighty atom 

Man’s mse from his lowly begmnmgs was 
made possible through the tmy divine spark 
of inventive genus that glowed m his mnd 
Fostered and nurtured by the demands of 
necessity, the spark has assumed the dimen- 
sions of a brightly burnmg flame, and every day 
it imereases in mtensity It has broken down 
the barriers of time and space and clothed 
itself with immortality ‘The mventors and 
engmeers are dog much to mould the history 
of the world 
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Notable Years and Events in the History of 
Invention and Engineering 


BO. 
100? Earhest steam engme mvented by Hero of 
Alexandna, 


1436 t Johann Gutenberg (1400 7-86) pmnts the 


1629. 
1690. 
1698, 
1705. 
1703, 


1759. 
1777. 


1779. 
1784. 
1787. 
1796, 


1800. 
1801. 
1801. 

1802, 
1804, 


1806. 
1807. 


1812. 
1817. 


1819, 


1818, 


1821. 
1826. 


1826, 
1827, 


* Mazann Bible.” 

Branra, an Itshao, mvents @ steam engino 

Which tumed a peddlo-wheel by means of a jet 
First steam engme with cylnder and piston 

_ by Dems Papin (1647-1712 1, a French 


phyaman, 
‘First practical steam engme made by Savery. 
Dems Papm (1647-1712 °) builds an pte 
Proved engine, 
‘LThomas Newcomen (1663-1729), a Dartmouth 
blackemith, Tatrodiines thw atmospheric beam 
engme, which was largel Seed“ be 
water from coal mmes °. aes 
Completion of the Eddystone lghthouse by 
John Smeaton (1724-92) 
Fust arched won bndge built by Abraham 
Darby (1750-91) at Coalbrookdalo over the 
niver Severn 
Spnmng mule invented by Samuel Crompton 
(1753-1827). 
Steam hammer patented by James Watt 
(1736-1819). 
Edmund Cartwright (1743-1823) takes out a 
patent for Ins loom 
Richard Trevithick (1771-1833) exhibits models 
of steam locomotives and mtroduces the Ingh- 


pressure principle, 

Robert Fulton (1765-1815) makes tnal trips 
an his eubmarine im the Seme 

Tavention of electne are lamp by Sir Humphry 
Davy (1778-1829) 

First steamboat appears on the Thames. 
‘Whillam Symungton (1763-1831) puts a stexm 
engine into the Charlotte Dundas tug, » single 
stern wheeler. 

Thomas Telford (1757-1834) begins the con 
struction of the Caledonian Canal, Scotland. 
Steam hammer patented by Wilham Deverell. 
Robert Fulton (1765-1815) fits 6 veasel with 
engines designed by Boulton & Watt 

Henry Bell (1767-1830) builds a side paddle- 
wheel steamer, the Comet, on the Clyde. 

James Watt, jun. (1769-1848), makes a voyage 
to Holland m the first stcamer to leave an 
Enghwh port. The engines were built at the 
Roho works of Boulton & Watt. 

Construction of the suspension bridge across 
the Menai Stra:t begun by Thomas Telford 
(1757-1834). 

Suspension bridge aetoss the Tweed at Berwick 
built by Sur Samuel Brown (1776-1852). 
Steam first used in the British Navy. 

Stockton and Darlngton Railway opened. 
‘This was the first hne to carry passengers. 
Monklands Railway, m Scotland, opened. 
Oscillating cylinder engme patented by Joseph 
Mandalay ( (ig0l-61). 1 


AD. 
1829, 


1830, 
1832, 


1837, 
1838, 


1874. 
1876. 
1984. 


1886. 
1897. 


1897, 


1902, 
1903. 
1906. 
1910. 
1914. 


1922, 


George 8 Stephenson (1781-1848) wins with the 
@ prize of £500 for a passenger 


int eaten Waght of engine, 4} tons; 
mecmum speed, 30 miles per hou Engines 
weighmg 320 tons are now used on tho Pekin- 
Smynan Radway, China. 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened 
Reaping machme invented by Cyrus Hall 
MoCormick (1809-84), 

Samuel Morso (1791-1872) makes his first 
succeseful eaperiment with the electric telegraph. 
London and Birmmzham Railway, the first 
ito London, opened Robert Stephenson 
(1803-59) was sole engmeer, 

Steam hammer designed by Jamos Nasmyth 
(1808-0). 

Screw propeller fitted m HMS Rattler. 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway opened. 
North Staffordshire Railway opencd. 

The first steamer, tho Chusan, crosses from 
England to Australia 

Ean Preasure steam introduced m Britwh 


pote Canal begun by Ferdinand de Leseps 
(1805-1894) 

Honry Bessemer (1813-98) completes his 
converter, which resolutiomzed steel making 
HMS Constance fhst warship to be fitted 
with a compound engine 

Su Witham Thomson (Lord Kelyin) (1824- 
1907) patents lus marmer s compass 
Telephone invented by "Alexander Graham 
Bell (1847-1922). 

Charles Algernon Parsons (now Sn) (b 18.54) 
avents the compound steam turbine. Many 
battleshpe and hers are now driven by this 
method 

HMS Ratilesnale first sip m British Navy 
to have vertical tnple eapansion engines. 
Tho Turbrnva launched. First vessel to be 
dnven by Parsons’ turbines; attained @ spced 
of 343 knots, 

Guglielmo Marcon: (b 1874) demonstrates 
wireless on Sahsbury Plam, and sends a message 
four miles 

‘Maroont sends a wirelcss message from St, 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Poidhu, Cornwall. 
Orville Wright (b. 1871) makcs the first Aight 
on a power driven aeroplane. 

Aarship constructed by Count Zeppelin (1838- 
1917) travels 60 mules in two hours 

Fust airship te be used by the British Govern- 
ment fles from France to England, 

Panama Canal opened Total length, 503 
mules. Total cost, £75,000 000 Clef engineer, 
General G W Goethals (b. 1858), who became 
first Civil Governor of the Canal Zone 

BM» Majestic, bult at Hamburg a» the 
Bumarel, joms the Atlantic servic of the 
White Star Lane. Duaplacement, when folly 
Toaded, 64,000 tons. 
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Picture Aids to Study_ 


Picture Aids to the Study of Invention 
and Engineering 
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Interest-Questions in Inventions and 
Engineering 
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‘What great inventor had a Inboratory in a disused wine-cellar ? 422 





Little piece of cans halp Bdwon to soive a great problem ? 





‘What sar the mame of the frat steamship to eross the Aliant? 


‘How mueh does 1t cost to AN = Zeppelin aurshop wrth gas? 1481 
‘Who mvented “Itale type? 582 

‘What bind fddier made turnpike roads ? 879 
Who construsted the Caledonian Canal? 680 
‘What omment mventor made an aj 
















‘What was the first practesble submarine hke? 507 ‘Whe mvented the screw propeller. 
Whe was England Who hull Locomotion No 1? 1016 
Gon you name What famous priniar was aie treatin 
Who invented ‘When did Count Zey 
How dd MeAdam ‘Who dusoveret 
‘Who was Can you name the invento! 
What eave Morse but oral 1 

Wael sven ‘Who uf called tre father of the Stee! Ags? A177 
Whe was When a4 the first Engh 
Who invent ‘What clergyman meds « weaving mashine when 
‘Who was such an uivention wes imposuble ? 1265 
Who was peddle-bosts ? 1348 ‘Who mvented eordite} 1688 
‘Who vavented moachine > 436 Whe was Jovaph Mans Jeouard 2 1368 
‘Who built Ramsgate harbour? 260 How dosp Suez Canal? 758 
‘What inventor gave ups forcaue.n order to train deal-maies ? 1100 Whe mvented swinging saloon for sea-going vessels? 1184 
What Tamous Saveater chose aa, the motto of his coat-of-arms, In what yout dod Srua cbian her fret axrskup ? 83a 

g i the best ‘ite ned to 0) sr apr of mings trom Saotand te Franne 7, 1429 
‘Who wvent the phonograph ‘What famous artut the squense of serongutes as 
‘What mventor was dencul ‘=pplid to the aeroplane ? 1430 
‘What was Edison's first job > 169 Whe mivenied the Fokker aeroplane, and wbat 1 hry nationality? 
‘What did Gantor-Dumont satueve ? 931 ‘What did Joba Eressoa snvent ? 1536 i 
‘Who built the docks at Milford Haven ? ‘Who sonstrusied ths framework of the Statue of Laberty, New York 
‘What inventor started life as ‘Harbour ? 1536, 0 
What wan “*Laneior’s Foil? 34 Who wal eigmeer fer fhe oansirabon of the Metropenan 
‘Who was Bind Jaek of Knaresberong! ‘Whe wavented the Gating gun ? 1540 
‘What msect rumed the first Panama ‘What &id Sr 
‘When was the coustructioa of the Su Who smproved 

heny we? ot Was bat 
Whe tants the first Rebar ‘ie fred the Ree aves Biter Gneapany $1870 
Whe ict Tated s seam What eafety 4 x vented Sy Gears Wes 2.1588 
What mucins wat soled hat eafoty dorue wk 
‘What famous tivester wed SHRSE SRY ste ef toe Arve book te a ated oo Bongiana ? 08 
‘What serve a Mushet render Bessemer ‘Whet t the length of the Sues Canal ? 763 

Black frasres dencte paxes where farther information is gives 
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THE STORY OF EXPLORATION ON LAND AND SEA 
Pioneers who Ventured all and Penetrated into the Unknown Places of the Globe 


w ® certain sense the time-honoured aphorism 
that trade follows the flag is true. But 
in the early chapters of the long history of 
exploration, commerce and patriotism usually 
marched together. At sca the pennant flutter- 
ing above was the guardian angel of the goods 
stowed below ; on land the human rey ta- 
tive of Principality or Power toiled with his 
pack on his shoulders or had his merchandise 
carried for him on the brosd backs of two- 
footed. or four-legged companions (1624). 

None knows the name of the pioneer ex- 
plorer. It is more than likely that he answered 
to no designation. Perhaps he could not even 
speak. Was he of the Neanderthal type of 
man, whose fossil remains and rude stone 
implements have puzzled scientists rince they 
were discovered in 1857, and who disay 
somewhere about the time of the last Ice Age ? 
In any case, this extinct human species was 
almost certainly not our ancestor, That he 
travelled ia beyond question, for relics of him 
have been found in localities far removed from 
the limestone cave between Disseldorf and 
Elberfeld where the first remains of him were 
brought to light. 

Hunger and danger must have been the 
solo objects of the expeditions undertaken by 
Homo Neanderthalensis, for thia cave-dweller 
waa both the hunter and the hunted. To him 
the mammoth was friend and foe-—oxcellent 
food when dead ; a terrible menace when living. 

History likewise fails to record the pioneer 
navigator. He may have done nothing more 
than sit astride the broken and half-submerged 
branch of a tree that had wedged on the bank 
of o river and paddled with his feet to the 
opposite side. Perhaps the Tigris or the 
Euphratca wae the sccne of the exploit. 


‘What the First Boats were Like 
To hollow out the wood was the next im- 
portant step, ond oraft of this kind have becn 
found in England. In Egypt and Mesopotamia 
the first boate were probably made with reeds, 
in much the same way as children do raffia- 
work at school, though the frail structure would 
have leaked like a sieve had the builders not 
smeared it with bitumen, a kind of pitch they 
had little difficulty in getting. Little Moses 
was placed in an “ ark” of this kind. Wicker 
coraales covered with the skin of an animal, 
such as were used by the early Britons, are 
still to be seen on the rivers Towy and Dee, on 
the west coast of Ireland, and on the Euphrates. 
They are built for one person, and are so li 
that they cannot be paddled against the stream, 


Black figures denote poses wh 


but can be easily carried on one’s back to 
eo from. the water. Inflated skina are still 

on Tigris in a wa: similar 
to that of tne? Ani B sie Be on & 
sculptured relief (picture 574) discovered by 
Sir Henry Layard (571-78). 


THE VOYAGES OF THE PHCENICIANS 
Thirty centuries before the birth of Christ 
the Egyptians were sending ships to Tyre and 
Sidon, the two chief city-states Pe the Phoeni- 
cians. These people only held a narrow strip 
of land on the Mediterranean at the foot of the 
Lebanon mountains, in North Syria, where 
they had settled as early as the time of Abra- 
bam. “The merchants of Zidon, that pass 
over the sea,” are referred to by Yeaigh (xxiii. 2) ; 
of Tyre the prophet Ezekiel writes, “all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in 
thee to occupy thy merchandise,” and he also 
tells us much else about their activities (xxvii. 
12-25). They were born traders, and tho 
cedars of Lebanon, mentioned many times in 
tho Bible, stood them in excellent stead. The 
wc the loaded their craft with this wood, 
whiel m Shey needed for shipbuilding, and re- 
jut to the Phoenicians the transac- 
tone iad greater posaibilities, They copied 
and improved on the design of the vessels that 
visited them, and by means of the sea these 
one-time dwellers the desert developed 

a large commerce. 


The Earliest Picture of a Sea-going Ship 


The earliest picture of a ship capable of 
making a voyage other than on still waters 
was found in the ruins of a pyramid temple 
near Gizeh, in Egypt. It was made some 
4,700 years ago, and, strangely enough, it shows 
Phoenician prisoners on an Egyptien vessel. 
‘The oars are at rest, the double mast is lying 
on its supports in the stern, and the crew are 
in the act of saluting the Pharaoh. 

A slab discovered in Nineveh, in the palace 
of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.), shows a Pheeni- 
cian war galley with two tiers of oars and two 
decks. On the lower deck are the rowers hard 
at work, and above them the fighting men 
with their shields. Apparently the men who 
furnished the motive power had no protection. 
The single mast is in the centre with furled 
sails. A conspicuous feature is the ram 
attached to the bow and used when oppor- 
tunity occurred for sinking an enemy vessel 
by driving « hole in it. the nineteenth 
century many British battleships were fitted 
with a similar weapon, though the ram did not 
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Traders of Pheenicia 


extend so far as in this case, The sculptor 
evidently possessed a sense of humour, for he 
shows an enormous crab catching a fish, to the 
evident amusement of the man on the look- 
out. A merchant ship near by is without 
either mast or ram, though an armed guard 
ss ce, oan Sie enya 
much higher out e water 2 st 
versel already mentioned. 


Countries Visited by the Phonician Traders 


The Pheenicians wove fine linen and dyed 
it a rich purple or a deep orimson in the fluid 
of a shell-fish called the murex, found off their 
coast, made vessels of gold and bronze, of glass 
and earthenware, distilled perfumes and carved 
ivory, and then proceeded in their vessels to 
dispose of their products, They laid Arabia 
(map, 518) under contribution for spices, 
incense and perfumes; Spain (‘Larshish) for 
silver, lead and tin; Africa for gold, ivory and 
ostrich feathers. The blue water of the Mediter- 
tanean, bathed in yellow sunlight, is one of the 
most peaceful and delightful pictures that 
Nature can paint, but it can be angry and 
sullen enough at times. The hardy seamen 
of Phoenicia, ‘‘the Land of Paims,” must have 
known it in all its moods, yet we find them 
making their way through what “they called 
the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), 
across the uncharted and treacherous Bay of 
Biseay, down the English ChanneJ, to the 
Scilly Isles. 

In the Royal Exchange, London, there is a 
magnificent painting by Lord Leighton (1552) 
showing these enterprising traders carrying 
out a deal with the ancient Britons. 
cloth is being displayed by two of the visitors 
with all the persuasive gestures of a modern 
draper. One of the Britons is offering a skin 
for the goods, which another of the Phonicians 
ree ing with s gesture of disgust at so paltry 
an offer. 


Africa Circumnavigated by the Phosnicians 

The Pheenicians were the first of the great 
treasure-hunters of the south to possess the 
sea-vision, Without chart or compass they 
steered their ships at night by keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the position of the North Star. 
They bought and bartered with a keenness 
which no modern business man can hope to 
rival, Instead of patiently waiting for trade 
to come to them they sought it, and great 
waa the materia] reward of their enterprise. In 
the Homeric poems you will find reference to 
them as “bringing upon their black ships a 
thousand frivolous things.” 

‘Theee commercial travellers of the Orient 
made their way by peaceful penetration. They 
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sought conquest by commerce and not by 
sword, with smiles instead of slaughter. 
Originally attracted to Cyprus by the presence 
there of copper mines, they used that island 
as & base and sailed into the Agean to trade 
with Greece. They pushed their wares in 
Crete, and probably penetrated into the Black 
Sea and searched the Baltic for amber. Their 
hardy mariners circumnavigated Africa (608 
B.C.), despite the terrors of rounding the Cape, 
which men in far bigger ships dreaded long 
after. The voyage occupied three years, and 
was undertaken on behalf of the Egyptians, 
whose supremacy they then acknowledged. 
The Phoenicians built a fleet for mighty Assyria, 
whose soldiers overran their little country 
many times, as the Israelites, led by Joshua, 
had done before them. discovered the 
sea route to India, and traded with the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon. Of the gold of Ophir (the 
old name for Africa), 420 talents were taken 
to Solomon. 


Coast Colonies of Pheenicia 

With no th tt of building an empire, 
this hardy ma ate trading centres in 
other lands which became important cities. 
Utica was the oldest and longest-lived of their 
coast colonies in northern Africa, and Carthage 
the most important. There were others in 
France, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, where 
it is possible they founded the town of Cadiz. 
Phoenicia, in its central position between East 
and West, became the hub of the world’s 
carrying trade. 


A Legend about the Origin of Carthage 

An interesting legend centres about the 
origin of Carthage, which stood on a peninsula 
in the Bay of Tunis, and of which only a few 
Tuing remain to-day. Queen Dido, says the 
story, was compelied to fly from Tyre. Mak- 
ing her way to northern Africa, sho arrived at 
the site of Carthage. There she was met by 
natives, from whom she begged sufficient land 
on which to build a home. “All I need,” 
she told them, “is as much ground as the skin 
of & bull would cover.” So modest was the 
queen’s request that it was pillingty granted. 
Perea would be scarcely sufficient for a tiny 

jut, 

They reckoned without the most char- 
acteristic quality of the Phoenicians. The wily 
woman proceeded to cut the hide into very 
narrow strips, which enabled her to encloso 
quite a large aiea. There her followers built 
a fort called Byrsa, which means hide. Even- 
tually Carthage (the Roman form of Kartha- 
disha, “the New City”) had a population of 
700,000, became the centre of a great nation, 
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fought Rome in the three Punic Wars (268, 
218, 149 3.c.), was razed to the ground by 
Scipio Africanus (1578), rebuilt by Julius 
Cesar (1299-1204), and finally destroyed by 
the Saracens in 4.D. 698. 

It was long before anybody found out from 
whence came the tin for the manufacture of the 
bronze articles that the Phoenicians produced 
with such fine taste, for quantity was never 
allowed to cover Jack of quality. Spain and 
the Tin Islands (Scilly) were apparently their 
main sources of supply. Tradition has it that 
when an intruder was found in Carthage the 
Phoenicians showed the other side of their 
usually suave character and promptly threw 
him into the sea. I¢ is recorded that one of 
their ships was voluntarily wrecked and the 
crew drow.ed to prevent a vessel that was 
following from finding out its destination. 


African Voyage of Hanno the Carthaginian 
About 500 8.0. Hanno, a Carthaginian navi- 
gator (1544), was ordered to proceed through 
the Pillars of Hercules with a fleet of sixty ships. 
In his charge, it is said, were a goodly number 
of emigrants, who were to establish colonies on 
the west coast of Africa. Landing on an island 
in a bay they named the Western Harn, the 
voyagers were terrified at night by all manner 
of weird happenings. According to Hanno’s 
log, which has come down to us in a Greek 
translation, all went well during the day, but 
when darkness fell the mountains ap) 
to be on fire, and such strange music and 
agonizing shrieks rent the air that the perils of 
the deep were more to be desired the 
terrors of the land. 


No Similar Voyage for Nearly 2,000 Years 


When all were safe on board the voyage was 
resumed. Proceeding to what they called the 
Horn of the South (probably the peninsula of 
Sierra Leone), they found another island. 
Here they again set foot on shore, and during 
the course of their wanderings discovered a 
Jake surrounding another island. Tho latter 
was the haunt of great hairy beasts with faces 
like very ugly old men. fous to secure 
some of these creatures to take back to 
Carthage, they managed to capture three, though 
not without difficulty, for the beaste climbed 
aetd precipices and defended themselves by 

urling boulders at the attackers. The cap- 
tives were so unruly that the adventurers had 
to kill them and content themselves with their 
skins as trophies. Hanno called the wild 
creatures Gorullai, from which we get the name 
Gorilla, the largest of the apes. Nearly 2,000 
years before a similar voyage along the 
‘weat coast of Ophir was 7 
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Hanno’s African Voyage 


THE GREEKS AS TRAVELLERS AND 
EXPLORERS 

Herodotus (1545), the “ father of history,” 
was something more than a mere annalist or 
copyist, for he gathered knowledge on events, 
customs and religion at first hand by secking 
information in many lands. In modern times 
he would not be regarded as a scientific historian, 
because he either could not or did not weigh 
much of the evidence he obtained during his 
wanderings. We cannot ascertain for certain 
the exact date of his journeys, but the years 
464-447 B.c. may be regarded as approximately 
correct. Among other places he visited the 
islands of the Avgean Sea, Asia Minor, Babylon, 
Tyre, Paleatine and Egypt. If he cannot be 
designated as an explorer, he certainly may be 
regarded as a great traveller whose work did 
much to enlighten those to whom the outaide 
world wes a sealed book. 


Alexander the Great as an Explorer 

The brilliant military triumphs of Alexander 
the Great (1514) have had the effect of casting 
a shadow over his achievements as an explorer. 
‘This is due in no small measure to the fact that 
in 329 B.c. he reached the then farthest- 
known limits of northern India as a result of 
his prowess with the sword. Having conquered 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and Babylonia, he 
had already disproved his own prophecy that 
his father Philip I (1566) would leave no great 
task for his son to do, yet vast tracts of Asia 
still remained for him to penetrate. He would 
lead his warriors to “the farthest region of 
the inhabited world towards the east, nd 
which lies the endless sandy desert void of 
inhabitants.” 


Alexander Penetrates to Turkestan 

Marching through Gedrosia (Baluchistan), 
he founded Alexandria, where probably Kan. 
dahar (210-11) now stands, To the north of 
Kabul he began ancther city of the same name. 
Over the Hindu-Kush, the western spur of the 
towering Himalayas, shivering with cold and 
trudging in deep snow, the army of the con- 
queror forced ita way, then pushed on across 
the burning sand with scorched feet and parched 
lips. To cross the river Oxus (Amu-Darya), 
separating Bactria and Sogdiana (now Bokhara 
and Turkestan), was a difficult task, for the 
stream was wide. The only craft available were 
nothing more than the hides of animals stuffed 
with straw or blown out with air, used by the 
natives then as now, and already referred to 
above (1606). Alexander secured as many of 
these as he could, and then told his soldiers 
to copy the former kind by filling their tents 
with reeds and sewing them up. 

jere Surther information is given 
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Alexander Reaches India 


After suffermg hardships almost beyond 
endurance, Alexander at last reached the banks 
of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya), the north eastern 
frontier of the Peraan empire Even here he 
could give his tried soldiers no reat, for enemies 
had msen in his rear, and he was forced to 
turn back and teach them a lesson before he 
could fortify his new city of Alexandma the 
Furthest, on which the city of Khojend m 
Turkestan now stands 


Confronted by the Sogdian Rock 


On the oppostte bank another hostile tnbe 
appeared, and again resort was had to the shin 
boats The troops made their passage under the 
protection of a barrage, after the manner of our 
soldiers in the World War, though stones hurled 
by wooden machmes were used instead of shells 
fired from guns Compelled to cross the Oxus 
once more, Alexander was confronted by the 
Sogdian Rock, a stony giant 18,000 feet high 
and vigorously defended As it commanded 
the pass mto south east Sogdiana ite capture 
‘was absolutely necessary 

Offering Teh rewards to a chosen band of men. 
who had been shepherds before yoming the army, 
the emperor told them to take ther :ron tent- 
pegs, hammer them in as they climbed, and fix 
ropes to them Settmg out at dead of mght, 
seventy of the hundred soldiera who started 
reached the towermg summit, the remainder 
penshing as they sought to make good ther 

old on the icy crags The enemy were so 
astonished that xt 1 said that they magmed 
some hind of flying machine had been used 
and surrendered without showing fight Among 
the captives was the beautiful Rosana, whom 
Alexander married 


The River that Gave India its Name 


The victor was now ready for the conquest 
of what we call the Punjab, Afghamstan, and 
Kashnur ‘Former occupants of the throne of 
Persia had ruled this vast and wealthy terntory, 
and Alexander was not the type of man to want 
jess than those who had gone before him, 
His main reason for pushmg on, however, was 
to open up trade routes with India Commerce 
was the lodestar 

While one part of the army marched by way 
of the Kabul valley and the Khyber Pass, 
Alexander went through the countries now 
known as Kafimstan and Chitral, where he was 
obliged to fight several battles In due course 
he jomned the soldiera who had gone by the other 
route, and together they crossed the river 
Indus—from which India gets its name—on 
@ bridge of boats Alexander had ordered to be 
bult Here he was met by thousands of 
ammals and many costly presents from the 
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fmendly prnce Taxiles Porus, whose domain 
was on the opposite bank of the swollen Hy- 
daspes (Jhelum) and extended to Hastmapur, 
on the Ganges, was less well disposed Crossing 
the mver some miles from his actual camp, 
but leaving sufficient soldiers to make Porua 
beleve that the army was still there, he defeated 
the enemy, end Porus became a loyal ally 

Many hundreds of years later the battle of 
Chihanwalla (1849) was tought near the site of 
Alexander's victory At both places the con- 
queror ordered a new town to be built, the one 
on the right side of the river he called Bucephala, 
after his famous war horse Bucephalus, and the 
other Nicwa, which means victory, and now 
appears on the map as Mong Jhelum probably 
stands on the site of the former 


Advance to the River Beas 

Crossing the broad Acesmes (Chenab), alex. 
ander advanced to the Hyphasis (Beas), and 
would have pushed on had he been sup; 
by his army ‘he men were worn out by the 
evertions of ther long campaign, and in no 
mood for further exploration “ Glonous are the 
der ds of those who undcrgo labour and run the 
nish of danger,” their commander told them, 
“and it 18 dehghtful to lve a hfe of valour and 
to die leaving behind mmortal glory” “Do 
not lead us against our will,” was the reply, 
“for you will no longer find us tho same men 
Let the king carry to the home of his fathers 
these victories, so many and so great, and then 
set forth anew with young troops and 
go to the uttermost parts of the earth” 


Surpnsed by the Rise and Fall of the Tide 


So Alexander turned back, and embarlang 
the baggage and part of hw army im galleys 
and other ships built on the spot, procecded 
along the Hydaspes, the Acesmes, and the 
Indus, the remainder of the men marching along 
the banks “The horses which were visible 
on the decks of the transports,” notes Arnan 
(4p ?*100-180), who based his chronicle on 
cont narratives, ‘struck the bar- 
banans who saw them with such surprise that 
those of them who were present at the starting 
ot the fleet. accompanied it a long way from the 
place of depai ” All people who were not 
Greeks were called barbarians, just as we call 
those who are not British foreigners 

Founding cities and dockyards, and subduing 
troublesome tiibes as he proceeded, Alexander 
at last reached the Arabian Sea Hitherto the 
Greeks had seldom ventured beyond the Medi- 
terranean, and 1t 1s therefore not surprising that 
the nse and fall of the tide somewhat appalled 
them, until 16 was noticed that the water came 
im and went out at regular intervals 
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The conqueror put to sea with his fleet, 
made offerings to the gods, and. on returning, 
placed the vessels under the command of Near- 
chus, a Cretan with whom he had played in 
boyhood (1560). The admiral was to set sail 
for the Persian Gulf on a voyage of discovery, 
taking some of the troops with him, The object, 
we are told, was “to explore the coast to see 
what harbours and islands were there, and, if 
any gulf ran into the land, to sail round it; 
to find out what cities were on the sea-coast, 
and see if any of the country was fertile, and if 
any was deserted.” In this respect it is inter- 
exting to noto that probably the original home of 
the Phosnicians (1606) was the neighbourhood 
of the Persian Gulf. 


Nearchus Starts on His Expedition 

Nearchus started in October $25 B.c., lost 
three ships, had others damaged, and was 
compelled to fight the natives on landing at 
various places. Porhaps the most dramatic 
incident was when the crews “ saw at daybreak 
the wator of the sea being blown upward as if 
being borne violently aloft from the action of 
bellows.” This was their first encounter with 
whales, some of which, we are told, “ are thrown 
up on the high ground by the rough storms, 
and then perish and rot. When the flesh has 
fallen off, the bones are left, which the people 
uge for making their houses. The large bones in 
their sides form beams, the smaller ones rafters, 
and the jawbones the doorposts.” 

Dividing hie army, one wing to proceed via 
Afghanistan and the other under himself by way 
of Baluchistan, Alexander marched through the 
desert, leaving stores of food for the fleet at 
various places, in much the same way as Polar 
explorers create depots on their journey (16). 
The soldiers had already suffered enough, 
but on their return march they went through 
greater and ever greater hardships. S i 
from lack of food, the invalids to be left to 
die so as not to imperil their comrades. At 
Jagat they reached Pura, the capital of Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan), and there they rested. 


Practical Result of the Voyage 

Nearchus and his sailors landed on the Kirman 
coast after undergoing great hardships, and 
were discovered by a Greek soldier who delighted 
them with the news that Alexander’s camp was 
not far off. The admiral at once made his way 
there, and the Emperor was so overjoyed that 
he wept. Bidding him continue his voyage up 
the Persian Gulf and proceed by the Tigris 
to Susa, Alexander met him there in the early 
months of 324 .c. Nearchus had discovered 
the sea route from India to Babylonia, and Alex- 
ander had opened up a vast territory on land. 


Still sighing for other worlds to conquer, 
Alexander gave a banquet to celebrate the 
setting out of Nearchus on a voyage round 
Arabia. Hie. as tare fend died an, his 
thirty-third . He we never have re- 
mained satisied,” cays Arrian, “ with any of the 
conquests he had made, even if he added 
Europe to Asia, or the islands of the Britons 
to Europe ; but would still have gone on seek- 
ing for some unknown land beyond those men- 
tioned. I verily believe that if he had found 
no one else to atrive with, he would have striven 
with himeelf.” 

THE WORK OF THE VIKINGS 

The origin of the Vikings is wrapped in the 
northern mists from whence they came. It 
may be that they discovered the art of ship- 
building independently, though it has been sug- 
gested that they borrowed of the Phcenicians 
as the latter had borrowed of the Egyptians. 
Fortunately several of their ships have been 
found in grave-mounds, a specimen discovered 
at Gokstad, on Oslo (Christiania) fiord, being 
exceptionally well preserved. The craft had 
been used as a © of sepulture for the chief- 
tain who owned it. Dating from about a.p. 900, 
the vessel is 78 feet long, 16 feet broad amid- 
ships, and has seats for sixteen pairs of rowers. 
The mast is carved and painted, the shields from 
the wale sre either black or gold, and 
in addition 8 several oa the anc poss 
a i ant three small boats 

ie led in the ina 


Discovery of America before Columbus 

The voyages undertaken by Columbus (765- 
770) led to the permanent settlement of America 
by white men, and he is therefore regarded as 
its discoverer. But actually be rediscovered 
it. Five hundred years before that valiant 
leader of mighty faith left Spain on his hazard- 
ous search for a new passage to the Indies (766) 
the dauntless Vikings of the North had stretched. 
a politary sail far out to the west and found 
the New World. It was entirely accidental, 
though there was sufficient cause for the first of 
their wake A son’s love of his father 
prom] it, 

The Norsemen had already colonized Iceland, 
which they had discovered about 850, and here 
in 989 lived Herjulf and his son Bjarni, the 
latter “a very hopeful man,” according to one 
of the old heroic Icelandic tales. The parent 
had sailed away for Greenland—also a Ni i 
discovery—and failed to return at the time he 
was expected. Without more ado Bjarni, who 
owned a vessel, decided to go in search. At 
first all went well, then suddenly the wind 
changed and the crew soon found themselves 
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enveloped in fog. They were in this wretched 
plight for many days, when at long Isst the 
impenetrable grey lifted, and they sighted a 
coast covered with wood. 

Bjarni decided it could not be Greenland, 
and steered away from the comfortless shores. 
He did not turn back, but sailed on for two 
days, when he came across & coast somewhat 
similar to that they had recently left but more 
flat. This could not be the place for which he 
sought, “ because in Greenland are said to be 
very high ice-hills.” 

The men began to grumble, and wanted to 
land. The captain’s answer was to turn the 
bow of the ship toward the open sea. So they 
sailed on until they came to an island with 
mountains and glaciers. Four days later more 
land was sighted. “This is the most like 
Greenland, according to what I have been told 
about it,” said Bjarni, “and here we will steer 
for land.” As they drew nearer the shore o 
boat was seen, and the worthy son knew that 
he had found his father. 


Erik the Red and an Evil Omen 


From Greenland Bjarni returned to Norway, 
where he told Earl Erik about the unknown 
Jands he had seen, and received a considerable 
amount of abuse for not having explored them. 
But he had sown the seed, and Leif, son of 
Erik the Red, would not be satisfied until 
Bjarni had sold his ship to him. ‘ing a 
crew of thirty-five men, Leif begged his father 
to join him in the search. At first the old man 
refused, but gave in at last, and mounting 
his horse rode toward the beach. The horse 
stumbled and threw its rider. It was an evil 
sign, and Erik was not one to disregard such an 
emphatic warning. “It is not ordained,” he 
declared, “ that I should discover more countries 
than that which we now inhabit, and we should 
make no further attempt in company.” 


Discovery of Labrador and Newfoundland 

So it came about that this early seeker for 
“ fresh fields and pastures new ”’ set out without 
his sire. ‘Now prepared they the ship,” says 
the sage, “and sailed out into the sea when 
they were ready, and then found that land 
first which Bjarni had found last.” Casting 
anchor, they made for the beach in small boats, 
but it was so forbidding beaten hare it 
nothing was to be gained by stopping there. He 
took contort in the fact That he had at least 
stepped on shore. “We have not done like 
Bjarni about this land,” he told his crew, “ that 
we have not been upon it ; now will I give the 
land a name, and call it Helluland”—in other 
words Slab-land, possibly Labrador. Sniling 
on they came to what Leif called Markland, or 
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Woodland, which has been identified as New- 
foundland. A little later they landed at a place 
where wild vine and wheat grew, hence the 
name Vineland. This has been thought b: 
some authorities to be a part of New England. 
Here winter was spent, and in the following 
spring the adventurers returned to Greenland. 

Fired by the wonders of a new country where 
fish and game were plentiful and the weather far 
warmer than that of their homeland, a number 
of would-be colonists, including Erik’s grand- 
daughter Freydis, set out for Vineland in 
1006. Their leader was an Icelander named 
Thorfinn Karlsevne. They stayed three years, 
but the natives showed themselves anything but 
friendly and the new-comers quarrelled among 
themeelves. 


What did Columbus Learn in Iceland ? 


It is quite possible that when Columbus 
visited Iceland in 1477, as he said he did, he 
may have heard of the adventures of Bjarni, 
Leif and Karlsevne (768). So late as 1347 
2 ship from Greenland which had sailed to 
Markland had put in at one of the ports of the 
island, and so wonderful a series of voyages is 
sgaroely likely to have been forgotten in a land 
where big events were few and far between. 

Whether the famous Genoese was inspired b: 
what he was told may never be known. “ We 
may, I think,” writes the Earl of Dunraven, 
“take it for granted that Columbus had heard, 
either in Iceland or zaiand, Tumours sufficient 
to convince him that land existed across the 
western ocean.” Columbus himself writes that 
“to this island (Iceland), which is as large 
as England, the English, especially those of 
Bristol, go with merchandise.” With him on 
his flagship, when the sandstone islet of San 
Salvador (Watling’s Island) was discovered in 
1492, was an Irishman from Galway. 


A Chinese Tradition about America 

The Chinese have a tradition that in 499 one 
of their countrymen, by name Hoei-Sin, set 
foot in some part of America. However this 
may be, it is certain that the early voyages of 
the North owed nothing to the alleged discovery 
of “the other haif of the world” by an 
inhabitant of the Yellow Kingdom. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXPLORERS 
(723-1253) 

The first Englishman to write an itinerary of 
his wanderings abroad was Willibald, nephew 
of the famous Boniface of Crediton, the Apostle 
of Germany, who set out on hia long journey 
in 721. “We have come from the West,” he 
told the caliph of Damascus, “‘ where the sun 
has bis setting, and we know of no land beyond 
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—wnothing but water” For five years he ex- 
plored Palestine with eager and dehghted 
interest, and made his way home by way of 
Tyre, Constantinople, and Rome 


Alfred the Great and Discovery 


Britam, how: ver, had httle or no ambition to 
explore unknown realms until comparatively late 
mher history Alfred the Great (1514) showed 
heen mterest in voyages of discovery, and 
although busy with affairs m his own Wessex, 
sent Sighelm and Ethelstan to India, and em- 
ployed Ohthere and Wulfstan, two Norse 
navigators, to make explorations for bm = Oh 
there, the West Saxon king tells us an his 
* Descrmption of Europe,’ rounded the North 
Cape, enterd the White Sca, and reached the 
place now known as Archangel Wulfstan 
sailed up the Baltic the Gulf of Riga, and the 
Gult of Bothnia The Northmen were then 
busy tradmg to Arabia and the East via the 
Caspian and Black Sea 


How the Crusades Helped English Shspbusldmg 


So far as 1s hnown, no English ship penctrated 
ihe Moditerrancan until the Crusades If 
these cxpeditions did not altogether fulfil ther 
advertised programme, they were certamly 
sucecsstul from another pont of view They 
atamulated Enghsh shipbuilding and led to great 
commercial expansion though 1t was not the 
aslind kingdom that profited most, for Venice 
was then the leading sca power ‘ The Pisans, 
Genoese, and Venetians,” Matthew of West- 
minstc7 avons supplied England with the 
Eastam gons as sapphires, emeralds, and car- 
buncks tram Asa was brought the mich silke 
and purples trom Africa the emnamon and 
balm = from Spain the hmgdom was ennched 
with gold, wath silver from Germany, from 
Flanders came the mch materials for the gar- 
ments of the people, while plentiful streams 
of wine flowed from the own province of 
Gaxcoigny , Jomed with everything that was 
nich and pretious from every land, wide stretch- 
ing trom the Hyades to the Arctuman Star” 
It was to the merchant princes of the Itahan 
littoral that Europe owed the beginnings of the 
Renaissance 


Adelard of Bath and Sewulf 

Adelard of Bath, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, Was a w2iter on philosophy and the 
translator of Euchd’s “ Elements” Alt) 
li» own account of lus wanderings has dhs- 
appeared, and we can only glean particulars 
from chroniclers, he appears to have journeyed 
to Spam the north of Africa, Greece and Asa 
Minot Powsibly a contemporary was Sewulf, 
whose narrati¢ has come down to us in a manu- 


Marco Polo's Long Journey 


sormpt copy in the hbrary of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambndge Withm three Pheniey of 
the of Jerusalem by the ers 
(1099), this trader of Worcester had made hw 
way tothe Holy Land and succeeded m viewing 
many of the sacred sites 

With letters from Pope Innocent IV (1547) 

hs the Francwcan friar John de Plano 
Carpi set off from Lyons in the spring of 1245 
to viat the Grand Khan, whose encampment 
was near Karakorum, m Mongolia He duly 
reached the Mongol court, and arrived back 1 
the autumn of 1247 Other missions followed, 
includmg that of another Francwcan fnar, 
Willem of Rubrouck, who wes sent by Lows 
IX of France (1554) m 1253 Whereas Carpi 
had travelled by way of Bohema, Poland, 
and Southern Russia to North Central Asia, 
Rubrouck went via Acre, Constantinople, and 
the Crimea, and on his return journey crossed 
Armenia and Asia Minor 


THE JOURNEYS OF THE POLOS 


Between 1260-95 three Venetian traders, 
Nicolo, Matteo and Marco Polo, respectively 
father, uncle, and son, made a series of Journeys 
im Asia that not only revealed som of 

lendours of China, Cochin China, India, the 
Decean and the Indian Archapalago, but was 
later to set men’s minds wont and their 
feet wandering in the direction of the treasure- 
house of the East For Marco (1567), who 
started on his wandermgs when m his teens, 
and spent, many years in the service of Kébla 
Khan (1550), first Mongol emperor of China, 
afterwards wrote a book compiled from the 
notes he had made which not only opened 
the eyes of those who were fortunate enough 
to read it, but awakened the ambitions of 
Columbus On scores of pages of the great 
navigator’s copy, which is still extant, are 
marginal notes that testify to the care and 
interest with which he read it Many of the 
Places mentioned by Marco Polo, such as the 
Pamur or Roof of the World, Kashgar, Yark- 
and, Khuten, Lop-Nor and Yunnan, remamed 
unknown other than by his notes upon them 
until the mmeteenth century Persia, India, 
China, Tibet, Cochm Chma, Stam, Japan, 
Ceylon and many another land were meluded 
m the amazing itinerary of the men who first 
crossed Asia 

It 1s no cause for wonder that when the three 
trayel-stained wanderers returned home after 
80 Jong an absence their own people completely 
farled to recognize them With grnm humour 
the Polos convinced them by inviting them to 
a sumptuous feast, during the course of which 
they changed ther gorgeous clothes several 
thmes, on each occasion cutting up the garments 
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they had previously worn and distributing the 
material among the servants. It is not sur- 
prising that “the proceedings caused much 
wonderment and amazement among the guests. 
But when the cloth had been drawn and all 
the servants had been ordered to retire from 
the dining-room, Messer Marco, as the youngest 
of the three, rose from the table, and, going 
into another chamber, brought forth the three 
shabby dresses of coarse stuff which they had 
worn when they first arrived. Straightway they 
took sharp knives and began to rip some of the 
seams and welts, and to take out from them 
jewels of the greatest value in vast quantities, 
such as rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, diamonds 
and emeralds, which had all been stitched up 
in those dresses in so artful a fashion that no- 
body could have suspected the fact.” 


Madeira Discovered by Accident 


Legend has it that in 1344 Robert Macha 
eloped from Bristol with Anne d’Arfet, the 
daughter of a nobleman, and that their vesscl 
was forced to take shelter on the then unknown 
island of Madcira. He was therefore a dis- 
coverer against his will, Unfortunately no 
mention is made of Macham in any published 
work previous to 1563, although the existence 
of the island is marked on an Italien chart 
of 1852. In 1360 Friar Nicholas of Lynn, or 
Lymne, is said to have made a voyage towards 
the North Pole. 


DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA 


The capture in 1415 of Ceuta, the North 
African base of the notorious Barbary pirates, 
in which he had played a prominent part, first 
attracted the interest of Henry the Navigator 
(1546) in what was then in very truth the Dark 
Continent. One of the five sons of King John 
of Portugal, the pursuit of learning had far 
more attractions for him then the gaiety and 
intrigue of Court life. Probably inspired by 
what he heard sbout the caravan routes of 
the great continent, he fitted out a number of 
moeritime expeditions. Under his patronage 
Madeira, long since forgotten, was rediscovered 
in 1420 by Gongalvez Zarco, and colonized, the 
Azores were explored, and the slave-trade was 
begun following the arrival at Cape Blanco of 
Antam Gongalvez in 1441. This trafficking in 
blacks, which Henry afterwards eudeavoured 
to stop, had two very definite and important 
resulta. It started an iniquitous trade that 
did much to preclude the opening-up of the 
interior of Africa, and it led to the discovery 
of the sea route to India. The morals of the 
age condoned slave raiding on the pretext that 
although the victims lost their liberty their 
souls stood a chance of being saved. In 1445 
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the was reached and Diniz Diaz rounded 
Cape Verde, while in the following year Alvaro 
Fernandez reached a part of the coast not far 
removed from Sierra Leone. Alvise Cadamosto 
tailed up the Senegal River and discovered the 
Cape Verde Islands in 1456. 

In 1484, twenty-one years after the navi- 
gator’s death, Diego Cam reached the Congo 
and claimed the territory for Portugal; in 
1485 he landed at Walvis Bay, and in 1487 
Bartholomew Diaz (1532) doubled the Cape of 
Storms, afterwards to be renamed the Cape 
of Good Hope by King John II of Portugal, 
and arrived at Great Fish River. Among those 
who then accompanied Diaz was Bartholomew 
Columbus, brother of the more famous Chris~ 
topher, who is believed to have taken part in 
the expedition of Joao de Santarem and Pedro 
de Escobar in 1471, when the Equator was 
crossed, 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD 


Had it not been for a series of unfortunate 
happenings, England would have been asvoci- 
ated with the discovery, or rather rediscovery 
(14611) of America by Columbus (768). In 
1485, seven years before Christopher set sail 
from the harbour of Palos (767), he had sent 
his brother Bartholomew to secure the interest 
of Henry VII (1545) in his plans. He reached 
England ill and poverty-stricken after having 
fallen into the hands of pirates, and in no fit 
condition to approach so august a personage 
or even his courtiers. By dint of drawing and 
selling charts, Bartholomew was able to recover 
the outward and visible signs of respectability, 
and eventually had an audience of the king, 
who expressed & wish to sec Christopher. “ But 
because God had reserved tho sayd offer for 
Castile,” to quote the navigator’s son, “‘ Culum- 
bus was gone in the meanc space. ” 


Voyages of Cabot and his Sons 

Tf Henry had lost one golden opportunity 
through no fault of his own, he eagerly accepted 
the next chance that was offered to him. On 
the 5th March, 1495, John Cabot (1525) and his 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian and Sancius, were granted 
8 patent “to sail to all places, lands, and scas, 
of the east, west, and north,” and to annex 
any heathen lands that they might discover. 
Henry VII was financially interested in the 
project, “ wheryn dyuers merchauntes, as well 
of London as of Bri-towe, adventured goodcs 
and sleight merchandises.” With the Mathew 
and two other vessels they set out in the follow- 
ing May, crossed the Atlantic, and sighted what 
was probably Cape Breton Island, which was 
annexed. For this discovery Cabot, a natural- 
ized Venetian, born like Columbus m Genoa, was 
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awarded the sum of £10. In 1498 he again set 
out, reached Labrador, Baffin Land, and New- 
foundland, and cruised along the coast of Nova 
Scotia and New England. Cipangu (Japan), 
which he had hoped to reach by finding s 
North-West Passage, eluded his vigilance. 


To India by the Cape Route 


The discovery of the New World by Columbus 
(765) in 1492, after he had pleaded in vain with 
John II for his patronage in order to find a 
westward route to China, only made the King 
of Portugal the more anxious to discover @ 
way to India by the Cape route. An expe- 
dition for that purpose under Vasco da Gama 
(1589) sailed in 1497, although John was then 
dead, discovered Natal, reached Mozambique 
in March of the following year, and finally 
arrived at the port of Calicut. The rich markets 
of Hindustan were thrown open to Portugal, 
whore ruler in 1502 was made “lord of the 
navigation, conquert, and trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia and India ” by Pope Alexander 
VI (1514), three years before Francisco de 
Almeida (1515) became the first Portugucse 
viceroy of India. A striking confirmation of 
the old adage that “ It is an ill wind turns 
none to good” was the discovery of Jay 
by Europeans in 1542 or 1543—the exact date 
is uncertain—when a junk containing Portu- 
guese was unable to reach Macao owing to 
coutrary winds and arrived at Tanegashima. 


In Search of a North-East Passage 
After a period of service with Spain follo 

his father’s death, during which he command 
an expedition to Brazil, Sebastian Cabot (1525) 
returned to England and was made governor 
for life of the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, the first of many similar concerns to 
he started during the next few ycars. The 
company was formed in 1551, but it was not 
until 1553 that its first voyage was undertaken 
“*for the searche and discoverie of the northern 
part of the world by sea to & way and 
passage to Cathay (China) by the North-East.” 
Hakluyt (1543) informs us that at that time 
“our merchants perceived the commodities 
and gouds of England to be in small request 
with the countries and people ebout us and near 
to us, and that those merchandises which 
strangers did earnestly desire were now neg- 
lected and the price thereof abated, though 
by us carried to their own ports, and all foreign 
merchandises in great account, certain grave 
citizens of London began to think how this 
mischief might be remedied. Neither was a 
remedy wanting—for as the wealth of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, by the discovery 
and search of new trades and countries, was 


Chancellor in Russia 


marvellously increased; su ing the same 
to be 8 means for them to obtain the like, they 
thereupon resolved upon a new and strange 
navigation.” 

Chancellor’s Visit to Ivan the Terrible 

Three ehips, having on board over 100 men, 
duly sailed from the Thames, with Sir Hugh 
Willoughby (934) as captain-general of the 
fleet and Richard cages ser) " F pilot. 
general. After reaching one 
Islands, they encountered a furious gale, and 
Chancellor’s vessel parted company from the 
others. For several weeks the Bona Heperanza 
and the Bona Confidentia cruised about in the 
Arctic, trying in vain to reach the harbour of 
Vardi, in Norway. At length Willoughby 
entered the mouth of the Arzina, in Lapland. 
Little exploration parties were sent off in 
the hope of finding inhabitants, but without 
success, and all perished. Their remains were 
afterwards discovered together with the journal 
which the captain-general had kept, Chan- 
cellor was more fortunate. He managed to 
make Vardé, and there he awaited for a time 
the coming of his colleagues. When he had 
stayed there for what he considered waa a 
reasonable time, the pilot-general headed for 
the White Sea, and eventually landed near the 
site of Archangel. News of the visitors waa 
conveyed to Ivan the Terrible (1547) at Moscow, 
who extended en invitation to Chancellor to 
visit him at his soar ‘ot Moscow: the 4 ex- 
plorer travelled near] A miles él 7 
and was much impressed by the cordiality ‘of 
his reception by the Tsar, though he qualified 
his admiration for Muscovy itself. 

Russia was not unknown to Englishmen, but 
Chancellor’s expedition took down the shutters 
from the shop window of the country, to use 
a commercial simile. The Tsar e: his 
willingness for ships to be sent, and said that 
if an ambassador be sent “to treat with us, 
whereby your merchants may with all kinds 
of wares, and where they will, make their 
market, they shall have their free mart with 
all liberties through my whole dominions, to 
come and go at their pleasure.” In the same 
year (1553) that Chancellor and Willoughby 
bad set out, Anthony Jenkinson was completing 
his wanderings in Turkey, Syria, the Holy Land, 
= Ree et atrripterd on the Mediterranean. 

was to become captain-general of 
the Muscovy Company’s fleet, to make his way 
to Khiva, Bokhara and Astrakhan. His name 
figures on the scroll of famous explorers as the 
first Englishman to penetrate into Central 


In 1555 Chancellor undertook a second 
Voyage to Russia, and in the following year 
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returned with an ambassador from Ivan. 
Off the east coast of Scotland the Edward 
Bonaventure foundered. Not « man was saved 
other than the Tsar’s representative ; the grand 
pilot, his crew, and the Russian’s auite perished. 
Six years after this disaster Robert Baker 
weighed anchor in the October of 1562 for 
the Guinea coast. Although his cargo was 
panied and he was wounded, the dauntless 
jlishman made a second voyage a few months 
after his return in 1563. Fate again played him 
false, for while Baker and some of his crew were 
on shore the ships their anchors and 
the luckless traders had to fend for themselves, 
Of the nine men who were thus left, only three 
were found alive when they were discovered 
by the officers of 8 French vessel, who took 
them prisoners and conveyed them to France. 
There is evidence that they were eventually 
leased) but beyond the fact that he was 
reacus istory knows ing authentic of 
Baker after 1663. a 


First Englishman to Reach India by Sea 

The first English traveller to reach India by 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope was Thomas 
Stevens in 1579, several years before Ral; 
Fitch, J. Story, John Newberry, and W. 
Leedea, merchants of the Levant Company, 
succeeded by the overland route. Leaving 
London in 1583, the party reached Biredjik, on 
the Euphrates, via Tripolis avd Aleppo. By 
boat they proceeded to Felijah, crossed on 
camel-beck to Bagdad, and then sailed down 
the Tigris to Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf. 
Arriving at Ooms, they were clapped into 
prison by the Portuguese governor and after- 
wards cf to Goa, on the west coast of 
India, and the centre of Portuguese influence 
in the East. 

It was the aforementioned Thomas Stevens, 
now turned s Jesuit monk, together with another 
of the same persuasion, who went surety for the 
good conduct of the four distressed adventurers. 
‘With the exception of Story they contrived to 
escape, and after crossing the Deccan, visited 
various towns until they arrived at the Court 
of the Great Mogul. Newberry is believed to 
have been done to death, and Leedes entered 
Akbar’s service, but Fitch went on, and in- 
cluded Burma, Malacca, Siam, Ceylon, Malabar, 
and Bengal in his wi ings. He then made 
his way back by way of Gos, Ormuz, Bussorah, 
Urfah, Bir and Tripolis, and finally saw the 
coast of England after an adventurous journey 
of eight years. 


What the “ Pope’s Line” Means 


At the time of the discovery of the New World 
Pope Nicholas V (1561) had invested the Portu- 
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guese .with all lands discovered during their 
Voyages to the south and east. Some time 
later Pope Alexander VI (1514) decided that 
territory to the west of a line drawn 300 
west of the Azores should belong to 

on the east to Portugal. The 
is usually referred to as the Pope’s Line. 
England’s queen and ber sailors frankly refused 
to abide by the decision, To one master 
mariner in particular, a certain Francis Drako 
(961-68), the decision was anathema. His 
creed was “To seek God’s enemies and her 
Majesty’s where they may be found”; and he 
lived and died for it. He it was who, having 
plundered Nombre de Dios, “the Treasure- 
house of the World,” was the first Englishman 
to gaze on the Pacific. 


Frobisher Enters Frobisher Bay 
After lying dormant for so long, practical 
interest in the discovery of a North-West Pas- 
sage to the east (1614) was aroused by Martin 
Frobisher (1588), who made no fewer than three 
attempts to solve the mystery, and went 
farther north in his search than any of his 
rian It ia scarcely oredible that on 
is first voyage, made in 1576, he set out from 
ot with two Mare twenty five free 
an ordinary sma! to-da; 
—and a e of ten tons. The Tast-men. 
tioned foundered off Cape Farewell, Greenland, 
and one of the larger ships either deserted or 
lost sight of Frobisher and returned home. 
ct ith, which they juaged to bo the land 
tt heith, wl tl ju to the lan 
Sf Labrador,” and. ‘Siiered Frobisher Bay, 
which he believed to be a strait. Deciding that 
the land on the right was Asia, he returned 
to England after an absence of only four 
months, taking with him s lump of “ mynerall” 
which he believed to be gold. Actually it was 
not the precious metal at all, although thero 
were those who said that it was when the stuff 
was examined in London. The pe of the 
VOY , from a popular point view, wire 
desigedly encouraging, and for his second 
voyage, undertaken in 1577, Frobisher had 
three vessels, including one provided by Queen 
Elizabeth (1816), who was never Pecewerd na 
lending her suj to a venture i 
thought it Tikely tbat she would reap a finan- 
cial advantage. Once again Frobisher Bay was 
entered, though more prospecting than ex- 
ploration was done, and some 200 tous of ore 
were loaded, despiio hostile Eskimo. When 
Frobisher returned to England, so great was 
the enthusiasm that it was deemed necessary 
to put the cargo in safe custody, and not all 
in the same place, so part was stored in Bristol 
Castle and the remainder in the Tower of 
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London, where it was guarded with the care 
now bestowed on the Crown jewels Appar- 
ently both gold and silver were discovered, 
though the samples do not appear to have 
been particularly rich in quahty 


Greenland becomes West England 


However, the results were deemed sufficiently 
good to warrant a third and larger expedition 
to search for the elusive North West Passage 
and the cqually elusive metal No fewer than 
fiftcon vessels sailed m 1578 On Janding mm the 
south of Greenland the opportunity was taken 
to rechrisicn 1t West England A barque was 
wrecktd, and the flcct was forced to cnter a 
Intherto unknown strait, to be afterwards ex- 
plored by Hudson and named after him, but 
cvcntually managed to xeach Frobisher Bay, 
on the shores of which, christened by Queen 
Elizabeth Mcta Incognita—the Unknown Goal 
an unsuccesstul attempt was made to found 
asettlement The fleet returned with a further 
cargo ot ore, which proved to be even m- 
ferior to that which was brought back by 
the second expedition Frobisher took no 
further part m oxploration, bot he served 
valiantly on active service, and took m 
the gicat victory over the Armada (967) 


First Enghsh Circumnavigation of the World 

Drake had also been busy Sailing from 
Plymouth m the last. month of 1577, was 
lost to sight until November 1580, when he 
retuned to the honxland having completed 
the first English eircumnay gation of the globe 
The second Englishman to follow Drake's lead 
was Thomas Cavendish, who circled the world 
in 1550-85 


Work of Davis and Baffin 

Undeterred by the failures of Frobisher, John 
Days or Davys (1531), the friend of the Gilberts 
and Rale:gh, put to sea in 1585 to find the North- 
West Passage that was destined for so long to 
be a will-o’ the wisp to its would-be discoverers 
He reached Baffin Land, and entered Cumber- 
land Sound — He felt ronvinced that the latter 
would lead him to China, but as he did not 
know “the length of the strait and dangers 
thereof,” he decided to return to England and 
renew his search the followmg year His ex- 
pedition of 1586 accomphshed very httle owing 
to 1ce and intense cold, but m the following 
May he 1eturned with renewed zest to the chase, 
only to be thwarted by “fnsking gales” and 
other difhculties However, he had blazed a 
trail for other explorer. by mappmg the coast 
of South Greenland, Labrador, and south-east 
Baffin Land In later years (1601-3) Davis 
became the first pilot on the mstial voyage 
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undertaken by the East India Company, the 
great trading concern that developed to an 
empire Baffin Bay itself was explored m 
1616 by Wiliam Baffin, who also discovered 
Smuth’s Sound, Lancaster Sound, and a number 
of other mlets and promontones For over 
two centuries and a quarter his record of 
“ farthest north ” (77° 45’) remamed unbeaten 


England's First Settlement in America 
In 1584 Sir Walter Raleigh (1218-20) ob- 
tamed a charter authorizing him to discover 
and occupy any Jands in the New World not 
m the possession of a Christan nation (1216), 
and in the following year England’s first settle- 
ment in America was made in Virginia, although 
it did not prove permanent Bartholomew 
Gosnold, who had been in Raleigh’s service, and 
was the discoverer of Cape Cod and Buzzard’s 
Bay m 1602, took part in the founding of the 
settlement of Jamestown five years later 
John Smith (1580-1631), who afterwaids be- 
came head of the colony, sailed nearly 3,000 
mules caplormg the coast and bay of Chesa- 
ke Raleigh himself, seeking for elusve E} 

lo, navigated the Ormoco River 


First English Ambassador in India 


Soon after the East India Company (se 
above) had established its first factory m Surat, 
Sir Thomas Roe (71581-1644) was sent to the 
Cont of the Great Mogul as the first Enghsh 
ambassador He did more than to seek 
and obtam permesion from Jehangir for the 
establishment of additional trading stations, 
and to smooth away difficulties, for he spent 
considerable time and money 1n personal travel, 
and added much to the knowledge of the 
geography of India 
First Enghsh Settler in Japan 

At the openmg of the seventeenth century 
a law was promulgated that foreigners might 
livo in any part of Japan, provided they did 
not try to obtain converts to their dividual 
Teligious beliefs The first Englshmen to 
reach that country were members of a sick 
crew, of whom Wilham Adams was the most 
notable figure The latter accidentally made 
Bungo mm 1600, thirteen years before Captain 
John Saris arrived with the firet cargo of 
Enghsh goods Although Adams, who after- 
wards entered the service of the East India 
Company, died m 1620, a yearly festival 1s stall 
held m his honour 


Henry Hudson and the Pilgnm Fathers 
The expeditions of Hi Hudson (983) on 
1607, 1609 and 1610 still the issue of a 
possible North-West Passage undecided, though 
ere further information ts given 
1616 





Explorauon of Austraha 


he thoroughly explored the Bay named after 
lum The same intrepid navigator also failed 
1m 1608 to find the North East Passage The 
Pugnm Fathers, who left Plymouth m the 
Mayflower mn 1620, also explored the coast of 
their new home to some eatent before they 
finally determmed to settle at the place withm 
the tip of Cape Cod already named after the 
old home port, and which one of the storm 
tossed immngrants referred to as full of woods 
and thickets ” 


THE EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA 


After an adventurous career of sacking, 
plunderng, and burnmg as a buccaneer, 
Wuham Dampier (1531) was given a command 
in the Bntish Navy m 1699 for the purpose 
of exploring the coasts of Austraha and New 
Gumea He had already visited the great 
island contment in 1687-88 1n the first English 
ship to reach that part of the world, but on his 
second expedition he found the land so in 
hospitable that he soon left it, and, discover- 
ing New Britain, concentrated his energies on 
surveying some of tho coast of the largest 
terntory of the Bismarck Archipela; iP, 
much of which still remams undeveloped 

the course of his wanderings Dampier 
sailed round the world no fewer than four times 


Buccaneers and Geographical Knowledge 

Another buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan (1559), 
must not be omitted, for his attach on Panama 
im 1670 reopened, to quote Professor C R 
Beazley, “ the Enghsh way to the great Southern 
Sea, where the buccaneers laid afresh a founda 
tion for much of our geographical knowledge 
of the Pacific, though Anson and later travellers 
often complain of the looseness or falsity of 
their statements ” 


Annexation of the Falkland Istands 

The circumnavigation of the globe by Anson 
(1546) 1m 1740-44, although not undertaken 
prumariy for scientific purposes but to harm 
the Spamiards, sccomplished much that was 
useful, and by the publication of the chaplam’s 
record shed # flood of ght on the world’s dark 
corners—Patagonia and other parts of South 
America—and blazed abroad one of the most 
herore stories m British sea history The book 
1s still widely read John Byron (1723-86), 
who had served with Anson, went on a voyage 
of discovery m the South Seas m 1764-66, 
but only discovered a number of islands of 
the Low Archipelago group and annexed 
the Falkland Islands His heutenant, Philp 
Carteret, was vastly more successful, for he 
discovered Pitcairn Island m 1767, afterwards 
to be mbabited by the mutmeera of the Bounty, 
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Osnaburg, New Ireland, and vanous other 
new lands, mmcludmg the Sandwich, Queen 
Charlotte, and Admiralty islands 


Cook Hoists the Butsh Flag in Austraha 


Captam James Cool (849), who started life 
as a drapers assistant, and surveyed a greatei 
stretch of coast than any other navigator, st 
off m 1768 for Tahiti, haymg on board the 
Endeavour a band of scientists intent on ob 
sersimg the transit of Venus This succtssfully 
accomplhishcd, many of the neighbouring islands 
weie visited, and New Zcaland, hitnerto be 
luved to be part ot the mamland of Austraha, 
‘Was circumnayigated In 1770 Cook anchored 
m Botany Bay, New Holland (Australia), and 
hoisted the British flag On his second voyage 
he found further units of the Society Islands 
and also discovered New Caledonia Durmng 
lus third cruise to the South Seas he discovered 
the Cook s, Sandwich and various other 1s] nds, 
and, sailmg beyond Bening btrait, sought the 
North West Passage Owing to ice he could 
get no farther although he sightcd the two 
contincnts of Asia and Amcrica within twenty- 
four hours 


Work of Bass and Fhnders 


For a considcrable time the greater part of 
Australia was a land of trachlcss, ako 
wastes With splendid fortitude George Bass, 
a naval surgeon, and Captam Matthew Fhnders 
surveyed part of the coast In a small boat, 
appropriately called Tom Ivumb, and with a 
solitary crew of one boy, they explored George’s 
River and Port Hacking River, and lator 
charted Bass Strait, between Tasmania and 
Australia, and also Finders Island In 1801 
Fhnders circumnavigated thc continent and 
charied the Gulf of Carpentaria 


Penetrating to Australia’s Heart 


In 1813 three colomsts named Blaxland, 
Lawson and Wentworth went on an eaploring 
expedition, which Jed to the settlement of 
Bathurst , a few ycars later Lacutcnant Oaley, 
RN, reached the stte of Wellington, and m 
1821 Captain King explored part of Western 
Austraha Other mvestigators followed, nclud 
ing Captain Charles Sturt, who discovered the 
nvers Darling and Murray and penetrated to 
the centre of the contment In 1840 Eyre 
made his way from Spencer Gulf to King George 
Sound by following the coast, and also explored. 

of the mterior of what 1s now South Austra- 
ha (1278) Leichardt, before meeting his death 
am an attempt to cross from east to west, covered. 
3,000 miles in fifteen months mn Queensland, 
then part of New South Wales John McDouail 
Stuart sought to traverse Austraba from south 
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to north, and on his third attempt (1861-62) 
succeeded. Burke and Wills also crossed the 
continent, but both died of starvation on the 
return journey (1278). 


THE EXPLORATION OF CANADA 

Although Jacques Cartier (846), Sieur de 
Monts (848), and Samuel de Champlain (345) 
first blazed the trail of civilization in Canada, 
the hardy men of the fur-trading companies 
had much to do with the opening-up of North 
America. In 1789 Alexander Mackenzic (1555) 
made an expedition down the great river which 
now bears his name, and in 1792 the same 
Scotsman was the first white man to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, already sighted in 1743 by 
Ls Vérendrye. Simon Fraser discovered the 
Fraser River in 1806, and David Thompson 
spent four and a half years surveying the 
Columbia, River. The development the 
North-West was largely due to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in the building of which Lord 
Strathcona (185), who started life as a clerk 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
played a leading part. 

THE OPENING-UP OF AFRICA 


For a time Africa, in very truth the Dark 
Continent, was the cynosure of travellers who 
sought to open to civilization the vast 5] 
of the unknown world. In this work James 
Bruce (93), ambitious in his early days at 
Harrow for nothing more hazardous than a 
cure of souls, was the British pioneer. The 
first of his many wanderings was a tour through 
Barbary. It waa for the purpose of securing 
drawings of Roman ruins, the long neglected 
evidence of a mighty power that once dominated 
northern Africa. This was not accomplished 
without considerable danger that only served 
to whet his appetite for travel farther afield. 
Bruce went on to Syria, still sketching archa- 
ological remains, from thence to Egypt and 
Abyssinia. He discovered in 1770 the source 
af the Blue Nile, or rather rediscovered it, for 
# Jesuit named Pedro Prez had come across it 
in 1615, and in 1772 reached Sennaar, the capita] 
of Nubia. With @ strange irony not unknown 
in history, Bruce met his death, after wandering 
in beast-infested jungles and across trackless 
wastes, by falling down the stairs of his peaceful 
home in Scotland. 


Mungo Park and the Source of the Niger 
Prompted by that great enc of 
scientific research, Sir Joseph Banks (1518), who 
had accompanied Cook on his first voyage to 
the South Seas, Mungo Park (1858) set out in 
1795 to discover the source of the river Niger. 
Although he went through almost incredible 


hardships, Park’s efforts were not rewarded by 
success, and the pioneer returned to England. 
In 1805 he again left the homeland with the 
same object in view. But he never reached the 
haven of his desire, for having followed the 
trail of the Niger for nearly 1,000 miles, he 
and his band were attacked at Busea, and in 
endeavouring to escape by jumping into the 
river the explorer was drowned. 
The Landers and Clapperton 

Success, however, attended the efforts of 
Richard Lander (1804-34) and his brother John 
(1807-39), sons of s Truro innkeeper, who in 
1830 came across the outlet of the river in tho 
Bight of Biefra. Previous to this the former 
bad journeyed with Commander Hugh Clapper- 
ton (1788-1827) from Badagry, in the Bight 
of Benin, to Chungary, near Sakota. 


The Pygmy Tribes of Central Africa 
In a series of amazing journeys (map 2866) 
David Livingstone (261) discovered Lake 
Ngami and the river Zouga in 1849, the Victoria 
Falls in 1855 (285), and Lake Shirwa and Lake 
Nyasa in 1859. Other notable investigators 
had also been busy, including Richard Burton 
{177), John Hanning Speke (1017, 181-88), 
Sir Samuel Baker (613) and Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley (681, 268), ‘who found Livingstone in 
1871 after years passed. without au. 
thentio news of him (688-85), relieved Emin 
Pasha (688), and traced the whole length of 
the river Congo, making a complete circuit 
of the equatorial belt of Africa (688). Paul 
du Chaillu (1526), a Frenchman, came across 
pygmy tribes in 1865, as did Georg Schwein- 
(1836-1925), = German botanist and 
archwologist, who in a three years’ journey 
(1868-71) discovered similar folk, thus con- 
founding those who believed that the stories 
of their existence were of no greater oredenco 
than fsiry lore. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE POLES 


Mention has been made above of the many 
attempts to find a North-West and a North- 
East Passage, and a number of references will 
be found in the accompanying Table to various 
expeditions sent to the Polar regions, some- 
times for specifically scientific purposes and not 
Primarily for discovery. The list of names 
connected with the Arctic and Antarctic is long 
and honourable. If it does not include many 
who made such spectacular triumphs as did 
Robert Edwin Peary (1585), the discoverer of 
the North Pole in 1909, and Roald Amundsen 
(1101, 15), who reached the South Pole in 1911, 
none can be regarded as least in a glorious 
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Notable Years and Events in the History of 
Exploration 
Nationality is indicated a follows :—Brit., British ; Fr., French ; It., Italian ; Rus.. Russan; Am., Amerwan, 


Sp., Spansh ; Port., 

800 ?_Hanno, Carthaginian, discovers Siorra Leone, 
West Afnoa, 

4041-4477 Herodotus (4841-491 Bo), Gk, 


yante the lands of the Sea, Asia Minor, 
Babylon, Tyre, Palestine and Egypt. 

Gk, voyages from Massa (Mar- 

seilles) to England, Scotland, and probably 
Norway. and explores Baltic coast. 
Alexandr the Grost (355-323 x.0.), Gk., reaches 
the then farthest-known Inmta of Northern Asia. 
‘Nearchus, Gk., sails from the Indus to the Tigns 
at the command of Alexander the Great. 


326, 


A.D. 
79. Hippalus voyages from the Red Sea to India. 
870. Ottar (Ohthere), Nor., discovers the White Sea. 
9851 Enk the Red, Nor., discovers Greenland and 
lores the west coast, 
1000? Leif Encsson, Nor., discovers North America, 
1160-73, Benjamin of ‘Tadels, Sp, vinta Inds. 
1270. Lancelot Malocello, It., overs the Canary 
Islands, off the north west coast of Afncs. 
Fnar Odono of Pordenone (1286 1-1331), 
Th starts on s journey to India, the Malay 
Arclupelago, Chins and Tibet. 
1925-53, Ibn Batata (1304-77), Arab traveller, vints 
Syma, Medma, Meoca, Perms, Aden, Mombasa, 
Ormuz, Arama, Cahcut, Ceylon, China and 
Central Africa. 
Joéo Fernandez, Port., explores the Sahara 
from the Rio d’Ouro, 
Cadamosto, Alvise (1432-77), It., cecovers the 
Cape Verde Islands, m the Atlantic, 
Pedro de Cintra, Port., rediscovers Sierra 
Leone, West Africa. 
Fernando Po, Port., discovers the island of 
that name in the Bight of Bisfra, Weat Afnca. 
Diogo C&io (f. 1480-86), Port., discovers the 
mouth of the Congo, equatorial Afnca. 
Bartholomew Diaz (d. 1600), Port., rounds the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Pero de Covilhio (fl, 1487-1525), Port., travels 
an Abyssinia, 
Christopher Columbus 
reaches the New World. 
John Cabot (1448 1-98), naturahzed Venetian 
im the service of Henry VII of England, re- 
discovers Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
Fionda, 1525. 
‘Vasco da Gama (1460 -1524), Port., discovers 
the sea route to India wia the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1539. 
Vasco de Gama (1460 t-1524), Port., reaches 
Calout, on the west coast of India, 1589. 
Pedro Alvares Cabral (14607-1526), Port., 
traces the coast of Brazil. 
‘Vicente Yaiiex Pmzon (1460 ?-1524 2), abr 
eachea the mouth of the Amazon, 
America. 
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1445, 
1456. 
1462, 
1471, 
1484. 
1486, 
1490. 
1482. 
1497. 


(14461-1506), It, 


1497. 


1498, 
1500, 
1500. 





where further infe 


i Gk, Gresk ; Nor, Noruegan. 
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1512? Jusn Ponce de Leon (1460-1521), Sp., 
makes first exploration of the coast of Flonda. 
Vasco Nufiex de Balboa (1476 ?-1517), Sp., 
leads tho first European company to the Pacific, 
1518. 

Juan Diaz de Sohs (14502-1616), Sp., ds 
covers the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, South 


America, 

Ferdmand Magellan (1470 1-1521), Port, cua- 

covers the Strait of Magellan and reaches the 

Pacific Ocean, 1485; after ius death Sebastian 

del Cano (1460 °-1526), Sp., carned on the 

expedition, crossed the Indian Ocean, doubled 

the Cape of Good Hope, and completed the 

fiat ciroumnavigation of the globe (1522), 

1 

1526-30. Sebastian Cabot (1474-1557), Anglo-Vene- 

taan, explores the nvers La Plata, Parana and 

Paraguay, South America, 1525. 

John Rut, Brit , attempts to find a North-West 

Passage to China, 

Marshall Islands, in the North Pacific Ocean, 

discovered. 

Jacques Cartier (1494-1557), Fr., discovers the 

island of Anticosti, in the St. Lawience, and 

reaches Hochelaga (Montreal), 1526. 

Francisco de Orellana (1500 1-50), Sp, du- 

covers the course of the Amazon, South Amenca, 

1562. 

15421? Discovery of Japan by the Portuguese. 

1653. Richard Chancellor (d. 1556), Bnt., Tesches 
Archangel, an the White Sea, and makes his 
way overland to Moscow, 1527. 

1568. Anthony Jenlunson (d, 1611), Bnt , starts first 

Enghsh trade with Central Asta v1e the Caspian 


1513. 
1516. 


1820. 


1627. 
1535. 
1535. 


1541. 


Sea, 
1667. Solomon Islands, m the Pacific Ocean, dis- 
covered. 


1576. Martin Frobisher (1535 1-94), first Englishman 
to attempt the North-West Passage, discovers 
Frobisher Bay, m Arctic America, 1539. 

1677-80. Sir Francis Drake (1539 7-06), first Engheh- 

nan to see the Pacific and to sail round the 

world, 961. 

Thomas Stephens (1549-1619), reaches India: 

the first Enghshman to do 60. 

Ralph Fitch (15507-1611), John Newberry, 

‘Wilham Leades, and James Story, Bnit., go to 

Intha by the overland route. 

. John Davis (or Davys) (1550 ?~1605), Bnt., 

duacovers Davis Strait, between Greenland ant 

Baffin Island, 1531. 

Willem Barents (d. 1597), Dutch, rounds Nova 

Zembla, in the Arctic Ocean, discovers Spitz- 

bergen; Barents Ses, between these places, 18 

ed after hum. 


‘Samuel de Champlain (1667-1635), Fr., sas 
up the St, Lawrence, North Amenoa, 845, 


ation is given 
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1606. Luis de Torres, Sp , nails through Torres Strait, 
betwcen Cape York Penmsula, Australa, and 
the land of New Gumea 

Pedro Fernandez Quiros, Port , discovers the 
New Hebrides, in the Pacrhe 

Henry Hudson (d 1611), Bnt, 
Hudson Bay, North America, 933. 

Duk Hartog Dutch, on the coast of Australia. 

Wilham Baffin (1544-1622), Brit, discovers: 
Bafiin’s Bay, dyidmg Grecnland from the 
castern shores of Neth Amerwa, 1518. 

daspar Bocatto, Port , makes hiy way from the 

Contral Zambc 71 to the east coast of Milindam, 
on the Indian Occan 

dacob Lamaie, Dutch, and Willem Schouten, 
Dutch, discover Cape Horn, the most southerly 
point of houth America 
1620-21 Richard Jobson (# 1620-23), Brit , ascends 
the river Gambia, 1n West Afnca,as tor as Tends, 

‘Abc Jans/oon’ Tasman (1603 9-59), Dutch, 
drovers Tasmama and New Zealand, 1579. 

Tasman (see abote) discovers the Fnendly 
(Tonga) Islands, houth Pacific, 1579. 

‘Tasman (see above) oxplores part of the coast 
of Australia, 1579, 

Pare Espnt, Sicur de Radisson, Fr, and the 
Num de Groseillers (1621-649), Fr, reach 
the praincs of the Far West of North America, 
1678-82 Rene Robert Cavcher, Sicur de La Salle 
(1643 57), Fr, descends the Mississrpp to the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1551. 

Wiham Dampicr (1652-1715) mahes tho firat. 
English exploration of the Australian coast. 
which be had visited m 1658, 1531. 

1722, Jmob Roggewein, Dutch, discovers Eastor 

Island, in the Pacshe. 
1740-41. Vitus Bering (1680-1741), Dane, explores 
the Aleutaan Islands, Alaska, 1520. 
1741, Vitus Boring (see abore) chsoverae Bermg 
Strait, connecting the North Panfic with the 

Arctw Ocean, 1520, 

Christophe Middleton (d, 1770). Bnt., discos ers 
Wager River and Repulse Bay, North Ameria. 

Samuel W all» (1728-95), But, discovers Tahiti 
and other Pacifie islands. 

Plulp Carteret (d. 1796), But, discovers 
Charlotte, Gloucester, Pricairn and other 
Pacific islands 

‘Lous Antoime de Bougaini ille (1729-1811), Fr., 
discov era Samoa, in the Pacific. 

James Cook (1728-79), Brit , makes first voyage 
round New Zealand and discovers the Sonety 
Islands and Oheteroa, in the South Pacific, 849, 
770-72 James Brace (1730-94), Brit,, journeys 

m Egypt and Abysuma, and chscovers the 
source of the Blue Nile, the cluef tnbutary 

ot the Nik, 97. 

Liakhoff, Rus, discovers the New Sibens 
Islands, off the north coast of Sibena, 

1772-5, James Cook (1728-79), Brit., makes the first 
circumnayigation of the globe esstwards, 848. 

James Cook (see above) crosses the Antarctio 
Circle, a 
1774, James Cook (see abore) discovers the Sandwich 

Islands (Hawan) group, m the Pecific, 849. 
1778. James Cook (see above) discovers Inaru:, 849. 
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1789, Alexander Mackenne (1755-1820), Brit., die- 

covers the mouth of the Mackenzie Raver, North 

America. 

‘Wilkam George Browne (1768-1813), Bnt., 

crosses the Libyan Desert, part of the Sahara, 

from Asrut to Darfur. 

Mungo Park (1771-1806), Brit. dotermmes 

the course of the River Niger, 1856. 

Matthew Fhnders(1774-1814),Bnt., and George 

Bass (d. 1812), Bnt., prove Tasmania to be 

an island, 1538. 

1818-24. Rene Cailhe (1798-1838), Fr, explores 
‘Senegambia snd reaches Timbuktu, French 


1793. 


1796. 
2798, 


Sudan. 
1818-27. John Frankhn (1786-1847), Bnt, surveys 
much of the Arctic American coast lne, 597. 
1818 John Ross (1777-1856), Bmt, rediscovers 
Baftm's Bay, 1570. 
1819-20 Wilham Edward Parry (1790-1855), Brit., 
navigates Barrow Strait, Arotio North Amenca, 
1564, 
‘Wilkam Edward Parry (see above) attempts to 
sledge to the North Pole and reaches latitude 
81° 31’, 1564, 
Edward John Eyre (1815-1901), Brit., discos ers 
Lake Torrens, 1270. 
Edvard John Eyre (see above) proves the 
possiility of an overland route between South 
and Western Australe, 1272, 
Joseph Rene Bellot (1826-53), Fr., discovers 
Bellot Strait, in the Arctic. 
John Rae (1813-93), Brit , proves King Wilham 
Land, in Arctio North America, to be an island, 


1565 
1860-61. 


1827. 


1839, 
1841, 


1852. 
1854. 


9. 

Robert O'Har1 Burke (1820-61), Brit., and 
Wilham John Wills (1834-61), Brit, cross 
Australia from south to north, the first white 
men to do so, 1275. 

1870. James Frederic Elton (1840-77), Bnit., explores 
the Limpopo, East Afnca. 

1872-75. George Strong Nares (1831-1915), Brit , com- 

mands Challenger Arctic Eapedition, 1560. 

Juhus Payer (b, 1842), Austrian, names and 

partly explores Franz Josef Land, in the Aretic 

Ocean, 

Ernest Giles (1830-97), Brit., explores from 

Fowle:'s Bay to Perth, Austraha, 1541. 

Joseph Thomson (1858-94), Bnit., discovers 

Lake Baringo and Mount Elgon, East Africa. 

Fridjof Nansen (b. 1861), Nor., accomplishes 

the first crossmg of Greenland, 1560, 

Salomon August Andrée (1854-97 ?), Swedish, 

attempts to reach the North Pole by balloon, 

1515. 

Robert Falcon Scott (1868-1912), Brit., dis- 

covers King Edward VII Land and Mt. Mark- 

ham, Antarctica, 9. 

1908-10, Jean Baptiste Charcot (b, 1867), Fr., maps 
Graham Land, etc., Antarctica, 1527. 

1909. Robert Edwin Peary (1856-1920), Am., reaches 
the North Pole, 1565. 

1911. Roald Amundsen (b. 1872), Nor., reaches the 
South Pole, 1 15. 

1925. TcaME Autti (os ahs) dans tage, 
cessful attempt to reach the North Pole by 
seroplane. 
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Picture Aids to the Study of the History of 
Exploration 
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Books for the Student 
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SIXTY CENTURIES OF TRADING 


Commerce as a Factor in Shaping the Destiny of Nations 


FEv factors have been so potent im shaping 
the destmy of nations as commerce 
The desure of peoples to extend their sphere of 
trade has evcr been the primary mfluence that 
Jed them not only to penctrate peacefully into 
untrodden lands, where unsuspected dangers 
awaited them, but also to take up arms agamst 
ther fellow men Inter-imbal and imter- 
national conflicts can almost mvanably be 
traced to this desire for trade expansion 

Danger and discomfort have proved to be 
mecntives With the object of discovering new 
avenues for the prosecution of trade, or to 
obtain furs, mmerals, timber, and other pro- 
ducts necessary to the life of the world, men 
have ventured fearlewly mto the heart of the 
frozen north, into the burning lands of the tropics 
and onto the tracklees forest regions (1606) 

It 18 ampossible to say exactly when trade 
began, that 1s, when the earliest exchange of 
articles between men occurred We know, 
however, that trade has been going on in the 
world for upwards of sixty centunes, for there 
is evidence that the Assyrians, the Babylon- 
1ans, and the Egyptians were freely resorting to 
the exchange of commodaties some 4,000 years 
before the Chnstian era 

To day, when we desire to become possessed 
of certain goods, we regard the transaction in 
terms of comage, and m making the purchase 
we hand to the tradesman the sum at which he 
has priced his wares The purchase conatitutes 
an act of tradmg But how, before the intro- 
duction of metal coms or paper currency did 
men pav for the commodities they required * 


BUYING AND SELLING BY BARTER 

The most primitive form of tradmg was 
barter Ever smce the inhabited world began, 
certain things have been possessed by one person 
that have buen needed by another In order to 
secure what was the property of another it was 
necessary to make an eachange the equivalent 
in value to the article desired That was the 
peaceable manner of stukmg a bargain The 
first man, therefore, who gave one article nm 
exchange for another was the pioneer trader— 
the first merchant 

This manner of bargaining, satisfactory 
though 1t may then have been, was crude and 
inconsensent Before a desirable eachange 


could be effected, the owner of the sequied 
ity had first to be discovered and then 


commodt 

fhe Making of Becept in exchange any of such articles 

Sees canter ponemal Thee, mercer, 
ia vs be to ing 

The Fal Weet Goat” 11. course of time and with the 
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development of civihzation, to the establah- 
ment of a common means of measuring wealth, 
and what 1s known as money came to be more 


or less generally used 


Beads and Dates as Money 


To-day we are apt to thmk of money only 
as metal pieces or paper notes, but a glance at 
the derivation of the Latin word for “ money ” 
shows a very different state of thmgs The 
Toot of the word pecunsa 1s pecus, which means 
syed of cattle,” and st was with cattle that 

early Romans and contem; les 
measured ther wealth Long Pefowe enecals 
were utihzed for money, beads, shells, rice, 
ivory, dates, and an endless variety of other 
products were brought mto requsition In 
fact, some of these, especially shells, are even 
now 1m certain parts of the world accepted by 
the natives in payment for ther wares This 
manner of exchange 1s mentioned by Homer 
im the /had, and 1s thus translated by Pope. 

Tor Diomed’s brass arms of mean device, 

For which nme oxen paid » vulgar price, 

Te gave his own of gold divinely wrought: 
‘An hundred beeves the shining purchase bought 


‘When Coins were of Iron 


With greater enlightenment came the need 
for a simpler and more convenient means 
of eachange, and mctal began to take the place 
of the shells and other articles that were em- 
ployed Ongmally iron was made use of— 
the ancient Spartans had iron couns—but on 
account of its bulk m relation to its value it 
was superseded by gold and silver 

Money has played an important part in the 
development of trade, but money alone could 
not have effected the enormous development 
that has been made since the earkest trader 
struck hws first bargain Trade would have 
remamed but a series of domestic or mter-tmbal 
transactions—international commerce could not 
have aren, had money been the sole influence in 
its development 

‘Trade-routes, both overland and sea, improved 
methods of menufacture, the apphcation of 
steam to industry and to transport facilities, 
electricity, the overland and under-sea tele- 
graph, the telephone—these are some of the 
powerful and influences that have 
affected the of trade And of these 
oe trade-routes were perhaps the most potent 


‘or 
Commerc! transactzons were taking place 
im the days of early man all over the world in 
the primitive form of domestic mterchange of 
ere further taformation ts given 
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The “Goddess of Silkworms” 


wares, but trade in the true sense of the term 
began in the Eadt. Gradually it filtered 

to the West, but without trade-routea it 
never have made its way into Europe. 


The Chinese as Pioneers 

The Chinese were probably the earliest 
to embark on a more or less ized echeme 
of trading. Records exist of Chinese craftsmen 
dyeing fabrics, making wooden wares, fashioning 
pottery, and shaping metal ornaments as early 
as the 27th century 8.c. Towards the end of 
that century the wife of the Emperor Hwangti 
established the industry of silk culture and was 
given a place among the Chinese deities as the 
“ goddess of silkworms.”” 

The silk industry, jealously guarded by the 
Chinese—it was 3,000 years before its secret 
was discovered by the Japanese—attained amaz- 
ing proportions, and soon beautiful silken fabrics 
were being made in many parts of the Chinese 
dominions. But it was many years before silken 
goods were allowed to pass into foreign countries, 
although other producta were being transported 
by the rough and dangerous overland routes 
into India and Persia. 


China’s Early Commercial Travellers 

It can only be conjectured how the very 
earliest Chinese traders found their way into 
neighbouring lands, for no records earlier than 
the 15th century B.c. have come down to us. 
At that period, we are told, Chinese merchanta 
‘were ‘malin periodical journeys to Khotan, 
in Eastern ‘Turkestan, probably following the 
course of the Di-chu, a headstream the 
Yangtze-kiang, after crossing the Yun-ling 
mountains, and then making their way through 
one of the rugged passes of the Alten Tagh, 
a northern bulwark of the Kuen-lun system. 


Overland Routes of Long Ago 

A few centuries later we find them developing 
commercial relations with northern India, 
taking their goods laboriously from Sze-chwan 
to Patna, on the river Ganges. They traversed 
the mountain fastnesses of Tibet, and followed 
the Brahmaputra for some 400 miles, leaving it 
where it bends to the south. Their path con- 
tinned to be a westerly one, and once they struck 
the Ganges, the principal watercourse of India, 
their journey’s end was almost in sight. 

Other routes were gradually opened up, 
and in the 3rd century 3.c. the Chinese trader 
appeared in Burma, his journey thither being 
beset by far fewer difficulties than those to 
other regions into which he had penetrated 
earlier. These were some of the very earliest 
Jand routes for trade from one country to another 
of whick ‘here is evidence. 
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The East Penetrates the West 

As trading increased an outlet for the inter- 
change of goods was sought in more distant 
countries, and eventually the East connected 
with the West. The merchants of the East 
found various entrances into Europe, the 
northernmost being across the Ural mountains 
into Russia, To sccomplish this the pack- 
camels and caravans were compelled to make 
their way across hundreds of miles of inhos- 

itable steppe—a vast unforested plain— 

fore obtaining egress through the passes 
of the natural dividing-line between Asia and 
Europe. 

Coming from India, they passed along the 
southern base of the Hindu Kush, a western 
prolongation of the lofty Himalayas, and skirted 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea to the 
north-west of Persia, where one road led south 
to the ancient cities of Babylon and Nineveh, 
and another to the north-west and south-west, 
the former branch terminating at Trebizond, 
on the Pontus Evxinus (the modern Black Sea), 
and the latter at Issus, an ancient Cilician sea- 
port on the north-east shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Branch routes of that which 
served Babylon diverged westward to the 
Phoenician coast and north-westward to Con- 
stantinople, on the Bosporus. From Constan- 
tinople the way led by # natural road to the 
river Danube, via Adrianople, Philippopolis, 
Sofia, Nish, and Belgrade, whence asccesa to 
most other parts of western Europe was com- 
paratively easy. 

These, then, were the main channels by which 
the merchants of the East dispatched their 
wares to the western half of the Old World. 
But even while the earliest overland trade 
routes were being sought, merchandise was being 
carried from port to port by water. 

THE FIRST OVERSEAS TRADERS 

There exist in varying forms indications of 
the industry of the Chinese, of the travels of 
the southern Arabs with the goods they had for 
disposal, and of the riches that were accumulated 
by India, Not, however, until the time when 
that ancient and remarkable people, the Phos- 
nicians (1606), migrated from their traditional 
home on the Persian Gulf to the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea do we find any con- 
nected and reliable story of a serious effort at 

ized trade. 


In their new surroundings the Phonicians 
developed # curiously un-Semitic love of the 
sea. They were the first, notable navigators, 
the first notable carriers of goods upon the seas. 
From their ports of Tyre and Sidon they 
navigated their vessels to distant lands, on 
whose shores they established settlements, 
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wherever there were facilities for landing their 
cargoes and the likelihood of marketing them. 
They were as skilful in industry and art as they 
were in trading, and they distributed their own 
purple-dyed fabrics, metal and glass work, 
and other products as well as the merchandise 
of other countries. Among their many trading 
posts was Carthage, which eventually became 
the most important of their cities (1607). 

But not only on the waters did this ancient 
Semitic race successfully exploit their trade. 
They journeyed inland with their wares, and 
established trading relations with the adjoining 
territories. At stated seasons Phoenician mer- 
chants would Jeave Tyre with fully laden cara- 
vans for some far-off region, where they hoped, 
even if they did not expect, to effect an exchange 
of products, For upwards of 3,000 years— 
for a far greater length of time than any other 
poople—the Phopnicians maintained their trad- 
ing associations with their neighbours and dis- 
tant races, ever held in the highest esteem and 
earning everywhere a name for integrity in all 
their dealings, 

After withstanding several sieges, including 
one of thirteon years’ duration, Tyre was even- 
tually overcome and destroyed by Alexander 
the Great in 332 ».c. From that time the 
commercial prosperity of the Phoenicians de- 
clined rapidly. In apite of a temporary recovery 
this firs, great nation of merchants never 
regained its former prosperity, and when in the 
‘Ith century a.p. Carthage fell into the hands 
of the Saracens it had ceased to be the world’s 
mart, and other channels of trade had enabled 
ita competitors to outstrip it. 


ROME’S FATAL TRADE POLICY 
The policy of the great empires of antiquit 
toward seats of trade beyond their borders ja 
unsympathetic and short-sighted. When a 
distant trade centre became prosperous it was 
regarded with disfavour and must either be 
brought under the rule of the empire or else 
destroyed. In a aingle year (146 3.¢.) the 
Romans utterly destroyed Carthage and the 
important Greek seaport, Corinth, and in 
86 3.0. they stormed Athens and stripped her 
of her commerce. No less rigorous was their 
treatment of the great inland centre of Syrian 
trade, Palmyra, the Tadmor of the Bible. In 
this splendid city industry was almost entirely 
subordinated to trade. While the artisans 
groaned under an exacting fiscal system, the 
trading community drew enormous profits from 
organizing and conducting rich caravans of 
silks, jewels, perfumes, and other Eastern 
luxuries along the trade route from the Persian 
Gulf through the Syro-Arabian desert. The 
risks from hoatile tribes were formidable, 


The Commerce of Greece 
and the merchant who safely convoyed a caravan 
along this route was often rewarded 
by a public monument. The most important 
streets in Palmyra were lined with pillars, and 
thede were decorated with statues of successful 
traders. For centuries Palmyra was a centre 
of trade intercourse between East and West, 
and its destruction by the Emperor Aurelian 
(1517) in a.p. 272 lett Palestine commercially 
isolated. Such hae oe Roliey that Rome 
persistenth; 5 to this practice may 
perhaps in part be attributed the decline and 
ultimate fall of the Roman empire. 


VENICE AS THE WORLD'S TRADE CENTRE 

After the Pheenicians the next great trading 
power was Venice. It is true that Greece was 
a commercial state, with such important trading 
centres a8 Miletus, Agina, Syracuse, Corinth, 
Rhodes, and Athens, and that she owed her 
wealth almost wholly to trade. But the crown- 
ing glories of Greece were her literature and her 
arts, Energetic and resourceful though the 
Greek merchants were, they lacked the starkly 
adventurous and enterprising spirit of the Phoo- 
nicians, with whom to hear the merest rumour 
of treasure lying in a distant land was to set 
forth and win it. To the Phcenicians dangers, 
doubts, and difficulties only increased the zest. 
With the Venetians, as with the Pheeniciana, 
commerce was the most powerful, the all- 
excluding interest. Through trade Venice 
became the capital of a mighty republic and 
eventually mistress of the commerce of the 
known world, 


Venice Wedded to the Sea 

In the 5th century a.p., when the barbarian 
hordes began to enter northern Italy, dwellers 
in the cities along the north-west corner of 
the Adriatic Sea sought shelter from the in- 
vaders among the hardy fisher-folk inhabiting 
the low mud islets off the shore. At first many 
of the refugees would return to the mainland 
when the immediate danger was past, but in 
568, when Alboin, King of the Lombards, 
with his whole tribe and a vast host of other 
barbarians, swept over the great Venetian plain, 
the visitors from the mainland decided to settle 
permanently in the lagoons. Here, in the sea, 
the foundations of Venice were laid. 

The fortunes of this little community of 
fishermen and exiles were, like ita dwellings, 
founded on the sea. Under able government ita 
trade prospered, and when in the year 1000 
the Doge Pietro Orseolo II (died 1009) crushed 
the Dalmatian pirates in their citadel, he not 
only freed Venice from s pressing danger but 
placed her in a position to become mistress of 
the Adriatic. very year down to 1789, on 
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Mistress of the Levant 


Ascension Day, the day on which Oreolo had 
set out upon his expedition, solemn procession 
of boata put out into the Adriatic, and gratitude 
for the victory was celebrated in due religious 
form. In 1277 this ceremony developed into 
the so-called “‘ marriage of the sea,” a rite which 
clearly symbolized the maritime dominion 
of Venice. From his sumptuous state 

the Bucentaur (“ gilded bark ”) of later times 
—the doge fiung a consecrated ring into the 
water, declaring with the words, “‘ We wed thee, 
sea,’ that Venice and the sea, upon which she 
lived and traded and from which she drew her 
power, were indissolubly joined. 


Reaping Profit from the Crusades 
In return for various services to the Eastern 
Empire Venice gained many important trading 
privileges. A special quarter was allotted to 
her in Constantinople, besides warehouses in 
the Syrian ports. Her supremacy in the Adri- 
atio enabled her to reap large profits from the 
first three Crusades, for which she supplied 
both transport and provisions. The merchants 
of the lagoons fitted out a fleet for the Fourth 
Crusade, and when the leaders of that expedition, 
instead of sailing to the Holy Land, were induced 
to turn their arms against Constantinople, 
Venice received o large ehare of the spoils. 
She now commanded the trade route from Asia 
Minor and that between Constantinople and 
Western Europe. She was mistress not only 
of ae Adriatic but also of the ts v 
‘is increasi ity brought Venice 
into collision with ence, a and for nearly a cen- 
tury these two powerful maritime states fought 
for the monopoly of the Levant trade. At 
length, in 1380, the Genoese admiral, Luciano 
Doria, reaolved to starve Venice into surrender, 
but he hed reckoned without the naval genius 
of the aged Vettor Pisani. Instead of blockading 
Venice Doria found that he was himself block- 
aded in Chioggia, and after a siege of many 
months the Genoese fleet was forced to sur- 
render. From this conflict Venice emerged 
undisputed mistress of the Mediterranean. 


The First Public Bank 
In the fifteenth century Venice reached the 
height of her power. She was the exchange 
mart of Europe and the centre of its carrying 
trade. Venetian merchants had Jong been 
visitors at the fairs, and had firmly en- 
trenched themselves in all the important busi- 
ness centres. Finance became a science at the 
Rialto, the famous exchange of Venice, where 
the first public bank was founded and the first 
bills of exchange were negotiated. A regular 
cycle of oversea trade had been set up. Vene- 
tian ships would carry sugar to London, where 
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the cargo was exchanged for wool, which would 
be shipped to Flanders and there exchanged for 
cloth. The Flemish cloth would then be dis- 
tributed st the various ports along the route to 
the Levant, where the ships were again loaded 
with Eastern wares ready for the return journey. 
Every year Venice sent out as many as six trad- 
ing fleets, each consisting of about 500 vessels, 
and, that the rising generation might become 
worthy merchants of Venice, each galleass 
that left the lagoons carried certain young 
noblemen, for whom the voyage provided prac- 
tical experience in navigation and commerce. 


Industries of Venice 

Nor was Venice backward in industries, 
The palaces and mansions of Europe glittered 
with mirrors, drinking cups, and ornamental 
vessels made in the glass works of Murano. 
Even such famous silk-weaving centres as 
Florence and Genoa were outstripped by Venice 
in the production of stuffs of amazing richness 
and variety. Over and above the fabrics that 
she herself produced, Venice imported immense 
quantities of costly textiles trom the East, 
not only for export westward, but also for her 
own delectation. On gala occasions the lagoons 

ited a scene of extraordinary splendour, 
the houses and bridges and even the boats 
being decked with richly patterned and coloured 
silken fabrics and priceless oriental carpets, 

Already in the early years of the fifteenth 
century a warning note had been heard. On 
his deathbed the Tommaso M 
(1343-1423), after reviewing with pride the 
Progress and secure financial position that Venice 

attained during his tenure of office, ad- 
dreased these words to the senators assembled 
in his chamber : 

If you continue in this way you will multiply more 
and more, and will become masters both of all wealth 
and all Christendom. Everyone will fear you. But 
I beseech you, avoid, as you would fire, serzing what 
belongs to others and engaging in unjust wars, for in 
such wars God will not support princes. 


Doge Mocenigo had spoken truly. To ensure 
her food supply and a free outlet for her mer- 
chandise, Venice had been forced to acquire 
territory on the mainland. This expansion, 
which had been proceeding since the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, aroused the 
jealousy of the other Italian states, involved 
Venice in a serics of costly wars, and ultimately, 
in 1508, resulted in the formation of the League 
of Cambrai for her dismemberment, 


Why Venice Lost her Position 
In another direction Venice had suffered 


severely. The capture of Constantinople by 
the Ottoman Turks in 1453 struck a terrible 
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blow at her Levant trade. But the partial 
orippling of her Eastern trade and the struggles 
arising out of her encroachments on the main- 
land were ag nothing to the shock she was soon 
to receive. The merchant princes of Venice 
had shown little more than a mild interest 
in the exploits of Columbus ; they were eghast 
at the success achieved by Vasco da Gama. 
In the discovery of the New World they bad 
scen little to disturb them. Had they not still 
their Eastern trade, harassed though it might be 
by Turks, Moors, and Algerines? But when 
Vasco da Gama, (1539), after rounding the Cape 
ot Good Hope, reached Calicut and brought 
back a cargo of spices to Lisbon, they knew that 
their doom was sealed. The discovery of the 
Cape route to India deprived Venice of her 
monopoly of oriental trade and was the death- 
blow to Venctian commercial supremacy. 


When Might Was Right 

While commerce had been ing in the 
Mediterranean area, traders had not been 
idlo beyond the Alps The feudal system, 
admirably adapted though it might have been 
to the political and social exigencies of the times, 
was not favourable to trade, but difficulties 
called out qualities essential for successful com- 
merce. At a time when might was right— 
when robber knights held sway on and 
pirates on the sea—commerce sought to regulato 
and protect itself. As the towns of the Empire 
Grew in numbers and strength they were moved 
to unite in detence of common interests, and the 
opposition of the territorial princes to the in- 
ereasing power of tho towns only served to 
accentuate this tendency. In this vigorous 
commercial development the German merchants 
were foremost. 


GERMAN TRADING OUTPOSTS 

Although it is difficult to say exactly when the 
Hanseatic Loague was formed, as early as 1241 
we find the towns of Libeck and Hamburg 
joining hands to safeguard the important high- 
way Perwoan, the North Sea and the Baltic 
against the depredations of robber knighta. 
Bremen, Cologne, Frankfort, Danzig, Kénigs- 
berg, Riga, and other towns followed smt, 
and in its prime this commercial con- 
federation numbered some 70 or 80 towns among 
its members. Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, 
the islands of the Baitio, Hl knew 
these enterprising German merchants, who 
planted trading outposts in most of the countries 
of Europe. In whatever town settled they 
lived in their own quarter ind stout walls, 
and they were generally strong enough to secure 
frecia privileges and were so enabled to anap 

ir fingers at the local laws. 


The Hanseatic League 


The Hanse Merchants in England . 

In England the Hanse merchants bad power- 
fal influence in many of the porta. In London 
they established themselves in the middle of 
the thirteenth century at the Steelyard, 
above London Bridge. Cologne merchants had 
settled in London in the eleventh century, and 
this early colony formed the nucleus of the 
later “counter” (Koméor). Richard Coeur de 
Lion had granted his “beloved burghers of 
Cologne ” important privileges, perhaps in part 
payment of the sum borrowed for his ransom, 
and subsequent English sovereigns continued 
the Germans in their privileges for value 
Teceived. 

Germans Expelled by Queen Elizabeth 

However useful it might be to the sovereigns, 
the citizens of London resented the presence 
of this wealthy and aggressive German colony 
in their midst, whose members obeyed the 
English lawe only so far as these suited their 
own . To Londoners these foreign. 
looking buildings and the massive walls that 
enclosed them were an eyesore and an offence, 
and in times of popular disturbance the Steel- 

was always a favourite object of attack. 

e early trade of London, however, owed much 
to the enterprise of the German merchants, who 
maintained their footing in the city until they 
Wn expelled by Queen Elizabeth (1816) in 


Activities of the Hanseatic League 


from England ; dyed fabrics from south Ger- 
many ; cost) oriental wares from Venice— 
all is a profit for the hard-headed 
German merchants. Gradually the League 
succeeded in gathering into its hands the bulk 
at the lands bordering the Baltic, 

i le 


goods. 
spread pe important, and very few Bei the 
sovereigns of Europe but were acquainted with 
Hanseatic gold, 

Faded Hanseatic Glories 

After centuries of well-nigh unqualified suo- 
eas the League began to decline. As carly as 
1425 it had lost a source of great profit, for in 
that year the herrings left the Baltic and mi- 
grated to the Dutch coast. This loss, however, 
it made good in other directions. But, with a 
conservatism bred of its almost despotic power, 
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the League failed to with the chang- 
np canines of eee te eee res 
north, which had at first been subeervient, 
were gaining in and self-confidence 
and were becoming rivals. Moreover, 
the territorial princes were growing strong 
enough to control their mercantile interesta 
themselves, and geographical discoveries were 
opening up new trade routes. Dissensions 
arose in the council of the League. The mem- 
bers resented the autocratic control of Liibeck. 
The towns grew rebellious, and, one by one, 
baer away ; the outposta were either lost or 

ll in ige. The League lingered on, 
weakened and impoverished. Its last genera] 
assembly was held in 1669. After that date 
little remained of former Hanseatic glories 
save some beautiful buildings in various parts 
of Europe and certain privileges enjoyed by the 


free cities of Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 


Fairs as Centres of Commerce 


In common with the Venetians and other 
enterprising traders, the Hanse merchants 
were diligent in attending fairs, which in early 
times, when communication was difficult and 
travelling dangerous, were valuable centres of 
commerce. At the Russian fair of Nijni- 
Novgorod, indeed, the Germans were not merely 
visitors but permanent residents, and there, 
as in their London “counter,” they provoked 
Tesentment by their independent and aggressive 
attitude, 

In the olden world public gatherings of any 
kind were welcomed as opportunities for trade, 
and many of the fairs originated in religious festi- 
vals, when vast numbers of people met periodic- 
ally at s particular locality. Rulers recognized 
the importance of these gatherings, and often 
relaxed the laws for the time being to in- 
duce traders to visit fairs. In the fourteenth 
century the Emperor Charles IV exempted 
merchants from imperial taxation and from 
civil process during the fsir of Frankfort-on- 
Main. 

Some Famous Faire 

Famous among French fairs were those of 
Beaucaire, Troyes, and Champagne and Brie. 
Besides Bartholomew fair at Smithfield and the 
fairs of Winchester and Westminster, perhaps 
the most typical, and by far the most important 
of English fairs was Stourbridge fair, near 
Cambridge, the earliest known charter for which 
dates from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and which did not come to an end 
until 1855. At this fair English traders were 
jostled by merchants from every part of Europe, 
and side by side with the products of England 
might be seen the eword-blades of Toledo, 
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the silks of Italy and France, oriental wares 
from Venice, fabrics from Flanders, and furs 
and amber from the north. 


The Fair of Nijni-Novgorod 

The greatest of European fairs sad the only 
one which still keeps ita old importance is the 
fair of Nijni-Novgorod. For centuries Nijni- 
Ne , which stands at the junction of the 
Volga and the Oka, has been an im: ¢ mart 
for Siberian caravans, and, despite the Trans- 
Siberian railway, these two mighty rivers remain 
themost advantageous means of communication. 
The fair buildings are permanent, many being 
solid stone structures. A special quarter is de- 
voted to each class of goods. Every summer for 
six weeks on end trade draws to this remote spot 
merchants of every colour and creed. With 
changing conditions of trading most of the 
fairs of Europe have either been discontinued 
or have altered in character, but in eastern 
Russia business methods are much the same 
now as they were in the palmy days of the 
Hanseatic League, and this famous fair still 
holds its ground. 


OPENING THE OCEAN HIGHWAYS 

The discovery of America (765) and of the 
sea route to India entirely altered the trend of 
trade. Whereas commerce had before faced 
eastwards it now faced to the west. The Medi- 
terranean, so long the favoured medium of world 
trade, gare place to the Atlantic, and the waves 
of the Atlantic beat against the coasts of western 
Europe. On the Atlantic seaboard new ports 
sprang into being and old ones took on a new 
imy ce, and these western ports became 
the outlets of fresh trade and also of further 
exploration. 


The New Route to India 

Portugal was the first nation to take advantage 
of the new route to India. Lisbon quickly be- 
came an important commercial centre, and with- 
in fifty years of Vasco da Gama’s discovery 
Portugal had obtained command of the Eastern 
trade. But various causes conspired to put an 
end to this brilliant though short-lived commer- 
cial ascendancy. Portugal’s colonial system 
was fauity and expensive ; her extreme concen- 
tration on the African slave trade resulted in 
the neglect of agriculture and manufactures ; 
her persecution of the Jews led many of that 
race of financiers to employ their talents within 
the borders of her industrious rivai, Holland ; 
and her commercial policy was frankly suicidal. 
She was more intent on securing actual money 
than on a healthy intercbango’of commodities, 
and the cargoes that her own ghips brought from. 
the East were transferred st Lisbou to Dutch, 
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English, or Italian vessels and unloaded” in 
one or other of the ports near the markets of 
central Europe. Thus Portugal acquired money, 
which she squandered, and at the same time 
neglected to sct up productive industries. 


Why Portugal and Spain Declined 

In the use that she made of the opportunities 
to her hand Spain was no wiser than Portugal, 
and she declined almost as rapidly. Command- 
ing the gold and silver mines of Mexico and 
Pera, in her lust for the precious metals she 
allowed her home industries to fall into decay. 
The xpoils of the treasure-house of the New 
World were used by Spain in buying ready-made 
commoditios instead of in fe ing her own 
manufactures, and the hope of quickly gained 
wealth drained the country of population end 
produced a distaste for honest toil, 


Dutch Profits and Losses 


Meanwhile the Dutch hed profited by the 
new discoveries. During the sixteenth century 
and part of the seventeenth the Netherlands 
were the centro of maritime traffic in Europe. 
‘The supineness of Portugal had turned Antwe 
into the general storehouse and chief distribu- 
ting centre of the world, and Philip IT (1566). 
when he forbade the Dutch to trade with the 
Peninsula, i the Start pa of tne sea 
supremacy and their colonial empire 
them to trade direct with the ited ad 
seventcenth century they began to decline 
through the competition of powerful rivals, of 
whom England was not the least considerable. 


ENGLAND’S STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
Although at first handicapped by her isolated 
position, England had been long advancing as 
a commercial nation. Towards the close of 
Edward Til's reign we find in the Pole family 
of Hull the first representatives of that long 
line of merchant princes for which England later 
became famour, and which includes such names 
as Sir John Philpot (died 1384), Sir William 
Walworth (died 1385), Richard Whittington 
(died 1423) (1589), William Canynges of Bristol 
(died 1474), and Sir Thomas Gresham (1819- 
79). Under Edward ILI, too, Flemish weavers 
had settled in the island, and from them the 
English learned the art of turning their femous 
wool-fleeces into fabric. But it waa not until 
the age of Elizabeth that England fairly started 
on that career of maritime progress that was to 
make her the chief carrier of merchandise upon 
go ere 
igning as he did in the age great 
Spanish and Portuguese navigators, Henry VII 
(1545) had encouraged the costly and precarious 
work of discovery. Henry {1545) pur- 


sued a safer policy and fostered trade in the 
already established channels. As yet, however, 
English merchants generally used foreign ships, 
and the trade of En; was, for the most 
part, carried on by those very Hanse mer- 
chants whose presence in the heart of London 
80 incensed the citizens. 


LONDON: COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF THE 
WORLD 

In the reign of Elizabeth (1816) the English 
seaman came into his own. The great queen 
granted bounties to Englishmen for building 
English ships, drove the German traders 
out of London, and spurred England to win 
naval and commercial supremacy. Her reign 
witnessed the rising fortunes of many of those 
great companies which had so marked an effect 
on trade and colonization. To the Russia 
Company (1614), for instance, England owed 
her first commercial intercourse with a country 
then almost unknown. The Turkey or Levant 
Company traded with Constantinople and the 
Near East until 1825. The East India Company, 
chartered by Elizabeth in 1600 as “‘ The Com- 
pany of Merchants of London Trading to the 
East Indies,” eventually became the Indian 
Empire. “When Queen Elizabeth ascended 
the throne,” wrote Sir Walter Besant, “the 
commercial centre of the world was Ant’ : 
when she died the commercial centre of 
world was London.” 


Sir Thomas Gresham 
Of all England’s merchant princes the greatest 
is Sir Thomas Gresham (1542), the 
founder of the Royal Exchange and of Gres. 
ham College, London. “ Having been bound 
’prentice eight years to come by the experience 
and knowledge that I have,” Gresham spent 
twenty years in Antwerp applying himself to his 
business of merchant-adventurer and acting aa 
financial agent to the Crown, That he was 4 
man of infinite resource, if not always over- 
scrupulous in his methods, is evident. The 
story is told that he conveyed £50,000 in bulky 
Spanish silver reals out of the Netherlands into 
packed in great vats, which he caused 
to be labelled “one hundred demi-iances’ 
barnass.” His appreciation of the high stand- 
ing of his profession, coupled with his first-hand 
knowledge of foreign trade centres, led him to 
propose that the merchants of London should 
be suitably housed instead of “ walking in the 
rain when it raineth, more like pedlars than 
merchants and ie dignity of commerce 7 
ly expressed in the splendid panel by Fran! 
Brangwyn (1524) in the Exchange that Gresham 
jounded. In a time of great di Greaham 
succeeded in building up England's credit. 
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Merchant Princes of the Middle Ages 


The merchant princes of the Middle Ages, 
absorbed though they were in their great game 
of commerce, carried their heads high. In 
the National Gallery of Berlin there is a picture 
which shows Anton Fugger (1493-1560), the 
Tich merchant and banker of Augsburg, burning 
an imperial bond for money due to him before 
the astonished eyes of Charles V (1527). It is 
also related of Richard Whittington (1589) and 
of the Scottish goldsmith, George Heriot (1563~ 
1624), the “ Jingling Geordie” of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel,” that they burned 
bonds issued by their sovereigns. 


The Whittington of Legend and Fact 

During his last mayoralty, when Whittington 
waa entertaining Henry V (1545) at the Guild- 
hall, the guest-chamber—so the story goes— 
was pervaded by a strange aromatic scent, 
which proceeded from a fire of rare woods from 
the Indies, upon which from time to time 
precious spices were sprinkled. A servant, 
opening a cupboard, took out a bundle of bonds 
that had been issued by Henry for the French 
wars, and placed them in the hands of hig master, 
whereupon ingen. immediately flung the 
doopments into the es of the sweet-smelling 
Whether such stories are true or not, the 
liberality and benefactions of these early men of 
trade serve to show that they were fully as 
capable of a gesture as are our d 
Yarrows, other modern captains of industry. 
The large charitiea of Whittington have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the exploits of the 
Dick Whittington of legend, but Heriot’s name is 
still held in memory by the Heriot foundation 
schools st Edinburgh, and that of the Fuggers 
by the miniature town for poor Roman Catho- 
lies, the “ Fuggerei,” at Augsburg. 

For centuries before and after Elizabeth's 
time commerce was a calling full of danger 
and adventure. The monopolies and other 
restraints which hedged it about often resulted 
in conflicts, and merchant vessels had to be 
suitably equipped either for defence or for 
aggression. Elizabeth's sea-dogs, flouting the 
arbitrary assignment of new lands, looked upon 
the Spanish treasure-ships as fair game, and 
ships on the homeward journey from Indian 
factories ran heavy risks before they sighted 
port (1615). 

Restricting Foreign Competition 

In England restrictive legislation against 
foreign shipping began as early as 1381, and 
reached a climax in the 17th century, when 
English ahipping was almoet paral by the 
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enterprise of the Dutch. Cromwell's navigation 
acts, which, among other provisions, confined 
England’s trade with her colonies to English 
shipa, gave the final blow to the Dutch 
ing trade and nurtured English commerce 
for two centurics, 
: 

Guilds ». the Domestic System 

As trade and industry increased measures 
began to be taken for their supervision and regu- 
lation, and as early as the 12th century mer- 
chants began to associate in the towns for this 
purpose. These merchant guilds acquired 
large powers. They made their own members 
free of tolls, kept out traders from other towns 
and other countries, and organized the markets. 
In these early days of trade each household was 
in great measure able to supply its own needs, 
but with further expansion of industry and in- 
creasing specialization this family system came 
to be superseded. The men engaged in par- 
ticular trades began to combine, and by the 
close of the 14th century nearly every industry 
ood town nd ta orate guild. Si Na 

ty their system apprenticeshi 

other means the craft guilds rere 
service in maintaining the high repute of the 
various industries, but in course of time divi- 
sions arose within them, and other disint: ting 
conditions appeared. Those members who | 
accumulated wealth ceased to labour at their 
trade and became practically inde, t, 
being content to farm out their work, Thus the 

ilds declined, and their place was taken by the 
so-called domestic system, under which the work 
was carried out in the homes of the people. 

Apart from naval and commercial enterprise, 
the explorations that followed the capital 
geographical discoveries brought a thousand 
and one problems in their train. The new 
countries disclosed a profusion of fibres, dyes, 
chemical substances, and other products, the 
discovery of which vastly extended the range 
of industry. The old time-honoured methods 
were found to be severely overtaxed in coping 
with the new conditions, and, furthermore, 
even before the a ce in 1776 of Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations ” (1575), ideas of 
freedom in industry and commerce were bei 
widely circulated. 


The Factory System 
Towards the middle of the 18th century 
produeed a wonderful series of me- 
chanical inventions, notably those connected 
with the textile industries (1261). The coming of 
steam power gave a tremendous impetus to the 
new machines and also to the development of 
mineral resources. Great ironworks sprang up 
in districts where coal abounded. Dwellers in 
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the countryside flocked to the towns to take part 
in the new industries. The population increased 
by leaps and bounds. England became the 
workshop of the world, a land of densely peopled 
mesnufacturing towns, and her example spread to 
other countries. Work was no longer done in 
home. Steam power and machinery destroyed 
the domestic system and created the factory 
system, and the small industry gave place to 
the great manufacturing concern. 


Effect of the Suez Canal 


In pursuance of the new economic ideas the 
navigation laws were repealed in 1849. In 1869 
the opening of the Suez Canal (762) reduced 
the distance to India by about one-half and re- 
stored to the Mediterranean ports a measure 
of the trade they had lost in the 16th century. 
Capital and labour were efficiently organized. 
The application of steam power to land and sea 
locomotion had started that process of anni- 


Picture Aids to Stady 


which was later continued by the 
telephone, and wireless. 


whole world « hive of humming i 
all the countries of the world brought into ‘close 
communication, commerce has to-day become 
& matter of specialization, skilled organization, 
and strenuous competition. 
Bat, despite all changes, althongh the days 
phy 


P 
explored and the sea charted, the great man of 
business to-day has ample opportunity for dis- 
playing his commercial genius, If he no longer 
has to seek out markets and trading-pointe in 
caravan or ship, like the Phoenicians, the Vene- 
tians, and other merchant adventurers of old, 
he has the different but equally difficult task 
of organizing his business and instilling into 
his helpers that enthusiasm which alone wins 
success. 
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GROUP 4 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF 


AUTHORS AND POETS 


WORLD LITERATURE 


The Imperizhable Treasures of the Realms of Gold 


T# original home of literature, as, indeed, 
of civilization in general, was Asia, the 
eradle-land of mankind. In that land of 
legend and fable man first sought to record the 
bext expression of the best thought. 

The industrious researches of learned 
orientalists have aroused some interest in the 
philosophical and poctical literature of the 
East. Sir Edwin Amold’s “ Light of Asia” 
and other Indian studies enjoyed considerable 
popularity (1516); in 1913 the Bengali mystic, 
Rabindranath Tagore (1578), was awarded the 
Nobel Prizo for literature; and many of the 
fables so familiar to us under the name of 
Alsop (1870) came from India. 

The poems of Hafiz, the most finished of 
Persian lyricists; of Firdouai, from whose 
“ Shah-Nameh,” or “ Book of Kings,” Matthew 
Arnold. (4516) took the episode of his poem, 
“Sohrab and Rustum”; and of Omar 
Khayydém, in Edward FitzGerald’s amazingly 
kif adaptations (1538); as well as the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” the stories of 
which, many of them Persian in origin, have 
furnished the framework of s0 many Christ- 
ae Pentorsimes: all these are well known to 


eer the literature of Persia is perhaps 
more appreciated in the West than that of any 
other Oriental nation. This preference may be 
due to the fact that the ancient Persian state, 
at the periods when it was a conquering empire, 
oretls ped India, Babylonia, and Asia Minor, 
thus became an intermediary for trans- 
aioe literary culture. 


Poetry Appears Before Prose 

With the exception, however, ot one supreme 
literary product of Asia, the Old Testament, 
Oriental literature has left little impression on 
Western literature, which has, on the whole, 
proved refractory to the influences of Asiatic 
institutions and modes of thought. Although 
the philosophy of early Greece suggests Indian 
affinities, no actual connexion can be traced, and 
it is probably no more than # coincidence that 
the central topics of the two great Indian epics, 
the “ Mahabharata” and the “Ramayana,” 
are, like those of the “ liad” and the “‘ Odyssey,” 
the one a mighty war and the other the adven- 
turous wanderings of a banished prince. 

In one particular the literatures of all countries 
are alike—poetry appears before prose. The 
sole exception, the Icelandic sagas, may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that the telling 
of stories had from very early times been a 


popular form of household amusement in the 
Iceland of the Heroic Age. 

Just as a child lives at first in the world 
of his own sensations and imaginings, and must 
not too soon be regarded as a rational being, 
80 in the early stages of society man found 
literary utterance in poetry, the vehicle of the 
feelings, before he learned to reason in prose. 
Even with the Greek examples before them the 
Romans obeyed the universal law and hesitated 
before embarking upon prose. Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, the earliest Roman historian, was not 
born until about 250 B.c., and when he wrote 
his prose history he wrote it in Greek. 
Religious Poetry and Hero-worship 

Tf we examine the beginnings of the litera- 
tures of the East or of the West, we find not 
prose but hymns and other religious poetry and 
rhythmic tales of the heroes of old. Among 
the earliest literary monuments are the Vedic 


hymns of India, in the o-Saxon. 
epic “ Beowulf,” the of the » and 
in Greece the Homeric ie The first poeta 

were either the priests irre it the weligioas 


records of the community 


led the 
sacred ritual, or the minstrels a gud the 
deeds of famous men. 


EARLY GREEK LITERATURE 


The literature of ancient Greece affords a 
strikingly complete example of how a literature 
comes into being and stage by stage develops 
to maturity. Although men have been writing 
for so many centuries, no important new literary 
form has emerged since the days of the ancient 
Greeks, when, unaided by foreign models, 
literature passed of itself through all the 

of evolution and was brought to a clear- 
cut perfection that has never been st 

Greek literature is the well-spring of Western 
literature. All subsequent Western literature 
has developed along the same, lines, with but 
few and slight variants. The “ Hiad”’ and the 
“ Odyssey” remain the supreme type of epic or 
narrative poetry; and lyric may still 
fitly be represented by Pindar (1566), drema by 
Zachylus (1513), history by Herodotus (1545), 
philosophy by Plato (601), and criticism by 
Aristotle (1516). Even that apparently modern 
product, the novel, had its borane m 
ancient Greece in the so-called Milesian tales. 

Greek literature grew and developed in ideal 

ings and under ideal conditions. Not 
only was it rooted in the social and political 
life of the city state, but each branch of the 
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Hellenic race contributed its peculiar and die- 
tinctive share. The Ionians created epic 
poetry, the A®olians the lyric of personal 
ion, and the Dorians the-choral lyrie, and, 
ly, the Attic branch of the Ionian stock 
produced that great glory of the Greeks, the 
drama (1731), and developed literary prose. 

In the Greek city state the opinion of every 
citizen had influence. Criticism was not in the 
hands of cliques. The success or failure of a 
work of art was judged by the whole body of 
citizens, and only when this constitutional 
freedom was lost did the true Greek spirit begin 
to decay. 


First Example of Greek Literary Prose 

In Greece prose literature was comparatively 
slow in making its appearance—not, indecd, 
that the Greeks were slow-witted, but because 
the basis of Greek culture was in its essence 
poetical, Where other races at a similar stage 
of development would have used prose, the 
Greeks, when they had reached an age of re- 
flection, proceeded to create other kinds of 
poetry—elegiac and iambic—to enlarge their 
means of self-expression. Although there had 
been prose-writers before Herodotus (480 B.c. ? 
425 B.c. %), his history was the first example 
of Greek literary prose. C4 

Latin literature was built on the foundations 
of Greek culture, After the fall of Tarentum 
in 272 3.0., when Greece came under the sway 
of Rome, Greek literary methods were every- 
where by the conquerors. In a sense, 
therefore, Latin literature is imitative. It is 
this derivativeness that partly accounts for the 
vices of the so-called “classic” periods of 
modern literatures, when inspiration was ob- 
tained not from the original literature of Greece, 
but from Latin literature or, at best, from the 
stream of Greek oulture canalized by the 
Romans. The inner spirit of the Latin race, 
however, attained complete expression in many 
magnificent works of literary art, as in the 
prose of Livy, Cicero, and Cesar, and the poems 
af Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 


INFLUENCE OF FRANCE 

With the spread of Christianity and the dis- 
memberment of the Roman Empire the current 
of literature began to flow in different and 
scattered channels. Attention was centred in 
theology and scholarship, and from the 5th 
century to the llth acarcely a single notable 
work of pure literature 2) . During this 
time of darkness the Celtic and Teutonic peoples 
that had flocked into the Roman territory had 
been accustoming themselves to their strange 
surroundings, and in the 1ith century there 
came into being a literature which for the next 
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three centuries, and at various subsequent 
periods, was to be the dominating influence in 
Europe—namely, the literature of France, 

The earlier examples of this new literature 
were epics. These were addressed to the 

i , and dealt almost exclusively with 
subjects that would appeal to princes and nobles. 
The chansons de geste—the so-called Matiére de 
France—celebrated the doings of Charlemagne, 
Doon of Mayence, and other more or less 
shadowy figures of French history. The 
Matiére de Bretagne was concerned with the 
personages of the Arthurian story, and the 
Matiére de Rome with Alexander and other 
heroes of classical antiquity. 

With the gradual diffusion of literary taste 
came a form of Jiterature that appealed to all 
classes, the fabliau, “the recital, generally 
comic, of a real or possible incident occurring 
in ordinary human life.” These lively verse- 
tales had an enormous influence, not only in 
the country of their origin, but throughout 
Europe. They are the originals of the modern 
short story. The tales of Boccaccio 
(1528) are largely based on French fabliaua, 
and Chaucer (1528) drew upon them in his 
“Canterbury Tales.” 


The Troubadours . 

Among picturesque lite t of early 
France were t the troubadours. a custo of lyrical 
poets that flourished in southern France and 
also in northern Spain and Italy from the }2th 
to the 14th century. They were drawn from 
all classes, and while some relied for their live- 
lihood on their compositions, many were men 
of high and independent station, and a few 
even reigning princes. Richard I of England, 
Cosur-de-Lion, was a troubadour and wrote 
some admirable lyrics. The fact that the 
brotherhood included such important personages 
gave the troubsdours remarkable prestige and 
social influence. They were expert in com- 
plicated metrical forms, and sang, in the Pro- 
vengal tongue, of love and also on political, 
teligious, and other topics. Their love-songs 
were couched in the Janguage of exalted and 
conventional devotion. 

The names of many of the troubadours have 
come down to us. Bernart of Ventadour is 
believed to have been the son of a kitchen 
scullion. His poetical talents were early dis- 
covered, and he was trained for poesy in the 
castle of the Viscount of Ventadour. Exiled 
for a love adventure, he afterwards flourished 
at the courts of Eleanor of Guienne and Ray- 
mond. of Toulouse. 

Another troubadour, Arnaut Daniel, is re- 
membered chiefly by Dante’s and Petrarch’a 
praise, due rather to his metrical ingenuity 
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than to any gpecial excellence apparent in his 
poems, He invented the sestins and other 
forms of verse. 

Peire Vidal of Toulouse was “the maddest 
man in all the world.” Being in love with a 
lady called Louve (she-wolf), he put on s wolf's 
ekin, betook himself to her castle, and was 
hunted before her eyes by a pack of hounds. 
He married a Greek girl, who was supposed to to 
be a member of the imperial family, called 
himself emperor, and never afterwards travelled 
without a throne in his baggage. He was a 
man of very varied poetic accomplishment, 
and made a great deal of money. 

The troubadours were for the most part 
dependent on the largesse which they obtained 
at the courts of the great feudal nobles. So 
Jong as the seigneurs flourished, the troubadours 
cuntinucd to reap their rewards. Their decay 
and disappearance were due mainly to political 
causes. The Albigensian Crusade ruined many 
of the nobles, and the troubadours, finding their 
chief means of subsistence gone, gradually died 
out, 


Court Poets of France 


During the 12th and 13th centuries a class 
of court poets known as trouvéres flourished in 
northern and central France. These may have 
owed their rise to the example of the troubadours 
of the south, but their poetry was of an entirely 
different character. They confined themselves 
almost exclusively to amatory verse, and were 
not esteemed tor their emotional force, but 
solely for their dialectical dexterity. The 
trouvére who was most admired was he who 
“into the smallest number of lines could put 
the largest number of ideas, or at least of those 
commonplaces which envelop thought in its 
most impersonal and coldest forms.” The 
trouvéres, with their somewhat frosty art, 
stand with regard to the troubadours i in Tmuch 
the same relation as the German 
to the Minnesingers (1647). 


“The History of Reynard the Fox” 


Another characteristic production of the 
early French writers was the vast serial beast- 
epic, the “‘ Roman de Renart” or “ History of 
Reynard the Fox,” which for nearly two 
centuries served as an outlet for satirical 
comment on things in general. In the “ Roman 
de la Rose,” which was translated by Chaucer, 
France provided Europe with a model for 
allegory. Started by Guillaume de Lorris and 
continued by Jean de Meung, this amazing 
poem affords a wikny eae ot the life and 
thought of the times. At this early stage, as 
later, France played an important part in the 
development of the drama. 


Dante and Petrarch 


Foundation of Historical Writing 

In prose Geoffrey de Villehardouin (1160 ?- 
1213 2) laid the foundation of historical writing 
with his vivid picture of feudal chivalry in ita 
prime, “The Conquest of Constantinople.” 
‘Two centuries later he was followed by Jean 
Froissart (1838-1410), whose equally picturesque 
chronicle feudalism at a period when the 
spirit of chivalry, though widely spread, wae 
in its decadence, 


ITALY'S LITERARY SUPREMACY 

In the 14th century the literary suprem. 
of Europe to Italy, where Dante (4 (43) 
and Petrarch (1565) infused a new spirit into 
poetry, and Boccaccio into prose. By reason of 
her material prosperity and political inde- 
pendence Italy was ripe for throwing off the 
shackles of medievalism, for absorbing the trea- 
sures of claasical learning and reproducing them 
in natural and native forms. The Revival of 
Learning had yet to come, but modern litera- 
ture was at hand. Medieval though his out- 
look is, Dante acknowledged Virgil aa his guide, 
and Petrarch and Boccaccio alike were pioneers 
of the new learning. 

These great achievements did not immediately 
raise up rivals in the shape of Italian vernacular 
by and prose. They were followed rather 

intense application to the recovery of the 

clinic. past and during the 15th century 

Itlian writers were almost entirely taken up 
with scholarship and antiquarian research. 


The Revival of Learning 

Before the century closed the first-fruits of 
the Revival of Learning appeared in the Italian 
poems of two famous scholars, Politian (1454— 
94) and Lorenzo de’ Medici (1449-92) (1557), 
and in the “ Orlando Innamorato ” of Boiardo 
(1434-94). These are the first examples of 
modern literature, and in the ‘“‘ Orlando 
Furioso” of Ariosto (1474-1533) (1516), which 
was modelled on Boiardo’s poem, Italian 
Renaissance poetry had attained its highest 
excellence. 

But there was a dark side to this brilliant 
Ttalian culture. What the nation gained in 
intelligence it lost in morala. With all her 
new refinement Italy became relaxed in fibre. 
Private quarrels were increasingly settled by 
poison or the bravo’s dagger, political differences 
adjusted by unscrupulous diplomatista, who, 
if war came, put the fighting in the hands of 

ies. What a pitch of corruption 
Renissance Italy reached ean be seen in those 
famous treatises, “The Prince” and the 
* Discourses,” in ‘which Machiavelli (1554), the 
typical political genius of his age and country, 
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in desorbig hus ideal republic and monarchy, 
unfimehingly subordinates morality to polttacal 
expediency 


FRANCE AND THE RENAISSANCE 


France was quick to respond to Renasance 
influences In the poems of Frangow Villon 
(1431 7-85 *) (1584) and m the history of 
Phihppe de Commes (14452-1511?) (1529), 
although both are medieval m form, traces of 
the new spirit can be discerned—in the former 
a modern vividness of self portraiture, in tho 
latter a penetrating and logical analysis of 
practical affairs Clement Marot (1496-1544) 
(1556) and his school purged the language of 
the Latsmsms mtroduced at the Revival of 
Learmng, and later Pierre de Ronsard (1524-85) 
(1570) and his colleagues of the Pleiad, by 
teducing the language and literary forms to a 
state comparable with that of the Greck and 
Latin classics, were mstrumental m makmg 
modem French The practice of memoir 
writing and letter wnting started, m both of 
which France has always excelled every other 
nation Of the early memorr writers a typical 
example 1s Prerre de Bourdeille, Seigneur de 
Brantéme (* 1540-1614), whose gossipy wnt 
ing> give @ placidly complacent view of the 
profligate court hfe of the time On the 
rehgrous side, John Calvin (1509-64), in his 
“Institutes,” the textbook of the French 
Reformation, produced a magnificent piece of 
apologctic hterature (1525) 

But the French Renaissance was to produce 
greater writer than any of these—one who 
may be ranked among the giants of all time 
In his astounding masterpiece of mmgled 
wisdom, humour, and levity w reflected the 
very spirit of the age mm which he hved, m the 
com figure of Frangois Rabelass (1483 *- 
1553) the Renaissance 18 mcarnate (1568) 


BIRTH OF THE ESSAY 


In marked contrast to Rabelais’ exuberant 
drollery 13 the quiet irony of Michel de Mon- 
taigne (1533-92), the inventor of that dehghtful 
form of hterature, the essay (1558) In the 
esazys of Montaigne, brilhantly picturesque 
though they are, the freshness of the early 
Renaissance has faded and has given place to 
a less eager mental attatude 

‘Most. new dorms of: Mtesetae, ere tte sara 
of lusl growth, but the essay sprang sud- 
Set mo bemg m 1571, when Montaigne, 
taking shelter from the fatigues of the world 
im hns tower-study, started to produce a picture 
of his soul ©Though mvented by Frenchman, 
the essay was not taken up by French writers 
until Sainte Beuve (1804-69) revived the form 
with tis “ Causeries du Lund: ” (1571) 
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Englsh Essayists 

In England Francis Bacon (1411) pubhshed. 
lus first essays five years after Montaigne’s 
death, but he rarely compassed the seemmgly 
snformal ease of Montaigne Abraham Cowley 
(1618-87) came much nearer im such essays a8 
lus “ Of Myself” (1580) In the 18th century 
the essay had a it vogue in the hands of 
Addison (1518), Steele (1577), and Goldamth 
(1541), but 1t gradually lost its freshness and 
lapsed into pedantry and sentumentalty Later 
Charles Lamb (1115) restored its popularity by 
re introducing the intimate personal flavour, and 
was followed by Leigh Hunt (1546) and Wilham 
Hazhtt (1544) With Macaulay (1554) the essay 
again lost its familar note and became a vehicle 
for trenchant enforcement of opmon Towards 
the close of the 19th century R L Stevenson 
(25) harhed bach to the earliest model, and in 
*Famuhar Studies of Men and Books” and 
other charming essays touches hands with old 
Montaigne 


GERMANY AND THE RENAISSANCE 


What Rabelais was for France, or Anosto 
for Italy, Luther (1554) was for Germany, 
where the Renaissance for the most part took 
a rebgious form Luther's Bible 1s, mdeed, a 
German classic, and formed the basis of the 
literary language His hymns provided an 
impetus for a great development m religious 
poetry 


ENGLAND AND THE RENAISSANCE 


In England the Renarsance flowered late 
Its full effect wa» not felt until the last quarter 
of the 16th century Beforo that century the 
only Hngie man of letters who had any know 
ledge Ttalan literature was Chaucer, and 
before Chaucer’s time English literature had, 
with the exception of Old Englsh, been more 
or less dommnated by French themes and forms 
Even before the Norman Conquest French was 
the medium of ordmary mtercourse among the 

and middle ranks of society, and 1t was 
not until the 14th century, when Enghsh became 
the language of the schools and the Court, that 
the path was clear for a thoroughly national 
hterature that would appeal to all classes 
Although Chaucer borrowed from Jiahan and 
French hterature, his genus was Enghsh to the 
core, but this first burst of Enghsh song died 
with Chaucer for over a hundred years m the 
troubles of the trmes 

The Enghsh Renaissance of lettera was the 
richer for the delay ‘The ground had been 
thoroughly prepared for the momentous change. 
The honzon, pohtical and rehgious was clear. 
In the wake of the gentle Erasmus (1536), 
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such English scholars as John Colet (1467 t- 
1519), the founder of St. Paul’s School, had 
spread a deeper knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin mind (1529). The spade-work, however, 
had already been done in other countries, and 
English writers benefited by being able to draw 
uot only on the originals and translations of the 
classics, but also upon what this or that Italian 
or Frenchman had written with the classics 
open before him. Shakespeare (828) took his 
classical plots from Plutarch, but Plutarch was 
Montaigne’s favourite author, and Shakespeare 
waa undoubtedly influenced by what the French 
essayist had to say of the heroes of antiquity. 

Indeed, there was some danger that English 
litcrature might lose its native character in this 
process of imitation and assimilation, but the 
natural vigour of the English genius triumphed. 
Although Spenser (1578) modelled the ‘“‘ Faerie 
Queene” on Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” his 
allegorical opic in praise of moral worth mirrors 
to the full the soul and aspirations of Eliza- 
jethan England, and the same is true of 
the Elizabethan drama (1738), which is the 
supreme exponent of the English Renaissance. 
and of Shakespeare, that drama’s and the 
nation’s finest flower. 


Robert Herrick 


Apart from dramatic verse, one of the most 
{typical of the Renaissance poets was Robert 

jerrick (1591-1674), the Ppcween Devonshire 
parson, whose tiny lyrics of “ May-poles, hock- 
carts, wassails, wakes, of bridegrooms, brides, 
and of their bridal-cakes” give an exquisite 
picture of Enghsh country and lore in 
@ manner that recalls the beauties of Horace 
and of the pocts of the Greek anthology (1545). 
Strongly opposed to these were the poems of 
the devouter section of the “ metaphysical” 
school, of such writers as John Donne (1573- 
1631) (1588), George Herbert (1593-1633) (1545), 
and Richard Crashaw (1613-50), in which is 
seen a kind of revulsion against man’s claim 
to pleasure. 


Milton, Bacon, and Clarendon 

With Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” (1671) 
the Elizabethan age ends, and with it the 
literature of the English Renaissance. Milton 
(611) was pre-eminently the poet of Puritanism, 
the supreme exponent of that spirit of protest. 
He was immersed in the learning of the ancients, 
and his ‘“ Paradise Lost,” with its overture, 
interpolated cpisodes, and other devices of 
Tepresentation, recalls the old classical epics. 

‘Whereas poetry had quickly found a standard, 
it was far otherwise with prose, which was slow 
in settling. The prose of the period was in the 
main cumbrovs and highly latinized, and prose 


Inspired by the 8ible 


writers were disinclined to submit, as in France, 
to any recognized canons.. Although the master 
of a magnificent and varied English style, 
Francis Bacon, like so many contemporary 
leaders of thought, was of opinion that English 
had little prospect of seriously competing with 
Latin. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
(1609-74), the author of the “ History of the 
Rebellion,” was the last accomplished wielder 
of the old sinuous prose (1528). Meanwhile, 
she Anthorieed Version of the Bible (1611), 
it work of tion after genera- 

tion of earnest and ckiffal translators, exerted 
@ powerful and lasting effect on prose writing. 
Puritan Writers 

At the Restoration English literature came 
under French influence. Cavalier exiles brought 
home with them the culture of France, where 
sympathy with the original Greek tradition had 
grown dim and had yielded to cultivation of the 
secondary Latin writers. With the encourage- 
ment of the Court, poetry became social and 
personal, and tended to run in satirical and 
gallant channels, while prose Jost its Latin 
flavour and became more like the language of 
conversation. Samuel Butler (1612-80), with 
his agile and unbridled attack on the anti- 
royalist party, “ Hudibras,” set the tone for a 
regular school of satire. In prose and , 
however, as well as in drams, John 
(1631-1700), the first modern, was sy 18 
(1533). A nobler prose, inspired by the Bible, 
is seen in the works of such Puritan writers a3 
Richard Baxter (1615-91), “the chief of 
English Protestant Schoolmen” (1519), and 
John Bunyan (1628-88), the author of the 
immortal “ Pilgrim’s Progress” (1199). 
Eighteenth-century Prose 

The wee paar in England was pre- 
eminently an age of prose. Nearly every variety 
of prose flourished, and many types of prose 
writing with which we are now familiar then 
first came into use. Poetry reached the highest 
Pitch of immaculate polish in Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744) (1567), whose classically perfect 
verse, extolled though it was by Voltaire (1003) 
and by a host of ish worshippers and 
imitators, led to a many-sided reaction, which 
culminated in the romantic movement and the 
Tomantic triumph. 
Addison and Steele 

As English trade increased, city life became 
correspondingly intensified and the habit of 
reading spread to all classes of society. Chief 
among those who provided the forms that 
became so popular were Addison (1513) and 
Steele (£577), with their graceful, good-humoured 
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essays in the Spectator and the Tatler; that 
master of irony, Jonathan Swift (1578), with his 
“ Gulliver's Travels” and his biting political 
pamphlets; Daniel Defoe (1532), with his 
detective journalism that led to “ Robinson 
Crusoe”; Samuel Johnson (777), the literary 
dictator of the time, whose resonant writings 
are now little read, but whose forthright person- 
ality lives again for us in the pages of the king 
of biographers, James Boswell (1524); and. 
Oliver Goldsmith (154%), whose delicate touch 
illumined every topic upon which he wrote. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

Of all the types of writing that came into 
vogue in 1fth-century England, the most im- 
portant is the novel, which was launched by 

wel Richardson (1570) with his “ Pamela ” 
in 1740. The somewhat calculating morality 
of “ Pamela ” served to bring out manlier 
of novel in the “ Joseph Andrews ” (1742) and 
Tom Jones” (1749) of Henry Fielding (1588) 
and the “ Roderick Random ” (1748) of Tobias 
Smollett (1575). But Richardson to hia 
own models, and followed up “ Pamela” with 
“ Clarisea Harlowo ” in 1748 and “The History 
of Sir Charles Grandison ” in 1753. 

The novel has a long history. In the 2nd 
century 38.¢. Aristides of Miletus, with his 
Milesian tales, and in the 2nd century a.D. 
Lucian (1554), with his “ True History” and 
“ Lucius or the Ass,” regaled the Greeks with 
sarcastic and humorous sketches of everyday 
life, and Petronius, who died a.p. 65, amused 
the Romans of the Neronian age with a remark- 
able work of fiction, “ The Satyricon.” 

The “Morte d’Arthur” of Sir Thomas 
Malory (1555), printed by Caxton (594) in 1485, 
may perhaps be regarded as the first example of 
English fiction, This splendid work, 
however, had greater influence on poetry than 
on prose. 


Borrowed from Italy 

‘The real starting-point of the English novel, 
as of the modern European novel generally, was 
the Italian novella, which became very popular 
in England towards the close of the léth 
century, when Italian literature was eagerly 
read, Conspicuous among early Itelian writers 
of fiction was Jacopo Sannazaro (1572), whose 
pastoral romance, “ Arqidia” (1504), is an 
important landmark in the evolution of the 
novel. It was Sannazaro’s “ Arcadia” that 
suggested Jorge de Montemayor’s pastoral 
novel, “ Diana” (? 1559), which in its turn 
inepired Sir Philip Sidney (1575) to write his 
* Arcadia” (1690) and Honoré d’Urfé (1582) 
his “ Astrée ” (1610), the starting-point of the 
French novel, and from writing plays led 
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Cervantes (1526), the author of the immortal 
“ Don Quixote,” by way of his pastoral romance 
“ Galatea,” back into the paths of fiction. 

In 1579 John Lyly (1554) wrote his famous 
“ Euphues,” which has been called “ the first 

‘iginal prose novel written in English.” In 
this work he based his matter on the Italian 
novelle and his pompous antithetical style on 
that of the Spaniard, Antonio de Guevara 
(# 1490-1544). The vogue of the over-philo- 
sophical Euphuists, however, was short, and 
was succeeded by an influx of prolix French 
romances, which postponed the arrival of the 
English novel. 


Defoe and Richardson 

The essays of Addison and Steele, packed 
though they were with deft and delicate 
character-drawing, had no plot and no con- 
structive handling. Defoe (1532) came nearer 
to the novel in his minutely observed “ Colonel 
Jack” (1722), and even nearer in “ Robinson 
Crusoe” (1719). The English novel was at 
hand; only a touch was needed to bring it 
into being. 

‘This was supplied by Samuel Richardson 
(1570). From his youth up this typical “ good 
apprentice” and prospcrous reapectable citizen 
had explored the recesses of the female heart by 
acting as the counsellor and confidant of women. 
Letters innumerable he had penned for the 
girls of the neighbourhood, to help them in 
their perplexities. And so it came about that 
the first modern English novel, “ Pamela: or 
Virtue Rewarded,” was written in the form of 
@ series of letters calculated to warn inexperi- 
enced young persons of the pitfalls of life, 


The “ Return to Nature” Movement 

The pressure of life in crowded centres was 
soon to bring about a change in the spirit of 
literature. Man, it was felt by many, had 
grown too sophisticated, literature too artificial, 
The trimneas of landscape-gardening was not 
to be compared with the grandeur of natural 
scenery. The movement for a “return to 
nature,” initiated by J. J. Rousseau (1571), 
was in the air. The classical spirit had been 
found to be stale and unprofitable, and fresh 
vigour could be obtained only by going back 
to nature and to the untilled past in search of 
the picturesque. The old standards could not 
hold when men were thinking of freedom and 
the people were making themselves heard. 
Love of liberty gave the cue for free expression 
of thought and feeling. 

In 1726 James Thomson (1580), with his 
poem, “Winter,” had pioneered the revolt 
against the frigid artificiality of poetry. Thomas 
Gray (1542), in 1750, followed with his exquisite 
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“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 
Other manifestations of the new spirit were the 
welcome given to such works as James Mac- 
pherson’s (1555) Oxsianic poems (1760), and 
Bishop Percy’s (1565) “‘ Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry ” (1765), and notably to the spurious 
16th-contury poems concocted by the 17-year- 
old Thomas Chatterton (1752-70) (1528). The 
way was pointed out in prose by that lover of 
the antique and tho curious, Horace Walpole 
(4585), in his novel of terror and mystery, “The 
Castle of Otranto” (1764), and later in verse 
by William Cowper (1731-1800), the poet of 
“The Task ” (1580); by William Blake (1757— 
1827) in his carly lyrics (1522); by that fiery 
genius, Robert Burns (2759-06), who sang the 
brotherhood of man (1525); and by Words- 
worth (1591) and Coleridge (1529) in the 
“Lyrical Ballads.” 

In this general movement towards enlighten- 
ment England bore ao large part. With Vol- 
tairy’s arrival in England in 1726 a period of 
Anglomania, of intense admiration of English 
ideas and institutions, had set in (1003). No 
longer did English writers look to France. 
The current began to flow in the opposite 
direction. Henceforward not only was the 
French mind coloured with English thought, 
but France became the interpreter of the new 
ideas between England and the rest of mankind. 


Goethe 


Jermany, too, entered the arena and became 
a force in European literature. This change 
came about after Lessing had delivered his 
countrymen from the yoke of French pseudo- 
classicism by directing them to the study of the 
Greck dramatists and Shakespeare. In spite 
of Goetho’s classicixm, although the great 
universal gonius crossed the Alps on his memor- 
able journey into Italy with his carriage 
shutters closed, it was upon his “ Wilhelm 
Meister” that the young German romantic 
writers modelled their fiction (198). English 
and German influences becamo strangely inter- 
twined. The English romanticists were in- 
fluenced not only by the old English masters, 
but also by the writings of Germans who had 
been inspired by those masters. Thus Scott was 
influenced by the beauties of the old national 
poetry as revealed by Percy’s * Reliques aud 
aleo by such German ballads as “ Lenore,” 
which G, A. Birger had written under the 
inspiration provided by Bishop Percy. 
Scott and Byron 
The poetry of Wordsworth (1591), Coleridge 
(2529), Keats (1549), aud Shelley (1574), full 


though they were of fresh beauties and fresh 
tendencies, were not sufficient in themselves to 
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establish the new spirit firmly in the minds of 
men. Stronger stimulants were needed, and 
these were found in the stirring lays of Scott 

}}, and in Byron’s poems freedom, pas- 
bet and revolt, which echoed throughout 
Europe (358). 


The Waverley Novels 

In his novels, too, Scott (945) was the 
acknowledged leader of the romantic move- 
ment. Here he not only carried on the best 
traditions of the 18th century, but also repre- 
sented to the full the passion for the picturesque 
past started by “The Castle of Otranto,” as 
well an that sympathy and affection for the 
poor and humble which Burns had sung with 
such intensity of feeling. 


LETTERS IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 

The Victorian era was a period of immense 
literary activity, and among the Victorian 
writers are many of the greatest names in 
English literature. 1t was an ago of vaat 
social and intellectual movements, and theso 
were conditioned no less by the force and genius 
of contemporary writers than by the spirit of 
the timo. Among outstanding phenomena of 
the age were the growth of democracy and 
humanitarianism ; the rapid progress of science 
and the consequent disturbance of thought and 
faith ; tho industrial upheaval caused by the 
increasing application of science to the pu 
of everyday life, and the resulting conflict 
between materialism and idealism ; a deepened 
feeling for nature; the growing development 
of the romantic spirit, which urged men to 
seck an imaginative eacape into aye and. 
an impassioned zeal for reform. or most 
of these are reflected in the writings of the 
Victorians. 


Tennyson's Flawless Technique 

Tennyson (1081) and Browning (1408) are 
the two most representative Victorian poeta. 
By dint of careful and unremitting labour 
Tennyson achieved a flawless technique, which 
has never been surpassed. He is the master of 
the word-painters. Over all his work broods 
an air of mystic beauty, whether he sings of 
“ English homes and gardens, or of the enervat- 
ing land of the lotus-eaters, or of Arthur's 
dim realm, where the wind stira tapestries 
on castle walls or plucks the silken curtains 
of pavilions.” With less melody than Tenny- 
son, Browning probes deeper into the recesses 
of the mind, and in both is seen the uneasi- 
ness caused by the changing spiritual temper 
of the time. 

Strongly influenced by Goethe and perha; 
even more by Wordsworth, Matthew "arnold 
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(1516) sought in the soothing touch of nature 
the anodyne for life’s disillusionments and dis- 
appointments. In “ Thyrsis,” a monody on his 
friend A. H. Clough (1529), he produced one of 
the finest elegies of all time. ‘ 

In the attempt to recapture the charm of the 
Middle Ages remarkable work was done by the 
group of enthusiastic poets that included the 
poet-painter D. G. Rossetti (465, 215, 1451, 
1452, 1458), William Morris (1559), and A. C. 
Swinburne (1578). “Poems and Ballads” 
Swinburne wrote under the direct influence of 
this medisvalizing movement, but in his other 
work he was variously inspired, among others, 
by Shakespeare, of whom and of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists in general he was an idola- 
trous admirer, by the arch-romantic Victor 
‘Hugo (695), and by the Italien patriot Mazzini 
(1557). Ever a rebel, Swinburne warred against 
kings and priests, and, indeed, against most 
established institutions and conventions, and 
in keeping pace with the intensity of his passion 
he materially widened the bounds of lyrical 
resource. 


Dickens and Thackeray 

The two greatest Victorian novelists, Dickens 
(827) and Thackeray (1580), rigidly respected 
the religious, ethical, and political conventions 
of the time. Dickens, Cockney to the core, 
devoted his boisterous, genial pen mainly to 
depicting the life and manners of the lower 
and mi classes. Though » cosmopolitan at 
heart, Thackeray was much occupied with the 
structure of English society, and his satire is 
confined within the polite sphere of the English 
upper classes. 


Prophets of the Victorian Era 

In Carlyle (1283) and Ruskin (1841) the 
Victorian era had its prophets. Unlike the 
great historian, Macaulay (1554), who extolled 
the material advances of his time, ae 
despaired of the present, tilted against lern 
shams and hypocrisies and what he regarded 
as the surfeit of civilization, and with almost 
uncouth insistence held up for admiration the 
mighty men of the past. He was one of the 
first Englishmen who had knowledge of German 
literature, and his writings are tinged with 
German philosophy. By the very earnestness 
of his desire to promote high ideals he was a 
great stimulator and moulder of thought. 

Like William Morris, Ruskin was one of those 
who lifted the fine arts into a place in literature, 
and each, with the artist’s hatred of machinery 
and industrialism, turned later to social reform, 
Ruskin expounded art in its relation to life 
and morals, in prose which ranks among the 
most magnificent in the English language. 
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WOMEN NOVELISTS 


Since Richardson had dissected the human 
heart that dangerous topic had been studiously 
avoided by novelists. Even that fine flower 
of the expiring 18th century, Jane Austen 
(1899), had worked within a clearly prescribed 
limit—the little perplexities that arise in the 
daily comedy of provincial family life. This 
attitude was now to be altered, and the revo- 
lution was accomplished by a delicate littie 
woman, who had spent most of her hfe in a 
remote country parsonage. The introspective 
novel was revived by Charlotte Bronté (277) 
with “Jane Eyre,” and her frank handling of 
the passion of love startled Victorian England 
out of its former reticence. 

Another woman, George Eliot (1063), aston- 
ished the world by her unforgettable pictures of 
@ society that has long since vanished. Her 
little dramas of the Midlands were acted by 
quite ordinary performers, but by her genius, 
sympathy, and compassion become parts of the 
great drama of life. 

In “Cranford” another carly Victorian 
novelist, Mra. Gaskell (1400), charms with her 
delicate pictu.cs of remote provincial life. 
These five novelists, in greater or leas degree, 
all occupy themselves with problems of social 
or moral reform. 


Meredith and Hardy 


Of the later Victorians the two that had the 
prota and most lasting influence on their 
followers are George Meredith (1558) and 
‘Thomas Hardy (863). In their novels, as in 
their poems, both were master analysts of the 
human soul. Discarding the prejudices that 
bad hampered so many of their predecessors, 
they saw life singly, through their own eyes. 
Man and nature in their reciprocal influences 
are their theme. In his studies of action and 
motive Meredith dwells upon the hareh dis- 
cipline to which nature subjects man. Hardy, 
in his dramas of rustic life and its tragi- 
comedy, regards men and women as the sport 
of circumstance, puny beings fretting feebly 
against inexorable fate. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 

Towards the close of the 19th century the 
novel vame under French influence, and tended 
to become shorter and more highly polished. 
The exquisite, carefully elaborated work of 
RB. L. Stevenson (25) contributed to the same 
end, and the example that he set in style, 
technique, and meticulous regard for form bad 
@ profound effect on later novelists. A similar 
influence was felt for a time in poetry and in 
critical prose, and produced such instances 
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of the “ art for art’s sake” movement as the 
work of Oscar Wilde (1589) and Arthur Symons 
(1578), although the older traditional verse 
was still ably represented by Robert Bridges 
(1524) and William Watson (1587). 


Realism in Poetry 

A later tendency in poetry was in the direc. 
tion of ‘eoctuality, of using the language and the 
topics of everyday experience. This style was 
introdueed by W. E. Henley (1545) in his 
“ Hoxpital Verses” and “ London Voluntaries,” 
and was employed by Rudyard Kipling (109) 
with extraordinary power, and by many other 
Georgian poets. Like Meredith and Hardy, 
there poets strove to look at life as it really is, 
to pierce through the maskery of old and deep- 
seated prejudices and traditions. The World 
War accentuated this attitude. Songs not of 
martial glory but of quiet, peaceful England 
came from the trenches, songs in which the 
writors sought a metapbysic which would, with- 
out capitulation, bring the horrors of war into 
lune with the actual scheme of life. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 

The novel still remains the moat popular 
form of literature. In topic it ranges wide, but 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of modern 
novelists is their frankness, in which quality‘ 
they have increased amazingly since the 
Victorians were first untaught their shyness. 
Now the life-force is one of their main preoccu- 
pations, Among outstanding exponents of the 
novel are Armold Bennett (1520), who made 
his name as the minute delineator of life in the 
Potteries district ; John Galsworthy (1589), 
who probes deep into the social and moral 
conventions of the age ; and H. G. Wells (1587), 
with his penctrating analysis of the foibles and 
tendencies of English society and his uncanny 
insight into the developments of scientific 
progress. As ae portrayer of the elemental 
passions, Sir Hall Caine (1451) won immense 
success with his Manx and other stories. 


THE NOVEL IN FRANCE 


As for the fortunes of the novel in other 
countries, in France d’Urfé’s “ Astrée ” (1610) 
was followed by a succession of enormously long 
and extravagant romances, which were effec- 
tually killed by the ridicule of Paul Scarron 
(1572) and Antoine Furetiére. A substitute 
for these interminable romances was i 
in the year 1678, when Madame de La Fayette 
published her short and simple ‘‘ Princesse de 
Cleves,” the first French novel of moral analysis. 
The “Gil Blas” and “‘ Le Diable Boiteux” of 
A. BR, Le Sage (1668-1747), admirable though 
they are in style and artistic truth, are scarcely 
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to be distinguished from the Spanish romances 
on which they were modelled (1552). 

The next advance was made with the 
“ Marianne ” (1731) of P. C. Marivanx (1688- 
1763) and the “ Manon Lescaut ” (1731) of the 
Abbé Prévost d’Exiles (1697-1763) (1567). 
After the “‘ Nouvelle Héloise ” (1760) of J. J. 
Rousseau (1571), the forerunner of romanticism, 
and the “ Paul et Virginie ” (1788) of Rousseau’s 
disciple, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1571), the 
way was clear for the French novel, which, 
after the triumph of romanticism exemplified by 
Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani” in 1830, became one 
of the regular vehicles for imaginative writing 
(695). Dumas (1533) and Hugo were the giants 
of historical romance; George Sand (784) 
inaugurated the idealistic novel; the realistic 
nove} was launched by Stendhal} (M. H. Beyle) 
(1577) and Balzac (1518); and Zola (1591), 
Maupassant (1557), and Daudet (1581) became 
distinguished exponents of the “ naturalistic” 
school. For absolute perfection of style Gus- 
tave Flaubert (1588), the author of “ Madame 
Bovary ” and “Salammbé,” stands supreme. 
‘This perfection was achieved only by unceasing 


effort. Sometimes he would a week in 
writing a single ; he spent six years in 
writing “ ame Bovary.” 


THE NOVEL IN GERMANY 

The “Simplicissimus ” (1669) of H. J. 0. 
von, Grimmelshausen is generally regarded as 
the earliest German novel. It is a realistic 
description of military episodes in the Thirt; 
Years’ War, and is mainly autobiographical. 
It was followed in the early 18th century by 
countless imitations of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The advent of the German psycho- 
logical novel was due to the example of Richard. 
son, whose influence is clearly seen in C. F. 
Gellert’s (1540) ‘‘Die Schwedische Grafin” 
(1746), and a further impetus in this direction 
was gi by C. M. Wieland’s “ Agathon” 
(1766) (1589). 

‘The firet German novel that attracted atten- 
tion outside Germany was Goethe’s ‘“‘ Werther ” 
(1774), and in his own country an even greater 
influence was exerted by his “‘ Wilhelm Meister ” 
(1796), which long served as a model (498, 61). 
Jean Paul Richter’s stories, too, had wid 
influence (1570). The fantastic novels of 
Klemens Brentano (1778-1842) and L. A. von 
Arnim (1781-1831) are typical products of the 
later romantic school. 

After the revolution of 1848 the novel became 
an important feature of the literary output. 
Gustay Freytag scored an enormous success 
with “Soll und Haben ” (1855), in which he 
dealt with middle-cless commercial life; but 
at a time when social and political problems 
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were pressing, the splendid series of historical 
novels by Wilhelm Hiring (‘ Willibald Alexis,” 
1798-1871), the German Sir Walter Scott, 
stood almost alone in this branch of writing. 
Apart one developing “te ipoulty sat pro- 
lucing charming pictures of peasant and country 
life, the German novel, after a short and 
somewhat ill-advised excursion into realism, 
retuned to the more congenial sphere of the 
psychological problem, 


THE NOVEL IN ITALY 


Among the best-known of later Italian 
novelists are Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911), 
the author of the immensely popular “I 
Santo ” (The Saint, 1906), Matilde Serao (born 
1856), whose carefully observed pictures of 
ordinary Italian life are marked by deep 
insight (1574), and the fiery patriot, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio (1516). After the 16th century, 
when Italian novels were popular throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe, novel- 
writing became almost a lost art in Italy. The 
patriotic fervour of Alfieri (1514) gave a new 
impetus to Italian literature, and in 1823 Italy 
produced one of the master novels of the world, 
“I Promessi Sposi” (The Betrothed). Though 
cast in the shape of an historical novel, Manzoni’s 
masterpiece is far more than an_ historical 
romance (1555). It is a miracle of realistic 
art. The characters, one and all, live as though 
they were standing before us. It was Manzoni 
who turned Italian literature into that vein of 
realism that has distinguished it ever since. 


THE NOVEL IN SPAIN 


Spain has produced little fiction that has 
penetrated beyond the rampart of the Pyrenees. 
Apart from the writings of such moderns as 
Tbafiez_(1546), whose epic of the World War, 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” and 
other novels are widely known, Spanish fiction 
has been too local and too remote in interest to 
gain much recognition outside Spain. The one 
important exception is “ Don Quixote.” This 
is @ favourite among world-books, and entitles 
Cervantes (1526) to a place among the greatest 
namesin literature. Although Cervantes doubt- 
leas embarked on his immortal book with the 
intention of ridiculing the extravagant romances 
of chivairy, that was not his main and ultimate 
aim. In his brilliant panorama of 16th- 
century Spanish society, Cervantes enlists our 
fullest sympathy for bis melancholy knight, is 
Joud in his praises of the true chivalrous spirit, 
and shows with wide humanity and pathoa 
the danger of exaggerating that spirit, which 
in its inordinate pride of race and conse- 
quent disdain of honest toil eventually ruined 
Spain. 
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THE NOVEL IN RUSSIA 

Russia leapt into world-wide literary fame in 
1842, when N. V. Gogol (1808-52) published 
his great novel, “ Dead Souls” (1541). Up to 
that time Russian novelists had for the most, 
part been content to follow somewhat alavishly 
in the footsteps of Sir Walter Scott. Gogol’s 
realistic pictures of provincial life, tinged with 
the characteristic Russian sadness and resigna- 
tion, are typical of all subsequent Russian 
fiction. Gogol was followed by Ivan Turgenief 
(1818-83), whose years of exile added « cosmo- 
politan flavour to his work (1582); F. Dos- 
toievski (1821-81) (1588), Tolstoy (1828-1910) 
(81), and Maxim Gorky (born 1869) (1542). 
With the revolution of 1917 literary activity 
in Russia came to an end. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY 


Close on the heels of the novel in popularity 
comes the short story, which in the hands of 
such modern masters as the Russian, A. P. 
Tchekhov (1860-1904), has reached a very high 
pitch of technique and subtlety in the telling. 

it originated, by way of the old Eastern tales 
and fables, in the French fabliaux, and with 
these lively verse-tales in his mind Boccaccio 
(1528) set the fashion, with his brilliant colleo- 
tion of prose-tales, “The Decameron,” for @ 
long series of Italian imitators. 


The Psychological Tale 

For centuries this form of literature waa com- 
paratively neglected, until Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine began to make feature of short sensational 
tales. These “ Tales from Blackwood ” became 
known far and wide. In America there was a 
young man who lived in an atmosphere of 
Magazines ; editing, reviewing for, and con- 
tributing to magazines was his means of liveli- 
hood, In the course of his work Edgar Allan 
Poe (1809-49) came across these sensational 
English stories and set about to make himself 
a master of the psychological tale (1567). 
After winning a prize for a story in an American 
magazine, he devoted himself to tales in which 
all his genius was concentrated in producing the 
thrill of terror, mystery, or fascination, and in 
this special province he became supreme. 

In his short stories Poe proceeded on this 
carefully defined plan : iy 


A skilful Literary artist has constructed a tale, If 
wise, he hss not fash‘oned his thoughts to accommodate 
his incidents; but having conceived, with deliberate care, 
acertein unique or single effect to be wrought out, he then 
invents such incidente—he then combines such events 
2s may best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. It his very first initial sentence tend not to the 

of this effect, then he has failed in his first 
step. In the whole composition there should be no 
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word written of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one pre-entablished design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill, « picture is at length 
painted which jeaves in the mind of him who con- 
templates it with a kindred art, a sonse of the fullest 
satinfaction. 

How his theory succeeded is proved by the 
directness, simplicity, and dramatic unity of 
hia tales. “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
with its sultry atmosphere of impending disaster, 
and that marvellous piece, “The Man of the 
Crowd,” are perfect examples of their kind. 
His mothod is admirably exemplified in the 
grim little tale of vengeance, “The Cask of 
Amontillado,” with its dramatically suggestive 
opening—‘‘ The thousand injuries of Fortunato 
Thad borne ax 1 best could, but, when he ven- 
tured upon insult, I vowed revenge ”—its 
skilful working out of this simple motive, and 
its equally dramatic dénowement. 


Hewthorne’s Symbolism 

Poe owed much to another American, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64), who, besides 
porwessing singular grace of language, has few 
equals in suggesting atmosphere, and who, 
morcover, cmployed symbolism to gain effects 
of truth. Such stories as “Tho Birthmark,” 
suggested perhaps by the old gossip that Sir 
Keneim Digby had killed his wife by a pre- 
scription of his own given to her to preserve 
her beauty, and “ Rappaccini’s Daughter "— 
based on the legends of beautiful women, who, 
fed on poisons, have themselves become deadly 
—are sufticient to show that in Hawthorne 
(1544) Poe had a worthy model. 


The Genius of Maupassant 

France came into her own again in the full- 
flavoured tales of Balzac, Hugo, and Dumas, 
and later in the daintily chiselled short stories 
of Prosper Mérimée (1558) and Théophile 
Gautier (1540). ‘The French poet, Charles 
Baudelaire (1821-67), found a twin soul in 
Poe, and translated his works. But it is in 
the tules of Maupassant (1557) that the French 
short story attained its highest point. Mau- 
passant prided himself on having no invention, 
but he diseoy ered the inner meaning of what he 
saw around him, and in the simplest and at the 
same time the most forcible language described 
what he had found. 
Rudyard Kipling 

It fell to R. L. Stevenson (25) to graft the 
short story of the modern French type upon the 
English literary stock, and the new form had a 
fit sponsor in one who was the author of so 
delicately beautiful a fantasy as “ Will o’ the 
Mill” and of go vivid a glimpse of 1éth-cen\ 
France as “The Sire de Malétroit’s Door.” 


Stevenson and Kipling 


As in his essays he had gone back to the earliest 
model, Montaigne (1559), so in his short stories 
Stevenson based himself largely on the methods 
of the acknowledged masters, Poe and Haw- 
thorne. 


The English short story next came into the 
hands of Rudyard Kipling (109). With Poe and 
Maupassant for his guides, Kipling soon struck 
out a path for himself. This he trod with 
versatile and ever-increasing success, and with 
these accomplished pioncers the short story 
became firmly rooted in England. 


German Masters of the Short Story 

Germany has given much attention to this 
branch of literature. Among German masters 
of the short story are B. Auerbach (1517), with 
his tales of peasant life in the Black Forest ; 
Gottfried Keller (1549), whose stories of Swiss 
country life are among the finest in the language ; 
and Paul Heyse (1545), whose exquisite art 
gained him the Nobel prize. 


The Pre-eminence of France 


The pre-eminence of France in the short 
story is significant of French literature as a 
whole. It excels on the lighter side, as becomes 
® literature of which the greatest exponents 
are Rabelais (1588) and Moliére (1167). But 
although France has produced few great epics 
or great tragedies, she has given us, as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury (1571) says : 
the most delightful short tales, both in prose and in 
verse, that the world has ever seen; the most polished 
jewellery of reflection that has ever been wrought: songs 
of incomparable grace: comedies that must make men. 
laugh as long as they are Inughing animals : and, above 
all, such a body of narrative fiction, old anil new, prose 
and verse, as no other nation can show for art and for 
originality, for grace of workmanship in him who 
fashions, and for certainty of delight io him who reads. 

This grace of workmanship, which is so 
characteristic of French literature, was not 
achieved without effort. Indeed, in few other 
literatures have precision of style and thought 
played so large a part and been so systemat- 
ically pursued. The reforming zeal of Marot 
and Roneard and their associates was followed 
by the labours of Frangois de Malherbe (1556~ 
1628), who exerted a powerful and lasting, 
though not entirely beneficial effect on French 
literature. Malherbe was largely responsible 
for determining the forms of French classical 
tragedy, and his restraining hand was useful 
in curbing the often ill-judged ardour of the 
Pigiade and in simplifying and purifying the 
language and methods of poetry. But his 
ignorance of and disregard for the older poetry 
and his passion for correct diction are still 
discernible in modem French poetry, in spite 
of the romantic revolution. 
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French Academy Founded 


The most methodical and most influential 
of systematizers was Boileau (1636-1711) (1528), 
who wrote a kind of code for poetry, “ L’Art 
Poétique ” (1674), based on Horace’s “ Ars 
Poetica.” Valuable though his rules were, 
they tended to make the writing of poetry little 
more than a clever trick. His maxims were 
eagerly absorbed in England, and produced that 
correctness which is so marked a feature of the 
poetry of Queen Anne’s reign. Alexander Pope 
{1567) imitated “L’Art Poétique” in his 
masterly “ Essay on Criticism ” and modelled 
“ The Rape of the Lock ” on Boileau’s “ Lutrin.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE (17TH CENTURY) 


The character of the literature of 17th-century 
France was determined by political conditions. 
Through the labours of Richelieu (1570) and 
Mazarin (1557) all power had been consolidated 
in the hands of the monarch, with the result 
that individualism was rigorously checked, and 
literature, aa well as every other manifestation 
of the individual, was as rigorously regulated 
according to a prescribed plan. Classicism was 
the order of the day. The French Academy 
was founded in 1635 with the express purpose 
of purifying and embellishing the language. 
Richelieu, # powerful patron of the Academy, 
was devoted to the stage, and henceforward 
drama was to become the most acceptable form 
of literary composition, while other branches 
‘were led. The age produced Moliére 
(1167), the teat, master of modern comic 
drama, and sille (1508) and Racine (1506), 
but poetry other than dramatic declined, with 
a single notable exception. 


Queen of the Letter-writers 

In one quarter the lighter forms of verse 
gained a hearing. At the salons, chief among 
which was the famous Hétel de Rambouillet, 
men of letters met men and women of rank 
and breeding on an easy and familiar footing. 
These gatherings gave rise to an immense 
amount of refined and elegant writing, in the 
shape of gossipy ana memoirs, and occasional 
verse, and this habit of occasional verse-making 
in turn suggested the inimitable “ Fables” of 
La Fontaine (1551), which is perhaps the best- 
known and most universally popular of all 
French hooks. In the writing of memoirs the 
age excelled, and of the letter-writers, Madame 
de Sévigné (1574), with her unfailing charm, 
remains the undisputed queen. 
Creator of Modern French Prose 

The creator of modern French prose was 
Jean Guez de Balzac (1594-1654). Fascinating 


as is the prose of Montaigne and other great 
writers of his period, the charm is one which 
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more properly belongs to verse. The matter of 
Balzac’s writings was of little value, but their 
manner was all-important. In place of diffuse- 
ness and formlessness Balzac inaugurated the 
well-balanced, cadenced sentence and para- 
graph, and by his masterly use of the native 
idiom he ensured the development of the literary 
language along national lines. What Malherbe 
had done imperfectly for French poetry, 
Balzac performed with the utmost thoroughness 
and precision for French prose. 


La Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘ Maximes ” 

At a time when political and religious specu- 
lation was dangerous, when such writers aa 
Montaigne were widely read, and when the 
language had been fitted for epigrammatio 
concision, it was to be expected that the writing 
of moral reflections should flourish. In this 
field La Rochefoucauld (1551) is supreme. The 
author of the “ Maximes et Sentences” never 
uses @ word too many or a word too few to 
express his meaning, and his excellences of 
both form and thought had a wide and endur- 
ing effect on French literature. 


FRENCH LITERATURE (18TH CENTURY) 

The changes that followed the death of 
Louis XIV soon manifested themselves in the 
national literature. The taste for pure literature 
died down and was replaced by a general spirit 
of unrest and inquiry. Literature came to be 

rather as a means of disseminating 
ideas, and began to flow in propagandist 
channels. The way had been pointed out by 
Pierre Bayle (1519) in his great dictionary, 
which, with ita ill-digested mass of philosophy 
and scepticism, was the connecting-link between 
Montaigne and Voltaire and the forerunner of 
the Encyclopédie. Admiration for the English 
constitution and for English political theories 
was imported by Voltaire and Montesquieu 
(1559), and on all sides English ideas were 
hailed with delight. 
The Great French Encyclopédie 

The spirit of the 18th century is typified by 
Voltaire (1008). Although he excelled in every 
kind of literary composition, it was as the 
superlatively witty and untiring enemy of 
oppression rather than through his literary 
excellences that his influence was felt. In him 
the critical and destructive forces of the age 
were incarnate. 

‘The great French Encyclopédie, one of the 
most important literary productions of the 
century, was brought out by Diderot (1532), 
who himself wrote many of the articles. Other 
contributors included Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Montesquieu. It had an immense share in 
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diffusing general knowledge, but, over and 
above ita literary significance, no encyclopedia 
has ever exerted so profound a political and 
theological influence, for it sought to guide 
opinion as well as to provide information. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 

But the greatest name in 18th-century 
French literature is that of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1571). Whereas Voltaire desired to 
utilize the powers of despotism to bring about 
reform, Rousseau proclaimed the theory of the 
sovereignty of the people and the social con- 
tract, by which all government should be based 
on the consent of the governed. Rousseau was 
the direct precursor of the French Revolution, 
and his powers of describing the beauties of 
nature and the passions of the human heart 
were the secds of the romantic revival in litera- 
ture, which, delayed in France by the Revolu- 
tion, waa ultimately to burst into bloom in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. 


Literature of the Revolutionary Period 


Although the literature of the revolutionary 
period was largely made up of journalism and 
palisicel eloquence, two writers emerged who 

ad a powerful effect on the course that litera- 
ture was soon to take. Madame de Staél (1576), 
although in a measure she carried on the 
traditions of the 18th century, contributed to 
the liberalizing side of the coming movement 
by introducing the cosmopolitan spirit. She 
knew other countries besides her own, and by 
her book, “De l’Allemagne,” she made known 
to her countrymen tho hitherto undiscovered 
treasures of German literature, 


The Father of Romanticism 


The other writer, Chateaubriand (1528), had 
far greater influence, and has been called by 
the critic, Emile Faguct, ‘‘ the father of roman- 
ticism and of almost all the forms of literary 
art in the 19th century.” With a mastery of 
@ magnificent style Chateaubriand combined a 
vivid imagination and a fervent love of nature, 
and with hia glowing “ Génie du Christianisme ” 
and “ Les Martyrs,” in which he set up Chris- 
tianity once more as an inspiring literary force 
instead of a subject of ridicule, this eloquent 
disciple of Rousseau marked the transition 
pom tie old classical to the new romantic 
school. 


Lamartine’s Verse 

In poetry the change was heralded 
Lamartine (1551), who may be called 4 
Chateaubriand of verse. But Lamartine had 
not entirely shaken off the fetters of classicism, 
His harmonies betray the old besetting ain of 


Early German Epics 


monotony. The break was accomplished by 
bolder spirits. 


The French Romantic School 

The romantic school was formed in 1824 by 
the little clique of men of letters of which Victor 
Hugo (695) was the outstanding figure. Hugo 
defined romanticism as “ liberalism in litera- 
ture,” and as the political revolution established 
the principles of freedom and individuality, 
so the literary revolution swept away all 
arbitrary restraints and allowed the author to 
be a law to himself. Poetry, so long almost 
confined to drama, was born again, and other 
forms of composition were enabled to arrive at 
the perfection that we see to-day. In spite of 
later developments and seeming reactions all 
the exquisite literary work achieved by French 
writers since the break with the old traditions 
hag been coloured in varying degrees by the 
Tesulte of the literary revolution of 1824. 


EARLY GERMAN LITERATURE 

When Madame de Staél (1576) introduced 
her countrymen to German literature she in- 
troduced them to a literature which in the 
course of its history had encountered unusual 
obstacles to healthy progress, for it was not 
until the middle of the 18th century that the 
German language became sufficiently stabilized 
to luce a literature that could hold its own 

those of other nations, The great philo- 
sopher, Leibnitz, whose life extended sixteen 
years into the 18th century, characterized his 
own tongue as “barbarous,” and wrote in 
Latin or even in French. 

Among the early German epics the first 
place must be given to the “ Nibelungenlied,” 
or “Song of the Nibelungs,” which received its 
present form at the hands of an Austrian poet 
either late in the 12th century or early in the 
13th, It deals with dramatic intensity with 
the Siegfried (Sigurd) legend, which here is 

in leas primitive fashion than in the 
Icelandic Volsunga Saga, from which William 
Morris (1559) embroidered his “Sigurd the 
Volsung.” Another notable epic is “ Gudran,” 
which was composed a little later than the 
“‘Nibelungenlied,” and which forms part of 
 cyole: ct: sagas: asling from the North ‘See 

lores. 


As France had her troubadours, so Germany 
had her minnesingers, the name given to the 
German lyric poeta of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Like the troubadours, the minne- 
singers sang not only of love (minne), but also 
of religion, politics, and heroic deeds. Although 
some of the troubadour characteristics were 
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absorbed by the mmnesingers, the art of the 
latter seems to have been m t measure 
@ spontaneous expression of the German lyrical 
spit The most famous of the 

was Walther von der Vogelwende (1586). 


The Mestersingers 

With the mse and growth of the middle 
class the spint, of chivalry, which had animated 
the mmnesingers, dechned, and lyne poetry 
gradually fell mto the hands of the burghers 
‘The place of the mmnesmgers was taken by the 
mer ers (master smgers), who mostly 
belonged to the tradimg classes, and who carried 
on the old traditions, though m « very different 
spit The meisteramger formed themselves 
into guilds in Mamz, Wurzburg, Nuremberg, and 
other towns Under them poetry became a 
more or less mechanical art, and the prizes 
offered at the penodical contests went 
to the burgher poets who displayed the greatest 
ingenuity and the most mtmmate knowledge of 
the rules In spite of its obvious defects, the 
cult of the memtersmgers betokened a healthy 
civic hfe, and m the person of the Nuremberg 
cobbler, Hans Sachs (4571), the champion of 
Luther, :t produced an inspired and very fertile 
wniter of poetry, stones, and plays. 


Satire and the Reformation 


Dumng the 15th and 16th centuries the 
deabng either m come or didactic fashion wit 
the lives of the common people formed a large 
part of the literary fare This, as well as the 
beast fable, developed mto a powerful organ 
of satire, as m the “ Narrenscha” (Ship of 
Fools) of Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), winch 
by its unsparing criticism of the times was a 
harbinger of the Reformation Besides beng 
the age of the Reformation, the 16th century 
witnessed », remarkable revival of popular lyno 
poetry, which both im quality and \olume 
reached a stage never before or since attamed. 


The German that Luther Wrote 


Although he cannot be regarded 2s the father 
of the modern German hterary language, Luther 
(1554) forms an mportant lnk m the cham of 
development Based on the language of the 
Saxon chancery, German as Luther wrote 16 
was a shuilfully selected compromise between 
the dialects of the north and the south, and ita 
dhffusion was hmuted by that of the great 
reformer’s mfluence Not only the language 
but literary methods also were to undergo many 
changes before they attamed the form that we 
now know 

In the 17th century German hteratare, 
hutherto so fall of promuse, fell on evil days 
The early crusadmg spuit of the Lutheran 
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Reformation gave place to an and and st: 
orthodoxy, humamsm degenerated ao 
dull pedantry, which was not dispelled until 
the arnval of Leibnitz, and the horrors and 
exhaustion of the Thirty Years’ War effectively 
arrested any knnd of healthy development 
With few and unmportant exceptions, German 
terature came completely under the sway of 
foreign models 


Poetry without Inspiration 


What Ronsard (1570) had done for French 
literature, Martm Oprtz (1562), who was 
crowned laureate by the Emperor Ferdmand II, 
proceeded to carry out for German hterature, 
but without Ronsard’s mspiration Having 
studied every form of Renaissance poetry, he 
produced @ mass of formal verse on carefully 
considered themes and almost entirely devoid 
of charm or genume feeling For a century 
German verse was regulated im accordance with 
his “ Buch von der deutachen Poetery ” (1624), 
am which he laid down the rules to be applied 
to language, style, and form 

After a short lived reaction, represented by 
@ bombastic school of writers opposed to the 
tenets of Opitz, J C Gotteched (1700-66) 
attempted to reform Germen letters accordin; 
to the prmerples of Boileau The rules 
down by Gottsched m his “ Kritische Dicht- 
kunst " (1730) undoubtedly did much to correct 
extravagance and to purify the language and 
hterary style, but this Leipzig professor s hide- 
bound devotion to Trench pseudo claascism 
was out of place in an age in which what 
literature needed, above all things, was much 


greater freedom 
The “Storm and Stress” Movement 

A conflict between the old and the new 
prmeipks ensued Among Gottsched’s most 
determined opponents wore the Swiss writers, 
J J Bodmer (1698-1783) and J J_ Breitinger 
(1701-76), who based their claims for frecdom 
from artificial rules on Milton and othcr great 
Engitsh poets Some even of Gotteched s own 
discapla banded together and endcavomed to 
infuse @ new spit into thur wmtings The 
battle was won in 1748, when the first part of 
F G Klopstoch’s “ Messias ” appeared (1550) 
Based on Milton’s “Parachse Lost,” this 
roagmficent sacred epic was the embodiment of 
the new Swiss theories, and broke every one of 
Gottsched’s carefully prepared rules It was 
the first mspired German poetry since the days 
7 nn eyiekian allegiance to it Greek 

B el ce to ancient Greel 
enlture and to Shakespeare Lessing (1552) 
did good service m exposing the folly of smi- 
tating French writers The German magmatoon, 
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too, was materially deepened by the influence 
of Christoph Wieland (1733-1813) (1589), who 
leavened Klopstook’s pietism with the more 
light-hearted philosophy of southern Europe. 

A still more important work was accom- 
plished by J. G. Herder (1744-1803). His aim 
was to nationalize German poetry and to free 
it from all foreign infinences. He was a fervent 
admirer of Shakeapcare’s genius, but whereas 
Lessing regarded Shakespeare 2s an exponent 
of classical principles, Herder (1545) emphasized 
his Teutonic character. His researches into 
the history of primitive peoples drew attention 
to the beautics of the old national poetry of 
Germany, which had so long lain neglected as 
being unclessical. In thus turning from 
classicism Herder became one of the leaders 
of what, from its violently revolutionary 
elements, came to be known as the Sturm und 
Drang (storm and stress) movement, 


Goethe’s Domination 

One of the earliest and most influential 
exponents of Sturm und Drang was the youthful 
Gocthe (198, 61), who had beon initiated into 
the new ideas by Herder. Gocthe’s drama, 
Gotz von Berlichingen, and his sentimental novel, 
“ Werther,” are typical products of the move- 
ment, and the same may be said of Schiller’s 
early plays (198-196) and of the humorous, 
imaginative, but irregularly constructed works 
of Jean Paul Richter (1570). But the movement 
‘Wan casentially iconoclastic, and its force was 
soon spent. Goethe's Italian journey revealed 
to him his true mission. He returned from 
Italy in 1788 with a new philosophy of art and 
life, and for nearly twenty years German 
literature was dominated his ideals. The 
years of the close friendship of Goethe (198, 61) 
and Schiller, which lasted from 1794 until 1805, 
mark the culminating and most vigorous period 
of 18th-century classicism, a classicism in which 
the old Greek spirit was triumphant. 


The German Romantic School 


This 18th-oentury classicism was seen in its 
highest excellence in the writings of Goethe and 
Schiller, but during the lifetime of both a 
reaction had already set in, and in 1798 the 
torantic school was founded by the two 
brothers, A. W. and F. Schlegel (1573), the 
former of whom was an intimate friend of 
Madame de Stacl. The delight in the un- 
substantial land of fatry displayed by the early 
romantics, such as Ludwig Tieck (1580) and 
Novalis (¥F. von Hardenberg) (1561), was suc- 
ceeded by a more practical study of the Middle 
Ages, and by a heightening of the national 
pride, but the July revolution of 1830 gave the 
death-blow to romanticism. Although Heine’s 


Treitschke’s Influence 


early work is deeply tinged with the romantic 
traditions, this supremely gifted lyric poet 
(1544) threw in his fortunes with the party of 
“Young Germany,” in which poetic feeling 
was subordinated to politics, and this political 
spirit remained in evidence until after the 
revolution of 1848. 

Mid-nineteenth-century German literature 
took ita complexion from the philosophic pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer (1578). By the close of 
the century, however, as the younger generation 
of the united German empire grew up, this 
gloomy and desponding attitude found less 
acceptance, and gave place to what seemed to 
be & more bracing view of life. 


Nietzsche and Treitschke 


‘The most complete embodiment of the spirit 
of the age was Friedrich Nietzsche (1561), the 
apostle of the “superman.” A determined 
champion of the rights and power of the in- 
dividual, despising morality and humanitarian- 
ism, and glorying in struggle and war, Nietzsche 
jooked forward to a time when the human race 
should throw off its effete and enervating culture 
and emerge afresh clothed only with primitive 
instincts. The historian, Heinrich itschke 
(1581), on the other hand, regarded the individual 
merely as the blindly obedient servant of the 
state. To his thinking, the essence of the state 
was power. In the lecture-rooms of Berlin 
he taught for fifteen years that Germany must 
dominate Europe, and that Germany must gain 
the predominant position by enlarging her 
boundaries by war. To what a pass such 
dangerous though contlieting opinions were 
to bring Germany was leo) by her 
subsequent history. 

THE INNER MEANING OF LITERATURE 

Anythi approaching a comprehensive 
survey of the literature of the world would fill 
several volumes, but enough has perhaps been 
said to show broadly how a literature proceeds 
through its various stages from infancy to 
maturity, and how some of the great writers 
of different ages and countries have contributed 
to this end. Of the features that stand out 
clearly the most striking is the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the classic literature of Greece—a 
superiority which became increasingly apparent 
at the Renaissance, when the nations one after 
the other sought to recapture the old Greek 
spirit, Another is the lamentable effect: pro- 
duced by pseudo-classicism—the borrowed 
classicism of the Romans. 

Yet another point emerges, though not 20 
prominently, and that is that all literature 
subsequent to that of ancient Greece is, broadly 
speaking, derivative. When this derivative- 
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ness becomes mere slavish imitation the litera- 
ture languishes ; when it is regulated by virile 
genius the literature flourishes. Boccaccio, 
the father of Italian prose, admittedly took 
many of his stories from the French fabliaux 
but, having passed through the crucible of his 
mighty mind, these became independent crea- 
tions of genius. The same is true of literary 
style, When that exquisite crafteman, R. L. 
Stevenson, “played the sedulous ape,” as he 
observed, to the masters of prose he admired, 
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he was not bent upon copying their style but 
on forming his own. 

Thus, borrowing here and there, literature 
has come down to us through the ages from 
its Asiatic cradle-land. What has been found 
worthy has been cherished, and what has been 
proved to be unworthy has been discarded. 
The result is that when we speak of literature 
we do not mean every book that has been 
written, but those books only that contain the 
Dest expression of the best thought. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 


English. Representative Work. 

Capmon (died 675 1) Metrical versions of 
Scripture history 

Bupx (672 2-735) Eeclemastical History 

ALyRED Ta Gezar (849-901) Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle (part) 

Banzovur, Jons (1316 ?-95) ‘The Brus (Bruce) 

Wvorrre, Joux (1320 t-84) — of the 

ible 
Laxotawp, Wo114am Vision of Piers Plow- 
(1330 2-1400 7) 
Cuavore (1340 ?-1400) Canterbury Tales 


Raomtatp Repressor of Over- 
(1396 21-1460 ?) much  Weeting 
[blaming] of the 

Clergie 


Gowze, Jom (died 1408) 
Caxron, Wiiiant (1428 2-91) 


Braxers, Lop (1469-1533) ‘Translation of Frois- 
sart 

Maxory, Sm Tuomas Morte d’Arthar 
(died 1470) 

Mors, Sm Tuomas ‘Utopia 
(1478-1535) 

TxenpDaLE, WILLIAM Translation of the 
(1480-1536) Bible 

CovmepaLE, Minzs Trenslation of the 
(1488 1-1569) Bible 

Wvas, Sra Taomas (1503-42) Poems 

Sugerxy, Hznry Howazp, Poems 


Baxt or (died 1547) 


French. Representative Work. 
VrntzsaRpours, Grorrroy Conquéte de Con- 
Dz (1160 ?-1213 1) stantinople 
Frorssart (1338-1410) Chronicle 
Gzrsor, J. C. nx (1363-1429) Consolation of 
‘Theology 
Onvéans, CHARLES D* Rondels and ballades 
(1391-1465) 
Virrox, Fran Petit Testament 
(1431 1-85 f) 
Comuvzs, PaILIFFE DB Memoirs 
(1445 21-1611 2) 
Manaaket oF VaLors The Heptameron 
(1492-1549) 
‘Manor, Cutuent (1496-1544) Light verse 


Raperars, Fraxgors Gargantua and Pan- 
hoes Je a 1509-64) | tanttati of the 
Can joEN ‘itution 

: Christian Religion 
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English and French Contemporary Authors (contd.) 


Ascham to Davenant 








English. Representative Work. 
Ascuam, Roggr (1515 2-68) ‘The Schoolmaster 
Fox, Jous (1516-87) Book of Martyrs 


Dorser, Toomas 
Eant or (1530-1608) 


Gascorarg, GEORGE 
(1536-77) 


Sransxz, EpMoxD 
(1652 1-99) 


Lyny, Jom (1853 1-1608) 


Hooxer, Ricnarp 
(1553-1600) 
Stonzy, Sm Pru (1554-86) 


Peeve, Groroz (1558 2-98) 
Marowr, CHRISTOPHER 
(1664-93) 
‘Lopox, THomas 
(1558 12-1625) 
Bacon, Francts (1561-1626) 
MmannsrEaRe (1564-1616) 
Daayton, Michart 
(1563-1631) 
Jonson, Ben (1573 2-1637) 


Donng, Jou (1573-1631) 

Tovrneur, CYRIL 
(1575-1626) 

Burron, Ropert (1576-1640) 


Wasstar, Joun (1580-1625) 


Hopes, Tuosas (2588-1679) 

Heenice, Ropznr 
(1501-1674) 

Harroret, Goren 
(1593-1633) 

Wauror, IzaaK (1593-1683) 


Warrzn, Exo (1605-87) 
Brows, Sm Tuomas 
(1605-82) 


Davznart, Sm Wits 
(1606-68) 


A Mirror for Ma 
gistrates (part 
author) 


‘The Old Wives’ Tale 
Tamboriaine 


Reply to the Schoole 
of “Abuse 

¥neays 

Hamlet 

Polyolbion 


Every Man in his 
Humour 


Anstomy of Melan- 
chol 


The Famous History 
of Sir Thomas 
Wyat 

Leviathan 

Hesperides 

‘The Country Parson 


Compleat Angler 


To the Sun 
Religio Medici 





The Wits 


French. 





Roxsazn, Preeee DE 
(1524-85) 


Battar, Joachrm DU 
(1525 2-60) 
Boprs, Jzan (1530-06) 
Mowratexs, MICHEL DE 
(1533-92) 
Faanos ov Sauxs, Sr 


(1552-1680) 


Macazrsz, Fran; DB 
(1556-1628) _ 


‘Unrt, Horoné 
(1588-1625) 


Batzac, Jean Guez x 
(1594-1654) 


Descarras, Rast 
(1596-1650) 


Scuptey, Mapsiemm py 
(1607-1702) 


Representative Work, 


Amatory verse and 
descriptions of 
the country 

Antiquités de Rome 

La République 


Essays 


Introduction to 
Devout Life 
Histoire Universelle 


Conacleen 6 Doper- 


Discourse of Method 


The Grand Cyros 








Bieck figures denote p 
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farther information is given 


Faller to Le Sage 


[ AUTHORS AND POETS 


English and French Contemporary Authors (contd.) 








English. Representative Work. 
Forume, Tuomas (1608-61) Worthies of England 
Muroy, Jou (1608-74) Paradiso Lost 
Svceuixe, Sm Jom aaa upon & Wed- 
cuinesnen Earn 
d or of the Re 
(1609-74) mary 


Unquuarr, Se Thomas 
(1611-60) 

Borie, Samven (1612-80) 

Crasnaw, Ricuaxp (1613-50) 

Tayton, Jeremy (1613-67) 

Baxrer, Riowarp (1615-91) 

Lovaracz, Ricuaep 


(1618-58) 
Cow.Ey, ApzataM (1618-67) 


Evutxn, Joxn (1620-1706) 
Manvxn, Anprxw (1621-78) 


Fox, Gzorax (1624-91) 


Buryan, Joun (1628-88) 
Deypsr, Jomx (1631-1700) 
Looxe, Jom (1682-1704) 


Perrys, Samvet (1633-1703) 


Bunn, Arma (1640-89) 
Wyenratey, Wituiam 
(1640-1716) 


Desoz, Danrex (1659 ?-1731} 


Paros, Marraew (1604-1721) 





Translation of 
Rabelais 

Hudibras 

Steps to the Temple 


' Holy Living and 
Dying 


The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest 
Lucsste 


Poetical Blossoms 


Mr. Smirke 


Journal 


Pilgrim’s Progresa 


Absalom and Achi- 
tophel 

Essay Concerning 
the Human Under- 
the Hi 


Diary 
and Novela 
Wood 


Plays 
Love in & 


‘Robinson Crusoe 


|The City and 


Country Mouse 


Ty 
Swarr, JonatHax (1667-1745) I Gulliver’s Travels 





French. Representative Work, 
Scazron, Paut (1610-00) Roman Comique 
Sart-Evazmorn, Cxanirs | La Comedie 
pz St. Dexis DE Académiciens 
(1610-1703) 
1 
La RocueroveavLp Maximes ot Sen- 
(1613-80) tences 
Retz, Canporar px (1614-79) | Memoirs 
Brrcrnao, CrBAKO DR Histoirea Comiques 
(1619-55) 
La Fontarnz, Jean DB Fables 
(1621-95) 
Pascat, Busse (1623-62) Pensées 
Stviert, Mapamn ve Letters 


(1626-96) 


Bossver, J. B. (1627~1704) | Oraisons Fundbrea 


Prrravtt, CHARLES Farry tales 
(1628-1703) 
Bovrpalove, Lovis Sermons 


(1632-1704) 


La Princesse de 


(1634-92) Cleves 

Borzav, Nicouss: L'Art Poétique 
(1836-1721) 

Maresrancer, NicoLas De la Recherche de 
(1638-1715) la Vérité 


Dictionnaire His- 
tonque et Critique 
DE Télémaque 


Bartz, Pieenx (1647-2706) 


Fénetor, Franco 
(1651-1715) 

Rapm, Pavt (1661-1725) 

Roum, Caanies (1661-1741) 


L’Histoire d’Angle- 
terre 
Ancient History 





Lx Saez, A. R. (1668-1745) | Gil Blas 





Block figures denote sw: 





¢ farther information is gives 
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AUTHORS AND POETS 


Addison to Burke 


English and French Contemporary Authors (contd.) 








English Representative Work | French. Bepreseniatne Work. 
Appisox, Josnru (1672-1719) | Essays 
§7EnL2, Sm Ricnazp Essays 
(1672-1729) 
Sarrr Sraon, Duo pz Memors 
(1675-1755) 
Borinaprore, Lory Letters on the Study 
(1678-1751) of History 
BEEALLEY, GDoRGE The Principles of 
(1685-1753) Human Know 
ledze 
Ramsay, AvLAN (1686-1758) | The Gentle Shepherd 
Porr, ALDAANDER Essay on Critic 
(1688-1744) 
Moxraov, Lapy Masy | Letters Mowrasqure0 (1689-1755) L'Esprit des Low 
Worry (1689-1762) 
Ricwarpson, SaMozL Pamela 
(1689-1761) 
Burure, Josxra (1692-1752) The Analogy of 
Rebgion 
Cut sTERriFLp, Letters to lus Son | Vorrame (1604-1778) Candide 
(1694-1773) 
Prevost, L'Ansi Manon Lescaut, 
(1697-1763) 
Derranp, Mapame DU Lettera 
(1697-1780) 
Tuomson, James (1700-48) ‘The Seasons 
Frrupina, Henny (1707-54) The Hastory of Tom | Burrow (1707-88) ‘Notural History 
jones 
SOnN: Raserss azo" ey bie 
(umz, Dayrp (1711-76) 1! Concerning 
Human Under- 
standing 
. Rovsszav, J. J. (1712-78) | La Nouvelle Héloize 
Sreavz, Lavzence (1713-68) Tnstram Shandy Divrzor, Denis (1713-84) The Encyclopedia 
Sunxsrone, Wiuttam Poems upon Several | 
(1714-63) Occamons 
t Hatvinros, O, A. (1716-71) | De l' Esprit 
Guay, Tuomas (1716~71) Elegy m ® Country 
Churehyard 
Waxrote, Honacx (1717-97) | Letters Atzexer, Jtan tu Roxp p' | £léments de Phulo- 
(1717-83) sophie 
Warrs, Grsrst (1720-33) Natural and 
Antiquities “of 
Selborne 
Smouuerr, Toxtas (1721-71) | Adventures of Rod- 
erick Random 
Ronzerson, WiLL Reign of the Em- 
(1721-93) peror Vv 
Corts, Wrutram (1721-89) | Perman Eclogues 
‘Wazron, JosErs (1722-1800) Odes on Several 
Subjecta 
Surra, Apam (1723-90) Wealth of Nations 
Wasrox, Tuomas (1728-00) |The Pleasures of 
Melancholy 
CGotpswrra, Otrver (1728-74) | Vicar of Wakefield 


Burge, Epxuxp (1729-97) 














Percy to Hazlitt 


Enghtah. 
Pauoy, THomas (2720-1811) 


Wiss 
(1731-1800) 
Grszox, Epwarp (1734-94) 


Buarrig, James (1735-1803) 


Macruxssoy, Jaurs 
(1736-96) 


Bosweit, Janus (1740-95) 

Yours, ARTHR (1741-1820) 

Mrrrorp, Wint1ax 
(1744-1827) 

Bexraav, JEseux 
(1748-1832) 

Cuarrxnroy, TaoMas 
(1752-70) 

Burnay, Fanny (1752-1840) 

CHasBE, GEORGE (1754-1832) 

Braxg, Wrt1am (1757-1827) 

Burws, Roszrt (1759-96) 

Becsrorp, W. (1760-1844) 


Rogura, SawoE (1763-1855) 
Ravorirrre, Ann (1764-1823) 


Eparworrs, Marta 
(1767-1849) 

‘WorpsworTs, WILLIAM 
(1770-1860) 

Hoaa, Jamms (1770-1835) 

Scorr, Siz Wares 
(1771-1832) 

Sara, SypNey (1771-1845) 

Lrqarp, Jonw (1771-1851) 

Corzemes, S. T. (1772-1834) 


Sournzy, RopErt 
(4774-1843) 

Austen, Saxe (1776-1817) 

Lams, Cuaruzs (1775-1834) 

Lrws, M. @. (“Monk’ 
Lewis) (1775-1818) 

Laxpor, Wawrer SavaGe 
(1775-1864) 

CamyBELL, THowas 
(1777-1844) 

Hattam, Hexry (1777-1859) 


Hazurr, Wr1aM 
(1778-1830) 


Representatwe Work. 

Rehques of Ancient 
Engheh 

Jobn Gilpm 

Dechne and Fall of 


the Roman Em. 


pire 

The Minstrel 

Tranalation (1) of 
Ossian 


Life of Dr. Johnson 

Travels in France 

Hustory of Greece 

A Fragment on 
Government 

‘The Rowley Poems 


Evebna 


Castle Rackrent, 
The Excursion 
‘The Mountain Bard 
Waverley Novels 


History of England 

‘The Ancient Mariner 

Poems 

ues and Prejudice 

The ‘Monk 

Imagnary Conver- 
sations 

Poems 

Europe during the 
Middle Ages 

The Spint of the 
Age 


AUTHORS AND POETS | 


English and French Contemporary Authors (contd.) 


French. 


Saret-Preree, BERNAEDIN DE 
(1737-1814) 


Liste, J. Rovorr pz 
(1760-1836) 


Sritt, Mapasce DE 
(1766-1817) 
CaaTEAUHEIAND (1768-1848) 


Sisvoxnr, J.C. L. ne 
(1773-1842) 


Representate Work. 


Paul et Virgme 


La Marseillaxse 


De TAllemagne 


Géme du Christian: 
sme 


Histowe des Fran- 


Block figures Senote poses there further information is given 
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AUTHORS AND POETS Moore to Browning | 
English and French Contemporary Authors (contd.) 














Enghsh. ‘Representatine Work French. Representatser Work, 
Moors, Taomas (1779-1852) Lalla Rookh 
Le Pemtre de Salz- 
(2780-1844) 
Brnaxore, P. J. pe Le Rai d’¥vetot 
(1780-1857) 
Srexpua, (MH. Beyiz) | La Chartreuse de 
(1783-1842) Parme 
Hurt, Leica (1784-1859) Meo, Women, and 
5 
Wrsox, Jonx (‘Chnetopher | Noctes Ambrosians 
North ”) (1785-1854) 
Dr Quiver y, Txomas Easaya 
(1785 1859) 
Pracocx, Tnowss Love Nightmare Abbey 
(17851868) 
Mrrorp, Mari Russet Our Village 
(1786 1855) Guuzor, F P. G. (1787-1874) | Histoire de Ja Civibs- 
ation en Europe 
Byron (1748-1824) Don Juan 
Hoon, Taxovonn (1788-1841) | Maxwell 
Lamartine (1790-1889) Meditations 
Mirman, H H (1791-1868) History of Latin 
Chnistianity 
Sumnuey (1702-1822) Ode to the West | Cover, Vioror (1792-1867) | Cours de I’Ristore 
Wind de Ia Philosophie 
Marryat, Fre prrick Mr Midshipman 
(1792-1848) Easy 
Locwnarnt, JG (1794-1854) Life of Scott Koc. Pauw ps (1704-1871) | Le Barbier do Pang 
Groty, Goran (1784-1871) | History of Greece 
Krais (1795 1821) To a Nightingale 
Caxrith, THOMAS French Revolution 
(1795-1881) 
Cot rripar, HaRTLEY Worthies of York- | Mioxsr, Fra,cois History of the 
(1796-1849) shire and Lan (1798-1884) French Revolution. 
caslure Tarres ADOLPHE History of the Con- 
(1797-1877) sulate and the 
Empire 
Vianx, ALTRFD DE Cmq Mare 
(1797-186 3) 
Micuntzs, JULES (1708-1874) | History at the 
{ French Revolution 
Hoon, Taovas (1799-1845) Song of the Shut Barzac, Honor! DE Comedie Humaine 
(2799-1850) 
Macavax (1800-59) | Exanys 
Newman, Jonny Hevey Apolouw pro Vit&é | Huco Victor (1802-85) Les Miserables 
(1801-90) ‘Sud 
Prurp, Wintnror Mack- The Vicar Dumas, ALEXANDRE The Three Musket- 
WorTH (1d02-39) (1802-70) core 
Marrivnat, Happier Hustory of the Peaco Murmenx, Prosrer (1803-70) | Colomba 
(Ib02 76) 
Jrsxoty, Dovauas (1803-57) Mra Cuudle’s Cur. 
tam Lectures: 
Butwar Lirrow (1803-73) Eugene Aram Sux, Evexnx (180457) The Wanderng Jew 
Bornow, Grorgh (1803-81) | The Bible m Spam | Saxn, Gronran (1804-76) Consuelo 
Drsractt, BunjaMin Vivian Grey Saurrz-Bevve (1804-69) Cauzenes du Lund: 
(1804-81) 
Arnaworts, Harkison Old St. Paul's 
(1805-82) 
Lrvze, Cuances (1806-72) Charles O'Malley 
Browne, ExizaneTH Bax- | Sonnets from 
Rett (1806-61) Portuguese 











re farther informusion ta given 
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Tennyson to Lecky 


AUTHORS AND POETS 


English and French Contemporary Authors (contd) 





Representative Work. 





(1810-65) 
Brown, Jouy (1810-82) 
Taackuray, W. M. (1811-63) 
Brownixe, Rosert 
(1812-89) 
Droxmns, Crantes (1812-70) 
Beonty, CuaRvorre 
(1816-55) 
Bronti, Exnuy (1818-48) 
‘TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 
(1815-82) 
Reapx, Caanres (1814-84) 


Exior, Gzorae (1819-80) 

Karosixy, Caances 
(1819-75) 

Rusxiy, Joan (1819-1900) 

Croven, AsTave Huot 
(1819-61) 

Froupr, J, A, (1818-84) 


Seuxorr, Hersert 
(1820-1903) 
Buorxs, H. T. (1821-62) 


Anwoup, Marraxw (1822-88) 

Fureman, E. A, (1823-92) 

Paraozx. CovexTry (1823-96) 

Cotta, Wrexre (1824-89) 

Bacrnor, WacrEr (1826-77) 

Rossurt, D. G. (1828-82) 

MzreptTs, Grorar 
(1828-1909) 

Rosserr, Caristina 
(1890-94) 

Krxastry, Hxwry (1830-76) 

Bryce, Lorp (1838-1922) 

Monn, Writram (1894-06) 

Besant, Six WaLTEs 
(1836-1901) 

Swivevers, A C. 
(1837-1909) 

Guzen, J. R, (1837-83) 


Lacey, W. E. H. (1838-1903) 





Tdylls of the King 
‘Translation of Omar 
Khayyam 
Cranford 


Reband His Friends 
Vanity Feir 
Pippe Passes 


Pickwick Papers 
Jane Eyre 


Wuthering Heights 
Barchester ‘Towers 


The Cloister and the 
Hearth , 


Silas Marner 
Westward Ho! 


‘The Stones of Venico 
Dipsychus 


mae 
6 Subj 
Synthetic ilo. 


wophy 
History. of Civilize 
tion’ in Eagland 


Literature and 
Dogma 

Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution 

The Angel in the 
House 

The Women in 


White 

The English Con- 
stitution 

The Blessed Damozel 

The Egoist 

Sing-Song 

Ravenshoe 

The Holy Roman 

me 1 a Basthly Pare 

Al Sorts and. Con- 
ditions of Men 


Songs before Sun- 





Musser, ALYRED DE 
(1810-87) 


Gaur, THtornE 
(1811-72) 


BavpELarre, 
(1821-67) 
Fuavsrer, Gustave 


(1821-80) 
Avnet, HL F, (1821-81) 


Renan, Earner (1823-92) 
Domas Fits, ALEXANDRE 


(1824-95) 


‘Taxsz, H. A. (1828-93) 





Representative Work. 


Nouvelles 


Le Capitaine Fra 


Petits Podmea en 
Prose 

Madame Bovary 

Journal Intime 


Life of Jesus 
La Dame sux Camé- 
Ties 


Origines de Ia France 
Contemporaine 





Black figures dencte pases where farther Information is given 
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AUTHORS AND POETS 


Morley to Chesterton 


English and French Contemporary Authors (conid.) 


English. 


Mortry, Lozo (1838-1923) 
Paver, WaitiR (1630-94) 
De Vonain, WF 

(1839 3917) 
Harpy, Tomas (born 1840) 


Jaurs, Hrany (1843 1916) 
Lanc, Axpurw (1844 1912) 


Brpors, Ront er 
(born 1544) 


AurenEs, RICHARD 

(1S45 47) 
Hntry, WoL (1649 190%) 
bitissox, RL (S50 94} 


Worp, Mrs Homenny 
(IS3t 1920) 

Hupsox, WH (ts51-1922) 

Caria, Sm Hatt (burn 1853) 


Witpr, Oscar (1836-1900) 


Davinson, Jomm (1957-19) 
Gissina, GR (137-1908) 


Warox, Sm Winns 
(horn 1858) 
Trowsos, Faancis 
(1839-1907) 
Conny, JosirH (1857-1924) 
Hotsman. 4 F (born 1859) 
bonne, Nie Jans 
(born 1560) 


Kurrina, Rips arp 
(born 1564) 
Yuu, W. B. (born 1865) 


Wao1s, H G@ (bom 1866) 


Bennzrr, ARNOLD 
(born 1867) 
Gatswortnx, Jom 
(born 1867) 
Lvoas, EY. (born 1868) 
Beutoc, Hiname (born 1870) 
Curstirtoy, G, K. 
(born 1874) 


Representatue Work French. Representative Work, 
Lafe of Gladstone 


Ymaginary Portraits 


Pans, Gaston (1839-1003) La Poése da Moyen 
Age 


Jowph Vance 
Teas of the D'Urber- Davver, noe Tartarin 
villes (1840-97) 
Zous, teen {1840 1902) L'Amommar 
Mrnves, Carvnua Le Row Vierge 
(1841-1909) 
Matiarug, § (1842-98) L'Aprés - Midi d’un 
Faune 
Surts Pevoyomue, Rewé Stances et Podmes 
{1839 1907) 
Corre, Francois Contes et Vers 
(1842-1908) 
Dasy Miller 
Ballads m Blue Vrerars., Pyur (1844-96) Poemes Saturmens 
China Frinca, Anarons (J A Lille des Pmgowns 
Promcthens ‘Thibault) (1844-1924) 
Faauet, fe (1947-1916) History of French 
Wild Life Literature 
Hospital Nketches 
Treasue Island Mavrassanr, Guy Dz Boule de Suf 
(1850-93) 
Lon, Pmrex (Juuen Viaup) Madame  Chrysan- 
Robert Elsmere (1850-1923) theme 


Green Mansions 
The Manaman 
JusszRand, J, A. (born 1855) Enghsh Wayfanng 
late m the Middle 
The Ballad of Read Ages 
mg Gaol 
Bruce 
The New Grub 
Strcet 
The Purple East 


The Hound of 
Heaven 

Almayet s Folly 

4 Shropshire Lad 

Petor Pan 


Prkvost, Mancgn (born 1862) | L'Heureux Ménage 
The Jungle Book : 


‘The Land of Heart's 
Deare 

Mr Bnitlmg Sees It 
Through 

The Old Wives’ Tale 


‘The Man of Property 
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Picture Aids to Study 


AUTHORS AND POETS 


Picture Aids to the Study of Literature 


Arranged under authors’ names in chronologwal order 





of Xamthes, 1271. 
Seorotas cee of be aetian Colour plata fasing 1387. 
ROGER BACON (1214?-92) = 

Portrast, 430. 


Studying the Biddle of the Rainbow, 419, 
DANTE ALIGHIERI (1265-1221) : 


Fir betkplaer m Florence, 448. 

‘At the Monastery of Banta Crose del Cirvo, 445. 

Jn the garden with Beatras. Cotowr plate 

Drawmgs by Doré ta wlustrate Dante's work, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) : 


Wid hs mife and shuldren.  Golow plate facing 
f r age 
‘Hamlet family, 
ie Brine, ot Ne Balatraaay 
at New Avon, 835. 
Hite belore = loos] maguata for posclans, #32. 


43 
‘7. 





g Homer to tum, 616. 
‘at Chalfont St Gules, 616. 





9 at Elatow, near Redford, 1200, 


Hs 
In 201. 
Higa ‘Bunyan méeresdmg for hee husband's release from gacl, 

Seno from “ Pilgrim's Progress,”* 1 

window in Westminster ‘saber, 1199. 
VOLTAIRE (1694-1778) : 
Portrait, 1003 
Statue, 





SAMUEL, “JOHNSON tare. #4) 2 


Bucthoiaee at Loebield, 177 
Dictionary, 780. 
‘The denmsbe tose wa tia re Cheese,” 778, 
2, 


field, 781 
SOMANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE (1749-1082) : 
Portrait, 4 
‘With eine, 195. 
to hus son, 


a story 197 
JOHANN CHRISTOPH. "FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER (1759-1805) : 


formance with his puppats, 194 
Wath Graco 195. ™ 


Portrait, 
‘Monument in Edinburgh, 945 

Abbotsford, tis Twesdeude home, 047. 

In hus study, 949. 

Eiign's Isle, immértalzed by Seott wm“ The Lady of the Lake,"* 


aay Austex 1795-1817) + 





Portraits, Bre 

ines, Greet as Teng, London, $116, 
‘Birthplacs, a a 

Pend the of th ALT. 
7 ‘amonton, where he Goes 1110. 


WILASAM (1786 1859) and JACOB GRIMM (1785-1868) : 
Portraits, 1367, 1372. 

LORD BYRON (1788-1824) : 
Portraits, 380, 





‘*Dealine and Fal,”* 1289. 
Block figures denote p: 





VICTOR HUGO, {pg 88) 2 
‘Portrarts, 891 


‘Home in Guernsey, 696. 

‘Where “Les Misérables ” was written, 697. 

Gocar to hos inst rerung-place In the Panthéon, 600, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BRACONSFIELD (1804-81) 

Fortasta, 308, 304. 


‘200. 
‘hrs first apeeoh in the House of Commons, 201, 
Ate maeeang, 203 
BANS CHRISTIAN ‘ANDERSEN (1805-75) = 


EUEABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1906-61): 
Forieit, 1402, 


eociet prem hy ber to ber hosband, 1402, 
LORD TENNYSON (1809-82) : 
Portrants. 1033, ad 1085. 
Group, 1036. 











jeotory, lansolnslure, his birihplaes, 10: 

Gn the chits at Frahernter hie of Wight 1038, 
ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL (1810-65): 

Portrait, 1400, 
‘CHARLES DiokENS (1812-70) = 

Howe te Sohsaoa  Strel § jomers Town, 528. 

‘Where be a, schoo! , 528 

piesa cf toe best as, 238. 
(As an aotor, 533. 
Drawings Drakens's obar- 








Fred Barnard to iulssests sem 
: Temp and Mr Mocubet, 630'T 
‘Guttle and Garton, 531. 
(CHARLOTTE BRONTE (1818-55) : 
Writing “Sane Eyre,” 276. 
rt 7 
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‘Greeba Castle, his hose in the Isle of Man, 1457 

‘Whera the nevehst spent mush of hus eheldhood, 1453 

‘The Chelven house where Rosset weiscmed him, 1464, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ‘born 1856) 
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GROUPS 5&6 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN HISTORY 


The following chronologval tables cover a period of some 2,400 
definsiely mentioned 1 the 


493, 


444, 


336. 


aD. 
1821. 


1863, 
1917. 


BO. 
216. 


58 


$ 


3h 
aD. 
41. 
161. 


312. 


GREECE 
Pemistratus became tyrant of Athens and laid 
the foundation of that city’s greatness by 
encouragmg commerce, agnculture and the 
arts, 1565. 
The Permans mvade Thrace and Macedoma, 
Marathon, 490; Thermophyle snd Salam, 
480. The Atheman statesman Themustocles 
built a powerful fleet, the mvazion was repelled, 
and Athens rapidly developed mto an empire, 
1580. 
Pericles begins to reign over Athene. Under his 
wise rule Atheman culture reached ita highest 
level. The city was rebuilt and became the 
most powerful i the eastern Mediterrancan, 
501, 1565. 
Socrates put to death in Athens on the charges 
of corrupting vouth and disbelicving in the 
national gods, 508. 
Alexander the Great began the series of con- 
quests which resulted in the dommation of Asia 
by Greek influence, and the spread of Hellemstio 
culture 1514 
Greek War of Independence Aided by Russia 
and sympathetic supporters from all parts of 
Europe, mcluding Lord Byron, the Greeks 
mucvessfully revolted against Turkish rule. At 
the Battle of Navarino (1827) the Turlash fleet 
was destroyed by Bntwh, French and Rusman 
navies, 1525, 359. 
Prince George of Denmark made Kmg of 
the Hellenes, 1540. 
King Constantine, brother mm law of Wilham IT 
of Germany, forced to abdicate in favour of ns 
second son, Alexander Greece ruled by the 
statesman Venizelos, who joined cause of 
Alles and obtamed good terms for hus country 
m the peace eettlement after the World War, 
1580, 1583. 


ROME AND ITALY 
Hanmbal imades Italy over the Alps and 
defeats Romans at Canna, 1548, 
Jubua Cesar wins decisive victories over Gauls, 
1299, 308, 1525. 
Juhus Cesar assaesimated by Bratus, Cassius 
and other conspirators, 1304. 
Formation of second ‘Inumsirate by Mark 
Antony, Octasran and Lepidus, who dcfeat 
Casuus and Brutus at Plubpp, 812, 1803, 
1516, 1552 
Octaian defeats Mark Antony and becomes 
first Roman Emperor, 1527. 
Roman Emperor Claudius conquera Britain, 
1528. 
Marcus Aurelius, Stoo philosopher, becomes 
Roman Emperor, 1517. 
Constantine the Great becomes Emperor of 
the West. After defeatmg Licmmus m 324, 
he became Emperor of the East alzo, 1530. 


AD. 
395. 


527, 


1176. 


1414. 


1469. 


494. 
1508. 


1796. 


1860. 
1919 


1016. 


RULERS AND FIGHTERS 


years, but they record only events or persons 
text. 


Death of Theodomus I, last raler of umted 
Roman Empue, 1580. 
Justiman I becomes Emperor of the East. He 
exten Jed the bounds of his Empire and defeated 
the Vandals and After ins death, 
the Western Empire was invaded by the Lom- 
bards, 1548, 
Charlemagne, King of the Franks, becomes 
Emperor of the West and founds Holy Roman 
Empire, 1527. 
Efforts of Frederick I, Holy Roman Emperor, 
to enlarge Empire finally failed at battle of 
Legnano, 1589 
Decimve victory of the Guelphs over the 
Ghibelhnes at Campaldino, in which the post 
Dante took part Thsputes between these mval 
factions had long been a feature of Itahan 
polities, 448, 1581 
Council of Constance John Huss, excom- 
mumeated by Pope John XXII for aapporting 
the doctrines of John Wycliffe, was, m 1416, 
burnt at tho stake for heresy, 1546 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magmficent, becomes 
ruler of Florence. By his alhance with Milen 
against Vemice he aroused the jealousy of Pope 
Sixtus IV, who excommunicated Florence. 
He proved Inmself an able ruler and accom- 
ed man of letters, 382, 383, 1557. 
vonarola begins bis campaign agamst re- 
hgious corruption in Florence, 1572 
Pope Julius If, the patron of Michelangelo and 
Raphael, concludes League of Cambrai aginst 
Vemce, 884, 551 
Italy mvad~d by Napoleon, who seized Nwe 
and Savoy, formed Lombardy and part of 
Central Italy mto the Cisalpme Repubhe, and 
the Genoese district into the Ligurian Repubhe, 
and ceded Venice to Austra, 709 
Itehans freed from Austrian yoke under 
government of Cavour durmg regn of Victor 
Emmanuel II, 1626, 1584 
Ganbald, Itahan solder and patriot, captures 
Naples, 877 
Gabriele D'Annunzio, Itahan poet and patnot, 
led raid upon port of Fume, which he declared 
annexed to Italy, 1516 
Benito Mussolim, founder of the Fasewt move- 
ment against Bolshevism, becomes Premer of 
Italy, 1560 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Early Britons conquered by Roman imperor 
Claudis, 1528, 
St Augustine re ives Chnistiamty, 1517. 
Whole of England umted under one king, 
Egbert of Weesex, 1535. 
Alfred the Great checks Damsh mvasion, builds 
Britash fleet, and strengthens army, 1514. 


Canute of Denmark becomes King of England. 
He was 2 good admmustrator *nd encouraged 
learmng, 1525. 


Black figures deret> pases where forther information ts given 
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AD. 
1066, 


1215, 


1272. 
1314, 
1420. 


1450. 
1485. 


1553. 
1558, 


1653. 


1660. 
1683, 


1704, 


4. 
1763. 


1764. 
1905. 
1815. 


1832, 


William of Normandy conquers England and 
introduces feudalism. Other laws and customs 
‘nd Isngusge remain English, 1589. 
King John forced by the barons to grant Magna, 
Charta, limiting the power of the throne. An 
inert, and sometimes cruel monarch, John spent 
most of his reign in petty quarrels with feudal 
barons, 1548. 
Wales conquered and invasion of Scotland 
begun during reign of Edwerd I, 1584. 
Edward [L, the woak son of a strong father, 
defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, 1525. 
Henry V of England becomos King of France. 
By the Treaty of Troyes he intended to ensure 
the English succession in France, but the 
guardions of Henry VI quarrelied among them- 
selves, and France, inspired by Joan of Aro, 
recovered all English possessions except Calais, 
1545, 130, 
Jack Cade leads rebellion against Lancastrian 
rule, but is defoated and killed, 1525, 
Battle of Bosworth ends Wars of the Roses, 
Richard IIT (York) defeated by Henry VII 
(Lancaster). Beginning of period of popular 
monarchy, 1545, 1569, 
Catholiciym reintroduced by Mary, 1815, 
1556. 
Spanish Armada destroyed during reign of 
beth. Great induntrial development and 
rapid strides made in exploration and the arts 
and sciences. From now until about 1603 
is the age of Elizabethan drama, 829, 1816, 
1449, 1213, 961. 
Oliver Cromwell becomes Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland and Ireland following 
establishment of Commonwealth after defeat 
of Crown forces at Naseby (1645); end of 
Civil War and exceution of Charles I (1649). 
Primarily o soldier, Cromwell's efforts to rule 
by Parliament fail, 618, 953, 1194, 1527. 
Charles II restored to the throne, 1527, 1195. 
James 11 forced to abdicate by leaders of the 
“ Glorious Revolution” and Protestant succes- 
sion established by accession of William of 
Orange and Mary, 1547, 1589, 1318. 
Duke of Merlborough (John Churchill) wins 
Battle of Blenheim in War of Spanish Suoces- 
sion, 1820, 1556. 
Reorge I, first of the Hanoverian line, becomes 
x of England, 1540. 
End of Seven Years’ War, which brought 
England largo possessions in Canada. British 
Esmpire founded and enlarged by supremacy in 
India, 1591, 791, 793, 849. 
James Hargreaves invents spinning jenny, which 
bringe about the Industrial Revolution, 1261. 
Lord Nelson defeats French and Spanish 
flects at Trafalgar, 1052. 
The Duke of Wellington wins Battle of Water- 
loo. Final overthrow and capture of Napoleon, 
1186, 716. 
Passing of Parliamentary Reform Act improves 
condition of middle classes, Many social and 
political reforma follow. Slavery abolished 
(1833) and new factory laws passed, 588, 869. 


Black figeres denote nog 











Es 


1857, 


1882, 
1899. 


Great Britain and Germany 


Corn Laws repealed through the efforts of 
Cobden and Bright, 1087, 368, 202. 

Indian Mutiny. Indie ruled (1858) by British 
Government, 208. 

Benjamin Disraeli becomes Prime Minister for 
the seoond time and (1875) prevents shares of 
‘Suez Canal from being sold to French syndicate, 


208. 

British occupy Egypt, 544. 

Outbresk of war in South Afrios, 205, 482, 
1, 1487. 


540, 54: 
1914-1918. World-War. Germany, Austria-Hungary 


1919. 
1924, 


B.C. 
55. 


AD, 
476. 


ell. 


1356, 


1617. 


1740. 


1806, 
1862. 


1871. 


1890. 


1914, 


aD, 


and Turkey opposed by Great Britain, Franoe, 

jam, Russia, Ttely, Grosce, the United 
States of America, and seventeon other email 
nations, only one-fourteenth of the world 
remaining neutral, 89, 283, 548, 625, 631, 707, 
878, 1207, 1282, 1861, 1429, 1447, 1467, 


Treaty of Versailles signed, 1208. 
First Labour Ministry takes office with Ramsay 
MacDonald Prime Minister, 1564. 


GERMANY 

Julius Cesar, while Governor of Roman Gaul, 
drives back German tribes from west side of 
Phin 1298, 308, 
Last of the Roman Emperore of the West 
deposed by German leader, Odoucer, 1561. 
Franconian duke becomes firat King of Ger- 
many. For five generations Saxon kings ruled 
Germany. After a revival of the old Fran- 

conian Hine power fell into the hands of the 
Hohenstaufen emperors, chief of whom were 
Frederick I, called Barbarossa or “ Red 
end his grandson, Frederick I. The Hohen- 
staufens were constantly in conflict with the 


papacy, 1539. 
Charles IV promulgates the Golden Bull giving 
the right to elect the emperor to sev.n leaders 
of princely states, 1527. 

Martin Luther begins Protestant Reformation, 
which Charles V, who governed Spain, Germany, 
the Netherlands and parts of Italy and America, 
unsuccessfully opposed, 1554, 1527. 
Beginning of War of Austrian Succession. 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Bohemia and Hungary 
and Archduchess of Austria, engaged in atruggle 
against Prussia. Frederick II (the Great) 
captures Silesia, 785, 1556, 

Prassia defeated by Napoleon at Jena, 709. 
Bismarck becomes chief ‘minister of Prussia 
and delegate to Diet of Frankfort, 283. 
William i proclaimed Emperor of New German 
Empire, which developed rapidly in industrial 
prosperity and colonization, 1589. 

Bismarck dismissed by the Emperor William 
TT, 1589, 283. 


Germany declares war on Russia end 
World-War, 39, 288, 548, 625, 681, 707, 876, 
1807, 1282, 1881, 1429, 1447, 1487, 1485. 


RUSSIA 


1682, Accession of Peter the Great. A man of out- 


Gere further ti 


1660 


pram pr adirdtiely tnetentcrarentiry 
introduced education and European industrial- 


ts gives 





U.S.A. India, Canada, France 


AD. 


ism into Rusma, Fha reforma mark the begn- 
mmng of modern Russa, He bult the new 
capital, St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 1878, 
1762. Catherme IT booomes Empress of Rusa after 
& bloodless revolution and the abdication of 
her busband, Peter IU She was women 
great mtelhgence and ruled Rusma wisely. 
Among her many reforms were the reorganiza- 
ton of the army, development of land resourcea 
and the promotion of good relations with 
foreign powers, 1234 
Alexander I becomes Emperor. He attempted 
many teforms aammg st the emanerpation of the 
peasants from serfdom, but the Napoleonie wars 
forced hum to abandon them and protect Russia 
from mveson, 1514 
1815-65, Internal condition of Russe becomes very 
bad owing to continual wars involving taxation 
of the pessante The siege of Sebastopol 
(1854-5) ends Cnmean War to Russia’s disad- 
vantage Alevander H becomes Emperor and 
adopts a policy of reform, 1514 


1801. 


UNITED STATES 

Left Encson, Norse adventurer, lands on 
north eastern coast of America, 1536. 
Columbus discovers the coasts of South and 
Central America, 765. 
Willam Penn obtams Charter for Pennsyl 
vania, 1565. 
James Edward Oglethorpe founded colony 
of Georgia, named after Gcorge IT, 1562. 
Charts Townshend, Bntish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, enforces taaation of tea, paper, &o, 
which lads to mot im Boston, Mass (1770), the 
‘Boston (ea party” (1773) and outbreak of 
War of Independence, 1581. 
Declaration af Independence adopted (July 
4) after skirmishes at Leamgton, Concord and 
Bunker Holi m 1776, 285. 
Georgo Washmgton becomes first President 
of the United States, 1291. 
Abraham Lincoln becomes President War 
between North and South Confederate (Sonth) 
tones, led by Robert Lee, finally defeated at 
Five Tirks (1863), 449, 1552. 
President Lincoln assacsmated, 449. 
President McKinley estabhshes Protoctiomst 
Tariff, 1555. 
Roosevelt (Repubhcan) becomes 
French interests in Panama Canal 

hased, 115. 
Woodrow Wilson (Democrat) becomes Preai- 
dent, 1205. 
‘Ameria declares war on Germany, 1205. 
Warren G. Hardmg (Republican) becomes 
Preadent Immigration Restnction Bull passed. 
Limitation of Armaments Congress at Washing- 
ton. America concludes peace with Germany, 
1205. 


A.D, 
1000, 


1492 
1681 
1733 
1767. 


1176 


1789. 
1861 


1865. 
1890 


1913 


Bios 
1921 


INDIA 

Alexander the Great crosses the Indus, 1514. 
‘Asoka, Emperor of India, does much to spread 
Buddhism, 1517. 


Bo. 


264. 


RULERS AND FIGHTERS 


AD. 
1000. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni begms a sence of 
Holy Wars on behalf of Mohammedamam im 
Indis, 1555. 
Vasco da Gama reaches Cahout, 
divided among eight kgs, 1539. 
Francisco d’Almeids (1450 '-1510) becomes 
first Portuguese viceroy of indie, 1515. 
1658-1707, Reign of Aurangreb, Mogul power 1s 
now at its height. Conquers Byapur and 
Golconda, 1517. 
Nadr Shah of Perna mvades Inca, 1560, 
Defence af Arcot by Robert Chive sgamst tho 
French and thoi native alhes, 797 
Cakutts captured by Surajsh Dowlah, Nawab 
of Bengal, 146 prisoners were placed in the 
“ Blach Hole of Calcutta,” and only 23 survived, 
800 


2498. 
1605. 


India then 


1739 
171. 


178 


1756. Surajah Dowlah defeated by the Enghsh at 


Dum dum. Return of the vetam to Caleutts, 
1757 Clive’s victory at Plassey Surajah Dowlah 
defeated ; Enghsh become masters of Bengal, 


Chve returns to East India Company 
sovereign of Bcngal, Bibar, the Northern 
Cireas, and part of Orissa, 800. 

Sag Hastings becomes Governor of Bongal, 
Warren Hastings becomes first Governor- 
General of Inds, 1544. 

1957-8 Indian Mutiny, 208, 

1921. The Earl of Kcading becomes Viceroy ond 
Governor General of Indie, 1569. 


CANADA 

John Cabot discovers Newfoundland, 1525 
Cartier eaplores coast of Newfoundland and 
discovers St Lawrence Raver, 1526 
Champlau establishes Brench 
Queda, 345 

Henry Hudson, while searching for North- 
West passage, discovers Hudson Bay region, 
whih England claims, 988 

Champlain, m trymg to find North West 
passage by way of the Great Lakes, discovers 
Lake Huron, 345 

Wolfe capturcs Quebec, 1591, 

The report of Lord Durham on Canadisn 
conditions kads to change of pobcy resulting 
an greater mdependcnce for al] Canadians, 1584 
Canadian Pacthe Railway compk ted, 185, 188. 
Sar Wilfred Launer (Liberal) becomes Premier, 
He remained im office until 1911 when be wae 
defeated on the question of trade reciprocity 
with United Statics, and succeeded by Sir 
Robert Borden (Conservative), 1551 

oe FRANCE 

58-49, Conquest by the Romana under Julius Coosar, 
ap. 1299, 308. 

451. Attila and his Huns defeated m battl at Chilons 
sur Marne, 1517. 
Clovis I founded the kongdom of the Franka, 
1529. 
Pop became King of France and founded the 
Carlovingian dynasty, 1565. 


1767 


1772 
1174. 


AD, 
1497, 
1635, 
1608, 


1610 


colony at 


1615. 


1750 
1838, 


1885. 
1896, 


486. 
‘752. 
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aD. 
800. Charlemagne, the hero of the Middle Ages, 
crowned Emperor of the West at Rome. In 
addition to France he ruled much of what is 
now Western Germany, Northern Italy, Swit- 
serland, Holland and Belgium, part of Jugo- 
Slavia, Cvecho-Slovakia, Spain, and all of the 
new Austria and Hungary, 1527. 
Louis VI began his reign. He did much to 
restore order, 1553. 
Henry VI of England proclaimed King of 
France, 1545. 
Charles VIL crowned at Rheims after the vic- 
torious campaign of Joan of Aro, 140-43. 
1461-83, Boundaries of France gradually extended 
by Louis XI, who sought to break the power 
of the nobles, 1554. 

1404. Charles VIII crossed the Alps to attack Italy. 
Ho afterwards lost his conquests, 1527. 
2498-1515. During the reign of Louis XII there 
were further wars in Italy, but the French met 
with defeat, England and Spain invaded 

France and gained victories, 1554. 
All Burgundy added to France by Francis I, 
during whose reign a war which lasted for 
nearly 200 years was begun with Spain, 1589. 
Civil war on religious differences begun. 
of Charles 1X, 1527, 
1572. Massacre of Protestants in Paris, 1527. 
1598. Religious strife ended by the Edict of Nantes, 
Reign of Henry 1V, 1545, 
1601-1715." Under Louis XIV the monarchy reached 
ite zenith and then gadually declined. Wars 
took place sgainst Holland, Spain, England 
and Flanders. Letters, science, and art 
flourished. By withdrawing the Edict of 
Nantes, the Sun king tarnished the glory of 
his reign, 1554. 
Execution of Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette. Republic established, 476-77, 481. 
‘Napoleon 1 Emperor of the French, 709. 
Louis XVIII restored to his late brother's 
throne. ‘ia reign was one of discontent, 1554. 
Civil strife in Paris. Charles X, who had 
become king in 1824, on the death of 
Louis XVIII, compelled to abdicate, 1527. 
Louis Philippe King of the French, 1554. 
Revolution and flight of King Louis Philippe 
to England. France again » Republic, 1554. 
Louis Napoleon, a nephew of Napoleon 1 I, pro- 
claimed Emperor as Napoleon III, 288, 55. 
War declared against Prussia. Surrender of 
Napoleon TIE and pe proclamation of Republic, 59. 
Germany declared war on France; 
Joffre in command, 1548. 
France and her Allies victorious. Marshal 
Foch in eupreme command, 1886. 


TURKEY 

1620-86. Under Sultan Solyman the Magnificent 

Turkey becomes all-powerful in the Balkans 
and threatens Vienna Turkish Empire now 
extends from Carpathian Mountains to Persian 
frontier and along the Moditerrancan to 
Morocco, 1576. 
Turke again threaten Vienns, but the inter- 
position of the Polish King, John Sobicaki, saves. 


3108, 
1422. 
1429. 


1544. 


1562. 


1798, 


1804. 
1814, 


1820. 





1830. 
1848, 


1852, 
1870, 
1914. 
1918. 


1683. 


Turkey and other Countries 


4D. the city. From this time forward the Turks 
ity lost their possessions on the Balkan 
Peninsula, 1576. 
1829. Greeks recover their independence of Turkish 
role, 859. 

Crimean War, Fearing Russian oggrand- 
izement, England sids Turkey, now known 
us “the Sick Man of Europe.” Turkey ad- 

mitted to the Concert of Europe. 


a OTHER COUNTRIES 


493-465. ‘The Persian Empire begins to crumble under 
strain of constant revolts and prolonged wars 
with Greece. The success of Greece leads to 
Age of Pericles and highest achievement of 
Greek culture. In Rome the Patricians and 
Pleboians are struggling for supremacy, 1565. 

336-276. Alexander tho Great invades Asia Minor, 
‘conquering Persian Empire, Palestine and 
Egypt. Formation of the Macedonian Empire. 
South of the Rubicon Rome is fast becoming 
the dominant power, 1514. 

323-30. Descendanta of Alexander’s generala, known 
‘as the Ptolemios, rule in Egypt. Some of the 
Greek statea come under jan rule, 
but the formation of the Atolian and Achwan 
Leagues prevent complete domination. During 
these years the Egyptian fleet polices the 
a, Mediterranean, but the Ptolemies 
gradually lose power. Rome is steaiy. con- 
quering “he world, Sicily, Macedonia, Spain, 
‘Egypt and Gaul become Roman provinces. 
By wise diplomacy Cleopatra of Egypt retains 
her throne until the defeat of Mark Antony 

ap. & Actium, 307. 

Soy -to0. Charlemagne, King of the Franks, becomes 

all in Western Europe, By the per- 
tition of Verdun hia Empire is divided into 
France and Germany. The Mohammedan 
religion is beginning to rival Christianity in 
Eastern Europe. England is struggling against 
Danish invasion. Northmen settle in Russia 
and Greenland, 1527, 887. 

1300-1500. The Ottoman Turks overrun the Balkans 
‘and threaten Eastern Europe, making Con- 
stantinople their capital. This is the age of 
Dante, Michelangelo snd Leonardo da Vinci. 
Florence grows rich under tho role of the 
Medici. European explorers open up trade 
toutes and seek for new worlds. Columbus 
discovers America and Vasco da Gama reaches 
India by ses. Kngland invades France, but 
Joan of Arc turns the tide and saves her coun- 
try, 1528, 1589, 448, 381, 139. 

1800-1700. The corruption of the Church has brought 
about the Lutheran Reformation, which is 
followed by similar movements organized by 
Calvin and Zwingli. Religious differences lead 
te the Thirty Years’ War and the defeat of 
Catholic generals by Protestant forees, Tho 

of Spain has been crushed by Protestant 


advances rapi 
The Dutch obtain their independence from 
Spain. Peter the Great comes to England 
‘and studies Western culture, which he intro. 
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{ Interest Questions 


4D. duces into Rusms. French and colon- 


Enghsh 

asta settle 1n Amerios, 1354, 1525, 1592, 1878. 

1700-1800 The wars of the Spamsh and Ausiman 

Succession weaken power of monarchies m 

Central Europe Ruse of the peoples heralded 

by French Revolution All Europe mvolved 

1m Nepoleomo Wars After sweepmg victones 

m Italy, Austna and Prusns, Napoleon suffers 

a heavy reverse in Russia and 1s finely defeated 

by Wellington at Waterloo The revolutionary 

war m America results m formation of tho 

United States, 709, 1129, 1291. 

1800-1900 Europe settles down after Napoleonic 
Wars, and an era of discovery and reform 
begms Application of steam power leads to 
industnal revolution mm England and the rapid 
growth of railways Pabheation of Darwin's 
“Omgm of Species” revolutionizes scientific 
thought ‘The world inked up by mternatonsl 


RULERS AND FIGHTERS 


4D. movements (Geneva Convention and Hague 
Peace Conference), telegraphic cable, aviation 
and “wireless.” Bumarck creates mubtery 
Prusas and defeats France Africa divided 
smong European powers Begmnmng of Jap- 
aneso weaternization eud expansion Slavery 
has beon abohshed Democratic government 
develops in Europe, and great strides made in 
education and welfare of the people, 841, 
489, 288, 342, 1. 

1900-25 World War results in defeat of Germany, 
establishment of League of Nations and general 
reshuffle of powers end nationalities under 
‘Treaties of Versailles and Locarno Germany 
now a Republic and Russa governed by Soviet 
First Labour Government has beon in power 
m England Women allowed to vote m 
United States and Great Britam Marcon 
perfects “ wireless” telography, 1487, 701, 1. 


Picture Aids to the Study of History 


A—AKCIENT ROME 
Talus Ceear (102-44 nC) 1209, 1801, 1803, 1306 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(1209 1658) 953, 954, 955, 959, 989, 960. 
Sg (aes oh ate ee sess 
2 1603) $817, 1319 
Anne (lee, Vid) 4330 
1804 65) 


Ohver 





045, A ‘Yosr, 1040, 1050, 1054, 
(1769-1802) 1128, 1, 
9 nS B08, so ee a: 1136 


Ban noberts (hls ee Er 


Genera) 361, 203, 
Lord Rasher (1641-1920) 636, 637, én, or, 
Beresford (1840-1919) 874, 475, 76, ‘ain, ‘ath, 379 
Kore Kitohewer (1SS0-1916) Goi" Sak 643, 544, 546, B47, 548, 
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Sar Robert Baden-Fowell (b lus?) 457, 468, 450, 400, $62, 
Berl Beaty (D 1971) 37, 30, 20, 44, 4% 43, 44, 
Eel of Yoru (1392-925 

Fug Poop 147 a iat 


Kare Abonty (0 
ude C8OHtOLT) 


Tors 


—AMERICA 
verge, Washington (1732-00) 1291, 129%, 1993, 1804, 1805: 


Abrahain Linooln (1809 65) 449, 450, 451, 456 

‘Theodore Hovesva (18 8 2918) 314,135 116, 147, 128, 121, 
ooarow, Wileen (1816 19.) 1808, 207 

Bp G Martens (ishe- ie Daa) "ado 1808 

Galvin Coolidge (b 1872) a tae 


— FRANCE 

Mapotoon (1700-1881) 709, 710, TH, 742, 143, 144, T15, 718. 

Hidubal yosh (b iuoi) "136i, Toes, 1568, 1360, far ase: 
E OERMANY 


Frederwk the Growt (1712 86) 
Proce Bumarek ee oat. ies, 





ea bao, 2a 


—RUSSIA, 
Petr, fae, Geont ao12-1735) 1373, 1378, 1376, 1377, 1378, 
Catena the Great ea, Er 1238, 1988, 1294, 1285, 


Garibalds (1807-82) 877, fre, 8 oT G60, 882, 884 


Interest Questions in History 
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What battle establubed the mbtary eupremacy of the Brish m 
/Bughsh seaman ‘* snged the King of Spa's beard ” ? 


sold i > 
Sy emhhetcpses ete, 1138. 





? 1213, 


is soe er edt ay 
‘What famous Ruwan sagert nt Bont nd ? 1879. 


worked 
‘What grant World War general spent 


pnt ad las pan of Wace meats ey weed 








1134 
‘What Englah siateeman declared that he ‘never rend the daly 
papers"? 674 
‘What eountry dad Predera the Great fear *‘ more than hus God "* ® 
‘What wall wiateaman sud ‘No one is educated 
wht 3 not muevter of tna job 3 619 

wore the * jecrene * 
‘Gn_what ocar memorable game of bowls played on 
eg oa 





‘dows England owe to Obver Cromwell * 954 ~ 
to thmk ‘7 540 
lescribed, Bs a ‘‘eouniry that eonld not 
eolomes ‘* ¥ 133t 
On what ocsagion was the mgnal '* Well done, Gender,” run up ? 


4 
Want ereet_ Best satlor sand . “Hit first, bot hard, Keep 0a 
bsthng ”? 626. 
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BEAUTY BEQUEATHED BY THE ARTISTS 
Achievements of Workers with Brush, Clnsel, Pen and Pencil 


'VIDENCES of the “artistic” instmet in 
man go back pcthaps 50,000 years Draw 
mgs and paintings revealmg considerable 
power of cxpression have been found on the 
walls of cav¢s—whc re the fossil re mains indicate 
at least the Paleolithic Age Early man, who 
could not have possessed more intclicct than 
a savagt, had yet the power to make graphic 
reprcsentations of objects that specially mter 
cstcd him, such as a mammoth or a reindecr 
Ycrhaps the most extraordmary curcum 
stance about these early drawings and pamt 
ings 15 that many of them have becn found nm 
places wha daylght could nove have 
trated Yet they arc remarkablo for ther 
precision of outline and for coirect proportions 
‘Lhox primitive artists had no idea. of course, 
how to mak a picturc as we understand it 
today ‘thar cflorts are really akin to those 
of an exceedingly clever and observant child 
Histoncally, Palachth« art must be regarded 
asa flash m the pan ‘Lhe cave drawings of 
the Neolithic Age which followcd are distinc tly 
infenor to them) = Many ecnturs passed before 
the cave painting dcvdoped into the wall pamt 
ing pruticd by the artists of a enihzcd age 


Art becomes Conventionalized 

Tn the meanwhile man hid become a social 
and irehmous bang His ideas about bic wn 
goneral duvcloped and influenced — artistic 
decoration Symbobcal designs of a con 
ventional chatacter took the placc of the 
graph and Ltcdike drawings of catly man 
These decorations and the carly attempts at 
modcllmg m clay ot wood are weak artistic 
ally but strong in the expression of an idea 
They sugast the growth of an metinct to 
achwye tvpral forms rather than lfchhe 
repicntations 


Influenced by Rehgion 
Thus the paintings of Assynan, Babylonian, 
and Egyptian artists cm to up far less 
* natural ’ than those vivid impicsuons re 
corded on the cave walls of Palaohthic man 
The hgures are stilted, and often incorrectly 
drawn The same postures recur repeatedly, 

and the designs tend to become monotonous 
Religion i the strongest motive Egyptian 
fmeves pamted m distemper on the wails of 
templca, tombs, and catacombs represent scenes 
m the hfetime of a deceased person, and were 
exccuted in a spirit of dedication The sculp- 
ture of ths penod conmsts mamly of mytho- 
Jogical groups or statues of deities Beauty in 
Biack figu 





architecture begins with the building of temples, 
and both pamter and sculptor Jend ther aid 
m adorning the temple 

The highly conventionahzed style of pamting 
persisted even after the birth of Greek culture 
One explanation of the “convention” is that 
xt became necessary to adopt an artifical 
system in order to reduce the labour of artistic 
creation This 1 a very feasible suggestion, 
for 1t 1s much easter to copy from another 
picture than to study nature for fresh forms 
‘While the artists of Egypt, Babylon, and 
Assyria clung to the conventional mode they 
could not learn any more about the further 
posnbihtics of pictonal art They did not 
hnow, for example, how to suggcst distance, 
and so long as they depicted scenes on & 
flat plane they were not hkely to discover the 
art of perspective 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK ART 

When the Greeks began to form their culture 
they had a wealth of artistic treasure to guide 
them It must be remembered that by the 
time the Grecks came mto prommence the 
capires of Egy pt and Assyria had passed through 
long penods of prospenty and had achieved 
a hgh degiece of cultivaton Phomecian mer 
chants, visitmg Greece m their ships brought 
with them caquisitely decorated vessels of 
gold, silver, and glass, manufactured by the 
— and glass workers of Tyre and 

ion ‘There were painted vases statucttes of 
bronze or terra cotta, golden and ivory images 


The Rich Treasure-house of Mycene 

But the chief storehouse of antiquities was 
the ancient city of Mycens, m Pcloponnesus, 
which was the capital of a flourishing Lingdom 
eentunes bitore the Greek colonies spread 
over the Aigean penmsula The Viycenszans 
were wonderful potters, goldsmiths, and gem 
cutters Thcy made beautiful plaques, breast 
plates in gold repousse work, leather sword- 
seabbards, glass, and alabaster ware The 
Greeks were continually discovermg fresh and 
vaned examples of this Mycenwan art, and 
presently they began to develop ther own 
ongimal pottery and metal work 

Few eaamples of Greek paintmg have peen 
preserved, but it 1s known that the Greeks 
invented new modes of drawmg and colouring 
The beginmng of true Greek art—that of hiw- 
toric as distinct from prehistoric Greece—dates 
from about 800-700 Bo, at which penod the 
cavihzed world was nch m examples of contour 


where further informotion is given 
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Basis of Greek Art 


paintings. In these the outline of the figures 
was drawn first, and then filled in with coloured 
earths. The Egyptians used distemper, which 
they plastered on to the smooth walls of their 
temples, » method of working which made 
alteration impossible, so that the first stroke, 
whether successful or not, had to remain. 


The Homeric Scenes of Polygnotus 

It was Eumarus of Athens (7th cent. 3.0.) 
who discovered how to make a red colour. 
Cimon of Cleon (7th cent. 3.¢.) learned to, 
paint wrinkles and folds in drapery and made 
some attempt to produce the effect of fore-f 
shortening. Epictetus, a vase decorator of 
Athens in the 6th century B.c., broke away 
from the conventional, lifeless figure drawing 
of the prehistoric style, and painted men and 
women running. jumping, or otherwise active. 
Polygnotus (1567), the most accomplished of 
the Greek painters, lived about the middle of 
the 5th century B.c. His pictures, representing 
scenes from the Homeric poems, and painted 
in the form of frescoes on terra-cotta slabs 
or on the walls of temples and private dwellings, 
are dignified and moral in tone. 


Vying with the Architecture of Nature 

Tn their architecture and sculpture the 
Grecks were supreme. Natural conditions 
were greatly in their favour. Quarries of; 
marble and limestone sbounded—meterial 
offering infinitely more possibilities for artistic 
construction and durability than the metal or 
wood used by the early Oriental architects. 
The climate and geography of Greece formed 
a background that stimulated the desire for 
beauty of form. The surrounding hills, rising 
and falling in exquisite curves and folds, in- 
vited the naturally gifted Greeks to vie with 
the architecture of Nature herself. The atmo- 
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simplicity of tho pyeumide or the awe-inspiring 
majesty of col temples hewn out of rocks. 
and flanked by inscrutable sphinxes, and that 
of the Greeks, which aims at an infinite variety 
of forms. Differences in temperament, climate, 
and religion are the chief determining factors. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Egyptian architecture is dominated by a 
religion which challenges eternity, and its form 
is suited to its surroundings. The pyramid 
is not only a memorial to a monarch; 16 
expresses the soul of a people set down in a 
desert, which perpetually reminded them of 
the vastness of space, and so bred in them a 
passion for immensity and awe-inspiring sights. 
‘The Greeks, on the other hand, lived in a sunny, 
colourful land. They were a people who loved 
beauty and lived for the moment. They were 
an intensely patriotic and courageous race, 
delighting in deeds of heroism. Their archi- 
tecture, as indecd all their art, ox 
their zest for existence and their desire to 
add to tho myriad forms of natural beauty 
around them. 


The Greeks’ Worship of Beauty 

Jt was this worship of beauty for its own 
sake that enabled the Grecks to create an art 
which gradually became independent of re- 
igious influence. They excelled in the building 

temples, but they also created, in the form 
of the stadium and the theatre, worthy 
environments for the pursuit of pleasure. 
Love of dramatic amusement and athictio 
sports played a large part in Greek life, and every 
phase of the Greeks’ public activity was carried 
out under conditions of architectural grace 
and decorative beauty. Only in their private 
lives did they secm indifferent to their 
swroundings. The average Greek citizen was 


sphere was clear, and all objects stood out {meanly housed. He spent o great deal of his 


sharply against the horizon. 

Greek architecture, in fact, reflects nature 
much more clearly than the pictorial art of 
the same period. But, like painting and 
sculpture, pottery, and tho art of working in 
metal, it began as an imitation of antique 
forms derived from the Oriental empires. 


Early Greek temples, like those of Assyria » Ages of 


and Egypt, were constructed of metal or wood, 
or they were rock-hewn. The column, which 
in its various forms constituted the most dis- 
tinctive member of the three orders of mature 
Greek arohitecture—the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian—had its genesis, in part at least, 
in the stout pillar of the Egyptian temple. 

It is impossible, however, to trace a closer 
relationship between the style of Egyptian 
architecture as expressed in the grand 


day in the open air, and mixed with his fellow- 
ereatures in one or other of the public buildings 
of which he was justly proud. It was at @ 
comparatively late period in the growth of 
Hellenic culture that the private dwelling- 
house began to rival the public building in 
magnificence and beauty, 

exposure to strong sea air have 
removed the colouring matter with which the 
Greek temples were originally adorned. But 
it has been established by archmologists that 
in most cases ar appropriate colour scheme 
intensified the beauty of their proportions 
(501). The Parthenon, one of the most ecx- 
quisite examples of Greek architecture, built 
by Ictinus (5th cent. B.c.), must have pre- 
sented to the eye a glorious combination of 
colour and form. Its severe Doric columns 
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were painted yellow; the votive shields 
decorating the architrave were gilded; the 
frieze was painted in alternate metopes and 
triglyphs of red and blue, against which the 
white carved bas-reliefs stood out prominently. 
Crowning all. the coloured sculptured figures 
within the pediment were grouped against a 
background of blue. 

Other fine examples of Greek architecture 
were the Propylwa, built in both the Ionic and 
Doric orders by Mnesicles; the Temple of 
Ephesus, said to be the first in the Ionic order, 
built, by Chersiphron of Cnossus and his son 
Motagenes (580 3.c.—577 3.c.); and the huge 
Corinthian Temple of Zeus at Athens, 
in the reign of Peisistratus (605 B.c, #627 B.0.), 
(1585). Callimachus (3rd cent. B.C.) in- 
vented the leaf-like capital, based on the 
acanthus plant, which formed the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Corinthian order. 


The Wonders of the Temples 


Greck temples were veritable storehouses 
of artistic treasure. In addition to the statue 
of the god or goddess, which ocoupied a cen- 
tral place, there were es of ivory and 
gold, shrines decorated with reliefs in bronze, 
terra-cotta figurines, gold plaques and shields. 
Sculpture and architecture are complementary 
arts, The Greek architect was often a sculptor, 
and as the buildings improved in beauty of 
proportion, skill in sculpture developed. th 
inside ond outside the — temple beautiful 
statues ivinities an ips Te] it 
mythological incidents reminded the Genk 
citizen of the wonderful stories of the legendary 
past already celebrated in poetry or the drama. 


Early Statues of the Greeks 

Just as the Greeks transformed architecture 
from the svld, dimensional building construc-{ 
tion of the Egyptians into an art based upon 
complex laws closely related to those of nature, 
so they doveloped the art of sculpture from the 
stage of crude modelling in wood to that 
marvellous perfection whereby gods and heroes, 
wrought out of bronze or marble, appeared to 
live in their streets and temples. 

The carly Greek statues were mere barbaric 
idols carved out of pieces of wood, the natural 
shape of which lent itself to, or suggested the form 

of, the effigy, There was no attempt to suggest 
the outline of the figure beneath the stiff drapery, 
and the arms hung down in straight lines. Mere 
slits in the expressionless face served for eyes. 
Yet these crude images were set up in the early 
temples as objects of worship, and it was from 
them that the classic Greek sculpture was 
gradually evolved. 

The Greek poets ascribed the birth of sculpture 


The Birth of Sculpture 


to Dedalus, a legendary personage. “ The statues 
he made were like live beings: they saw, they 
walked. It was he who first opened their eyes, 
unbound their legs and their arms.” In this 
Rymbolicn’ taaition, which was pia to their 
genius, Greeks summed up a period in 
the development of their sculpture. Dadalus 
stood for a host of sculptors whose names were 
forgotten or unrecorded, but whose chisels 
carved out, in bronze or stone, life-like images 
of gods, men, and animals. 


Sculpture and the Greek Athlete 

The cultivation of the poetic sense, allied with 
that sound common sense which the Greeks 
applied to all their arts, encouraged the growth 
of sculpture. In the same manner as the Greek 
blacksmith became a skilled worker in metals, 
the Greek stonemason learned to achieve beauty 
of form in stone. Both were inspired by the 
ideal of beauty. To live constantly in the 
presence of beautiful things was a necessity 
to the Greek mind, and one form of beauty gave 
rise to the creation of another. Thus the 
physical culture of the Greek athlete came to 
be mirrored in the exquisite proportions of their 


sculpture. 

But the Greek sculptors did s ing more 
than copy nature. As has been said of them by 
@ great art critic, Winckelmann (1717-68): 
“Given up to a blind sindy of the ideal, they 
wrought in accordance with a general system 
adopted by them, rather than after nature.” 
Even their “portraita” of athletes were not 

its in the sense that they reproduced the 
features of an individual. They were types for 
which the subject had served as a model, the 
personal features of the latter merging into the 
“ideal ” ag imagined by the sculptor. 


Signs of Future Glories 
The bas-reliefs which adorned the walls and 
shrines of the earlier temples were probably 
inspired by the painted frieze, of which they 
are, in a sense, a development. The pedimenta 
contained sculptured groups representing heroes 
in contention or merely standing in a row, but 
now and again an innovation, such as a kneeling 
figure, or a figure drawing a bow, or 8 more than 
skilfal adaptation of the composition to 
the triangular form of the pediment, presages 
the mare living art to come. Progress towards 
ion is seen in the addition of more and 

more character to the figure. 

In the 5th century 3.0., during the reign of 
Pericles (499 B.c429 B.c.) (1565), who under- 
took the redecoration of Athens, a group of 
sculptors arose who emerge es distinct fi 
from the legendary haze that envelops the 
early sculptors, Myron (b. circa 460 3.c.) was 
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the first great sculptor of athletic figures (1138- 
1189). His bronze statue of the Discobolus, 
with ita rhythmic poise and taut muscles, clearly 
shows a great advance in anatomical knowledge 
(1143). Myron also excelled in the modelling 
of lifelike animals, running figures, and dancing 
satyrs. Contemporary with him was Pheidias 
(490 B.c.432 3.c.) (11898, 1140), who was also 
an architect and director of public works under 
Pericles, The two masterpieces of Pheidias are 
the colossal figure of Zeus at Olympia, executed 
in gold and ivory (1187) and another of Athens 
Parthenos, in the same materials, at Athens. 


Scopas makes the Gods Human 


In these statues and in the Hera of Polyclitus 
(5th cent. w.c.) (1189) the physical propor- 
tions are well-nigh perfect, while the faces still 
lack expression. Polyclitus, we are told, “ shrank 
from the representation of mature age, and never 
dared to go beyond that of beardless youth.” It 
was Scopas (circa 305 B.0.-351 B.C.) (1139) of 
whom it is said that he was “the first to 
bumanize the gods in marble,” who found 
means to trace the more delicate emotions both 
in the face and figure of his statues. Thence 
bean the era in Greek sculpture which links it 
with the highest achievement of Hellenic culture. 

The most notable work of Scopas is his 
group of Eros, Pothos, and Himero in the 

mple of Aphrodite at Megara. In this exqui- 
site creation the sculptar’s purpose has been no 
other than to delineate the human soul in its 
varying aspects of hope, desire, and suffering, 
thus competing with the poet in the expression 
of the inmost consciousness of man. 


The Exquisite Venus of Cnidus 

Praxiteles (fl. circa 350 B.C.) (1140), a pupil 
of Scopas, is said to have excelled his master in 
the creation of his famous statue of the Venus 
of Cnidus, “Who gave a soul to marble?” 
wrote a Greek chronicler. “ Who saw upon this 
earth the Cyprian goddess? Who put into 
stone the ardent desire for pleasure? It was 
done by Praxiteles. Olympia is deprived of the 
Paphian goddess, because she is descended to 
Cnidus.” The marble Hermes of Praxiteles 
which graced the Hereum at Olympia is another 
example of Greek sculpture at its zenith (1189). 
The more realistic work of Lysippus (4th cent. 
B.c.) marks a culminating period in the mastery 
of bronze and marble and in the execution of 
colossal statues. Lysippus is noted for his 
dramatic renderings of the labours of Hercules. 
His Zeus of Tarentum was so large that the 
Roman conquerors of Greece were unable to 
transport it to their native Jand. 

The Romans were a people of very different 
calibre from the Greeks. They cared less for 
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beauty, and, although they appreciated the 
masterpieces of Greek art and imitated them 
with very considerable success, they failed to 
Teproduce a characteristic art of their own 
which could rise to the same heights of excellence. 
‘They were an intensely practical people, revelling 
in power and pomp. Their adaptation of the 
Greek forms expressed love of display, worship 
of authority, and respect for military achieve- 
ment. In architecture they used the Greek 
orders, frequently mixing them so as to form 
® “composite” order. But they concentrated 
more upon utility than beauty of form. They 
were the greatest practical builders of the carly 
world ; their bridges and their aqueducts were 
marvellous feats of combined engincering and 
architectural skill. In their temples and public 
buildings they made extensive use of the dome 
and the arch. 


Realism of the Romans 


In painting and sculpture the Romans 
aimed at realistic portraiture, choosing as 
subjects rather the immediate gods of their 
own his than those of pagan mythology. 
‘Thus their streets were adorned with figures 
of emperors and warriors, and orators, and the 
walls of their temples were decorated with 
friezes or bas-reliefs depicting the triumphs of 
Roman soldiers. They were particularly fond 
of the mosaic either in marble or glass, and 
their pavements were studded with this style 
of ornamentation. But art, to the Romans, 
was mainly o luxury. It was not, as it was to 
the Greeks, a necessary part of their beings. 


THE RISE OF BYZANTINE ART 

Yt is to the art of the Byzantine Empire 
that we have to look for the true link between 
the old classical art and the new Christianized 
art, Byzantium, or Constantinople, was origi- 
nally a Greek city built on the shores of the 
Bosporus. Its story is complicated by many 
conquests and re-conquests and by its mixed 
population. Gradually, however, it acquired 
a distinctive character. It was one of the 
first of the Oriental civilizations to become 
deeply imbued with the Christian spirit. During 
the reign of Constantine (288-337) (1830) the 
Byzantine architects and painters developed 
an entirely new style of art which was to exert 
a widespread influence upon the arts of 
painting and architecture in other lands. 

The Byzantine architects devoted themselves 
almost entirely to the building of churches. 
They evolved an original style which was an 
adaptation of the Greco-Roman and Oriental 
principles to the requirements of the new 
Teligion. They were the first to learn how 
to build a dome on top of 4 square structure, 
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and they made arches that sprang direct from 
the eclumns, thus abolishing the intervening en- 
tablature. Tho exterior of these early churches 
was plain, but inside they were richly decorated 
with friezes, mosaics and filigree work. 
Byzantines were highly skilled goldsmiths 
and workers in ivory and enamel. They fur- 
nished their churches lavishly with urns, 
chalices and other ornaments. They had at 
firat practically no sculpture, because the early 
Christian priests regarded representations of 
the human form as idolatrous. 


Limitations of Byzantine Painting 

For the same reason Byzantine painting was 
subjected to severe limitations, both in choice 
of subject-matter and in treatment. The 
Church issued instructions as to how the scenes 
connected with the story of Christianity were 
to be presented. Byzantine artists created the 
first definite tradition of sacred art. Very 
early Christian art had been much more human 
and naturalistic, Pictures of the Saviour 
shown as the Good Shepherd tending His 
flock und carrying a lamb in His arms are pre- 
Byzantine in origin. There were even attempts 
to depict the sacred «ories in a lifelike manner. 
Under Byzantine influence this tendency was 
checked, and a strictly ecclesiastical mode of 
art came into existence. No attempt was 
made io portray the Saviour as a sufferer, or 
to illustrate the story of His life. Even when 
pictures of the Crucifixion were permitted, 
which was not until the Sth century a.D., the 
Saviour was represented as an omblematical 
figure rather than as a human being. 


Art Subservient to the Church 

The stiff, capressionless painting of the 
Byzantine school was the prevailing vogue 
in Europe throughout the carly part of the 
Middle Ages. Nothmg new was learned, and 
the range of subject-matter tended to become 
still narrower. Durmg this period art in 
general was subservient to the Church. No- 
body thought of painting landscapes or secnes 
from life. The sense of beauty, which had 
stirred the Greeks to their greatest efforts, was. 
constricted or altogether replaced by that of 
religious fear. 

For nearly six centuries the world was barren 
of art. Then there began a re-awakening of 
interest in the life of the carly pagan peoples 
and their artistic products. By this time the 
Christian faith was firmly established. The 
eascntial spirit of Christianity, which had 
almost been lost in those darl * ages of rigid 
doctrine and harsh logic, struggled out of 
the gloom of that long night into the fresh- 
ness and sweetness of a new dawn. Men 


Cimabue and Giotto 


began to look sbout them with renewed 
courage, faith and hope. The instinct for 
beauty revived in them. 


THE REVIVAL OF ART IN ITALY 


Tt was on Italian soil, about the llth oen- 
tury, that the first signs of the renewed interest 
in art ay . From among the painters of 
this period, whose mechanical daubs covered 
the church walls, there began to emerge one 
or two who were really artists—who recog- 
nized that their vocation was one into which 
they could put soul and intelligence. The 
Florentine Cimabue (1240-1302), was promi- 
nent among these pioneers (1528). His tempera 
altar painting representing the Madonna and 
Child, in Tathe chapel of the Rucellai in Santa Maria 
Novella, is an early example of the attempt to 
infuse life into stere forms, For the 
first time the Child is depicted with some 
degree of animation, and the face of the Mother 
also is informed by an expression of human 
sentiment, 


Giotto’s Frescoes at Assisi 

Cimabue employed new methods of pro- 
ducing natural efects, which he taught his 
pupil Giotto di Bondone (1266-1337). Tra- 
dition has it that Cimabue discovered the 
youthful Giotto (1541) drawing a lamb on a 
Picoe of slate, using a fragment of coal as a 
panel But Giotto soon outstripped his master 

in bold selection of subject and freshness 
of treatment. He painted twenty-eight frescoes 
in the upper church of St. Francis at Assisi, 
These are celebrated for their dramatic a; 
and vigorous power. Giotto was the 
great humanist in paint. “ His figures,” says 
a Florentine chronicler, “ present so fully the 
lineaments of nature that they seem to live 
and breathe; their attitudes and gestures are 
so characterized that one would believe that 
they were weeping, rejoicing and performing 
otber acts for the pleasure of those who regard 
and praise the genius and the hend of the 
artist.” 

Giotto achieved his effects with but little 
Knowledge of the science of painting to aid 
him. He did not, for example, know how to 
suggest perspective. Close observation and 
deep feeling enabled him to overcome these 
handicaps. With Giotto, Italian painting 
breaks away finally from the Byzantine tradi- 
tion. The painters of the next hundred years 
are followers of Giotto, inasmuch as they realize 
the power that they can wield by the roroefal 
Tepresentation of allegories and scenes from 
religious life. Of Giovanni da Fiesole (1387~ 
1445), or Fra Angelico as he is better known, 
it bas been said that “he could not paint a 
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The Gothic Period 
Crucifixion without the tears runnmg down ns 


THE COMING OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Synchrommng with the temper of mmd which 
saw new possibilties for artistic expression 
in the realities of hfe as apart from generalza- 
tions, there arose a new style of architecture 
termed the Gothic, which, with its picturesque 
pomted arches and deheate workmanship, con- 
trasted strongly with the gloomy splendour 
of the Byzantme tradstion The structural 
pecubarities of Gothic architecture, although 
typically medieval, express the changed spmt. 
which was slowly affecting all Europe The 
slender strength of the Gothic cathedral indi- 
cates a spiritual energy hitherto unknown m 
the world while its details—the grotesque 
figures end ornaments with which it was 
lavishly adorned—reveals that rather morbid 
preoccupation with the darker side of religion 
which was so strong a feature of hfe m the 
Middle Ages 


Birth of the Easel Picture 


The effect of Gothic architecture upon paint- 
ing was twofold It led almost directly to 
the mvention of the “ easel” picture as apart 
from the wall painting the Gothic 
churches there was very httle wall space The 
stamed glass window gradually took the place 
of the co Unable to find wall space nm 
the churches for their paintmgs, the Iteahan 
pamters of the 13th century used a frame- 
work of canvas Thus the “picture” as we 
know tt to day came into bemg An mmportant 
aspect of this change was that artists were 
no longer hampered by the necessity for adapt 
ing their compositions to architectural con- 
ditions They had now a square surface 
upon which they were free to paint as they 
hked Pamting of church walls and cciings, 
however, once more came into vogue with 
the revival of classic architecture m the 16th 


century 


Early Attempts to Suggest Distance 
The beauty of Gothic architecture also pro- 
vided a suitable background for the more 
living composition of Renaissance paimtings 
It was constantly introduced by the painters 
before Raphzel, who found that its ex- 
quite proportions gave them new oppor- 
tunities for the expression of detail and such 
degree of perspective as they could compass 
The earhest attempts to suggest “ distance” 
are to be found im pictures where the back- 
consists of a Gothic town, set on « hill, 
with its pomted roofs and towers and 
paths reahstically pamted But the real art 
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of perspectave was not mastered until late m 
the fourteenth century. ‘ 
Sculpture was hkewise mfluenced by Gothic 
architecture, and we find m the work of Andrea 
Pisano (1270-1348), who demgned the first of 
the wonderful bronze doors of the Ba, 
at Florence, an early attempt to revive the 
antique form of sculptured art combined with 
Gothic inspiration 


Zeal of the Florentine Artists 


With Masaccio (1401-28) (1556) it may be 
said that the picture 1s firmly established. 
“ From the first,” Vasari tells us, “ he realized 
that painting w nothing else but the sumple 
iestation of natural objects in drawing and 
colour, and by unweatied study he overcame 
the difficulties and imperfections of art He 
was the first to give hus figuies beautiful natural 
attitudes, natural movement, vivacity of ex- 
pression, and a rchet similar to reality” 

These Florentino artists who hved at the 
close of the Middle Age» were as eager to oreate 
beauty m pamt as the Greek sculptors and 
architects had been to pioduce it m ther 
temples and sculptures Andrea del Castagno 
(1390-1457), Paolo Uccello (1307-1475) (1582), 
Domenico Ghirlandajo (1449-94) (881-382 and 
1540), Alessio Baldovinett: (1420-1495), and 
Sandro Botticelh (1447-1510) (1524) were the 
chief painters of sacred subjects They brought 
to their work an enormous zest, and they loft 
nothmg scamped or glossed over When one 
of them pated @ thatched roof st was possible 
to count the numbcr of straws of which it was 
composed They registercd the most minute 
details with marvellous cunnmg They cm- 
ployed modele—Fra Lippo Lippi (1412-69) 18 
said to have painted his angels trom street 
urchns They achieved perfection of torm 
and the beginmngs of perspective, but they 
could not pamt space Their pictures were 
etill flat 


Science Plays a Part 


Not until the Renaissance was in full tide, 
and the scientific laws govermmg perspective 
came to be understood, was the painting of 
space possible At thi time an artist, whether 
pamter, architect or sculptor, was usually a 

of general culture He was in the van- 
guard of that fevensh pursuit of knowledge, 
both ancient and modern, which resulted in 
the mvention of printing (589) and the 
discovery of Amemca (1492) (765) Thus 
science played an important part in the evolu- 
tion of art Accurate knowledge was added 
to observation, and by trammg their minds to 
understand something of the laws of mathe- 
matics, physics, and even chenustry, the pamters 
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of the Renaissance were able to employ surer 
means to achieve effects which their pre- 
decessors had only glimpsed. 


Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci 

In a more general sense, too, the great 
Italian painters of the sixteenth century were 
steeped in the lore of the Renaissance. In 
spite of the hours devoted to their art, they 
found time to keep themselves acquainted 
with the new thought that was stirring around 
them. Thus we find Michelangelo (2475- 
1564) (881, 1558) listening to discourses on 
the newly discovered philosophy of Plato and 
discussing its relationship to the Christian 
religion, and Leonardo da Vinej (1452-1519) 
(1584) ‘seizing every opportunity to ready 
hysiology, eatronomy, optics, engineering, and 
deonantivs, proving himself, as the crowded 
years passed by, to be not only supreme as 
® painter, but tho most versatile and know- 
ledgeable man of his age. 


Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto 

The powers of mind exhibited by Michelangelo 
fod da Vinci were such as to tee em: with 

e greatest geniuses in any sphere of activity. 
We think of them, as we think of Homer, 
Dante, or Shakespeare, as men divinely inspired 
and appointed to open our eyes and ears 
to the deeper truths of existence. To them 
and to tho supreme technicians of the 16th 
century—who were only inferior to them in 
quality of mind—to phael (1483-1520), 
(649), Titian (1477-1576) (1889), Tintoretto 
(1518-04) (1581), Giorgione (1471-1611) (1541), 
and Correggio (1494-1534) (1580), the art of 
painting owes ite mastery of form and colour, 
and its final evolution from the “flat” stage 
to that of rounded figures and the representation 
of space, 


The Splendours of Florence and Venice 

The wealth of artistic treasure produced in 
Florence and Venice during these years of the 
great re-awakening of the instinct for beauty 
is staggering to the imagination. We have 
to think of churches and chapels, designed in 
the classic style, whose walls and ceilings ate 
covered with supreme examples of the painter’s 
and sculptor’s craft. Overhead, perhaps, some 
mighty conception of Michelangelo, wrought 
with a miraculous boldness which takes our 
breath away, tells one of the wonderful stories 
of the Bible. We should notice the huge size 
and lifelike moulding of the figures, and the 
effect of foreshortening in accentuating the 
eense of distance. Or, set in an archway, we 
might see a frieze by Raphael—a seated 
Madonna surrounded by winged cherubs, or 
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aa interior crowded with figures, 
tins of them pnd a Chong in pid ove 

Giorgione we should esteem most for 
Heinen of Indsape Correggio for grace, and 
‘Fintoretto for perfection of colour. 


Leonardo's “ Last Supper" 

If we were fortunate enough to enter the 
little convent church of Sta, Maria delle Grazie at 
Milsn, we should see 8 picture—sadly blistered 
and faded, but saved from the further ravages 
of time by modern skill—which is perhaps the 
highest achievement of religious art in all 
ages. It is the “Last Supper” of Loonardo 
da Vinci. 

The golden age of Italian painting synchro- 
nizes, as we have seen, with the revival of 
the classic style in architecture, which was 
introduced by Filippo Brunelleschi (1377- 
1466), and ps a by Michelangelo, who 

the construction of the ent 
cathedral of St. Peter at Rome. Artists and 
craftsmen of all kinds are seeking to escape 
from the Qothic convention and imitate the 
classic examples of plastic art. In sculpture 
the transition from religious to secular art is 
particularly rapid. At this time Benvenuto 
Cellini (1500-1571) (128, 1526) produced his 
exquisite statues of pagan and goddesses. 
During the Gothic period the art of the sculptor 
had been subordinated to that of the architects, 
but with the bronze “ David” of Donatello 
(1386-1466) (1588) and the marble “ Moses ” 
of Michelangelo, sculpture as an independent 
art takes a new lease of life. 


Development in Other Countries 


The development of art in other countries 
followed much the same course as in Italy. 
In the Middle Ages it was permeated by re- 

ardour and the Gothic spirit. Early 
examples of German religious art are the 
panel-paintings and altar friezes of Meister 
‘Wilhelm and Hermann Wynrich in the 14th 
century. In these the devotional spirit pre- 
dominates, but in the paintings of the German 
and Flemish schools there was shown even at 
an early period an impatience with tradition. 
The Flemish brothers, Hubert (1370 ?-1426) 
and Jan van Eyck (1380 1440), were the first 
to replace the formal gold background of the 
panel with a natural representation of scenery. 
Their joint work “ Worship of the Lamb” is 


an excellent example of naturalistic rendering _ 


in early religious art. It was the van Eycks 
who first used oi? colours. 

‘The van Eycks were pioneers in that detailed 
representation of homely interiors and quiet 
landscapes which came to be a leading char- 
acteristic of Netherlandish art. In this respect 
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Dorer and Holbein 


they played an important part in the seculariza- 
tion of painting. They showed how the most 
commonplace objects could be made besutiful 
and significant; by skilful rendering and com- 
position. This tendency to endow the realities 
of daily life with poetic meaning, and to lavish 
as much care upon the painting of furniture 
and the humblest household utensil as upon 
the figures of sacred personages, marks the 
beginning of the modern epoch in art. It was 
apparent even in the religious pictures of the 
period. 

Reaction from Medieval Formalism 


The reason for this change is to be sought 
rather in the growing enthusiasm of the painter 
for his craft than in a lack of interest in religious 
aubjects. It was a natural reaction from the 
trite formalism which dominated sacred art 
during the Middle Ages. Given freedom . of 
treatment, the painters of the transition period 
continued to seek inspiration in the story of 
Christianity. The dramatic renderings of inci- 
dents in the lives of the sainta, painted by 
Roger van der Weyden (1400-1464), another 
great Flemish master, show how much religious 
art gained by a more human treatment of 
sacred subjects coupled with a wider range of 
technical mastery. 


The Exuberance of Rubens 


Flemish painting reached its zenith in the 
school of Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) 
(1571), the first of the modern masters to vie 
with the ancients in mastery of form, sump- 
tuousness of colouring, and prodigality of in- 
vention. In the canvases of Rubens we seem 
to see the born painter gladly escaping from a 
long period of bondage, and revelling in a free- 
dom which enables him to depict all phases 
and ts of life with like reverence and en- 
thusiasm. Religion, myth, fable, history, or 
the affairs of yesterday are all subjected toa 
treatment which gives equal life and significance 
to things past and present. grave or gay. 
profound or superficial. 

If, in the style of Rubens—and even in 
his masterpiece, the animated and dramatic 
“Descent from the Cross,” now in Antwerp 
Cathedral—there seems a want of depth in 
quality and @ certain hardness of colour com- 
pared with the paintings of the early masters, 
it must be remembered that the art of painting 
had but recently emerged from a tedious and 
cramping servility to tradition. The faults of 
Rubens are due to exuberance and too great 
readiness to put brush to canvas; but the 
ample display of his gifts opened up a new 
world, full of character and circumstance, to 
the painter. 
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GERMANY AND THE RENAISSANCE 

Meanwhile, Germany had produced two great 
artists, Albrecht Durer (1471-1528) (1584) and 
Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543) (1546), 
in whose work the lingering traces of medi- 
avalism are combined with the new spirit of 
inquiry and the reforming zeal in religion. In 
Germany the Renaissance had been an awaken- 
ing rather of thought than of feeling, and it 
was followed by the great revolt against the 
established Church known as the Reformation 
(1554). The artists of this period still painted 
frescoes in churches, but their work was more 
realistic than that of the Italians. Their aim 
was to depict in the grimmest possible manner 
the terrible truths of life and religion. Their 
pictures abound in satire and bitter irony. 
On every occasion they point the finger at 
corruption, and expose the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies in human nature. The more 
sombre aspects of the story of Christianity, 
the sufferings of the Saviour and the saints, 
which the Italian masters had neglected or 
avoided, ate accentuated by these painters, 
imbued with the stern spirit of the Protestant 
era. Beauty was less their object than the 
enforcement of a moral, 


The Protestant Spirit in Art 

Su examples of this severe style of art 
are the “ Melancolie ” of Diirer and Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death.” Jn the former the artist 
seems intent upon crowding into one picture 
all the most dismal omens devised by the 
medieval mind, together with symbols illus- 
trating the venity of human existence. Hol- 
bein’s picture is a bold expression of the Pro- 
testant spirit, for in it pope and beggar, decrepit 
age and youth, are made to appear equal before 
the terrible lesson of mortality. 

Direr excelled as an engraver, which art 
had sprung into being following the rapid 
growth of the printed book. As an etcher and 
draughtsman he was without peer, and although 
his pictures impress us with gloom we cannot 
but admire his mastery of technique. 

The rise of Protestantism made it difficult 
for painters to earn a living. Decoration of 
churches was regarded hy a large section of the 
reformed religion as unnecessary and even 
sinful. There was a good deal of vandalism. 
‘This change has an important bearing upon 
the history of art. Painters had to reek 
patrons elsewhere Holbein migrated to Eng- 
land, where, under the patronage of Henry 
VIM (1491-1547) (1545), he became a cele- 
brated it-painter and did much to form 
the English school of painting which preceded 
Hogarth, 
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Genre Painting and the Dutch School 

Realism in painting was carried a further 
stage by the Dutch school. Here, again, the 
shifting of patronage from the Church to the 
guild, or the corporation, or to wealthy mer- 
chante who desired pictures for their ‘private 
houses, had a profound influence upon 
pamter’s choice of subject. Portraits, groupa 
of guildsmen, historical scenes, and “ still life ” 
studies took the place of religious pictures. 
In the former there was more scope for realistic 
treatment and attention to detail. 

This dedication of the artist’s efforts to the 
demands of the age becomes specially notice- 
able in the work of Frans Hals (1580-1666) 
(4543). When the Dutch, after a long and 
bitter struggle, secured their independence, 
their artists painted groups of officers for the 
regiments whose glory had been enhanced by 
that event, A famous example of Hale’ group- 
painting is his “Civic Quard Banquet,” now 
in the Haarlem Musoum. Hals also excelled 
in the genre picture, by which is meant one 
that illustrates a commonplace as apart from 
a romantic or heroic subject. His studies of 
types as seen by him in the street or in the 
tavern are among the earliest in this style of 
painting, and are remarkable for their quality 
of colour and truth to the 

Geore painting was very popular i in Holland 
throughout the seventeenth century. Its suc- 
cess was largely due to the changed tastes of 
art-patrons. The rich burgomaster, somewhat 
phlegmatio and prosaic in his manncr of living, 
preferred to adorn the walls of his house with 
scenes of actual life rather than with pictures 
of an imaginative kind. He liked subjects 
which faithfully mirrored the familiar life 
around him—a banker weighing gold, a party 
of card-players, or a family assembled at a meal. 
The Dutch painters treated these seemingly 
trite subjects with marvellous skill and cunning, 
80 that they revealed an interest hidden from 
the ordinary observer. 


The Magic Brush of Rembrandt 

There are obvious limitations, however, to 
the genre picture, and the greatest of the Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth century, Rem- 
brandt (1606-1669), transcended them, often 
painting pictures which offended the narrow 
tastes of his patrons. In his choice of subject 
and bold treatment Rembrandt (1569) pre- 
ferred to follow his own instinct rather than to 
rea ibe astion: of the day. Like cork he filled 

‘is sketch-book with impressions epee sae 
market-women and urchins. 
greatest, portraits of this greatest of portrait. 
painters are those of insignificant, lowly people. 


— 


Frans Hals and Rembrandt 


In his religious pictures, such as “The Holy 
Family,” feeling predominates. His object is 
Sings to peoases nisin af leary 
to luce an illusion nearness, 
almost of homeliness, in the spectacle of sacred 
happenings. No painter so vividly and 
realistically tells a story as Rembrandt. By 
the magic of his brush, faces ravaged by time 
and disease are invested with the beauty that 
belongs to the inward being of the subject. 


THE BEGINNING OF IMPRESSIONISM 


With Rembrandt the style of painting known 
as “impressionism ” begins, although the term 
was not actually employed by art critics until 
the nineteenth century. Impressionism merely 
means that the artist has taken pains to express 
his personal “ impression ”’ of a scene or subject. 
It is a term apt to cause confusion, unless used 
to illustrate the distinction between the art 
which simply records and that which interprets 
as well as records. Each one of us sees exist- 
ence in a particular way, according to our 
predisposition and sympathies, but there are 
obviously a large number of natural objects 
which we all see in much the same way. When 
an artist paints such objects as a tree or & 
horse, he has to satisfy a common sense of the 
appearance of these things. But he may go 
beyond this and paint natural objects in an 
unfamiliar manner, as seen by himself. We 
have then to allow for the intrusion of the 
artist’s personality, which interpreta the mani- 
fold phases of life in a manner which we could 
not have done ourselves. 


Velasquez, the Painter’s Painter 
Modern painters may, then, he divided. 
roughly, into two groups, the “ naturalistic” 
and the “impressionistic.” Of the former the 
Spanish Velasquez (1599-1660) stands out as 
incomparably the most successful painter of 
“things as they are.” The portraits of Velas- 
quez (1805, 1588) produce an ‘instantaneous 
conviction of truth. We see the subject 
through no mirror formed by the artist’s mood 
or bias, but as the former must have appeared 
to the eye. On the other hand, Velasquez 
does not rise to such heights as Rembrandt in 
imaginative conception of his subject. Velas- 
quez has been called the “ painter's painter. 
His mastery of colour form made his 
pictures the eagerly sought models of both 
naturalists and impressionists, “‘ Everything 
brad Velasquez paints,” said John Ruskin, 
6? 

‘Murillo (1617-1682) (717) and Goya (1746- 
bart are the only two other Spanish painters 
pothole aca obscured by the overshadowing 
Velasquez. Murillo, deeply religious 
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by nature, painted the stories of Christianity on 
the walls of Franciscan convents, while Goya, 
living a century later, was attracted by the 
literature of his age, and, catching something 
of the spirit of Cervantes, painted genre pictures 
of a strongly satirical character, and also 
realistic scenes in the buli-ring, and portraits. 


The Pseudo-classicism of France 


French art at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was severely and coldly classical in 
tone. Just as deeply as they had been satur- 
ated in the Gothic spirit, the French architects 
and sculptors became imbued with the prin- 
ciples cf the classic revival. In architecture 
the new movement found its highest expression 
in such buildings as the Tuileries and the Royal 
Palace at Versailles, while sculptors once more 
sought their inspiration in the marbles of 
ancient Greece. : 

Until now French painting ‘had been purely 
decorative. Like the painting of ail countries, 
during the Middle Ayes it had been confined 
to the interiur decoration of churehes. But 
when the quickening spirit of the Renaissance 
reached France it stirred the logical French 
mind to a boundless admiration for the multi- 
tude of furms expressed in ancient art, rather 
than to that passionate quest for new forms 
which the same spirit had stimulated in Italy, 
Spain, nnd England. France was thus pecu- 
liarly the home of what is called “ pseudo- 
classicism.” In literature, drama and poviry, 
ns well as in the plastic arts. the French men 
of culture aimed at the reproduction of an- 
cient models by the use of rigid Jaws and 
principles. 

So, in the paintings of Nicholas Poussin 
(1504-1663) (1667) the theme is nearly always 
classical and the treatment severely in accord. 
ance with a carefully worked-out system based. 
on classic models. Nature is carefully repro- 
duced, although always with austerity, but the 
figures belong to another world. There is no 
“atmosphere ” in a landscape by Poussin, but 
those of his rival and contemporary Claude 
Lorrain (1600-82) are full of this quality. 
Watteau (1684-1721) (1587) added poetry and 
romance to the classical background, ‘intro- 
ducing figures borrowed from the {talian 
romance literature—Harlequin, Pierrot and 
Pierrette—and mirroring the gay and leisured 
life of the court of Louis XV. The landscapes 
of Corot (1796-1875) (1580) are unique for 
softness, delicacy of effects, and poetic charm. 


Yoreign Influences in England 


English painting, prior to the eighteenth 
century, owed much to foreign influences. At 
the time when Holbein domiciled himeclf in 
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England and painted his celebrated portraits 
there was ically no native talent. The 
‘Venerable Bede (672-735) (1509) is said to have 
taught his monks how to paint and to illuminate 
manuscripts, and Henry ITI (1207-1272) (£545) 
gave instructions for his castles and palaces to be 
decorated, although the work was done mainly 
by Italian artists. Conditions in Britain during 
those periods in the evolution of the civilized 
world when art flourished in other Jands 
were not favourable to artistic expression. 
There were constant tribal disputes and 
repeated invasions by foreign hordes. The 
beginnings of civilization were followed hy 
lapoes into barbarism, and it was not until 
after the Norman Conquest (1066) that these 
islands, setiled down sufficiently to the com- 
parative wealth and leisure which are essential 
to artistic growth. 


SAXON AND NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Romana taught our ancestors how to 
build strong castles, bridges and walls. They 
bought theis own arhitects and seulptors, 
goldsmiths and metal workem. Very few 
traces of Romancaque att are now extant, 
for shen the Romans left Britain, atter their 
400 yearr’ stay, the Britons and Saxons were too 
auch occupicd in fightine cach other to carry 
on the Romanesque tradition or to preserve 
examples of Roman skill and fmnowledge. 
When the first Christian kings began te build 
churehes and monasteries, about the seventh 
century, they had to employ torcign architects ; 
they found no native masons capable of carry- 
ing out such ambitious schemes, Gradually, 
however, the Sasons learned trom their more 
caperienced masters and evolved a style of 
their own, Examples ot the Saxon ‘style, 
with ivs round towers and archer, are to be 
geen in puts of Ganterbery Cathedral 

Celtic und Teutonic influences, resuhing trom 
invasions, led 10 modifications of the Snacn 
style, and after the Norman Conquest (1066) 
it’ practically disappeared. Within half a 
eenturg the Normans ha/l built » large number 
ot churches, abbeys and castles in their own 
style. Finding some churches in course cf 
erection, they introduced Norman fcotures, 
euch as the vaulted roof with carved wooden 
ceiling. Cathedrals in the pure Norman. style 
are those of Rochester, Winchester, Peter- 
borough and Ely. 

Early English Architecture 

Tn the course of two hundred years a charac- 
teristic English style emerged. Many ot the 
Norman features were dropped and new ones, 
such as the pointed arch and flying buttreas, 
appeared. The general tendey:cy of this period 
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was towards lightness of construction, the 
solidity of the building being ensured a 
greater ingenuity in calculating thrusts and 
straius. Norman churches, in spite of 
their solid pillars, often fell to the ground. 
Examples of early English architecture in this 
transitional phase, preceding the full Gothic 
period, aro Westminster Abbey and Salisbury 
Cathedral, The distinguishing feature of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture is the emphasis upon 
vertical lines known as the 
style. 


The Beautiful Elizabethan Mansion 

English domestic architecture is rightly 
renowned for its beauty and individuality. By 
the fourteenth century the Norman castle, 
built for strength rather than for comfort, had 
definitely given place to the Tudor mansion. 
The feudal baron had required a stronghold ; 
the squire needed more convenience. Later, 
the Elizabethan gentleman could afford to 
indulge a taste for elegance as well as spacious- 
nesa. Thus the typical Elizabethan mansion, 
@ beautiful, symmetrical building with gables 
and high-pitched roof, came into being. 


Inigo Jones and Wren 

Renaissance influence brought about at first 
an added richness of decoration, and then the 
introduction of a pure Italian style by Inigo 
Jones (1573-1652) (1548). The Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall illustrates the ideal of refine- 
ment and dignity which Jones, after his study 
of Italian architecture, act up as a model for 
the architects of the Stuart period. The Great 
Fire of London (1666) gave Sir Christopher 
Wren (1632-1723) (987) the opportunity to 
rebuild St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Renaissance 
style, and also the City churches. Some of the 
latter are Gothic in manner, but all are dis- 
tinctively English and stamped with the in- 
dividuality and genius of their designer. 

Rise of English Painting 

The practice of inviting foreign painters to 
the English court was revived by the Stuart 
kings, who set up a high standard of taste. 
Sir Anthony van Dyck (1590-1641) (1583), 
the last of the great Flemish masters of the 
school of Rubens, spent many years in Eng- 
land. He painted portraits of James I (1566- 
1625) (1647) as ‘and Charles I (1600-49) (1527). 
It was not until the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century that there appeared the 
first group of genuinely English painters. 

Of these, three stand out as representatives, 
not of a school—for the English do not take 
kindly to schools—but of quite distinct phases 
of the national genius. William Hogarth 


‘The Satire of Hogarth 


(1697-1764) (1548), living in an age when 
manners were led and morals corrupt, 
jomed forces with the dramatist and the 
satirical poet in exposing deformities of human 
nature and blemishes in society. If Hogarth 
had not recorded the evils of his time with a 
brush he would have lashed them with a pen. 
It was as an “author,” in fact, that he loved 
to be considered ; and there is much meaning 
in Charles Lamb's quaint remark that his 
two favourite books were “ Shakespeare and 
Hogarth.” 


How Hogarth Lashed Society 

Hogarth painted life exactly as he aaw it, 
treating his subject either with wit and humour, 
as in “The Enraged Musician,” which depicts 
a violin-player vainly endeavouring to practise 
& piece in competition with innumerable street 
noises ; or with deliberate, merciless satire as in 
the six pictures entitled ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
which tell the story of a loveless, fashionable 
marriage. Each picture in this series stands 
by itself as one act of a human comedy, such as 
might have been composed by a Moliére or a 
Congreve. The attitudes of the figures express 
volumes of subtle meaning, and the most trivial 
incident exposes the avarice, cunning and greed 
inherent in human nature. 


getiche and Gainsborough 
a moralist and individualist, 
ooh pa 
ars 


little regard to the traditional 
painting. His own peculiar style 
was exactly adapted to his grim p In 
striking contrast to him, Sir Joshua Ids 
Om) {1475), who from his student days 
had been steeped in olassical lore, 
developed & manner in which it was always 
possible to trace the influence of the earlier 
masters, from Leonardo da Vinci to Velasquez, 
while he never painted any subject that did 
not give him opportunities for the expression 
of esa, piquant beauty, freshness and 
charm. But even in his simplest studies, such 
as “The Age of Innocence,” Reynolds painted 
Tess from life and nature than from claasicai 
models. As @ portrait-painter Reynolds ranks 
second only to his contemporary and rival 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88) (1478), who 
aimed more at & likeness of his subject than 
at the creation of a “picture,” which was 
always the purpose of Sir Joshua. 
Doubtless, the result in each case was a 
“ picture ” in the broadest sense of the word, but 
tends to subordinate the character 
of his subject to some conception of his own 
in keeping with it. Thus in his portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, he depicts the 
famous actress seated upon a Grecian throne, 
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with clouds at her feet; while behind her the 
shadowy fates hover (161). Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons shows her attired in 
ordinary walking dress, without any grandiose 
surroundings, just as she might have walked 
into the studio (1479). Each artist chose 
the method which at once exhibits the qualities 
and conceals the defects of his genius. Rey- 
nolds excelled in the painting of draperies and 
other accessories, and in classical composition. 
Gainsborough, lacking these qualities, made up 
for them by the directness with which he 
seized upon and expressed the soul of his 
subject. 


Romney, Raeburn, and Landseer 

Neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough formed 
a definite school, but they set new fashions in 
portraiture and landscape. Such lesser mastera 
as George Romney (1734-1802) (1053), Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) (1482), William. 
Etty (1787-1849) (1536), John Hoppner (1768- 
1816) (1546), and John Opie (1761-1807) (1562) 
maintained the high standard of English 
painting during the eighteenth century. A 
fine example of genre portraiture at this time 
is the “Greenwich Pensioner” of Sir Henry 
Raeburn (1756-1823) (1589). Benjamin West 
(1738-1820) (1588), an American by birth, 
devoted himself to the painting of contem- 
porary history, and was the first to introduce 
modern costume into his pictures. Henry 
Fusoli (1741-1825), James Northcote (1771- 
1786) (1561), and Charles Leslie (1794-1859) 
painted scenes from Shakespeare. Genre paint- 
ing of this period was developed by Sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841) (1589) (“The Blind Fid- 
dier”) and William Collins (1788-1847) (“As 
Happy as King”), while John Martin (1789- 
1854) painted ambitious canvases illustrating 
Biblical subjects (‘The Deluge,” “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast”). The painting of animals was brought 
to a high pitch of perfection by Sir Edwin 
Landscer (1802-73) (638) and George Morland 
(1763-1804) (1559). 


The Landscapes of Constable 

Apart from the work of Richard Wilson 
(1714-1782) (1590) and Gainsborough, English 
lJandseape-painting during the eighteenth cen- 
tury compared unfavourably with thai of 
France. There were no pieces to equal, in 
effects of colour, light and shade, those of Claude 
Lorrain. A tradition of dourness and dullness 
prevailed. It was even asserted by the more 
pedantic academicians that the green tints in 
Nature could not be rendered in paint, and 
that brown should be the pervading hue. This 
fallacy was daringly exposed by John Con- 
etable (1776-1837) (1530), who set himself to 
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paint Nature as he had studied her from child- 
hood in his beloved Suffolk Janes and pastures. 
“In art,” wrote Constable, “there are two 
modes by which men aim at distinction. In 
the one by a careful application to what others 
have accomplished, the artist imitates their 

, or selects and combines their various 
beauties ; in the other he seeks excellence at ita 
primitive source, Nature.” 

In the landscap2s of Constable the beauties 
of the English countryside are for the first time 
faithfully mirrored. Heavily loaded with rich 
colours, which are those of Nature in her vary- 
ing aspects—the all-pervading greenness of the 
fields and foliage, the golden yellow of the 
wheatfield, the red of the earth—his canvases 
are yet full of light and air and delicate shadow. 
To Constable no colour is dominant in Nature, 
but each has its true place in the general 
scleme. He has never been excelled as a 
painter of the countryside in all seasons trom 
the bright transparencics of spring to the rich 
brownners of autumn. His massed and movil 
clouds suggest the weight of water which wi 
presently fall to earth. “Give me an um- 
brolla,” said a fellow-artist when told that he 
was about to sec a new Constable landscape. 


The Amazing Art of Turner 

Just as Constable Baw blest bis an all. 
seeing eye for her changing dress and fluctuating 
moods, so J. M. W. Turner (1773-1851) (1582) 
saw her with an inward eye, secking out poctic 
effects of light and colour hiddon from his 
contemporary. An artist of very different 
temperament, a dreamer and sun-worshipper, 
Turner mystified the critics by the admixture 
of truth and fantasy embodied in his pictures. 
In the prodigious range of his artistic vision, 
in his power of reproducing luminous effects, 
such as in “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus ” or 
“ The Fighting T'éméraire,” Turner is unique. At 
first unappreciated, he found a vigorous cham- 
pion in John Ruskin (1819-1900) (1841), who 
devoted a whole volume in praise of his genius 
and artistic principles. But no school of 
painting arose from Turner's work or the 
influence of Ruskin. Turner stands by himself, 
a great individualist and idealist, a supreme 
artist whose secret died with him. 


Art Divorced trom Authority 

Individualism, in fact, is the keynote of 
ninetecnth-century as of more recent art in all 
its departments. Art in general has taken on 
anew aspect. It haa become leas precious and 
more popular. Freed from its long association 
with ecclesiasticism on the one hand, and 
academic rules on the other, it has become moro 
spontaneous if less productive of the highest 
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achievements. Following in the main paths 
beaten out by the great masters, the little 
masters of the modern era strike out innumer- 
able side tracks and by-ways of their own, 
reflecting here and there something of the* 
design of Michelangelo, the colour of Velasquez, 
or the composition of Rembrandt. 
Concurrently with the divorce of art from 
authority, the range of subject widens, The 
nineteenth century, with its busy stir of social 
activity, ix the great age for genre painting, 
whether sentimental or realistic. — Simple 
domentic scencn, public events, the life of the 
streets, the drama of the hospital or the “ prob- 
lem“ picture are increasingly the vogue. The 
patron of the modern painter is the populace, 
with its mixed tastes and need of variety. 





Developments in France 

Jn France an " impressionist” school, aim- 
ing at the transcription of an intensely personal 
mand, was Jed by Edouard Manct | (1832 83) 
(1555) and Hilaire Degas (1834-1917). Re- 
acting, as they did, against the stuffiners of 
interiors Jules. Bastien- -Lepage (1848-1884) 
painted his © open-air” pictures of life in the 
fields. Puvis de Chavannes (1824-98) headed. 
4 group of young painters who felt the need for 
freedom. of imagination. Chavannes’ frescoes 
have something of the breadth and beldness of 
the classic style. This was the age of Rosa 
Bonheur (i822 99) (969), greatest of animal 
painter, und of Meissonier (1815-91) (45). 
master of the detailed representation of aili- 
tary life. 





Rodin and Constantin Meunier 


The art of sculpture in France had become 
commonplace and lifeless since the eighteenth 
century, when Jean Baptiste Pigalle (1714-85) 
and dean Antoine Houdon (1740-1828) revived. 
the clussic style. It received a fresh impetus 
from the rugged marbles of Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917) (801). The Belgian, Constantin 
Meunier (1831-1905), also introduced a living 
interest into seulptare by his groups of modern 
labourers at work. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


About the middle of the nineteenth century 
a number of young English painters, headed 
by Dante Gabricl Rossetti (1828-82) (465, 
215, 1461-8), formed themselves into a group 
known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Tiring of the conventional styles of pai 
in vogue, and convinced that the later Italian 
masters had sacrificed truth to beauty of form, 
these enthusiasts decided to model themselves 
upon the painters who preceded Raphael. The 
movement was sponsored by John Ruskin 


Recent British Painting 


and profoundly influenced modern 4 

those who signed their canvases 
“PRB.” were Holman Hunt (1827-1910) 
(1221, 245, 465), whose “ Light of the World ” 
illustrates the principles of the school by its 
careful emphasis upon detail and naturalism ; 
J, E. Millais (1829-96), (213, 465), an exquisite 
colourist; T. Woolner (1825-92) (1591); and 
J. Collinson (d. 1881). Edward Burne-Jones 
(1833-98) (1525), whose style of painting had 
partly inspired the movement, lent his adher- 
ence to it, as did Ford Madox Brown (1821-93) 
(1524), another lover of realistic truth in 
painting. 

Pre-Raphaelitism proved to be only a phase 
in modern painting, and many of its temporary 
adherents presently broke away from its 
stringent laws. The most questionable of its 
tenets was that which obliged the artist to 
paint with absolute fidelity objects and scenes 
of which he could have no sure knowledge. 
This war carrying an oxcellent gencral prin- 
ciple of truthfulness to irksome extremes. It 
may be said that the merits of the painters of 
the Pre-Raphaclite movement were not obscured 
by certain glaring deviations from its laws. 


The Symbolism of Watts 


The original mind of G. F. Watta (1817~ 
1904) (1221) was not to be cramped by adher- 
ence to any school. His symbolical pictures, 
“Hope,” “ Love and Life,” >) and “ Mammon,” 
show how the painter may deliver a message 
to hiy age as clearly os the prophet or social 
reformer. Another artist, an American by 
birth, who wade his own laws and defended 
them by witty arguments, was J. McNeill 
Whistler” (1835-1903) (1583). His lovely noc- 
tames, one of which Ruskin described as “‘ a pot 
of paint flung in the face of the public,” at 
first found few admirers, but the reputation 
of Whistler as a master of magical line and 
tone effects has long been assured. 

More recent British painting affords a wide 
range of subject and variety of treatment. 
Reaction against the humdrum style pf genre 
picture brought about a return to classical 
subjects, the outstanding exponents of this 
school being Lord Leighton (1830-96) (1552), 
Sir L. Alma Tadema (1836-1912) (1515) and 
Sir E. J. Poynter (1836-1919) (1567). The 
romance~ of commerce, ancient as well as 
modern, is expressed with fine gusto by Frank 
Brangwyn (b. 1867) (1524), whose fresco, 
“Modern Commerce,” in the Royal Exchange, 
is a good example of this artist’s original style. 
Lady Butler (b. 1850) (1525) ocoupied a unique 
position as the painter of stirring battle 
pieces. Such pictures as “Forging the 
Anchor,” by Stanhope Forbes (b. 1857), and 
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‘ The Casual Ward,” by Sir Lake Fildes (6 
1844) (1588), showed a vast provement m 
the handhng of simple genre subjects Among 
portrait pamters, the American, J § Sargent 
(1856-1925) (1572), was unmistakably the most 
brillant of his age 

Examples of British sculpture m an age not 
remarkable for achievement m this art aro the 
Wellmgton Memonal m St Pauls Cathedral 
by Altred Stevens (1618-75) (1577,, Lord 
Leighton’s ‘The Sluggard ’ and G F Watts’ 

Physical Energy” Sir Edwm Landseer 
sculptured the four tions at the basr of the 
Nelson Monument IrefalgarSquare Memorials 
in exceptional taste to the poet Shctley and 
Queen Victona were desgned by E Onslow 
Ford (1852-1901) (1588) and Altted Guburt 
(6 1654) (1541) respectively 

Architecture in becoming more coswopolitan 
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haa temporarily lost that distinctive a; u 
which expressea the character of a nation PE 
some years during the nineteenth century taste 
alternated between clasuc and Gothic revivals 

but gradually it became obvious that nevther 
of those styles was really adaptable to modern 
conditions The Enghsh Houses of Parhament 

demgned by Sir Charles Barry (1793-1860) 
(1518) eapiesa the late Gothic revival at its 
best while the Bank of England of Sir Jobu 
Soane (1753-1837) (1576) 13 a good cx imple ot 
the classic manner A pened of contusion, in 
winch all styles were merged, preceded the new 
cia of scientific building with tts steel £1 mework 
ind standardized exterio: 4 building ot to dav 
isyrimaniy an cugmeermg teat and wh t beauty 
It possesses crising fier fitness of meu to 
ends his yet to reach full de lopment throagh 
the closirco operation of cngicct ind uchitect 
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A Chronological History of Art (conid.) 
EARLY RENAISSANCE ART (contd.) 








Name Place Date Remarks 
Awpeza Prsano .. - - Italy 1270-148 Sculpter. Designed first bronze door of 
the Baptistery at Florence. 
Architecture paseea throngh tranjaition Byzantine to) Romanesque and Gothic during 12th and 
13th centuries. 
Masaccto .. or - «+ | Florence 1401-28 Painter. First great painter of natural 
movement and relief. 
ANDREA DEL CasTaGwo.. —.. | Florence | 1300-1457 | Painter. Vigorous design. 
Paoto Uccriro .. - «+ | Florence 1307-1475 Painter. Introduced improvements m 
perspective. 
Domexico GrmLanvaso ++ | Florence 1449-94 Painter, Monumental style. BE 
Sanveo Borrcennt .. Florence 1444-1510 Painter. Decorative style. g £3 
Prrtro Pervairo Umbria 1446-1524 Painter. Teacher of Raphael. q ‘Gig § 
Grovaner BEuurnt Venice 14302-1516 Painter. Teacher of Titian and Es s 
Giorgione. o.3 
ManreGNa - on N. Italy 1431-1506 Painter. Master of torm. dey 
Hernaxy Wenerce .. ..| Germany | ff. c 1400 | Painter, Panel paintings and altar pieces, 
Huneznt and Jan van Eyox Flanders | ft. c. 1380-1440 | Painters. First signs of naturalism in 
Flemish religions art.“ Adoration of the 
Mystic Lamb.” Introduced oil painting. 
Roosr vaw per WEYDEN Flandera 1390-1464 Painter. Realistic studies of the Passion. 
Leonanvo pa Vincr .. +» | Florence 1462-1519 Painter, sculptor. and architect ; 
“The Last Supper”; eques- 
trian statue, monument to 
Francesco Sforza; built aque- 
duct to Milan; author tl 
treatises on scientific subjects. } 
MIOBELANGELO BuowarnoT: .- | Florence 1475-1564 Painter, sculptor. and architect. | <5 
Painted ceiling of Sistine Chapel; | 2 
bronze statue of Moses ; super- 
vised constuction of St. Peter's, 
Raruary .. - a ++ | Umbria 1483-1620 Pantene Wall paintings, Broad, i 
dramatic manner. | 
Trmax ese . on Venice 1477!-1576 | Painter, Docorativoatyle. Colour £ 
and romance, gs 
GrorgIowg . tn on Venice 1471-1611 Painter. Rich landscape. as 
Corneaaro oo oo +. | N. Italy 1494-1534 Painter, Advance im relation of | 
| light to colour. 3 
Trwronzrto = ws ws ws | Vemice 1518-04 | Painter. Remarkable for depth | & 
of passionate feeling, S 
Firipro BRuyeiLEscet .. ++ Florence 1379-1446 Architect. Introduced classic style. 
Doxateno ++ 4 «4 | Tuscany | 1386-1466 | Sculptor. Bronze figure of David. 
Lorenzo Gurwzrtt = «. Ss. | Florence 1378-1455 | Soulptor. Bronze gates of Baptistery of 
Florence. 
Buxvenvro Oro =... =... | Florence 1800-71 Soulptor. Statues of pagan deities in gold 
and silver. 
Avprgort DURER ++ ++ | Germany | 1471-1528 | Painter and engraver. Expresses spirit of 
the Reformation. “ Melancolia,” satire. 
Hans Houses Tax Younger .. | Germany 1497-1543 Painter. Satirical subjects—“ The Dance 
e and In England of Death” — and portraits. 
England 1526-43 
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Holland 1580-1668 
Holland 1606-69 
Holland 1620-91 
Holland 1625-54 
Flanders 1577-1640 








] Painter. Historical and genre pictures. 


Painter. First of the “ impressionists.” | 3-3 
Religious subjects and portraits. 3 
}Painters. Cattle and landscape. s 


Painter. First of the modern masters of 
colour and form, 


‘The Dutch 
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Chronological History of Art (contd.) 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ART (contd.) 




















Name Place Date Remarks 

Vax Drex.. os +. | Flandera 1598-1641 Pamter. School of Rubens. His portraits 

i influenced. Enghsh school. 

Nrowotas Pousstx “s France 1594-1665 | Pamter. Claaucal style of landsrape, 

Craupe Lonrarn.. on . France 1600-82 Pamter. Introduced atmosphere into class- 
cal style of landseape. 

Jxax Antone Warrrat France 1684-172] Painter. Romance of Court hfe. 

VELASQUEZ ine 7 ae Spam 1698-1660 Pamter. Great master of naturalistic 
xhool. 

Munn .. a Span 1617-1682 | Painter. Rehgious subjecta. 

Fraxgors Gmuapox oo é France 1630-1715 Reulptor, Decorated Royal Palace at 
Veraaalles. 

Preres Puarr . ” . France 1622-1604 Reulptor. “ Milo of Crotona,” Versaulles, 

Grovaws1 Beexrst on Naples 1598-1680 Sculptor. “Apollo and Daphne,” Vills 

hese. 

Ixtco Joxxs or oo +. | England 1673-1652 Architect Ttaben Revival. Banqueting 
Hall, Whitehall. 

Sm Coawroraze Wren. . . | England | 1682-1723 | Architect. Renmssance style, St. Pauls 
Cathedral. City churches, 

Junes Hanpourn Maysarr . France 1646-1708 Architect, Bult Palace at Versailles. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART 

Wot Hooanra o. +» | Englend 1697-1764 Pamter. Frrst great English master. 
Satire. ‘‘ Marnage 4 la Mode,” 

Str Josnva Reyxoups .. England 1723-92 Panter. Classical etyle, Portraits and 
Tehgious subjects. 

Tuomas GarnsponovaeE .. +» | England 1727-88 cree Naturalistic style. Portraita and 

apes, 

Groncz Romnry. - Eneland 1734-1802 Pamter. Historical subjects and genre, 

Sm Henny Rausunw .. » | Scotland 3756-1823 Pamntor. Portraits, “‘ Greenwich Pensioner,” 

Joan Orr... on a -. | England 1761-1807 Pamter. Histoncal. “The Murder of 
David Rizzo.” 

re pe Wixrs - Peary 1785-1841 Panter. Genre. ‘The Bhnd Fiddler.” 

laums NoaTacoTs - Engl: 1746-1831 

Cuames Lustre. -. «| England | 1504 1869 |} Pamters, Seenes from Shakespeare. 

Ricuarp Wirsov. o England 1714-82 Painter. First great landscapist. 

Jan Baptiste GRevzo. . France 1725-1805 Panter. Domestic hfe. 

Frangors Boucuer os France 1703-70 Painter. Watteaucsque style. 

Jan Honoré Fraconarp France 1732-1806 Panter. Court hfe “The Swing.” 

Jxax Surrow Cuarpty .. France 1699-1779 Painter. Gonre and still-hfe. 

Gora oo Spain 1746-1828 | Painter Satire and realism 

Rargact Mencs . ‘ Germany 1728-79 Painter. Religious subjects, 

Juaw Barrisre Picacun. France 1714-85 

Jzax Anrorxe Hovpon.. . |_ France | 1740-1528 {J Soulptors. Claasteal revi al. 

Bearer THORWALDSEN .. Copenhag: 1770-1844 | Soulptor. “Christ and the Twelve 
Apostles.” 

Jomn FrasMan .. os «| England 1755-1826 Sculptor. Clasue revivel. “St. Michael." 
(Designed Wedgwood Pottery.) 

Avprzss ScHLUTER on -. | Germany 1662-1714 Sculptor. Equestnan statue of Great 
Elector, Berhn. 

Rin WituM CHAMBERS, . + | England 1726-96 Architect. Built Somerset House. 

Jacores Sourrror o France 1713-80 Architect. Built Panthéon 

MODERN ART 

JonN CONSTABLE .. on . England 1776-1837 Painter. Ureatest Engh»h landscapist 

3.M.Tornms .. ..  ~.| England | 1775-185k | Pamter. Imaginative style.  Stprome 
painter of lummous effects. 

Guorce MortsxD oo . England 1763-1804 Peimter. Ammals and gente. 

Sm Epwix Laspszek .. * England 1802-73 Panter ant sculptor, Ammals. Sculptured 
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A Chronological History of Art (contd) 
MODERN ART (conid ) 




















ame Place Date Remarl« 
dJoux Crowr , Old Crome) Englani 1769-1821 Painter Landscapes 
R P Boxxrvarow 6 England 1801-28 Panter Historical and architectural 
The Column of St Mark” 
Tuomas STOTHAPD Frg'and 1753 1834 Pamter Histomeal “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims 
Wri Brake England 1767-1827 Panter and book illustrator The Book 
ef Job 
Sm Atcusrts Warr Carrcorr Englind TT79-1844 Panter LIantecape and seascape “ View 
. of the Than cs 
Bugamry West Amenca 1738 1820 | Famter Cuntemporery tustory First to 
introduce modern costume 
Dav: Ganz. Rosi rr In,tind 1828 $2 Pamter Lm-.inative treatment of 
kaends, and portraits Dantes| 
Drew £ 
W Horas bint or Cnaluc 1827 1910 Panter \ituribetic The Loght 3. 
ot he World a3 
siz J OL Mirrais Tn lind 1829 Punt — Rnilhant colearre’ The Ech 
North West Pasa ne 
T Woowsr Trina 1525-92 Sculptor Statues of contemporary | £ 
famous mir 2A 
J Coumoy —.. j Enctana @ 181 Pam‘er Genre The Canty Rov | & 
Debut 
Sur Evwirp Burxy Joxzs Ln tend 1633-98 Panter Poetic renderm, of 4rthunan 
Tevend Merlin and Vivien 
Forp Manoy Brown Cngland 1821-93 Paintcr Realistic yietires of lutorical 
| and Biblwal subjects Kan, Lear,’ 
| Ehyah and che Widow s Son 
GP Warn é. 3 Pnand 1817-1904 Pamter and sculptor Sjmbolical pictures 
Love and Life, Hope 1 ystcal 
Enorgx {sculpture 
3 MoNue Wasser Amunco 1834-1903 Pantc Nocturnes nd portraite 
Batterser Budge, Thoms (aly le 
Lorp 1 itunes Inj!and 180-96 Pain‘tr and suulptor Classical suljecte 
Ch emnestra, The = Sut.ward 
(sculp*are) 
Sm Lo Aras Lanrats .  Indaid 1836-192 || Panter Classical ethy cts Sapp o 
Soo7 oT Povsuer Tn_and 18% 1919 Punter Clascl Atalintis Pace 
Lavy Bearin In. and 6 1890 Panter Batt'e pct ire 
dS sacive . Apuncy 18W-1925 Pamter Portrait. Tllen fous as Lady 
Mv beth «Joseph Chamterlain, 
Trask Pisnewin InJiand 6 1867 Pawter S mptuvoits dec. tv colounst 
sm dias Pt nser Ln, land b 185% Punter the probkm pi ‘tre ‘The 
Cor fessicn 
ATGUNILS Tous. Pnglind b 1870 Painter Great drau.t‘snan and portr ut 
painter Tord) Poster Liovd 
Georme 
Sir Jody SoANL | En Jand 1763-1837 Architect Desigar? Bank of England 
| Class. manner 
Bre Couriers Parra Fn,innd 1795-1860 Architect Designe’ Bouses of Parhament 
| Enghsh Goth manner 
ALIL PD STEVENS England 1818-76 Seulptor Wellton Memcrial in St Pauls 
Cathedral 
BE Ossrow Foro Fngland 1852-1901 | Sculptor Henry Irving a. Hamlet 
ATIRED GILBERT . England & 1854 Sculptor ‘ Ikarus,’ Monument’ to Queen 
Naictoria Winche<er 
Jor MoSwan A Fogiand 1847-1910 Sculptor of anmals Leopard Running, etc 
Auvinen W 1TFrnousc . Enzlind 1830-1905 Architect Natural History Museum, London 
JH Brvruss I England 1838-2905 4rchitect Roman Cathohe Cathedral, 
Westminster 
fe Guzerr Scotr . England 6 1880 Arelatuet Deugned Liverpoul Cathedral, 
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Kame Place | Date Remarks 
Jzax Rarsrsrz Conor .. oe. ‘France 1796-1876 Painter. Poctic charm and aerial perepec- 
tive. 
Jzas Francois Minurr .. France 1814-75 Painter. Romance of real life: “The 
Workman's Monday.” 
Epovarp Mayer .. France 1832-83, Painter. Impressionistic style. 
Hamre Degas .. +. | France 1834-1917 Painter, Impresriomutic rtyle. 
Jvurs Basten Lerace -» | France 1848-84 Painter. Pieturea of upen-air life. 
Povis pr CHAVANNES +. France 1821-93 Painter. i 
Rosa Borazur .. or -. | France 1822-49 Painter. 
Jean Louis Murssonrer.. .. ‘France 1815-91 Painter. 
Faaxcors Rupr . -. | France 1784-1855 | Seulptor. “ Love Triumphant.” 
Auguste Roprx ++! France 1840-1917 Sculptor. “The Thinker.” “ The Kiss.” 
Consrantiy MEUNIER .. | Peleium 1331-1905 Sculptor. “ Unloading. 
Sean FRancors CHALGRIX } France 1739-1811 Architect. Are de P Etoile, 
Fritz von Unve.. oo | Germeny b. 1848. Painter, Realistic treatment of religious 
subjects. 
Max Kursorr .. oo ‘ Germany b. 1837 Painter, Classical style, =“ Christ in 
| Oly mpur.”? 
Lrororp Kant Miurre.. Austria. 1834-02 Painter. Oriental lite, 
Hunaary 
Avoustcs Kriss .. . of | Germany | 1802-65 Sculptor, Bronze statue of Amazon and 
j Panther. 
Reno. Brass... .. «. | Germany | 8, 1831 Sculptor, Schiller monument, Berlin, 
Kare Frrepricn Scntsxe, —.. | Germany | 1791-1842 Architect. Greek revival, Built Nikolai- 
| kuche, Potsdain, 
Maxtaxo Forroys - sof Spain 1838-74 Painter. Historical style. 
Exuas Rerix . os .)) Russia b, 1844 | Punter. Historie] style and portraita, 
| “'The Reply of the Corsacks to Multan 
| Malmo LV,” “ Count Leo Tolstoy.” 
Max ANTROROLSKY oo «| Ruesia 1845-1902 Senlptor. “ Lyan the Terrible.” 
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(a) EARLY GREEK: em 
MYRON (b. circa, 460 B.0.) 
Disoobolus, 
PHEIDIAS (ig Be. 432 B.C.) 
‘Athena, 123° 
PRAXITELES (fc. 350 B.C.). 
Hermes, 1: 
() RENAISSANGE: 
MICHELANGELO (1476-1666) : 
‘At work on colossal sintue of Moses, 380. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI (1500-71): 
Portrait, 1 
Visited by I, 181. 
With ope Clement Vil, 
Work, 138, 124, 131 
(o) MODERK: 
SOM heme (1802-78): 
“Rorwaly 7 Square Lions, 633. 
AUGUSTE RODIN (1880-1917): 
Portrait, 501. 
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THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1737-88) 
His motures, 1479 60 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE (1769 1830) 


Hw pietores, 1477 
IB JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS (1620 06) 
‘Perirarts, 214, 216, 321 
Shs Snughters pevnted by humselt, 243 
Hiss house at’ enumagiog, 216," 
bus drawmig-room, 315 


interest Questions 


G F WATTS (1817-1904) 
Portrait, 189 : 


‘Hua putares, 1221, 1225 7 
SUNT. (1027, 1910) 
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A Manual of Greek Maxime Colbgnon 
of the enausance “WH Madson” 
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FAMOUS WOMEN 


WOMAN'S LONG STRUGGLE FOR RECOGNITION 


Trials Endured and Victories Won in Many Spheres of Life despite Disabilities 


a TH badness of men,” wrote the author 

of Ecclesiasticus, “is better than the 
goodness of 8 woman.” “Day and night,” 
according to the Hindu Laws of Manu, “ must 
women be held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence.” In the words of a Chinese 
classic writer, “‘ a bride should only be a shadow 
and an echo in her husband’s house.” “A 
slave,” said the great Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, “is wholly deprived of the faculty 
of dehberation ; children possess it, but with 
them it is incomplete and imperfect ; and the 
woman has it, but only in a feeble and ineffectual 
way,” Ina speech addressed to the women of 
Athens by the famous statesman Pericles are 
these words: “ Aspire only to those virtues 
that are peculiar to your sex, and deem it your 
@reatest praise not to be talked of one way or 
another.” 

The above are some of the views of antiquity 
aa to the moral and intellectual worth of women 
and the part they should play in the world. 
‘Though they read strangely enough to-day, these 
opinions appear less surprising when we con- 
sider the comparatively recent origin of the 
movement that has led to the wide freedom 
and opportunity enjoyed by women in the more 
progressive countries. The present altered 
position of women is primarily due to the 
movement for the higher education of women, 
and this dates back no farther than the 19th 
century. 

Down the ages women have for the most 
part been hampered and hedged in. But 
despite their disabilities, with no help from 

blio opinion, and solely by their power of 
Pend, heart, and even hands, many women 
have passed beyond the boundaries arbitrarily 
set for their sex, and succeeded in writing their 
names on the scroll of fame. Those instances 
sufficiently serve to show that from the earliest 
times woman has been capable of great thoughts 
and great deeds, but they were regarded at the 
time as exceptional and failed to alter the 
general conception of woman’s powers and of 
her place in society. 

Primitive Division of Labour 

Man is physically stronger than women, and 
ie was this supervority that determined the 
primitive division of labour between the sexes. 
‘The primeval woman stayed at home while 
the man hunted wild beasts or fought with 
human foes. Not that the woman was idle 
while he was away, for what food he brought 
home was probably not sufficient for their 


needs. At first the woman would busy herself 
in supplementing the flesh diet with fruits, 
roots, and other parts of the plants that she 
jound ready to her hand. As the mouths to 
be fed increased, she discovered, through the 
pressure of necessity, that these plants could 
be cultivated. It was probably the woman 
that invented agnculture. 

While the man developed his energy. courage 
and resource outside, the woman occupied her- 
self with agriculture and other peaceful indus. 
tries and with handicrafts of the home. After 
the man had domesticated the farm beasts the 
need for hunting ceased and he himself became 
domesticated, being anchored to the soil, 
whose food-giving properties the woman had 
discovered. 

Thus woman, in so far as she attached man 
to the soil, may be regarded as the founder of 
civilization, for the carliest civilizations were 
agricuitural. In the early agricultural states 
woman was man’s helpmate. Side by side 
man and woman worked at their appointed 
tasks, and so long as the tradition of this 
economic equality of the sexes remained 
sufficiently strong the position of woman con- 
tinued to be both free and dignified. 


Few Rights or Privileges 

Once fairly attached to the soil, man pro- 
ceeded to apply the organizing power he had 
developed in warfare and the chase to the 
problems of the farm. He improved the simple 
agricultural devices invented by woman, who 
thus came to be superseded in the field. As the 
egricultural states grew in number and wealth, 
they aroused the envy and greed of their 
neighbours or themselves sought to enlarge 
their boundaries by war. When the social 
structure came to depend more and more on 
success in warfare, man lost his domestic 
qualities and once more became a fighting 
animal, and woman fell from her honourablo 
position of helpmate and was perforce driven 
farther and farther into the seclusion of the 
home. 

The subordinate position of woman was 
further aggravated by the aggression of pastoral 
races, such as the Jews, under whose patriarchal 
form of government women had few, if any, 
rights or privileges. But even under these con- 
ditions woman did not lose her inspiration and 
power of initiative, and it was to a woman that 
the Israelites: turned in their hour of peril, 
when Deborah urged Barak to march against 
the Canaanites under Sisera. 
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IN BABYLONIA AND EGYPT 
In such early civilizations as Babylonia and 
ancient Egypt women enjoyed a high status. 
\according to the legal code of the Babylonian 
king, Khammurabi, the husband gave his wife 
a dowry and at his death she became head of 
the family. A divorced husband left dowry 
and children with the wife, besides paying her 
an annuity. Whoever slandered a married 
woman was branded. 


Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt 

! In ancient Egypt inheritance was through 
the female linc, and women could occupy the 
throne. One of the most famous of these 
female rulers was Queen Hatshepsut of the 
XVIMIth Dynasty, who assumed full power 
after her husband’s death. So amazing were 
the vigour and capacity of this ambitious 
woman that the cqually gifted Pharaoh, 
Tethmosis IL!, whose throne she shared, 
suffered total eclipre during their joint reign. 
1On Egyptian monuments the wife is shown by 
the side of her husband, and the masterful 
Hatshepsut figures in the dress of a king. 


Goddesses and Priestesses 


In the pantheon of these two ancient and 
powerful civilizations goddesses held high rank, 
} the Babylonian Ishtar being mother of ail the 
gods, and the godde o most famous 
of the Egyptian dei igh-born Egyptian 
Jadies coveted the title of prleateen of Hathor, 
and xo influential were some grades of the 
priestesses of Ammon that these offiecs were 
often secured by the king for his daughters in 
order to make his title to the throne more 






Women as Oracles 


In other carly religions women played an 
important part. The organ of inspiration 
of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi was a woman 
known as the Pythoness, who, when seated 
upon the tripod, was believed to receive the 
divine afflatus from a mystic vapour rising 
through a fissure in the ground below. Other 
oracles of Apollo were operated by women. 
Among the Teutonic peoples holy women were 
oceupicd with divination, and some of these, 
euch as the prophetess. Veleda, were regarded 
almost as goddesses. ~~ 

In the Greece of the age of Pericles—perhaps 
the most cultured civilization that the world 
has ever seen—modest women lived in com- 
parative seclusion and were little more than 
household slaves. They enjoyed far less free- 
dom than the women of the Homeric age. 
They did not go into society, and were only 


Greek and Roman Women 


seen in public at tragedies and religious festivals. 
That the wish was present to escape from this 
over-strict tutelage and share the interests and 
culture of man is made clear by the existence at 
Athéns of 2 numerous class of highly educated 
venal women, of whom Aspasia (5th century 
B.C.) is a typical example. Although the 
political influence she is said to have exerted 
over Pericles (1565) may have been exaggerated, 
there is no doubt that Aspasia was a brilliantly 
accomplished and cultured woman, the able 
head of a political salon. 

In later days the Macedonian dynasties were 
characterized by the prominent position en- 
joyed by women of the royal house and also by 
the long line of distinguished women who 
occupied the throne. Of the many Maccdonian 
queens who displayed imperious will and com- 
manding ambition the last, Cleopatra (69-30 
B.c.), who had the Roman lords of the world 
at her feet, is the most famous (307). 


The Roman Matron and Public Affairs 


The lot of the Roman woman was better 
than that of the Greek. In spite of her com- 
plete Iegal dependence, she retained, from the 
carly agricultural days, that sturdy independence 
of character that is commenly associated with 
the Roman matron. Unlike the Greek woman, 
her world was not bounded by the walls of her 
house. She took a keen and patriotic intorert 
in public affairs, and in moments of rational 
danger could rise superbly to the occasion. 
The Roman mother had entire chi of the 
early training of the children, and the proud 
devotion with which she moulded their young 
minds for their future duties is well shown by 
the story that is told of Cornclia (2nd century 
B.c.}, Asked to show her jewels, the mother 
of the Gracchi brought forward her son~. 

As the Roman civilization progressed. broader 
views came to be held as to woman’s place in 
the scheme of things. The legal disabilities of 
Roman women were mitigated from time to 
time, until, under the Christian Emperor, 
Justinian I (483-565), their position had become 
one of great personal independence (1548). 


IN EARLY CHRISTIAN DAYS 

Although Christianity in many ways tended. 
to raise the status of women, the canon law 
looked askance at the independence given to 
them in the later Roman law, and proceeded to 
undo these advantages. The cloister, indeed, 
provided a career for the single woman, but 
the married woman was placed in entire sub- 
jection to her husband. Like the Jews of old, 
St. Paul very definitely believed that woman 
should be in a state of subservience, and under 
the influence of the Pauline tradition and of 
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When Wife-beating was Legal 


the writings of many of the Fathers of the 
Church woman was regarded throughout the 
Middle Ages almost wholly m the character of 
temptress of man 

In the age of chivalry woman, to all appear- 
ance, attained a position of great respect, but 
this was only on the surface and at best applid 
to women of a ccrtam rank From the high 
born lady and her damsel. the cauctdate tor 
knighthood Jearned the rudiments of knightly 
courtesy and love, which he was expicted to 
put imo practice when he was admiticd to 
knighthood, but women of low degree he was 
at Inherit, to treat with scoun and ¢xcn cruclty 
Nor thd the kmght confine bys bratahty to the 
lowly The records of chivalry abound m 
instances of personal violence being offered to 
lads of the Inghest rank, and undcr several 
codes of laws a husband was allowed to beat 
tus wite 


‘Women of the Renaissance 


With the Renaissance a spit of equahty 
began to prevail between the seacs A more 
broadiy luman idcal was set up, the ideal of 
the fully developed personality, and this was 
applica to wonicn in exactly the same degree 
as to men Each scx claimed the nght to 
cultivate «very thing that was harmomous with 
its own nature The women of the Renansance 
cvcclicd in mtellectual and artistic culture as 
wall ay in Ivauty and giace Woma were 
admitted to professorial chars, notably at 
Bologna Evcry ficld of human activity and 
hnowladge was opened to them The fashion 
set by Boccaccio (1313-75) (1523) m his book 
on famous women, ‘ De Claus Muleribus, 
was followed by a host of men and women 
writers, who demanded greater freedom and 
better education for women But this flood 
of early femunst hterature was, for the most 
part, pitched in an eatravagant key and had no 
permanent or far-reachmg influence 


In Puritan Households 


During the reign of Ebzabeth (1816) Enghsh 
women enjoyed a generous education and a 
large measure of personal freedom In that 
enhghtened age were trained those resolute and 
strong minded women whose sound judgment 
and readimess in crisis lume the dark pages 
cf the Civil War 

After the Restoration the ideal of womanhood 
sank rapidly, no less through the heence ot the 
Court than through the strictness enjomned by 
Puntanism To shime wm the fashionable world, 
all that a woman needed was a meretricious 
brilhancy , but m Puntan households, on the 
other hand, the women were ngorously secluded. 
trom the contamunations of the outside world 
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The Puntan father meved with distavour the 
prevailing tendency of learnug to walk hand 
in hand with vice And so the English woman, 
discouraged in any attempt at independent 
thought or action, came to be regarded as a 
beg who had no spatate individuality and 
no interests apart from thote whieh arose from 
her associations with man 


Ladies of the Salons 


In Fiance women had never wholly Jost thar 
hold on culture The ladies of the salons put 
ito crculation ideas concming thew sen that 
were new to the world nd thas were sown the 
seeds of the modern fomuust movement Ine 
decd, the pamt of view taken by the Vicomte 
de Segue. (1750-1805) am hs hook Les 
Femnus, leur Condition ct Icur Influcnee ” 
which embodis the French IMth century ideas 
ou women, 15 largely that of today ‘The first 
systematic attempt to deal with the cducation 
of gnls was made by ,Fenclon (1587), m 1696, 1n 
his treatise, “ De | Education des Filles” and 
this book guided French opmmen thruuphout the 
18th century Fenelon declare 1 in favour of 
thecultiy ated houscwile, and he held the balance 
betwocn the ladics of the salons who advoc ited 
nothmg short of higher education and those 
others who thought that the loss a il hnew 
the better 


The Pioneer Work of Mary Astel. 


During the 17th and Idth conturies little was 
accomplished m Englimd im the dicction of 
removing the disabilities of women although 
from time to time yous wor talscdn attempts 
to improve thar status ‘Towards the cnd of 
the 17th century Maiy Aste) (1o6S 1731) 
wiote much on the subject and, neatly 200 
years before the cstabhisbment of Newnham 
and Girton, she proposed the foundation of a 
college for women ~—_ But this was discouraged as 
savouring of monasti sn. 


Daniel Defoe, Champion of Women 


Among male champions of women was 
Damel Defoe (1659 *-1731) (1532), who, al- 
though he shared the commonly accepted 
opinion as to women’s subordmation to men, 
was at any rate in favour of improving ther 
education and had a high view of the: powers 
of mind“ We reproach the sex eviry day,” 
wrote this very acute observer, with folly 
and impertinence , while I am confident, hud 
they the advantages of education cyual to us, 
they would be guilty of less than ourcelvcs 

I would have men takc women for com- 
panions, and educate them to be fit for it” 

Women came in for more consideration m 
the reign of Queen Anne tarough the influence 
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of the essayists. Addison (1518) and Steele 
(1577) by no means overlooked the follies of 
the fazhionable women of the day, but they 
aimed their shafts at the system that produced 
them rather than at the offenders themselves. 
All the shortcomings of women they attributed 
to lack of education. They looked upon 
learning, however, mainly as a pastime, and 
although they left a mark on the education of 
the women of the uj classes, and although 
the admirable literary style of their essays 
could not fail to stimulate sound and accurate 
thinking, their delicate and refined sentiment- 
ality proved of little use at a time when more 
tobust and thorough going measures were needed. 


THE BLUESTOCKINGS 


Towards the middle of the 18th century, as 
the outcome of the essays of Addison and Steele, 
appeared the group of ladies known as the 
Bluestockings, of whom Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
(1720-1800) was the leading spirit. They took 
their name, perhaps, from the fact that one of 
the gentlemen who frequonted their meetings 
so far infringed social conventions as to wear 
blue worsted stockings instead of the regulation 
black silk. : The Bluestockings sought in their 
assemblics to promote a healthier and more 
intellectual tone by substituting literary con- 
versation and discussion for the usual cards and 
gossip. Famous names among the Bluestock- 
ings and their followers are those of Mrs. 
Delany (1700-88), Mrs. Vesey (1715 ?-91), 
Elizabeth Carter (1717-1806), Mrs. Chepone 
(1727-1801), Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825) (1518), 
Hannah More (1745~1833) (1559), Anna Seward 
(1747-1809) (1574), Fanny Burney (1752-1840) 
(1525), and Joanna Baillie (1762-1851). 


Achievements of the Bluestockings 

These “learned ladies” undoubtedly estab- 
lished the claim of women to be as learned as 
they would, and several of them distinguis 
themselves as authors, but they did not effect 
any substantial alteration in the condition of 
women. One and all, they acquiesced in the 
prevailing ideas as to the sphere of woman; 
they made no bid for equality of opportunity. 
Moving, as they did, in an atmosphere of 
comfort and security, the most that they 
achieved was the development of literary at- 
tainments o8 a diversion. The letter in which 
Mrs. Barbauld refused the offer of the post of 
superintendent to s college for the higher 
education of women projected by Mrs. 
is significant of the feeling of the times: 


A kind of Literary Academy for Ladies (for that ip 
what you scem to propose), where they are to be taught 
in a regular systematic manner the various branches 
of ecience, seems to me better calculated to farm such 


‘Women in Revolt 


Es 


characters as the Précieuses or the Femmes Sevantes 
of Moliére, than good wives or agreeable companions, 
=. + Young ladies, who ought only to have such # 
general tincture of knowledge aa to make them ‘ble 
companions to # man of sense, and to enable them to 
find rational entertainment for s solitary hour, should 
gain these accomplishments in # more quiet and un- 
ostentatious manncr—Subject to « regulation like that 
of the ancient Spartans, the thefts of knowledze in 
our sex aro only connived at while carefully concealed, 
and it displayed, punished with diszrace. 


The Influence of the French Revolution 


But social and economic conditions were 
soon to bring about a change. Liberty was in 
the air. The revolt of Britain's American 
colonies, the Industrial Revolution, and the 
French Revolution all combined to free in- 
dividuality. The French Revolution shook 
civilized society to its foundations, and in that 
great upheaval women played conspicuous 
parts—from Charlotte Corday (895) to the 
luckless queen, Marie Antoinette (475), who, 
despite the empty follies of her life, went nobly 
to her death. The flames of revolution purged 
of all that was ignoble the freedom that French 
women had so long enjoyed and had come 
Soa to abuse. ‘a: 

1792, ired by e stirring events in 
France, a) sms the rt impassioned protest 
mede by an Englishwoman against the sub- 
ordinate and dependent position occupied by 
women. In her “ Vindication of the Rights of 
‘Woman ” Wollstonecraft (1759-97) pro- 
claimed the individuality of woman. She 
urged that woman had her own capacities and 
powers, and that these should no longer be 
neglected but should be given the fullest 
opportunity to develop by means of a scientific 
training of the mind, Although, in the Tory 
reaction that followed the French Revolution, 
such a book found little immediate favour in 
England, it proved the herald of the modern 
feminist movement. 


Women Start to Work in Factories 


- The Industrial Revolution had put an end 
to many industries that kept women busy in the 
home. The majority of working women went 
to work in the factories, and, through first-hand 
acquaintance with the outside world, learned 
self-reliance. Gradually many of the single 
women of the middle class were forced by 
economic pressure to earn their livelihood out- 
side their homes, and for them the chief 
employment available was that of governess. 
It was to educate these forlorn gentlewomen, 
who were sadly ill-equipped for teaching, that 
the first attempta to provide really adequate 
education for women were made, and Queen’s 
College itself was @ training school in connexion 
with the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


The 19th century witnessed, in the more 
ive countries, a general determination 
to improve the education of women, In Eng- 
land the pioneer of the movement was Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice (1805-72), who founded 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, in 1848; and 
from the enlightened teaching provided at this 
college came most of the educational advant 
that women enjoy to-day (1557). Among the 
first to attend lectures at Queen’s College were 
two women who became famous as the chief 
leaders in the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women—Dorothea Beale (1831-1906), 
principal of the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, 
and Frances Mary Buss (1827-94), head of the 
North London ‘Collegiate School. To give 
women the same academic advantages as men, 
Somerville College and Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford, Girton and Newnham Colleges at Cam- 
bridge, and other colleges were opened ; and 
within a few years Cambridge had a woman 
senior wrangler and a woman senior classic. 

As was perhaps natural, the pioneers of 
women’s education devoted their efforts to 
developing the more highly intellectual ideals. 
In course of time, however, female education 
came to be established on & thoroughly broad 
and sound basis, caloulated to give women an 
opportunity to hold their own in their new 
work in the world. 

Once women had been educated, and thus 
fitted for employment, the next stage was to 
secure their entry to the professions and voca- 
tions for which previously men alone had been 
trained and which, consequently, were monopo- 
lized by men. In some instances this process 
entailed a considerable amount of friction, but 
the obstaclea were gradually overcome, and to- 
day the wonder is not what work women can 
and may do, but rather the very few spheres 
thet are still closed to them. 


The First British Woman Doctor 

The difficulties experienced by women in 
gaining admission to the medical profession 
are typical of the prejudices that had to be 
surmounted in this invasion of new fields. 
That a woman should think of becoming a 
doctor waa not only unheard-of, it was regarded 
by many as positively improper. From the 
moment when, at the age of twenty-four, 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson (1836-1917), the 
first British woman doctor, announced her in- 
tention of studying medicine she met with 
nothing but discouragement from the profes- 
sion and from society at large (1515). Medical 
school after medical school refused to receive 
her ag a full student, and it was only by 
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dint of private study and by adopting other 
shifts that she contrived to get the necessary 

When the time came for her to obtain her 
qualification to practise, the examining bodies 
tefused her admission to their examinations. 
At last, in 1865, she obtained the licence of 
Apothecaries’ Hall. The Society of Apothe- 
caries could not at that time exclude any 
candidate who satisfied the ordinary tests, but 
no sooner had she obtained her licence than the 
society altered its constitution and excluded 
‘women. 

Thus equipped, Miss Garrett obtained, in 
1866, the post of general medical attendant at 
St. Mary’s Dispensary, London, an institution 
which later became the New Hospital for Women. 
Not until 1870 did she obtain her medical 
degree, and then she went to Paris for it. 
Four years later the London School of Medicine 
for Women was founded, and in 1876 an act of 
parliament was passed empowering the British 
medical examining bodies to confer degrees or 
diplomas irrespective of sex. 


The Question of Parliamentary Suffrage 

There remained a far graver task than cither 
the improvement of female education or the 
opening up to women of positions formerly 
filled only by men; and that was tho obtain- 
ing of the parliamentary suffrage for women. 
From time to time, in various countries, legal 
reforms benefiting women had been effected by 
parliaments of men electe1 by men. With the 
advance of political theory, claims wero in- 
creasingly put forward that women should have 
some voice in making the laws by which they 
were governed, until, in the 19th century, the 
question of women’s perliamentary su! 
was in the forefront of political problems. 

In some new countries and in some small 
countries the change proved comparatively 
easy. As early as 1776, by an oversight, the 
women of New Jersey, U.S.A., obtained the 
right to vote, and they continued to exercise it 
until 1807. It was in countries where the 
machinery of an old and complex constitution 
had to be readjusted to the new conditions that 
serious difficulties were encountered. 

In England the suffrage was not conferred 
on women until more than a century and a 
quarter after the publication of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s manifesto. In 1865, when John 
Stuart Mill (1087) placed woman suffrage m 
his election address, the question became one 
of practical politics, and in 1869, in Mill’s famous 
treatise on the “Subjection of Women,” the 
women’s case was put even more cogently than 
1t had been by Mary Wollstonecraft, who was 
herself in favour of woman suffrage. 
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Votes for Women 

After a long and sometimes embittered 
struggle the bill estabhshing the nght of women 
to vote at parhamcntary cicctions became law 
in 1918 In the same var woman suffrage 
was cstabhshed m Austria Hungary, Czecho 
SIov thia, Russta, and Poland, and m thc follow 
ing voir, in Italy In New Zcaland women 
were cnfranchiwd in 1893 and in Austraha in 
1902 for th Federal Parhament and betwcen 
1894 and 190% for the states In the LSA 
Wyoming wi the fust state to grve the suffrace 
to worm m 1809 ‘The other states followed 
waters us and m 1919 an amendment to the 
comtitution made women cletble for the vote 


SOME EARLY WOMEN WRITERS 

As tor the various accomphshments ot 
women im smgmg actmg dincing and other 
Duinches of the cuts they bold in honoured 
peition They have not yet produccd 4 
supreme muscu work uthough Dunc Lthel 
Smsth (born 13) has proved herself not only 
a composer of vigorous music but alsa a con. 
ductor ef Considar able power (1576) 

Trom vary culy times women have attamcd 
fame ow witers “The love potry of Sappho 
(ith century FC) and the techmeal 7 rfcction 
of har varse hve never been surpassed und ain 
Jive poctical contests Cormmne (6th contiry BC ) 
guncd the victory over Pimdair Although it 
ts purbaps an novals and romances im letter 
waitmg ind memos md in bynes that women 
hive expressed themsclyes most completcls 
td most Cloqacntly, they have also achicvd. 
Wotuble success mother forms In a Banc 
dicting sunnary m Germany an the 10th con 
tury Hrosyitha— the strong vox of Gindas 
ham aw she called herself—composd those 
muvmg comedus which form the connecting 
ink between the Chustamzcd claseiei) drama 
and thc mnack plays and two ecnturies later 
Anna Comncna (1033-1148), the first woman 
historian, compiled with daughterly bias the 
1cord of her fathers hfe and reign 
Later Literary Women 

Of womcn letter and memoir writers Madame 
dc hevigne (1626 96) ws the acknowledged 
queen, but she ho» a serious rival in a far earlier 
wnter Apart from her “Book of Divine 
Doctrine which ranks with Dante’s ‘ Divine 
Comedy "as one of the tuo supreme attempts 
to «\press the eternal m the symbolism of a 
day, the letters that St Catherme of Stena 
(1347-80) wrote to kings, popes, cardinals, and 
other high personages arc as remarkable for 
their Iiterary evcelience as they are for ther 
historical mterest and spiritual charm Among 


Women as Artists 


‘women poets the melody, fervour, and tender- 
ness of Mrs Bro (1408) are unequalled 
That the field of the novel 1s a fruitful one for 
women 1s shown by—to name only a few well- 
known instances—the dehcately wrought irony 
of Jane Austen (1899), the pasmonate intensity 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronte (277), the 
fragrant charm of Mrs Gaskell (1400), the deep 
compassion of George Ehot (1068), and by 
Mrs Humphry Ward fim grasp of intellectual 
and soual problems (1404) 


In the Realm of Art 


As yet ther have been no outstandmg 
women soulptors and fiw women have attained 
the Inghcst excellnce m punting Notable 
caceptions among the anmmal pamters are 
Rwxsi Bonhcur (968) remarkable for the fault 
Ic~s anatomy of her animals and Lucy Kemp 
Walch (born 1869) whose pamtings of horaes 
show amaring power Lady Butkz (born 1830) 
(1525) has becn described by Ruskin as the 
first fine pie Raphachte pamtcr of battle 
secnes The same entic loudly applauded 
the work of another woman arbst ina very dit 
ferent Imc Kate Grecnaw ry (1846-1901) whose 
drawmgs of children wall always delght by 
thar quamt beauty of design and charm of 
daaughtsmanship 

Among the portrait painters there have been 
many distmguished women exponents Por 
traits by the Frenchwoman \Vailame Vigee- 
L brun (1753-1542), arc to be tound im the 
great collections of most countri s and include 
one of hersclf in the hall of thc punters at the 
Uthia Gallorv, Florcnece The Dutch portrait 
pamtcr ‘Tcrosa Schwartze (born in 1832), 16 
anther of thc few women who have becn in 
vited to paint their own portrarty for this 
famous gallery Angelica Kauftmann (1741- 
1807) had a brilhant con.emporary vogue but. 
she 1 now remembered legs for her paintings 
than as Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Misy Angel ” 
In the wake of the Itahan Renawsance appeared 
such accomphshed women portrait paunters as 
Sofonsba Angussola (died 1626), who became 
bhnd = Layma Fontana (1552-1614), and 
Artemusia Gentileachi (1590-1642) It was to 
the first of these that Van Dyck (1583) referred 
when he said that he had gamed more knowledge 
of the principles of his art from a bhnd woman 
than from many a seemg man 
A Woman Buiider of Mansions 

Although there is no wellknown name 
among women architects, there 13 one Woman 
who will always be remembered for her amazing 
weal as a builder Ehzabeth Talbot, Countess 
of Shrewsbury (1518-1608), commonly known 
as Bev of Hardwick,” built no fewer than five 
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stately mansions She completed the Ehza- 
bethan mansion at Chatsworth, begun by the 
second of her four husbands, Sr Wilham 
Cavendish; and pulled down for the present 
buldmg m 1688, and the other seats to her 
eredit are those of Oldcotes, Worksop, and 
Belsovei, and Hardwich Hall The story goes 
that it had been predicted she would not die 
0 long as she hept on building, and 1t 1s strange 
that when she came te die, 1t was treermg hard 
and her bulde1. could not work 


DISTINCTION IN SCIENCE 


Thc remarkable achicrcmcnt, of such m 
vestigators as Midame (une (891) and Vrs 
Ayrton indicate that scicnce 1s a ficld in which 
women are destmed to win wide renown As 
yet, however, it 13 a field that has not ve1} long 
been systematically worked by women 

There are several isolated mstances of women 
gaining distmeotion in the exact sciences One 
of the earliest 1 that of Hypatia (¢ AD 370- 
415) (1546), the learned Greek maiden on whose 
story Charles Kingsley (1556) based his well- 
known romance She was deeply versed in 
mathematics and astronomy, and she Probably 
helped her father, Theon of Alexandna, wit 
his commentary on the Almagest Among other 
women who have made their mark in astro- 
nomy are Caroline Herschel (1750-1848) (408), 
who, besides assisting her brother, herself made 
many original observations, meluding the dis 
covery of five comets , Mana Witchell (1818-99), 
who became professor of astronomy and director 
of the observatory at Vassar College, New Yorh, 
USA, and Lady Huggins, who, after her 
marnage, in 1875, to Sir Wilham Huggms, 
activclv assisted her husband in his mportant 
researches Though not herself a practical 
astronomer, Agnes Mary Ci rhe (1842-1907) 
did exceedingly valuable work in summarizing 
and. interpreting the results of astronomical 
research 


Mary Somerville 


Another woman who eacelled as a sorentific 
writer was Mary Somerville (170-1872) (1576), 
whose name 1 commcmora‘ed in Somerville 
College, Oxford Her range of knowledge was 
no less remarkable than her powers of ex 
position The French mathematician and 
astronomer, Laplace (1551) whose Mecanique 
Celeste” she popularized as “‘ The Mechamsm 
of the Heavens,” declared her to be the only 
‘woman in the world who understood his works 
In geology, Mary Anmng (1799-1847) won fame 
by discovering the first specimen that was 
brought mto notice of the ichthyosaurus and 
also by finding the first Enghsh remams of a 
plesiosaurus and a pterodactyl 
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Some Women Travellers 

Among women travellers perhaps the bat- 
hnown 1s Lady Hester Stanhope (879), who for 
some years exerted almost despotic power over 
the half savage tribes on the foothills of Mount 
Lebanon — This eccentric woman, however, left 
England less, perhaps, for the love of travel 
Img than to escape from the restnetrons of 
ordimary society and to gratify her taste for 
govern, 

In the days when travelling was still rare 
among women, the Austnan, Ida Laura Pfeiffer 
(1797-1595), covcred a wide field She visited 
Palestine and Egypt Seandavia and Iecland 
South America China India Pera, Asia 
Minor, Grecce the Vailay Archipelago, Australia, 
and other places, aud wrote mterestmg records 
of het travels 

Mary Kmgsley (1862-1900), mece of Charlea 
Kingsley, was one of the earhest of scientific 
women travcllers She had the passion of 
travel in her blood, for her father, Gvorge 
Henry Kingslcy, was a doctor who had adopted 
foreign travel es his modc of treatment, and, as 
medical ads scr to his patients, had visited most 
countries of the world Apart from hc ser- 
vices to ethnology and zoology, Mary Kingsley’s 
work 1esulted in drawing attention to the im- 
portance of obtaimng detailed knowledge of 
new fields of trade, and also in alleviating the 
lot of the West African negro 

The first woman fellow of the Roval Geo- 
graphical Society was labella Bishop (1832- 
1904) (1522), who made her reputation by the 
records of hcr extensive travels m Asia Among 
later women travellers the namts of Fanny 
Bullock Workman and Rosita Forbes (1538) 
are wcll known 


As Philanthrovists and Reformers 


Tn humamtaian work women have long 
played a prominent if not a prcdommant part 
The woman from whom, pcrhaps, the widest 
benefits have flowed 13 Mary Ward (1583-1645), 
an English lady who foundd a fcmale order 
modelled on the rulc of the Jesuits Her 
“ Institute of Mary ” was the pionect of all the 
many institutes of women that devote them 
selves to good works of every kind Another 
notable woman bencfator was the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts (1814-1906), of whom it may be 
said that she held her great wealth in trust 
for humanity Mssonary enterpmac, hospitals, 
¢dustrial homes—to innumerable good causes 
she held out « helpmg hand 

In an age when orgamzation was an almost 
unknown science to the gencrahty of women, 
Ehzabeth Fry (559) was, after John Howard, the 
most mmportant promoter of prison reform m 
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Europe. Hannah More (1559), who, almost 
alone of the Bluestockings, interested herself in 
the affairs of the ou! world, did much to 
improve the condition of the children in the 

i districts of the Mendips. In her efforts 
to instil the Tory principles of reverence for the 
British Constitution and hatred of the French, 
she distributed her tracts and pamphlets with 
such success that her circulating organization 
is said to have led to the foundation of the 
Religious Tract Society. When the sphere of 
women’s work was very limited, Emily Faith. 
full (1835-95) strove to further the interests of 
her sex by her writings and lectures. With 
Ruskin’s help, Octavia Hill (1838-1912) (1545) 
and her sister Miranda (1836-1910) worked 
wonders in improving the housing of the London 
poor. For cighteen years, with only a river 
dividing her from a slavcholding community, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-96) (1577) saw 
much of the horrors of slavery, and in the 
subsequent quiet of a country town she wrote 
her famous story, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which was one of the chief contributors to the 
anti-slavery movement. 


Fabiola’s Noble Example 


In the essentially womanly domain of nursing 
the carliest woman of whom we have record is 
the wealthy Roman lady, Fabiola, who in a.p. 
380 founded @ hospital in Rome with a con- 
valescent home in the country, and herself 
became a nurse. Her example was followed 
the consort of the Emperor Theodosius I (i680) 
Zilia Flacilla, who was devoted in her minis- 
trations to the sick. Nursing remained in the 
capable and organized care of the Church until 
the Reformation, when in Protestant countries 
it fell into secular hands and became a more or 
less menial occupation, followed by women 
with little or no training or skill. Not until 
1836, when the institute for training deaconesses 
was founded at Kaiserwerth, in Germany, 
was any improvement set on foot. It was at 
Kaiserwerth that Florence Nightingale (223) 
gained her experience. Besides her pioneer 
work on the field of battle, the “Lady of the 
Lamp” performed the even more important 
pioneer work of training nurses at home in time 
of peace, and it is to her devoted energy 
and organizing ability thet the very efficient 
modern nursing system is ultimately due. 
Handicapped but Triumphant 

The names of Laura Bridgman (1829-89) and 
Helen Keller (born 1880) are memorable in the 

of women as revealing the results of 
modern methods of educating those who are 
handicapped by the gravest physical disabilities. 
Both were blind deaf-mutes, but by their own 
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remarkable natural aptitudes and by the loving 
care of their teachers, both became women of 
considerable attainments. Laura Bridgman 
was the first blind deaf-mute ever to be taught. 
As for Helen Keller, her case is the most 

of the kind ever known. Not only did 

e take the degree of bachelor of arts, but her 
“Story of My Life” and other books show 
wide general culture and are admirably written. 

WOMEN RULERS 

As civilization advances, humaniterianiem 
comes more and more to the front, and this 
tendency is seen in the characters of female 
Tulers. T antiquity has its Zenobias and Arte- 
misias, who commanded armies and fleets, but 
in modern times these martial qualities are 
commonly replaced by gentler traita, and 
queens come to be known for their compassion 
for the poor, sick, and oppressed. 

The severity of Mary J of England (1815) 
and Elizabeth (1816) was conditioned by the 
religious difficulties of the times. Moreover, 
Elizabeth was cast in so masouline a mould 
that the most womanly impulse recorded of 
her is her cry when she heard of the birth of a 
son to Mary Queen of Scots. The second 
Mary (1818) was little more than a pale re- 
flection of her husband; but the forbearance 
of Queen Anne (1320) towards the Duchess of 
Marlborough and her moderation towards the 
Jacobites are only two out of many instances 
of her kindness and consideration for others. 
Typical modern queens are Alexandra of 
England (643), whase active interest in countless 
charities was exemplified by her drives through 
the streets of London on “ Rose Day,” and the 
poetess Carmen Sylva (1147), who visited the 
peasants in their homes and encouraged native 
arts and industries. 

In so backward a country as Russia extra- 
ordinary force of character was demanded of 
the unimportant German princess who, with 
no hereditary claim to the throne, became 
Empress in 1762. Catherine the Great (1231) 
tuled all the Russias for over thirty years, and. 
succeeded in obtaining the loyalty of the great 
mass of her people. The Empress Eugénie (55), 
forbidden by republican officials to pick the 
violeta in the Tuileries gardens which ahe herself, 
as empress, had planted, is a tragic symbol 
of the ing of the imperial régime in France. 
By her beauty and charm she contributed to 
the brilliance of the Second Empire, and when 
the tide of revolution rose she was one of the 
few who displayed coolness and courage. 
‘Women Warriors 

Heroism and fighting qualities have never 
been the monopoly of man. From the time of 
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‘Women Who Fought ike Men 


Deborah onwards we find women quittmg 
themselves hke men when the occasion demands 
at Artemisia, Queen of Halicarnassus and Cos, 
not only equipped five ships for Xerxes’ ex- 
pedition against the Greeks, but herself fought 
them off Salamis (480 Bc) with great distanc- 
toon After the battle the Perman king roundly 
declared that the women had fought like men 
and the men hke women Artemisia owed her 
escape to a@ clever stratagem When the 
Athenian fleet was beamng down upon her, 
the gallant queen, with astonishing presence of 
mind, began attacking one of her own ships, 
whereupon the Athemans, from ths 
that she must be an ally, abandoned the 
pursuit 


Zenoa, Queen of Palmyra 

Another woman of antiquity, Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra (1592), was renowned as much for 
her strength of character as for her beauty 
At the critical moment, however her courage 
which had brought her with an ace of success, 
failed her In attemptimg to carry out her 
ambition to make Palmyra mistress of the 
Roman Empire in the East she defied the Em 
peror Aurelian (1517), threw off her allegiance 
to Rome and drew up her army at Emesa (a D 
271) But when Aurehan had defeated her 
there and proceeded to lay mege to Palmyra, 
Zenobia fled, the city capitulated and the 
proud queen figured m the Emperors trumph 
at Rome 


Theodora Defies the Mob 


Whatever her shortcommgs—and these may 
have been less than the very corrupt authori- 
ties for her hfe suggest—Theodora, consort of 
Justmman I (1548) was a woman born to shme 
mm any walk of hfe From very humble be 
ginnmgs she became, when httle more than 
twenty years old, jomt ruler of the Roman 
Empire As empresas it she exercised 
her prerogatives to the fullest extent, herself 
corresponding with foreign ambassadors, and 
she gamed over her husband that influence 
which a strong character always exerts over a 
weaker The supreme moment of her life came 
in the year 532, on the occasion of the dangerous 
Nika msurrection, when the “ blue” and the 
“ green ” factions of the circus were thundering 
at the doors of the imperal Justinian, 
was in favour of flight, but ths shght, delicate 
woman mdignantly refused to fly, and her 
firmness and courage won the day 


Boadicea and Lady Godiva 


England has her warmor queen, Boadicea 
(died AD 62), who, m revenge for the insults 
offered to herself and her daughters, led a 
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it against the Romans, slaughtered (ac. 
to Tacitus) 70,000 of her enemies and 
despair at her ultumate defeat, ended 
by porson (1523) In marked contrast 
us fierce queen, but no less heroic, was 
gentle Godiva (died ¢ 1085), the beautaful 
of Leofric, Earl of Mercia Her fame 

religious benefactress 1s eclipsed by 
of her mde, clothed only in her 
, through the streets of Coventry, to 
poor traders from the bondage of a 
|, an episode which though heavily overlaid 
pipe legend, may contam a considerable kernel 

truth 


Bntsh Heromes of Later Days 

Flora Macdonald (1722-90) gained fame by 
helping Prmce Charles Edward to escape after 
Culloden (1554), and the devotion of Lady 
Harnet Acland (1750-1815) to het <soldter 
husband, whom she accompanied through all 
the dangers of the Amencan campasgn and 
nursed when he was wounded, forms another 
brillant page in the history of the same century 
In the following century Grace Darhng (811) 
earned undying glory by her bold sea rescue 
Among 20th century heroines are the medical 
mismonary, Lihan Starr (727) whose courage 
in rescuing a kidnapped Enghsh gil in India 
has become historic , Dr Elue Inglis (1485) who 
muustered with great devotion to the people 
of Serbia dumng the World War and Nuw-e 
Edith Cavell (1865-1915) whose noble work in 
ao seme confhct was ended by German bullets 
(1526) 


Some Heromes of France 


To France belongs a herome who makes a 
wide and mtimate appeal, for of all the noble 
characters in history Joan of Arc (189) the 

peasant maiden who gained a throne 
for her sovereign and perished in the flames 
through his mgratitude, perhaps most nearly 
touches the heart The memory of anothcr 
Jeanne 1s kept green by the Processton of the 
Assault,’ which stall takes place in the Fiench 
town of Beauvas In it the women walk in 
front of the men In 1472 the troops of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, were bevieging 
Beauvais, and one of the attacking party had 
planted a flag upon the battlements Throwing 
herself upon the Burgundian, Jeanne Hachette 
flung him into the moat, tore down the enemy’s 
flag, and by ths act of heroism revived the 
failmg spints of the garmson Another example 
of the patriotac devotion of Frenchwomen 1s 
afforded by the young Charlotte Corday (895), 
who nid France of the tyrant whom she re- 
garded as the author of her country’s mua- 
fortunes 
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Amazons and Other Fighting Women 

Although it 1s disputed whether the Ama- 
vons really existed organized bands of female 
‘warmiors are not unknown in history In the 
8th ccntuy aD the dukcs of Bohemia weic 
mach harassed by a company of women 
fights, the 16th century Spanish traveller, 
Firanusco Orcllana (1582), named the great 
nvr of South Amcnca the Amazon after « 
confict he had with a tube of savages m which 
4hc wonn fought sade by side wath the mun, 
and in Africa the female Jevics long formed the 
flowcr of the armv of Dahomey 


The Battle of the Camel 

Irom time immemonal Arab women have 
nad a high reputation for warlike courage, and 
the history of the Arabs abounds m the caploits 
of women warnorms At the famous Battle of 
the Camel (4 b 656) Mohammed s wife, Ayesha 
(1518), kd the charge, and from this eprsode 
arse a custom still observed by the Arabs 
when cngaged in warfare Chanting songs of 
cncouragement for her own tnbe and of dis- 
paragement for the cnemy, a maiden, mounted 
on a camel, heads the attack Tf she 15 hulled 
ov captured the day 1s Jost, but if her tribe gains 
the victory she mde at the head of the tuumph 
No less remarkable 1s the courage of Japanese 
women Throughout the records of old Japan 
we find women fightmg bravely by then hus- 
bands sides im battle and kara kus has not 
been uncommon among women In modern 
times General Nogi’s wife followed her hus- 
band 4 example when he committed honourable 
suicide through gucf at his emperor s death 


Secluded Women of the East 

In Qucntal counties wom n have for the 
most part been ngidly secluded and hedged 
zn by icstrictions ~The Japanese woman has 
fow nights, the Turkish woman is penned in the 
harm, the woman of India hves behind the 
pindah, and in the oldest evistmg cisilizetion, 
China the woman 15 entuch subject to the 
mon of the houschald She ha; to ¢mform 
to the socalled ‘ three obediences —to her 
fathar betore marnage, to her husband dumng 
mariage, and to hei sons m her widowhood 
When old, however, she receives considerable 
respect, and often the mother, or the wife when 
she approaches old age, actually rules the home 
Instances, moreover, ate not rare of Chinese 
women of high rank obtaming great influence 
an_pubhe affans, and among modern female 
rulers few have wielded such power—whether 
for evil or for good—a» the redoubtable Empress 
Tiowagei. Teze Hst (died 1908) Signs, too, are 
1ot wantmg that Eastern women generally are 
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As an Inspiring Force 


now being roused from their long lethargy by 
the example, if not by the direct teaching, of 
their sisters of the West From the year 1844 
the throne in the state of Bhopal, m Central 
India, has descended in the female hne, and 
the enhghtened begums of Bhopal, the only 
female rulers m India, have carried on the 
task of government with energy and success 


As Inspirers of High Endeavour 


It has always been the part of women to 
spur men on to great achicvements When the 
livcs of famous men come to be examined it 1s 
frequently found that a mother, a wife, a sister, 
o1 somc other woman has been in grat measure 
Tesponuble for ther success As a modem 
instance of a mothers mfluence on a son’ 
careet, Lord Pirne (1361) long hept in his 
pockt a httle book contaimmg hi mother’s 
maums 

In Italy of old Dantes mystical love for 
Beatrice was the great mspiring force of the 
poet’s hfe (448) Petrarch’s Laura was not so 
much a particular woman as womanhood— 
woman in the abstract—and perhaps for this 
very reason the poems he wrote for her still 
appeal to every lover (1565) Michelangelo’s 
fmendshrp for Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) 
brought peace into the devlmmg years of the 
great, master’s troubled hfe (881), and this 
high souled lady of the Renaissance was the 
chief inspirer of his poems 


‘Women’s Task To-day 

Even though nearly every field of activity 
33 now open to women, “ God's law in their 
nature will always lead the majority of women 
to the home, to the mtimacy of the family 
hfe, to motherhood and the duties of rearmg 
children—but with a higher consciousness ” 
From secluded and hampered beings, women 
are rapidly becoming the accomphshed archi 
tcets of the future humanity Their task 14 not 
destructive but constructive In the past they 
have clanmed and won nghts, and henceforward 
they are destincd to progress by reason of the 
powers they have gained of self development 

It 15 8 nustake to regard women solely ag 
competitors of men That they often vie with 
men 1 mevitable, but this 1s only one phase 
of their activity Women’s task 1s not identical 
with that of men, it can be achieved only by 
men and women working harmoniously to- 
gether mde by ade By so domg each sex 
gains in both strength and freedom, and so 
long as society continues to be based on the 
family and on the beauty and efficiency of 
family life, the struggles women have endured 
and the triumphs they have achieved will not 
have been m vam 
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Picture Aids to the Study of Famous Women 


A QUEENS AND QUEENS CONSORT 

CLEOPATRA (68 BC 36 BG) 

Sculptures, 307, 313 

Ip her barge, 

Batora Cesar, 311 
ELIZABETH (1533 1603) 

Ravigwina troops, 4317 

Signing Mary btcart’s death warrant, 1819, 
MARY Il (1062 94) 

Portraxt, 1315 
APNE (1665 1714). 

Porteat, 1220 








Portrast, 123: 
Old castle af Stettn, 1 
Open-ur sourt of Pooratahet, 1388, 
Pourstshe lt Re 
Destruction of on 1285. 
‘Travelling im state, 1236 
MARIE ANTOINETTE (1756-23). 
‘With court jewell 
Futefal diamond neckings, 476. 
Mob at Twlerses, 477 
Ridzng to her doom, 479, 
Ia prson, 481 
In the Temple Tower, 482 
VICTORIA (1819 1901) 
Portraits, 1121, 1426, 
AN we Speen? 1126 
19 Opers, 
Coronation, 1127 
EMPRESS EUGENIE (1826-1920): 
Portrait, 55 
Burthplaae, 56 
Enghsh home, 57 
Geadie of the Prine» Imperial 58. 
At her court, 59 
In ¢ ue, 60 
CARMEN S”LVA (1842 19: 
Portraits, 4149 1152 
‘Her home in Rumania, 1147 


Burthplagn, 1148 

‘With King Charles, 1151 
ALEXANDRA (1844 1925) 

Torges aed 














Wik Ring’ George V, 649 
MARY (b 1867) 
Wich sig George V, 1483 
B HCROINES 
JOAN OF ARC (1448 34) 





‘Mer vision, 142 
‘At osronstion of Charl 
Giving thanks for victory, 148 





At the stake, 146 
Taken prisoner, 145 





93) 
Partrait, 
Marat, ‘Bobespierrs a ‘and Danton, 897, 
Led to captivity, B99 
‘Aiding to the gy llotine, 900 
GRACE DARLING (1915 42) 
‘Hor tomb, 811 
Baitang with tke mind and waves, 813, 
‘Her boat, 614 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (1820 1910): 





Her Derbyshire bome, 224 
Riding out from Balaclava, 225 
Crimean ambulance, 226 
Tokens 227 
Memorial saree 228 

RLSIE MAUD, INGLIS (1564-1917) 





Grandmother, 1487 

Father, 1681 

Tho Scrmian ri 

Seotush Women’s Hosptal 1400 
LILIAN STARR 

Portrasts, 728, 729 

In native attire, 727 

‘With Incas olnidren, 730 








€ SCIENTISTS AND EXPLORERS 
LADY HESTER STANHOFE (1776-1889) 


Hie peyn Be snd hopvopoer, S83. 

Be pizamen ng morggye O08. 
WARIE CURIE (> 1667) 

Portrait, 391 


Leadon Radium Institute, 892 
‘With ber daughters, 294 
Laberated behum atoms, 395 
Botthng radium emanstions, 396 


D REFORMER 
ELIZABETH. FRY (1780 1845) 
Fortran, 660 
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MARY LAMB (1764 1847) 
‘With Charles Lamb, 1120 
JANE, AUSTEN, (1778-1817) 


Portrast 1399 
E. B BROWNING (1806 61): 
Portrast, 1402 
Tomb. igor 
MRS “GASKELL (1816 65) 
Portrait, 4. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE (1816 55:. 





Foun 379 


Parish oburch, Haworth, 280 
ovoncs Euiol (isis 8) 
Frisina aed 


1064 
Her Warwickshire home, 1068 


Her Surrey hom 


e Hen 
CARMEN SYLVA (184: 
Portrasts, 1149, 1162 
Demo = amen, 1147 
‘Bursbplnce, us 


ores, 
ane noth unt WARD (1851-1920) 
Portzast, 
Eis'coauy | Thome, 1403 
F PAINTER 
ROSA, BONHEUR. (1822 99) 
Portraits, 969, 977 
In her siudz 
Pustares 
At work 









74 
masterpiece, 978 
G ACTRESSES AND SINGERS 
MRS SIDDORS (1785 1831) 
Portrast, 1 


Een Loodon home, 160 
‘As the Tragic Muse, 164 
Drury Lane Theatre im her time, 162 
JENNY LIND (3820 871 
As the me tier of the Regiment, 2155. 
i Norma, 





MARIE AMIE WILTON (LADY BANOROFT) (1899 1981): 
‘As Lady Teasle, 1081 
SARAH BERNHARDT (1844 1928): 





Queen 
As Lady Masbeth 
LUISA, Terpazzin ¢ @ 1874)> 
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MUSICIANS 


THE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF THE TONE POETS 
‘The Contributions of the Musicians to the Happiness of Mankind 


T has been said that “all the arts aspire 

to the condition of music” Rhythm and 
harmony are qualities which we fee! m poetry 
and prose, mm dancing and acting, even m 
painting and sculpture, as well as m musical 
art 


The statement has also an histoncal bearmg 
Originally, the word ‘‘ music ” was used to ea 
press the higher activities of the mmd as opposed 
to those of the body. Literature, astronomy and 
mathematics were arts clasmfied by the Greeks 
under the general heading of “‘ muse” It was 
only very gradually, and comparatively late m 
the hutory of civilization, that the art of 
manipulating musical sounds, both by means 
of the voice and of artifice! mstruments, began 
to develop and take an mdependent place 
among the most refined human cultivations 

One reason for this was that sound, considered 
a8 a physical phenomenon, puzzled our fore- 
fathers much more than, for example, hght or 
heat It was not so easily comprehensible mn 
Telation to the eventa ot everyday hfe More 
often than not it was associated with ternfymg, 
awe inspiring or mystenous experiences 


Sounds that Primitive Man Heard 

The caveman heard his own voice reverberate 
against the walls of his cavern and imagmed 
the advent of an enemy Other omimous 
sounds, such as the roarmg of wild beasts or 
of the wind, the rumblmng of thunder and 
earthquakes, or the rushing of water, arrested 
the attention of early man, and set his heart 
beating wildly with fear A loud sound neaily 
always implied immment danger, and thus 
made a direct appeal to man’s instinct of self- 
preservation 

On the other hand, of course, there were 
sounds agreeable to hear, such as the songs of 
birds, the gentle soughing of tree branches, the 
plash of the waves on the sea shore, and, presum- 
ably, the curious, expressive sounds made by 
human beings in their efforts to become articu- 
late and communicate with one another 

The human voice, m fact, was the first 
musical mstrument, and rapid, excitable speech 
was the orgmal form of song Inspired by 
the might of the sunrwse, or by victory over an 
enemy or the death of a fnend, early man burst 
mto spontaneous song or musical lamentation, 
And as he became more and more aware of the 

ve value of the pitch and tone of his 

vocal organ he vaned them i order to accentu- 
ate and give pomt to his utterances Excite- 
ment, whether pleasurable or otherwise, made 


him an unconscious artist in the production 
and blendsng of vocal sounds 

But before men had discovered the hmits ot 
tonal vanety m the human voice they learned 
how to make musical sounds by artificial means 
It 18 easy to magine how one day a huntaman 
plucked at the string of his bow and found 
that the sound so produced was an agreeable 
one ‘The addition of other strings and the 
discovery that each one, of varymg length 
and degree of tension, gave out a different 
* note,” were comparatively simple steps which 
resulted m the invention of a rudimentary 
musical instrument of the harp type 


EARLY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

This was called by the Chinese the “ kin,” 
and by the Hebrews the “ kimnor” The early 
Egyptians invented a number of mstruments 
simular to the harp, some of them approachng 
the principle of the violhn Wand instrumenta 
probably followed much later, since the discovery 
of a way of producing pleasmg sounds by 
means of an air we depended more upon 
scientific knowledge than a chance discovery 
The mver reed tormed the Laws ot the flute 
Drums were early in use in Arabia, as were also 
rattles, castanets, cymbals and clappers 

Musical instruments were first regarded as 
adjuncts to the human voice, but there was 
little realization of the concordance between 
artificial and the natmal sounds Nor was 1¢ 
known how sounds could be produced in a 
dehnite way, so as to make a “ pattern” which 
could be repeated at will But with the intro 
duction of musical instruments the emotional 
appeal of music became at once wider and more 
definite 


Drums and Trumpets 
Crude as these early instruments were, the 
playmg of them acted powerfully upon the 
feelngs of the multitude, whether 1t was to 
arouse them to martial enthusiasm by the 
beating of drums and the blaring of trumpets, 
or to subdue them to reverence for rehgious 
truths by the quietenmg strains of the harp 
Loud, crashing noises accompanied scenes of 
pagan sacrifice The plamtive note of the reed 
soothed the over-wrought or stimulated the 
jaded Upon senitive minds the more refined. 
musical nowes had the effect of arousng deep 
feelmgs relating to the pathos of man’s tem- 
hfe on earth, or strange longings for 
‘unattamable degrees of happiness No other 
art than music—even in its elementary stage of 
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development—so quickly or so surely unlocked 
m man the secret, mner recesses of his con 
sciousness 

There was one common quality about all 
these carly musical instruments The playing 
of them appealed directly to man’s instinctive 
sense of rhythm Most carly music was simply 
rhythmical noise accompanying dance or song 
Melody and harmony, the two other elements 
of music as we understand it today, were 
scarcely understond at all 


The Theory of Numbers 

Harmony did not come mto existence until 
the mathcmatical basis of music came to be 
understood An important step in this direction 
was taken by the Greek philosopher Pythagoras 
(e 582-500 nc), who was probably the first 
to apply rules to music (1568) 

Pythagoras saw that the ecret of producing 
combmations of sound in tuue” lay m the 
observance of number His hypothesis was 
founded on mathematical and philosophical 
truth 


Mos munlar and cencord Numb beect and 
muntim th oumony of the ayers. Namber foun 
also the found ition of mauve il certs What we hear 

Wien of Ustting an motion 3 ® number 
maw nu nkas becom moonant numbers deta nine 
the pitch of tones und the inferval relations to onc 
anathe 


‘The influcnee of Pythagoras on the growth ot 
musical theory and practice was immense He 
dade a musical seale and worked out the 
mathc matical proportions of the intervals 
between the notes In addition to addmg an 
eighth string to the seven stzmged lyre of 
Terpandcr (7th century BC) he mvented an 
adjustable metrument called the monochord, 
by mcans of which all the more mportant 
Musical consonances were stabilized 


Early Greek Notahon 
The Greeks’ conception of tonal art, however, 
was limited by their experience of musical 
sounds They understood the differences be 
tween tones, but theu musi¢c stopped far short 
of what we call harmony They wrof music, 
for thar rudimentary notation the letters 
of the Greek alphabet Thr notation eapressed 
the pitch of a note, but not its duration m time 
It was based upon the tetrachord, or four-toned 
succession 
The conductors of the Greek orchestras beat 
out tume by clattering with ther feet on the 
ground Their sense of time was rhythmic 
it 1 difficult for ourselves, who understand 
matinetively the importance of time m muzic, 
to realize what Greek music sounded hke, but 
ve oan imagre music in which there was con- 


Influence of Pythagoras 
cord between the notes and a rough, un-timed 
thythm 

In one sense the mathematical theones of 
Pythagoras umpeded the development of a true 
musical sense Those who reed upon the 
technical method neglected to cultivate the 
ear, and as the numerical system was still mn a 
rudrmentary stage, much confusion and dis- 
agreement arose between thoxe who understood 
concordance instinctively and those who argued 
from the mathematical position of the notes m 
the scale 


Harmony and Concordance 

About two centuries after Pythagoras, 
another Greek philosopher, Anstoxenus (6 354 
BC), advanced the theory that the ear should 
be the sole judge of musical correctness ‘ The 
soul,” said he, “1s the tension of the body, 
and as with stretched strmgs m harmony and 
song, 60 various vibrations, according to the 
nature and shape of the body, are produced, 
lke unto musical tones” Gradually, as 
technical knowledge of music advanced, theso 
conflicting theones came to be reconciled 

Earher ideas about musical concordance 
reveal the close relationship between archaic 
music and primtive Phioopine| or religious 
conceptions Thus to the Chinese the whole 
tones in the scale represented things perfect 
and independent, such as heaven, the sun and 
man, while the semitones meant things less 
perfect and more dependent, such as the earth 
and the moon A correspondence between the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the rhythm 
of music was commonly noted by the early 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians and the Hebrews 

Pythagoras, again, observed a mystical 
Telationship between the seven notes of his 
scale and certain planets, which gave mee to 
the expression ‘ music of the spheres” 


The Power of Music 

There are the legends of Orpheus, Syna, ani 
the god Pan, all of which gave names to musical 
instruments, pointing to a widespread belt 
in the power of music to cure evil or drive anay 
sorrow An Indian story relates how the young 
god Krishna was beloved by nymphs and 
shepherdesses, who vied with each other nm the 
effort to play a new key on their lyres and so 
win favour 

But the advance of music as an art was 
tantalzingly slow Long after the Greek 
drama had become a perfected art, reflecting 
hike a crystal the highest and clearest ideas ot 
thé Greek mmd, musical performance remamed 
merely an adjunct to the theatre or to the 
pagan festval It played the of a 
humble handmaiden to the plastic arte Ite 
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day was to dawn at # much later stage of 
world crvihzation 

During the Middle Ages, when the great 
artistic pulse originated by the Greeks petered 
out before the advance of the Chnstian rehgion, 
the slow evolution of music contmued m the 
form of the hymn The secular forms of music 
contmued to develop, but the main lne of 
artistic progress 1s to be found m the gradual 
improvement and organization of church music 


EARLY RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


The first defimte land of rehgious chanting 
woes the Hebrew psalm, which started as little 
more than a series of recitations or declamations 
with musical interludes Two choms, standmg 
on erther side of the Temple, chanted alternate 
Imes until the word selah’ (pause) occurred, 
when they stopped, and the music re started 

To the Hebrews we owe & consdorable body 
of melody When the children of Israel came 
out of captivity they brought with them a 
number of musical instruments, some of ther 
own invention and some mitated from the 
Egyptians Jubal 1 desombed in Genesis as 
“the father of such as handle the kmnnor (harp) 
and ugab (primitive organ)” It13 quite certain 
that the Hebrews had a musical culture of their 
own, and it 1s probable that they wee the first 
people to become musically expressive 

Perhaps it was because the Hebrews wor- 


shy one God, matead of many, hke the 
Greeks, that ther music contamed more 
directness of than that of the latter 


Tt was @ more conscious channel for the eapres- 
mon of strong religious emotion 


The Psalms of David 


Psalmody developed under the guidance of 
Moses, who mstituted singing classes, and other 
teachers, until, at the tume of David (1581), and 
Solomon (1576) 1t had become # highly culti- 
vated art Hebrew music was solemn and 
dignified mn character It was rhythmical and 
melodious, but not harmonious 

Wherever there 1s powerful emotion language 
tends to become song, and so music soon found 
ite way into the early Christian services Some 
of the melodies at first employed were smgu 
larly mappropnate, bemg derived from popular 
songs sung in the street These were elimmated 
from time to time by the early Chnstman 
teachers, who reahzed what a power for good 
or evil existed m music 

The Hebrew psalms remamed as a permanent 
feature of church “One cannot 
to the Lord,” said St Augustine (1517), ‘ unless 
he hath God in his heart, and no worther songs 
dear be found than the mspired Psalms of 
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As the Catholic Church grew m power, 
attempts were made to mprove the quality of 
the musical element in the services There was 
somethmg mcongruous about the combination 
of bad smgmg with the architectural grace and 
digmty of the churches Choirs were trained, 
and atter the Council of Leodicea (aD 367) 
the congregation were not allowed to participate 
m the singmg 2 

The mode of smging the responses in churches 
was called antiphony All the voices sang m 
the same key, and only one melody was sung 
ata time Polyphonic singing, ot the correla- 
taon of two or more melodies in concordance 
sung by voices of differing pitch, such as alto, 
bass and tenor, did not come into exstence 
until much later 

Antiphona! singing was naturally only capable 
of produemg a limited range of effect But 
every effort was made to preserve its purity 
and form There was always a danger of the 
intrusion of heathen melody 


The Ambrosian Chant 

St Ambrose (4p 333 ?-397) was the first 
great pioneer of Cathohe church music (1515) 
He invented the Ambrosian chant, which was 
a kind of recitative, with the cadences for 
the nse and fall of the vonwe marked in letters 
In the Ambrosian scale each syllable had its 


corresponding tone It was mmproved by 
Pope Gregory I (aD 540-604), who widened 
its range of melodic possibility by adding 


subordinate tones not nstnicted to syllables 
(1542) Gregory also mvented a more m 
telhgible system of writing music, consisting of 
fourteen characters denoting variations of tone 
It was called the neuwma script, and may be 
1egarded as the first system of musical notation 

About the eleventh century organ» were 
widely in use im the churches throughout 
Europe Before then the instrumentation Wa» 
supplied by the bow and the harp The organ, 
however, 1s a very ancient instrument, and 
early forms of it, demved from the syrma or 
Pan s pipes, were in use in the fourth century 


A Pnoutive Organ 

The Asiatre ugeb was an early form of organ 
consisting of some ten or a dozen large nver 
reeds of varying length, bound together with 
thongs or wax These were affixed to a bow 
into which air was pumped Once the problem 
of openmg and shutting the tubes had been 
sok ed, the organ as we know it to day practi- 
cally existed = In the case of the ugab ths 
was done by msertmg and pullmg out stmps 
of wood underneath the reed, thus admitting 
or cutting off the current of ar supphed by 
the bellows 
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‘The Romans had organs manipulated either 
by hydraulic or pneumatic power. Under 
the patronage of the Byzantine emperors the 
instrument developed a wide range of tone, 
and it was still further improved by Pope 
Sylvester in a.p. 1000. A new stimulus to the 
control of church music was thereby provided. 


Hucbald’s “Organum” * 

A still more important step in the story of 
music was the introduction of part-singing. 
This was brought about by Huchald (4.p. 840— 
930), a Benedictine monk of St. Amand, in 
Flanders. Hucbald invented a system of 
music-writing called the organum, which was 
a much better guide to the singers than those 
of Ambrose or Gregory. The words of the 
song were written within horizontal lines, and 
clear marks were written over them indicating 
the pitch of the note. Tones and semitones 
were shown by means of the letters T and S 
placed at the beginning of the line. 

Huchald understood something about time, 
but his organum waa often harsh and discordant 
in effect ; indeed, it haa been described as a 
“penance for the ear.” It must be remem. 
bered, however, that the serious purpose of 
church music was to arouse certain emotions 
connected with religious worship, and that to 
produce pleasure was not its primary object. 


Germ of Modern Notation 

But music that was not beautiful or har- 
monious destroyed its own ends. “In the 
church serviec,” said Guido of Arezzo (995- 
1050), “it often sounds, not as if we were 
praising God, but rather as if we were quarrel- 
ling among ourselves." This Italian monk 
(1542), alzo of the Benedictine Order, was more 
truly a reformer of music method than Hucbald. 
He transformed the horizontal lines used by 
the latter into the staff as we know it to-day, 
and he introduced a twenty-tone scale, based 
on the hexachord instead of on the Greek 
tetrachord, and ranging from the low bass G 
to the high E of a boy’s voice. These tones 
correspond to those of the white keys on the 
modern pianoforte. 

Guido taught his choir boys to sing correctly 
by selecting a Latin hymn, the first six lines 
of which began respectively on the first six 
tones of the scale, and adopting it as a modcl. 
‘The first six syllables of this hymn—Ut (after- 
wards changed to Do), Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
were written under their corresponding tones 
in other hymns, thus enabling the correct 
pitch of the tone to be recognized at once. 
‘This system is the basis of the sol-fa singing 
of to-day- 

“The Father of Music,” as Guido was styled, 


Guido of Arezzo 


emerges from the obscurity of musical history 
aa one of the first great men who laid the 
foundations of modern music. He paid heavily 
for his enterprise. The success of his theories 
aroused the jealousy of his fellow-monks at 
the at Pomposa, where he first 
experimented with them. After some viciasi- 
tudes he was invited by Pope John XIV to 
come to Rome. He taught the Pope to read 
music at sight, and was subsequently reinstated 
in his former position at Pomposa. 


Introduction of Triple Time 


From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
steady progress was made in the art of musical 
expression and notation. Franco of Cologne 
(eleventh century) introduced triple time and 
anticipated many of the laws governing modern 
harmony. A of music at this period 
looked something like the same thing in its 
present form. Square or lozenge-shaped notes, 
sometimes marked in red, were placed in posi- 
tion upon a four- or a six-lined staff. Franco 
himself used or invented four varieties of note— 
the maxima exj, the longa emf, the brevis 
mmm and the semibrevis @. 

One of the earliest known pieces of thirteenth- 
century music in England is the setting of the 
old Northumbrian round, “Sumer is icumen 
in,” which clearly shows the mensural system 
of the Middle Ages, and is remarkable for the 
natural harmony ex] in its composition. 

During this process of syatematizing Teligious 
music there was @ vast amount musical 
activity outside the churches and quite inde- 
pendent of the scholars and theorists. The 
common people sang folk-songs, roundelays 
and ballades; the lover serenaded his lady- 
love; wandering minstrels sang in the street 
for profit. In Germany the minnesingers, and 
in France the troubadours, fed the taste for 
musical expression (1646). 


Development of the Madrigal 

Folk-music often reached a high level of 
rhythmic and melodic quality. The metrical 
beauty of the songs was reflected in their 
accompaniment. The igal, or shepherd’s 
song, afterwards developed by Palestrina (1563) 
and the sixteenth-century musicians into classic 
form, was widely popular. 

Just as church music only reached to a 
high state of perfection by systematic study, 
so the songs of the wandering minstrels were 
improved by the application of method. The 
close relationship between musical and poetical 
rhythm greatly aided this process. Secular 
music, being less restricted in style and subject- 
matter than religious music, afforded greater 
opportunities for the discovery of new metrical 
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combinations and the elucidation of yet un- 
known musical laws. 

Harmony was the ner+ step. However 
harmonious might be the -esults achieved 
naturally, there could be no sure way of re- 
peating an accidental effect until the lawa of 
counterpoint were established. 

Of the secular musicians who groped their 
way towards an understanding of true harmony, 
three names stand out prominently. Adam 
de la Hale (c. 1230-88) was the most skilful and 
learned of the Provengal troubadours. He was 
the first to experiment in the composition of 
secular part music, and is said to have com- 
posed something nearly a) hing & comic 
opera, G. Dufay (d. 1474) eliminated many un- 
harmonic forma from the old music. In 
England John Dunstable (1400?-53) still further 
established the rules that made music har- 
monious in the modern sense. $i 


THE LAWS OF HARMONY 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the laws of counterpoint were fixed. Har- 
mony, the third element in music, which had 
always been inherent in it, now became some- 
thing that could be achieved consciously and 
‘by means of known laws. 

“ Counterpoint,” as the name implies, means 
point against point. In the measured music 
of this period the notes were called points, and 
the art of counterpoint consisted in arranging 
one series 6f points, making up one melody, 
with others, and in such a way that the playing 
of them produced harmony. ; 

So powerful a stimulus was given to musical 
activity by the discovery of counterpoint, that 
the period of about two hundred years that 


followed is generally known as the Golden Age 


of Music. The story of the first great masters 
of music begins with the sixteenth century. 
Flitherto even the greatest and most skilful 
musicians had been severely handicapped 
through lack of knowledge. But now there 
sprang into being a great wealth of musical 
activity, governed by men of all nationalities 
who were almost as learned in the science of 
mugie as they were masters of its practice. 


Masters of the New Music 

The new contrapuntal art to flourish 
very early in the Netherlands. Both the Dutch 
and Belgian schools profoundly influenced 
musical education elsewhere. Of the latter, 
Johannes Okeghem (6. 1425), a pupil of 
Dufay, was the first to introduce the fugue, 
afterwards developed by Sebastian Bach. 
Sacob Hobrecht (b. 1430), the great Dutch 
master, was so revered for his Masses that the 
choir of Brages Cathedral once journeyed to 
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Antwerp especially to honour him, and a great 
festival was held to celebrate his masioal 
triumphs. The most brilliant of his pupils, 
Josquin des Prés (1445-1521), a Belgian by 
birth, was a prolific composer both of church 
and secular music. Considered to be one of 
the greatest composers of his age, dea Pris was 
nevertheless eclipsed by Orlando di Lasso 
(1520-94), who, although a less fertile melodist, 
displayed a greater general mastery of music. 
The Homer of Music 

Pupils of the Flemish masters created the 
Venetian school (1524-1612), which reached its 
zenith in the Masses of Giovanni Pierluigi 
da Palestrina (1526-94). This great composer 
(1588) stands in relation to the musical achieve- 
menta of the world almost aa does Homer to 
poetry or Michelangelo to painting. He was 
one of the first men of outstanding intellectual 
power and deep capacity for human feeling 
to master the newly discovered medium of 
music. His Masses remain unsurpassed in 
their dramatic rendering of the Passion. 

Palestrina was born of peasant parents at the 
little village at the foot of the Sabine mountains 
after which he was named. His vocal gifts 
early attracted attention and resulted in his 
being sent to Rome, where he studied under the 
Flemish masters. He developed very rapidly, 
both as an organist and a composer. In 1551 
he was appointed choirmaster at St. Peter's, 
and three years later he published his first 
book of Masses. Pope Julius If, to whom 
these early efforts were dedicated, rewarded 
the young composer by appwinting him a mem- 
ber of the Singers of the Papal College. 
Palestrina’s Jealous Rivals 

With this honour, however, began all Pales- 
trina’s troubles. He waa already married 
when the appointment was made, and by law 
no married man could become a member of 
the Singers. While Julius III lived the irregu- 
larity was overlooked. But the Pope died 
only five weeks later, and his successor, urged 
by jealous rivals of Palestrina, enforced the 
musician’s resignation. 

For the rest of his life Palestrina struggled 
against poverty and intrigue. In 1362 he com- 

three Masses for the approval of the 

Council of Trent, which had previously censured 
the prevailing style of ecclesiastical music. 
The third Mass was selected as being the best. 
Of this Pope Marcellus III said: “These are 
the harmonies of the ‘new song’ which the 
Apostle John heard out of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem.” In spite of this recognition, Pales- 
trina’s difficulties were not materially relieved, 
and he died a poor man. 
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Tn the Masses of Palestrma, Cathohe Church 
music reached its highest level The Protestant 
Church did nov lag far behmd = Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) founded the cvangelical style of 
rehgious musk (1554) He composed many 
hymns and was keenly alive to the development 
of tonal art as an accumpaniment to religious 
worship 

Spamsh mus durmg the Golden Age was 
almost entirely religious m character, the chief 
composers being ( Morales (b 1550) and T L 
de Vittona (1540-1605). Among the masters 
of Enghsh music at this tame were T Tallis 
(1515 ? 85) (1578), who was one of the first 
to mtroeducc the violn to England, and W 
Byrd (1543-1623), famous as a rehgious com- 
pose Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) wrote 
both secular and religious mune His anthem 
O Clap your Hands a fine example of Enghsh 
polyphome art 


End of the Polyphonic Phase 

‘lowards thc end of the siateonth century a 
gicat many changes took place in the char 
acta of music The cultry ation of new musical 
instruments ed to the mvention of now music 
forms, such as the ana, the suite, and the 
sonata Orchestration opencd up a wider fidid 
fot the musical compcser — The way sas being 
prepared for a now hind of music, loss depend 
ent upon rcluaeus domimation and ofterng 
greater possibilities for individual capression 

Mon began to see beyond the rather narrow 
hmits of polyphome art Moreover, m one 
sense, polyphony had hampeted the full dev clop 
ment of musical expression Its rigid laws 
obliterated the natural rhythm of spontancous 
music When polyphonic art began to dechne, 
as xt did towards the middie of the sscnteenth 
century, the weaknewe, of rts structure became 
manifest, and the best musicians of that age 
endeavoured 50 far as they could to escape 
from its rule-of-thumb laws 


The First Monodies 

Ono of the firet to react violently against the 
poly phonc method was the Italan Vincenzio 
Gabler (1533-1600), who composed monodies to 
he accompan ed by the lute Gable: was the 
father ot Gahleo the astronomer As a voung 
man he quairelkd with bis music master, 
Zarlm >, who wished to tram his pupil in the best 
tuadition. of sixteenth century contrapuntal 
ait But Gahle: had studied the old Giech 
terms, and he tmed to umtate them As is 
usually the case mm such attempted revivals 
the result was an amalgam of old and new 

Gahler’s revi al ot the solo made the develop 
ment of dramatic music posstble In 2600 an 
upera, Euridice, composed by Jacop > Per (1361- 


Scarlatti and Opera 


1630) was performed m Florence Pen waa the 
first to compose music which reproduced a8 
nearly as possible the various modes of speech 
m everyday lfe He employed a strongly 
indi duahzed dramatic recitative which differed. 
widely from the rehgious recitatzve and marked 
@ great advance m the art of musical expression 
The actual mvention of the operatic recitative, 
however, 1s usually ascmbed to Emiho del 
Cavahen (1550-1599), who also composed the 
first oratono 


Development of Orchestration 

Another of the great Itahan tone poets of 
this period was Claudio Monteverde (1568-1643), 
whose opera Arana 1s said to have “ moved all 
who heard it to tears ’ (1558) Monteverde 
developed the resources of the orchestra, usmg 
stringed mstruments much more than his pre- 
decessors He was the first to mtroduce dis 
cords, or “unprepared dissonances,” mto musical 
composition, and he invented, among other 
mstrumental devices, the “tremolo” and the 

pyzcato” His aim as an opera writer was 
to bring about a closer co-operation beween 
the action on the stage and the orcncstral 
accompaniment He succecded m cor] 
music which helped the audience to unt ee 
the emotions of the characters concerncd in the 
play In hus opera Orjco he intioduccd a duet 
tor the first time 


The Neapohtan School 

But the operatic form did not develop quite 
m the way that Monteverde and his disciples 
anticipated New y two hundred year» late, 
Riehard Wagner (147) crested the ‘ mus.c- 
drama ’ of to-day, in which tle music fa.thfully 
reproduces the dramatic action Italien cpcra, 
under the influence of Alssenmo # artatts 
(1572) and the masters of the Ncapulitan school 
became less a truthful dramatic picture of hfe 
than an opportunity for the display of instru. 
mental and vocal effecie This was larcely due 
to the cultrvation of the ama or sorg for a 
single voice, which, although beautitul and 
melodious m itself, mterrupted the dramstio 
contmuity of the music, and obviously ex- 
aggerated the umportance of the mdividual 
singer 

The opera form, however, even at its worst 
period of debasement, and when the Itahan 
stage was almost entirely given over to the 
teats of the virtuoso singer, still provided 
musicians with an ample meam» for the cultiva- 
tion of dramatically expresave music and the 
development of whomatic and tmstramental 
deaterity Scarlatta prepared the way for 
Handel 

Ttahan composers, wandermg mto France, 
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Germany and England, stimulated operatic 
compoution m those countries Durmg the 
whole of the seventeenth century the art of 
orchestration was steadily improving, and a 
sustamed effort was made to achieve an artistic 
combination between the chore! and the mstru 
mental sides of the new music 


A Talented Scullery Boy 

In Fiance opera quickly became @ national 
anc popular art form Jean Baptiste Lully 
(1633-87) was the first to write orginal 
Franch operas Although Itahan bom Lully 
adopted the Trench nationality almost from 
childhood At thirteen he was employed as i 
scullery boy in the household of a Innch 
family Oneday as he was amusing the kitchen 
folk with his violin playing a wealthy count 
who happcned to be visiting the house over 
heard him and, mstanth recogmzng hig 
tatent obtamed a position for him im a priv ite 
orchestry From thence Lully quickly rose to 
occupy the foremost place in French operatic 
art of which he came to be regarded as the 
roal founder 

Lully was not a + musinan, but his 
dramatic sense enabled him to compose operas 
which satisfied the French mterest m action, 
and he dispensed with the mstrumcntal em 
bellshments and overloaded amas which had 
made Italian opera resemble the rococo 
period im architecture On the other hand he 
over emphasized the ballet, which became a 
hard apd fast convention m French opera and 
to that eatent umpeded its progress towards the 
pure form of music drama which was to call 
forth the greatest efforts of the lattur day 
musicians 


Revival of Sacred Music im England 

In England the name of Henry Purcell 
(1638-95) stands out among thc composers of 
the Restoration period (1568) English music 
after uismg to a very high degrce of eaccticnee 
at the time of Elizabeth, had sunk to inug 
nificance Tho Puntans practically ctushcd 
church music out of exwtence They destroyed 
organs and burned the best examples of sacred 
music Charles II brought back the church 
choirs and sent one of tho most pronusing 
«£ bis chonsters, Pelham Humtrey (1647-74) 
to France, m order that he might study the 
new methcds 

Humfrey ond his former fellow chouster 
John Blow (1648-1708) (1528) brought hve 
ness mto the old fashioned church music 
although m such a way that it» cssential 
seriousness Was preserscd ‘Thcy also intro 
duced the new French forms into secular 
music But they were both outshone by the 
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brilhance and omgmality of Purcell, who not 
only excelled as a composer of sacred music, 
but, at the early age of seventeen produced 
the first Enghsh opera of note, Dido and Aincas 
Purcell did not live long enough to found a 
regular English opera His chicf influence was 
to turn the scale in fasour of the Italan rather 
than the French stvle of operatic composition 
Aftcr ns death Itahan opera became the pre 
vailing vogue m England 


The Era of the Great Composers 

Although modern music—that 13 to say 
music m Which the elemants of rhythm melody 
and harmony a coordinated with a fair 
amount of shill—begin as early as 1600, the 
e1a of the great composers starts, as we have 
sccn from the begimmng of the eghteenth 
century By this time there was a wealth of 
matinial and knowledge upon which to draw 
Music had msen to the 1ank of a highly organ 
wed, serious and digmhed art It. practice 
henceforth was to engage the attention of men 
ot the very Inghcst t\pe ot mind In the 
futwe not merely a natural musical sense 
would suffice to make a man a musician Tho 
great composcrs who followed each other 
rapidly mto prommence from the eighteenth 
to the end of the mnetecnth century were 
remarkable not only for their emotional and 
intellectual powers, but for the genius thcy 
displayed in the mastery of the compheated 
laws of music 


Invention of the Pianoforte 

The scope > musical composition had 
widened with the vention of new instruments 
‘The violin m its present form was finally 
perficted by Antomo Stradivari (1644-1737) 
(1577) and wath its sister instrumcnts the 
viola viol mcclio and double bass made pos 
sible such refined forms of musical cxpresst 
as the suite, the sonity and the concerto = The 
modern pianoforte made ats appearince in 
1711 the invention of Bartolomeo Custotori 
(1651-1731) but its predecessors the harps 
cherd clavichord spmet and viranal had becn 
popular mstruments since the carly part of the 
fourteenth century 

Chanber music, a tavourite pastir © in the 
days when inotrumentation was hited Ix care 
wm the aghtecnth cntury, a highly sp ailvcd 
branch of musical art cultvated by musicians 
who had mastered the technique of onc or more 
mstrumcnts The gridual devcloprient of che 
orchestra with its tull complemcnt of strings, 
wood and brass wind instrumcnts provided the 
means for the cvolution of the sc nata form .nto 
the symphony, which 1» the Inghest form of 
purely musical expression 
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WIDENING THE RANGE OF MUSIC 

The two great composers whose names may 

linked together as sharing the honour of 
opening the grand symphony of eighteenth- 
conti music are Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) and George Frideric Handel 
(1685-1759). Both were men of strong and 
original genius who found in music a medium 
now on a level with literature and poetry in 
ite possibilities of expression, but the texture 
of which was capable of very great improvement. 
They concentrated their efforts upon the im- 
provement of existing independent musical 
forms and the creation of others. 

To Bach (565) we owe the perfection of the 
chorale and the fugue. Perhaps no musician 
hes displayed so much agility and prodigality 
in the manipulation of a wide range of instru- 
mental music. His Well-tempered Clavichord, 
containing forty- ight fugues for the 
organ, is but one monument to his colossal 
industry and skill. He wrote one of the most 
beautiful of modern Masses, that in B minor, 
and he was also prolific in the composition of 
secular music for the clavichord, Violin and 
orchestra, 

Whilo Bach developed the lyrical character 
of music, Handel (818) devoted himself to the 
epic style. Both expressed much the same in 
different ways. Born within a few days of one 
another, each had assimilated the same in- 
fluences and was urged to create music em- 
bodying the best thought and feeling of the 
age. h wos, if anything, the more deey 
thinking of the two, Handel the more capabl 
of profound feeling. Handel cared more for the 
human voice than Bach, whose whole life was 
devoted to the perfecting of instrumentation. 


Handel's Prodigious Labours 

Handel's musical genius was essentially 
dramatic. He composed little else than operas 
and oratorios. But in these spheres his labours 
were prodigious. His earlier operas, Almira 
(1705) and Nero (1705), revealed the combined 
influences of French and German models. 
Rinaldo (1711) was Handel's first opere com- 
posed to an English libretto, and was com- 
pleted in a fortnight. It was followed by four- 
‘teen operas specially composed for the Royal 
Academy of Music, of which institution Handel 
was the director. 

But it is as a composer of oratorios that 
Handel is chiefly remembered, particularly in 
England, the home of his adoption. His in- 
heritance of the German mastery of the choral 
medium, combined with his gift for dramatizing 
the passions, enabled him to compose oratorios 
which are, in a sense, music dramas, for there is 


Bach, Handel, and Gluck 


expressed in them the conflict of character 
and circumstance, which is the essence of drama. 
Listening to Esther (1720), Israel in Egypt (1739) 
and The Messiah (1742), we live through the 
eae they tell ake the deep 
ligious motive which inspii eir composer, 
In Germany and Paris, meanwhile, serious 
opera had declined owing to the persistence of 
a debased Italian style. Bach, as we have seen, 
had no dramatic side to his genius. There was 
lively school of comic opera based on French 
models, but this led rather to the degeneration 
of music as an independent medium than to ita 
on the broad lines indicated by the 
pioneers of the new era. 


The Reform of Opera 

The next great composer to sense the drift 
of musical art in the operatic form and to 
realize the importance of a new development 
was Christoph Willibald von Gluck (1714-87), 
whose operas Orfeo ed Huridice (1762), Alceste 
(1767) and Armide (1777), gave rise to a heated 
critical controversy in France where they were 
first performed. Gluck commenced his musical 
career as a fiddler at public fairs, and owed his 
musical education to the interest of Prince 
Lobkowitz of Bohemia. He quickly developed 
a facility in the Som positian. of operas in the 
Italian style, and, after a visit to England, 
in the Handelian manner ; but it was not until 
comparatively late in life that he made the 
important discoveries, both about his own gifts 
sot the theory of music-drama, which led to his 

2. 


Gluck instituted a still closer relationship 
between the music and the libretto. Reform 
was much needed, for in the degenerate style 
of Italian opera the music constantly distracted 
the attention of the audience from the play 
by irrelevant embellishments. Gluck saw that 
the music should help out the words. 

1 belioved that the music shoull be to the poetry 
what liveliness of colour and judicious combination 
of light and shade are to a well-designed drawing. 
inasmuch as these serve only to animate the hgure 
without improving the outlines. Finally I deemed it 

to direct a large portion of my endeavours 
to the attainment of a dignified simplicity, wheretore 
always avolded making an obtrusive show of difficulties 
at the cost of clearness. 

While the great opera composers were per- 
fecting the co-ordination of vocal and instru- 
mental music, other musicians devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of independent musical 
forms. Philipp Emmanuel Bach (1714-88), 
son of Sebastian Bach, extended the sonata 
form and aided its development into the sym- 
phony, of which Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) 
was the first acknowledged master (901). 

Haydn composed no fewer than 125 sym- 
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phonies, containing a wealth of thematic 
material, as well aa his famous choral works 
The Creation (1799) and The Seasons (1801). 
Tt was he who found out how to combine a 
number of different movements into one co- 
ordinated whole, and thus widened the range 
of emotions which could be expressed musically 
and independently of poetry. This was a great 
step forward in the progress of music-drama 
and the symphonic art. 


An Amazing Prodigy 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-91), per- 
haps the most amazing musical prodigy the 
world hag ever seen, composed sonatas after 
the style of Haydn in his fifth year (1069, 62). 
But Mozart was destined, during his short and 
troubled life, to compass nearly every form of 
musical art. 2 

Like Handel he was essentially a dramatist 
in music, but his technique was at once richer 
and more varied, and he brought humour into 
the range of the finest musical expression. 
His most famous operas, The Marriage of 
Figaro (1786), Don Giovanni (1787) and The 

ic Flute (1791), far excelled those of his 
prodeceseors, both in wealth of melody and 
musical characterization, 

Hitherto opera composers had announced 
their characters by means of pronounced chords, 
which were repeated at cach reappearance. 
But in the case of Mozart's operas each char- 
acter has his or her particular pattern of music 
throughout, which is woven into the fabric 
of the whole with consummate skill. Mozart 
also invented the “ensemble,” which made it 
possible for four or more characters to express 
themselves dramatically at the same time, 
thus emancipating musio-drama still further 
from the restrictions of poetry or the ordinary 
drama. 


Growth of Polythematic Music 
Just aa Palestrina brought to its full fruition 
the old contrapuntal art of the sixteenth cen- 
tary, so Ludwig von Beethoven (1770-1827) 
developed the growing mastery of instrumental 
and polythematic music during the cighteenth 
century to its fullest extent (61). The arts 
of the sonata and the symphony reached to 
their highest pinnacle in the lofty conceptions 
and executions of the great tone-post who, in 
his later years, could not hear his own melodies. 
eee pete epee 
deur le, nobility of purpose muai- 
eal energy, ie tewens above the little masters 
of the school as did Shakespeare and Dante 
above their contemporaries in the poetic art. 
The universality of Beethoven’s genius ex- 
pressed itself in a variety of forms. His work 
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is usnally divided into three periods. The 

period (1795-1803) comprises the 
bulk of the sonates for pianoforte or violin ; 
during the middle period (1803-13) six of the 
symphonies were composed, including the 
“ Eroica,” and also the famous “ Kreutzer” 
sonata for pianoforte and violin. The last period 
(1813-27) includes the music to Goethe's 
“ Egmont,” the 7th, 8th and 9th symphonies, 
the Mass in D and the string quarteta. Tho 
opera Leonore and the oratorio The Mount of 
Olives belong to the middle period. 


Beethoven's “Natural Law" 


Beethoven is the ideal composer. He fulfils 
all the promise of music since its first beginning, 
and reaches out towards that unexplored region 
of achievement which is the unknown future of 
music. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect 
of his genius is the fact that, although revolu- 
tionary by nature, he upsct no musical tradition 
and made no epoch-making musical discoveries. 
The “natural law” of music was his guide, 
and his creative energy remoulded the existing 
forms into a myriad new shapes. He was the 
first to show how an elaborate symphony could 
be developed from a single motive. Just as 
Shakespeare could take a single thought and 
build upon it an all-embracing drama of human 
life, 80 thoven could weave out of one note 
& complexity of musical themes illustrating 
the whole gamut of man’s emotional experience. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

Although Beethoven founded no school, 
music could never be the same again after the 
broad sweep of his genius had subsided. The 
composers who followed him could not imitate 
his style because it was too intimately related 
to his personal character; but they emulated 
his power and command of the whole range of 
musical expression. In the sphere of vocal 
mousic Franz P. Schubert (1797-1828) poured 
forth melodious songs and composed significant 
symphonies (1491). A new group of operatic 
composers sprang into prominence, showing a 

romantic tendency in their compositions. 
Luigi Cherubini (1760-1842) revived Italian and 
French opera, crystallizing the revolutionary 

inci} of Gluck into classic form (1528), 
and Georg Joseph Vogler (1749-1814) (1584) 
and Antonio Salieri (1750-1825) supported him, 
Germany produced in Ludwig Spohr (1784—~ 
1859) (1576) and Karl Maria F. E. von Weber 
(1786-1826) (1587) operatic composers in whom 
the new tendencies were pronounced, 

Weber is usually regarded as the founder of 
the “romantic” opera, so called because ite 
adherents selected their subject matter from 
stories of the past which had acquired a powerful 
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hold on the national imagination. Thus, in 
his opera Huryanthe, Webor recreates the spirit 
of medieval chivalry. Giacomo Mcyerbeer 
{1791-1864) developed the romantic opera into 
that more flamboyant version of it which is 
culed grand opera (1558). Spohr stands out 
as a composer of romantic music in the non- 
dramatic sphere. 


The Grammar of Music 

Beethoven had realized that music could be 
made the medium for the capression of personal 
as well as of abstract fecling. The carlier 
musicians had really been trying to speak with- 
out a proper linguage. As the grammar of the 
language gradually developed, it became more 
and more possible to express highly individual 
emotions, One of the first to cultivate the 
musical expression of private mood, and_indi- 
vidual sentiments was Felix Mendel-schn (1809—- 
47), whose Songs without Words were composed 
with such skill that words were unnecessary to 
convey the sense of what was in the eomposer’s 
mind. Within severe limitations Mendelssohn 
(1821) developed pure musical expression to a 
refined pitch. 

The middle period of the nineteenth century 
is asociated with a number of tone poets who, 
each in his way, contributed to the increasingly 
various volume of music. The eccentric genius 
of Robert Schumann (1810-36) was expressed 
at ita best in the vein of brilliant fantasy (1239). 
Frédéric Chopin (1810-1849), limiting himself 
to compositions for the pianoforte, created 
poetic melodies unsurpassed for delicacy and 
retinement (731). Another great master of the 
pianoforte, both as interpreter and composer, 
was Franz Lixzt (18]1-86), whose wonderful 
Hungarian rhapsodies oceupy a unique place 
in to al art (387). Lixat iv said to have been 
spurred on in his ambition to become the 
greatest pianoforte player of his day by listen- 
ing to the violin performances ef Nic *lo Paganini 
(1781-1840), the most remarkable instrumental 
virtuoso of the era (1583). 





A Revolutionary Composer 

Hector Berlioz (1803-69) reinfused life into 
the opera and carried 10manticism to its ex- 
treme limits (1620), The novel and daring 
musical effects employed by him foreshadowed 
the achievements of a stil! more revolution- 
ary figure. Richard Wagner (1813-83) (147), 
dominates the musical world of the nineteenth 
century as Becthoven did that of the eighteenth. 
A romantic idealist, his passion for the reform 
of the opera led to one of the greatest controver- 
sies in the history of music. 

Wagner's lifework consisted in the liberation 
uf the opera form both from the affectations 





and inconsistencies of the French style and th 
shallowness of the Italian school. He create 
the modern form of music-drama, in which th 
libretto and the music are so closely adapted t 
each other that the result is complete unity 
“The traditional opera,” he wrote, “is a 
error ; for in this form of art a means of expres 
sion (music) appears as an object, while th 
object of expression {the drama) appears onl, 
as a means.” 


Musician and Poet 

Wagner wrote the librettos of his own opcra 
and was almost as great a poct as he was . 
composer. He also wrote widely upon musica 
subjects, defending his theories and establishin; 
new Jaws. His first opera, Rienzi (1837), wa 
conceived in the existing style of French granc 
opera. I was followed by The Flying Dutch 
man (1843) and Tannhiuser (1844), in whicl 
Wagner's revolutionary principles first bevam: 
noticeable and aroused a storm of critica 
opposition. 

Fully aware, as is tho case with all grea‘ 
minds, that a was ceed fe nee his 

deeply, Wagner ignored the attacks upor 

hin ‘and, “despite the cored poverty to wet 
he was several times reduced, developed hit 
theories in Johengrin (1848), Das Rheingok 
(1854), Die Walkure (1856) and Tristan unc 
Isolde (1857). In these music-dramas Wagnei 
first began to treat the old northern ragas 
and his absorption in the legendary tales of 
old Germany provided him with the materia 
for his magnificent tetralogy, Der Ring dee 
Nibelungen (1869), and Parsifal (1882). 


Marvellous Flights of Melody 

Wagner was not a great man of the type of 
Beethoven. His genius lay in his individuality 
rather than in universality. In mastery of the 
resources of the fully developed orchestra he 
stands alone. Whatever may be said for or 
against his conception of music-drama ho 
achieved marvellous flights of poetic melody and 
tremendous cris sof dramatic music. Wagner’s 
method was at once polyphonic end poly- 
thematic. In fact he made his own laws, 
evolving them from that inward sense of har- 
mony which probably existed in mankind from 
the beginning of time, but which only became 
articulate after centuries of effort and the 
laborious cultivation of musical means. 

Intense individuality continued to be the 
keynote of nineteenth-century music. The 
unsuccessful rival of Wagner, the Russian 
Anton Rubinstein (1829-1894) composed many 
striking melodies, but his operas failed through 
Jack of sustained power of execution (1571). 
Neils Wilhelm Gede (1817-90) founded the 
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Scandinavian echool of music, denving his 
wmspiration from ancient folk-music. In Swit- 
zerland, Joachim Reff (1822-82) produced a 
masterpiece m hs symphony In the Forest, 
and much other music that bore signs of an 
harassed disposrtion and unfortunate crcum- 
stances The ultra-modern school of roman- 
ticism m France found its most advanced 
exponent m César Franck (1822-90), whose 
operas and symphonic poems are full of musi- 
cal extravagances (1539) Frederich Smetana 
(1824-84), born in Bohemia, was the most pro- 
nouncedly Wagnenan in his musical theory and 
practice 


National Music 

Another Bohemian, Anton Dvorak (1841~ 
1904), dusplayed great wealth and freedom of 
ideas m chamber and Church music (1534) 
He resembles in many ways Ruasia’s greatest 
musical genius, Pietre Tlych Tschaikonshy 
(1840-93), whose sjmphomes, sometimes full 
of turbulent energy and joy mn hfe, at other times 
informed by deep melancholy and pathos, 
expressed the very soul of the Russian people 
1581) 
: In Norway, Eds ard Grieg (1843-1907) (1494), 
composer of weird, intensely national music, 

out as the most original musician in that 

country smce Gade But the composer who 
approached nearest to the greater masters 
towards the end of the nmeteenth century was 
Jobannes Brahms (1833-97), whose German 
Requiem 13 generally considered to rank wath 
Beethoven s Mass m D (1237) In hs other 
compositions, which were mamly songs and 
pianoforte suites and symphonies, Biahms 
expressed tho classical revival in Germany as 
agamst ultra romantic tenclencics. 


THE ORATORIO IN ENGLAND 

British composers of this period were mamly 
concerned with the improvement and develop- 
ment of Church music and the oratorio —Pro- 
mment among them were Henry Smart (1813— 
79), Sir George Alexander Macfarren (1813— 
87), Sir Wilham Sterndale Bennett (1816-75), 
Ebenezer Prout (6 1835), Sur John Stamer 
(1840-1901), Sir Walter Parratt (1841-1924), 
“ Master of the King’s Musch,” and Sir Charles 
Vilhers-Stanford (b 1852) (1578) The prevail- 
ing taste for operettas and cantatas was fed 
by Alfred Celher (1844-91) (1526), Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell Mackenzie (6 1847) and Sir 
Charles Parry (1848-3918) (1564), while Sir 
Arthur Sulhven (1842-1900) (1405) dehghted 
London theatre audiences with his operas 
composed to the witty, wweome hbrettos of 
Si W § Gilbert (1405), and also composed 

admirable Church music 
Black figures dencte poges w. 
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English interest in Serious Music 

The performance of Sullnan’s music to The 
Golden Legend (1886) marked the begmmmng of 
@ revived interest m serious music among Eng- 
lsh people. Sur Edward Elgar (b 1837) (1585) 
reached @ very high level with his oratorios 
The Light of Iafe (1896) and The Apostles (1903). 
In the hghter ven Samuel Coleridge Taylor 
(1875-1912) composed Ballades and Humor- 
esques and Hiauathe, and Edward German 
(6 1862) achieved popularity with bis inci- 
dental music to Shakespeare, operas and piano- 
forte smtes (1540) 

Meanwhile, mm Italy, the traditional opera 
form had been given a new lease of life by 
Giuseppe Verd: (1813-1901), whose operas 
Rigoletto (1851), Ii Trovatore (18353) and La 
Traviata (1853) were rich in dramatic vitahty 
(483) Further developments in the renewed 
growth of Itahan opera were the Cavalleria 
Rusticana of Pietro Mascagm (b 1863) and the 
Il Paghace: of Rugguro Leoncavallo (1s58- 
1919) 


Gounod’s Rich Harmomes 

Since the time ot Meyerbeer (1558) grand 
opera in Franco had languished It became 
active again with the Sappho and Faust of 
Charles Gounod (1818-93), who afterwards 
dex oted himself to sacred music (1498) Faust, 
with ity mch harmomes and lyrical bcauty, 18 
justly regardcd as a unique fow ce force m the 
held of opera It provided a new model for 
those who were nacithcr wholchcartcdly Wag 
nerian in ther attitude towards musical drama 
nor slavishly attached to the cont cntivnal grand 
opera 

The end of the nineteenth century m Franco 
saw the rise of many composers of bulhant and 
onginal talent The striking orchestral cfcets 
employed by Camille Saint Sacns (1533-1921) 
were best exhibited m his opta Samson et 
Dalila (1571) Georges Bivet (1838-75) died 
a few months after produeimg m ¢ armen (1875) 
an opera of outstanding quality and nich m 
promse Clement Phthbert Leo Delibes (1836- 
91) apphed all the rcfmements of modern 
instrumentation to the modcrn ballet, and 
Jacques Offenbach (1819-60) created the 
French burlesque opcra (1562) 

It was not until music had reached a high 
degree of techmcal perfection that the great 
vocal and mstrunx1 tal porformers made then 
appearance Jenny Lind (162+-87}, probably 
the world 5 most wonderful singi:, combined m 
her art all the efficiency of the virtuoso with 
a sincerg emotional force (1153) Other great 
singers of the nmetecnth ind carlv twentieth 
centuries were Adelma Patt: (1843-1919) 
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(1564), Nellie Melba (b. 1859) (1557), Luisa 
Tetrazzini (b. 1874) (985), Enrico Caruso (1873- 
1921) (640), Clara Butt (J. 1873), and Amelita 
Galli-Curei (6. 1889) (815). 


Instrumental Performers 
Many ot ihe composers already mentioned 
were brilliant performers on the piano, but 
the first virtuoso pianist was Sir Charles Hallé 
(1819-95), who, although German born, passed 
most of his carcer m England (1548). ‘Among 
many other famous pianoforte players, men who 
were musicians in the widest sense of the word, 
although they specialized im one form of instru- 
mental ast, were Viadimmr de Pachmann 
(bh, 1848), Enu! Sauer (6 1862) (1572), Moritz 
Rosenthal (b. 1862), and Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski (b. 1859) (229), the last-mentioned still 
holding his place as a supreme master of tho 
keys. - 
Giovanni Battista Viotti (1753-1824) (1584) 
founded the modern school of violin-playing, 
of which the chief later representatives were 
Nicolo Paganini (1784-1840) (1563), Ludwig 
Spohr (1784-1859) (1576), Karl Joseph Lipinski 
(6. 1790), Ole Bull (Norway) (1810-80) (1525), 
Joseph Joachim (1813-1907) (1548), generally 
Fe ag the king of modern violinists, 
Eugene Ysaye (b. 1858) (1592), and Fritz 
Krvisler (6, 1875). 
Tho achievements of more recent music are 
too various for classification. Perhaps the most 
wunced fact about munic to-day is the 
extent to which it is practised and appreciated 
by the peoples of all nations, Music, irom being 
@ primitive expression of crude emotion, has 
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become a highly cultivated language which all 
may learn to speak and understand. The great 
composers left behind them a heritage of organ- 
ized harmony and melody which lies as a solid 
basis for fresh experimentation and ever more 
complex and effective tonal associations. 


Growth of Musical Education 
If the twentieth century has not yet produced 
8 great thinker in music such as Beethoven, it is 
full of minor triumphs of the musica] art, and 
it has seen a growth of musical education and 
a development of instrumental skili beyond 
all previous ages. But for the extraordinary 
proficiency of modern orchestras trained by such 
masters of the baton as Hans Richter (1843~ 
1916), Arthur Nikisch (J. 1855) and Sir Henry 
Wood (b. 1869). the great advances in mastery 
of orchestral resources achieved by Richard 
Strauss (6. 1864) would not have been possible, 
Music, in fact, is still a young art, and whereas 
it is possible to look back in history and point 
to periods when the arts of painting, sculpture 
and the drama reached ao higher degree of 
excellence than they do to-day, in the case of 
music the groundwork is but recently completed, 
the resources, although deeply probed 
here and there, have yet to be thoroughly ex- 
plored. While we glory in the possession of 
the masterpieces of a Palestrina or a Becthoven, 
just as we do in those of a Sophocles or Shake- 
speare, we may yet look forward to harmonies 
beyond the conception of the former, and to a 
musical language capable of expressing as much 
as if not more than the poetic rhythms of the 
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FARLY MUSIC 
Name Date | Nationality Work 

Jaw .. . | Unknown date! Hebrew Inventor of the harp. 

Duw About 1090 nc. Hebrew Psalmist and founder of Temple music, 

TerPaxDER ©. 680 8.0, Greek Increased strings of the lyre from four 
to seven, 

Pyrrnaqors3 ¢ 640 Bc. Greek Established mathematical basiy of music 
{music by rule). 

ARISTOXENUS 5, 354 Bo. Greek Founded harmonistse’ school (music by 
ear). 

Proczuy or oe es &D, 130 Greck Reformed Greek modes and prepared 
the way fur ecclesiastical muue. 

St. AMBROSE .. on A.D, 333-397 Roman Inventor of Ambrosian chant — first 
Catholic Church music. 

Porz Grecory I “THE | ap, 540-604 Roman Reformed Catholic Church music, The 

Garat” Gregorian chant. Invented “neums” 

script, early musical notation, 

ALFRED THE GREAT .. ay | 4D. 871-901 English Musical educator and musician. 

Hucsatp (Benedictine Monk) | ap. 840-930 French Inventor of “Organum” system of 

‘Netherlands music. (The polyphonic method.) 
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Oratorio and Opera MUSICIANS 
A Chronological History of Music (conid.) 
EARLY MUSIC (contd.) 
Name Date | Nutonatty | Work 
ms 
Guo oF Anrzz0 (Benedictine AD. Imentr of solmzation system of 
Monk). ¢. 995-1030 Ttahan angang. 
Franco oF Covoonz «. | Jith century German Developed notation and mtroduced 
triple time. 
ANONYMOUS .. - % c. 1240 Enghsh Rota Sumer 15 1cumen in.” 
ApaM DE LA Hate ., 1. ! 5, 1230-88 France ‘Most distinewshed troubadour. 
Wawror Opinetox |. b. 1280 Enghish Compour and musical educator. 
Joms Dunsmacs 1.) |. 1453 Enelish } Fouided laws of 
G. Duray ee a ws d. 1474 Netherlandsh ‘ou laws counterpoint, 
Hays Sacns a we 1494-1576 German. Mer-tersinger. 
Josquiy prs Pats 1) 1) | 1445-1521 Belgisn First great compoter of secular and 


| elgous music. 





THE GOLDEN AGE OF MUSIC 

















Jonanxes OKEWuEM we) 495-1512 Belgan 

Jscop Hopxrcur .. a2 & 1430 Dutch Masters of Church mume and the 

Orxaxco pr Lasso .. Ee dd. 134 Belgan madiigal. 

Jan P. Swinnurek,. «| 1562-1621 Dutch 

Preruvrer pA ParstRIns .. 1524-4 Ttahan | Greatest master of the Mass. 

ADRIAN WILLALRT .. a 1480-1562 Dutch ) 

ANDREA GABRIDLI .. | 6.1510 Ttaban 

Chavp10 MgnvLo 1... | 183-1604 Itahan Venetian echocl, 

Luca MaRrrxzio ae wi 1550-99 Itahan | 

C. Morates .. - on b 1550 Spanmh \ 

TL ps Virroma <2 1. | 1540-1605 Rpanish J. Church compover, 

Mserm Lurner oe - 1483-1546 German "Reformer of Protestant Church music, 

Hans Leo Hassier ~. | 1564-1612 } 

Micaazu Pr rons . b 1871 German Mastets of Church choral mouc, 

G, AlcamorR - ++ | 1565-1628 J 

T, Tauus . - oy 1515-1585 ) 

W. Byrp . . . 1543-1623, Enghsh Master» of Church muse, 

Ortanpo Grsons .. 153-1625 |! 

T, Moruuy .. . +e 1 1557-1603, 

Bg ee wgtt «3s ogy} French Composers ot Chunch music. 

THE RISE OF DRAMATIC MUSIC 

Vrsorszto Gauitet .. 1533-1600 Ttahan Composed first monodies. 

Enudo pr CayaljERE 1550-99 Ttehan Composed first oratorio, La Reppre. 
sentayione di Amma e di 
(1600). 

Jacoro Part .. ve 1561-1630 Ttahan Composed first opera, Eumdce (1600). 

Oravpro MowrevcepE 1567-1643 taban Opera-wiiter and pioneer of moiern 
harmony. Orpheus, Anedne. 

Introduced the duet. 
Giacomo CanissIMI .. b. 1604 Ttahan Composer of sacred and secular dramatic 


music. 
recitatrve, 


Developed the 


ana and 


ERA OF THE ORATORIO AND OPERA 





ALESSANDRO SCABLATIIT «+ 


Braxcesco DuRANTE - 

Govan Barista 
‘PERGOLESE 

‘Niccota Precrsst-- on 


1659-1725 Ttalan 
b. 1684 

6.1710 Ital 

& 1728 


Founder of the Neapoltan school of 
opera. 


Neapolitan school of opera, 
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MUSICIANS 


The Romantic Period 


A Chronological History of Music (contd.) 
ERA OF THE ORATORIO AND OPERA (conid.) 





i} 





‘Name Date | Natonahty | Work 

Jea\ Borste Louty 1633-87 B, Italy Created classic form of French opera. 

Preret ALI xsxvR Monsany , 1729 1837 French Comic opera. 

Hiney Pura... | 2658-95 Enghsh Composed first English opera, Dido 
and Ainess, and much Church music. 

Prunim Hiwrurey. 9...) 1647-74 : 

Prue hare ee Enghsh Sacred muse. 

Cart Hiineica Gravy or 1701-58 a 

Jou Apourn Hisse 2. |B. 1699 ‘Gecntan Composers cf operas and cratonos. 


! 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL STYLE 





JousNn SuBssTiAN Baca . 
Gxorct Frrperic HaNpEn . 
Domenico KeaRLarre or 
Ewanct Bact “ - 
CW. Groce “ 


¥rinz Joserm Haypw 


Wourasxa Amapxus Mozart 


Lenwia yon BEErHoven .. 


1685-1750 

1685-1759 

1683-1757 
1714-88 
1714-87 


1732-1809 


1736-91 


1770-1827 


German 


8. Germany 


v. Gormany 


German 


Perfected the chorale and fugue, Well- 


tempered Clavichord, Mass m B 
minor. 
Master of tho epic atyle. Operas: 


Almira (1705), Nero (1705), Runaldo 
(1711). Oratonos: Esther (1720), 
Israel an Egypt (1730), The Meaneh 
(1742). 


Pioneers of the sonata form, 


Reformer of the opera, Orfeo ed Euridice 
(1762), Aleeste (1767), Armsdo (1777). 
Developed the symphony. Choral works: 
The Creation (1799), The Seasons 

(1801). 

Faust great mastet of the new forme, 
Operas: ‘The Mariage of Tyzaso (1756), 
Don Juan (1787), The Mago Flute 
(1791); 49 symphonxs, 53 concertos, 
22 pianoforte sonatas. Requicm. 


Gicatest master of the new music. The 
Kreutzer Sonata (1605), Waldsten 
Sonata (1603), Eroxa Symphony 


(1806), Overture to Goethe’» Egmont 
(1812), Leonore {opcra) (1814), The 
Macs m D (1823), 9  symphonvea 
(1801-23), The Mount of Obves 
(oratorio) (1811). 





THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 





Fring Scuusert o on 
Lurer CHoRUBINIw. . 


Axrowio (1oscHino Ross 
Lupwia Sron - 


Cann Marrs F. E. vox Wasze 


Gi\como MayErsees on 


Feurx MexpELssonN . 





1707-1828 
1760-1842 


1792-1868 
1784-1859 
1780-1826 


1791-1864 


1808-47 


Austrian 
b, Italy 


Ttehan 
German 
German 


b. Germany 





‘The supreme clasucist mn the song. 

Comporer of French and Itahan opera 
and sacred muste. 

Operas: The Barber of Seville (1816), 
Wilbam ‘Tell (1829), 

Distmgurshed viohmst and composer of 
operas. Faust (1813), Jessonda (1823). 

Founder of the “‘romantic” opera, 
Der Freischutz (1821), Euryanthe 
(1823), Oberon (1826), 

Developed romantic opera into French 
grand opera. The Huguenots (1836), 
Robert le Disble (1831), The Prophet 
(1843). 

Great tone-artsst. Song without Words, 
Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Fingal’s Cave, ete. Oratonoa: 
St. Paul, Ehyeh. 
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Modern Music MUSICIANS 
A Chronological History of Music (contd.) 
THE ROMANTIC PERIOD (conid.) 
. Name Date Natonahty | Work 
Rosrrr SoHuMANN .. . 1810-66 German Composer of bnikant and fantastic 
melody. 
Fakpieto Cuorms le. ” 1810-48 French-Pobsh Master of the pianoforte: concertos, 
nocturnes, mazuikas, eta, 
Hucron Beruioz ., ..| 1803-60 French Composer of operas in extreme roniantic 
vem. Benvenuto Celin: (1853), Faust 
(1848). 
Franz Laser .. .. «. | 1811-86 Hunganan Brilkant pumst, musical educator and 
comporer. Hunganan thaprodies. 
Rican WAGNER o 1813-83 German Creator of modern music-drama, Ryensi 
(1840), The Fhing Dutehman (1641), 
Tannhauser (1845), Lohengnn (1848), 
Der Ring des Nibelungen (1456), 
Tristan und Isolde (1839), Die Meister- 
singet (1967), Parsttal (1882) 
Jonannzs Branus . oy 1833-97 German Leader of classical revival in Germany. 
German Requiem; symphonies. 
Awron Rusrstem 1830-94 Rusuan Compover of onginal melodies. 
Joacuim Rare as 1822-82 Swiss Composer of symphonies “In the 
Forest.” 
Nuns Winetm Gane 1817-20 Scandmavian | Founder of Scandinavian school based 
on fok-muac, 
Josseu Joacum =... ++ {1831-1907 Austnan Bnillant violmet and composer of 
concertos. 
Faipgnicat SMETANA és 1824-84 ‘Bohemian Pronounced discyple of Wagner. Com- 
poser of symphon.c poene. 
Awtoy Dvopax se we | 1841-1908 Bohemian Composer of symphonics, sacred and 
chamber music. Requiem, Stabat 
Mater; From the New World (sym- 
phony). 
Preme itycn TscuarKowsky | 1840-93 Russian | Composer of intensely national operas, 
symphonies, ete. Eugene Onegin (1879), 
The Maid of Orleans (1881), bymphony 
Pathetique, 5th Symphony. 
Mopxsre Moussorasky .. 1839-81 Russian Boru Godounov, opera, 
Epvarp GRIEG - «. | 1843-1907 Scandinavian Most origmal composer of national music, 
Music to Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. Bal- 
Jades, humoreaques, eto. 
MODERN MUSIC 
Hewey Smart - “ 1813-78 
Sz Grongz ALEXANDER 
MaoFaRRER 1813-87 
Evenezxr Provr . . b 1835 
Sm Jonx Starme «. =... 1840-1901 Enghsh Developed Church mumo and the oratorio, 
Sm Warren Parratt on 1941-1924 
Se Wituam Sreanpae- 
Besyrrr 1816-75 
Caantxs Viritens-SranFoRD b, 1852 
Avrred CELLIER “ 1844-91 
Sr A. 0, Mackeyarm b. 1847 Eoghsh Composers of operettaa ind cantatas. 
Sx Cuanies Parry 1848-1918 
Sm Anrave Suuivas 1842-1900 Engleh Composed muse to Culbert and Sullvan 
operas {1875-89}. The Golden Legend 
(1886) (oratorio); In Memonam (over: 
ture) (1866). 
Sm Epwarp Evcae - 6, 1857 English ‘The Light of Life (1896), The Apostles 


(1903) (oratories), symphonies. 
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[Musicians 


Picture Alds to Study 


A Chronological History of Music (contd.) 


MODERN MUSIC (conéd.) 





Nome 


Date Natonahty 


Work 





Samurn Conzpinoz-Taylon 
Evwasp Gremay 

Giuszrre VrRDI.. 
Pierro Mascagnr oe on 


Gricomo Pucam we - 
Cusntts Gounop 


Camipte Rane Sanne 
Gxorass Burr 
Cremint Leo Datwzs 
Jacquis Orrensace 
Casar Franck 


Gustave CHARPENTIER 
Cuavpz Desussy .. - 


E Howrsepmor .. 
Riowary Sraavas .. 





ALBxanDER P Boropom 
Cisar A Cor 





Niconas A Ruwsxy 
Korsakov 

Granvittry Baxroca 

Dawe Event SuyTus 


Dr H Watrorp Davies 

Epwarp ALE\aNDrR 
McDowsit 

Senoxt V. Racumaninov 


Picture Aids 





1876-1912 Aincan-Britash 


b. 1862 


FE 


183-1901 


5. 1863 Ttaban 
& 1858 Ttaban 
1818-93 French 
1835-1921 
1838-75 
1836-91 
1819-80 
1822-90 


b. 1860 
1862-1918 


b. 1854 
b. 1864 


1834-87 
6 1835 


1844-1908 


b. 1868 
b. 1858 


db 1869 
1868-1908 


b, 1873 


Ballades and Humoreeques (Hiawatha 


soenes). 

Incidental music to Shakespeare. Piano- 
forte aurtes. 

New school of Itahan opera. Rigoletto 
(1851),  Trovatore (1853), La Traviata 
(1853). 

Cavallena Rusticana (1890). 

Manon Lescaut (1893), La Bohéme (1896). 

tio and sacred muse. Sappho 
(1851), Faust (1859), La Rédemption 
(1882). 

Opera: Samson and Delilah (1892), 

Opera: Carmen (1875). 

Ballet mume, 

Created French burlesque opera. 

Le Papillon (1860), La Vie Parsenne 
(1866), Hulds come opera (1894) 

Operas: Louse (1900), La Vie du Potte 
(1893). 

Operas: Pelléag et Méhsande (1902), 
Prelude & I’Aprés midi d’un Faune 
(1894) (atring quartet). 

Fairy opera: Hansel und Gretel (1897). 

aa ooarel composer Sexe Rr iat 

onic poems: 1887), 

Don’ Juan (1888), a alonsprond 
(1844). Operas. Guntram (1894), 
Eiokinn. (1910), Rosenkavaher (1911) 
Prince 


Operas: The Prisoner in the Cancesua 
11873), Le Fibbustier (1894) 

Operas The Snow-maiden (1880), 
Christmas Eve (1895) 

Brihant orchestral pieces 

Mass in D Operas: The Wrechers, 
The Boatswain's Mate 

Cantata: Herve Riel, chamber musio 

Most American composer Indian 
Suite (1896), Woodland Sketches 

Pyano pieces, symphonies, convertos, 





Prelude in C sharp mimor, 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BAGH (1685-1760): 


mg 


to the S Study of Music 


AMADEUS MOZART (1756-91); 


eerie 1069, 1070 


‘mus at 567 
re an ‘Frederti’the Great, 583, 


fituing-room m the Buch Museu, 570 
IC HANDEL (1685-1759): 


GEORGE FRIDERK 
Fortra, mie 418, 319 


ah 


Ware "tbe seh” wes tat» 
‘Tbe soal mershant impresario, 3 
rhtiag a dual, 31) 

Putt ot the nonce of "Tha 


Mewzsh,’ 
FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN (4732-1809): 


Portrart, 901 
Meraorul, 


Playing one of hs own eompontons, 903, 


Durseung m consert, 904 
Wimeea a storm, 505 


Black figures dencte oa. 
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jere farther information is given 


Interest Questions 


YREDERIC CHOPIK (1810-40) 
Taling's sary at the pano, 729, 
toy 7 . 


bere he rested, 726 


muns-room at Wamar, 108, 
RIGHARD WAGNER (1812-83) 





The 146 
GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-1901) 
Portraits, 483, 488 


435 
mnumerans, 466 


GounOD (1818-08) 


MUSICIANS 


JOHANNES BRAHMS (1823-07) 
Forcrus, 1837, 1242 


Hiss bertploge, 1239 
Memonal, 1241 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN (1842-1900): 
Portrast, 1405 


“Temi by Fury, 1409, 
“The Soroerer, 1407 
‘Sur William S Guibert, 1410 
EDVARD GRIEG (1848-1907). 
‘Portrart, 1404 
e, 1403 
TGKAGE JAN PADEREWSKI (b 1660). 





hy 





ENRICO CARUSO (1073-1921): 
650, 65: 


Week tas yecond | wate, 654 
‘As Ruscardo, 651 
At the piano, 663 

LUISA TETRAZZINI (i 1874): 
‘Portrait, 9! 





Books for the Student of Music 


History of Musee 

Drationary of Musis and Musuans Su Georie (ove 

‘The Evolution of the Art of Muse bux CoH H Pury 
rout 


G 
#1 Sharp 


‘he Grow and Derslopmant of Ms L Diekmaon 
r 

SGiem Musial AN onc HH Parry 

‘The Legends of the JL Weston 


ier Drarca, 

By GB Shaw 
Wegner s Heroes Mind Coustance 
‘Sitaser ¢ Heroines ‘Maud Canstance 
lunieal Limot Sewmnin 


Musical Reoellestions of the List Hall Century, J I Cor 
Popular Mane of ibe Olden Tune. Wilts Chappel 
me hu c 
‘Muwe an the House Hulls Jun Pyke rr 
Harmony Hl] Woolridgc 
Handel Newman lower 


| 


He 
a 


w 


He 
let 
rg 
8 BE 

i 


R Nowmarch: 


4s 
wographionl Sketah A MacArthur 
Wo vou VW wniclewoht 
Tedo de Ixaufort 


: 


a Br 
men) 
Last tho Story of His Late 


: 
A; 


Interest Questions in Music 


I 
i 
i 


an opera m twenty-four hours 1073 
9 the most (ragio moment n Bosthoven’s ife> 6 
ous mumcuan sold tus songs ut 7s 64 eanh? 160 


sett? 
fu 


siti 
: ail 
i 


‘wouse? 1158 
Sullivan opera > 1408 
‘to Paderows’ 1 at the Peace Conference * 


del to fight 1 duel? $16 
Wagner's great patron? 162 
olan aould not hear ins own tune? 63 


‘What determmed Wagner to bosoms a munomn? 148 

‘What was the seoret of Paderswaiu’s success > 232 

‘What composer wrole muue on the shutters of an mn? 65 

‘Who mvented | mume-trams "? 152 

‘What was the turning-porat m Caruso’s career? 650 

‘What famous pianust besama Prune Mimsler of bus country > 234 
‘Blseksruth 





ii 
ie 
Fi 








‘What is the true ‘of “The Harmomous 2 B80 

‘What musician pave leaxons 

‘What was Verdi's ona great 

‘What munetun was 30 chimay with in hands that ho nould not 
bald a pack of cards for 


i 





ii 
i 
E 


the opera‘ Rugoletto "? 481 
practsed af the pine untl the tips of hus fingers 


pice of mnns was desenbed by a enfin ns “an 
amseberant mass of rubbish ‘*? 147 


i 
in 


He 


Hy 


fit 


7 
domuated the mumeal world of tho 
ea Tae 


What new form of mrumoal art did Wagner arvate 152 
What reat French compoer was ampfoyed an 8 pelery boy? 
Who wrote the Kreutzer gonata ° 1703 

Who founded the Scandinavian sohvol of mus ? 1705 

fT Trovatore |? 487 


land 2» seven times as large ox Botparn 
‘and seven times as bad 4 
‘Who arally regarded asthe founder of the rornaatte” opera ? 









Who was she composer of 1705 
‘Who told Wagner that he would never became & musiomn? 147, 
‘What was Husbald s system of mune writing called? 1691 
wrote the first notable Engitsh opere > 1701 
composed the opera Samuon at Drhia ? 1705 
‘what form of musi 5 Handal eboefly rensembored ? 









‘was the first deiimte kind of religious chasting ? 1807 
compoasr endowed & oone fer aged and tovtled musituns ix 


{ference between untiphoral smeang and polyphons) 


Liss sompose kus Symphonie Poems *? 400 
operate reaitative asorbed ? 1700 


i scrtuenth-eantuTy composer cupbt he ealled the Homer 
8 

ous musoun played tae stable lout? 315 

tad the tremolo and the pimmeato > 1700 

mospirer of Beethoven s ” Mooalight Sonata” ? 64 
‘composer was th. firct to write orginal French opers ? 1701. 
was Handel s 

was the frst great 
punno-pinymg bas' 


‘whom was the mtrodoston or part~anging brought about ? 1698, 
5 regarded as the founder of Frensh operst'o art? 1701 
‘By whom was tbe vio parfeoted® 1701 
‘eomposst = Tacmbauser* 7 150 


tH 


i 








rire 
it 






aft 
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GROUP 10 


SCIENTISTS 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE THROUGH THE AGES 


The Unceasmg Efforts to Unravel the Secrets of Nature and to Explain Them 


THE story of science 1s that of an un 
ceasing quest for truth of efforts often 
baffled but never abandoned, to unravel the 
scouts of nature and to cxplam them m en 
ordexnd monncr 

"Ihis quest wis at first imposed upon man‘ 
by the necessitics of lus Custence Beset by 
dangers and mconvcniences arising from ignor 
ance he was forced to acquire knowledge as 
a means of «lf defence He discovacd for 
cauinpk how to make a fire and to sharpen 
a pce of wood to a point so as to fashion a 
wetpon He became a physiian by karning 
that costun plants posssd healmg qualities 
In the cfloit to sohe the problems of daily 
hfe he developed into an amateur mechame 
and studcut of dynamics 

He also obstved =nitural phcnomena, 
although with an untramed cyc He noted 
the rising ind sttng of the sun the changes 
m_ the scasons, the growth and decay of the 
life around him the cficct upon himself of 
cold damp, heat and disease Has conclusions 
regurding the unrvcts about him were quite 
crroncous He thought that the stars were 
golden nails riveted mto a solid crystal dome, 
and he belescd that the earth on which he 
trod was an cndkss flat surface 

The store of knowkdge which mankind 
accumulatud and passcd on to succceding 
generations was not at first ordercd knowledge, 
and man did not become a smentast until he 
had learned how to arrange his knowledge mto 
systems Deduction was added to observa 
tion, and a ckar hypothests took the place of 
random gucss work Thus arose the various 
branches of knowledge as we hnow them to day 


ASTRONOMY THE EARLIEST SCIENCE 

The first of these to develop was astronomy 
(158) It was perhaps natural that the mystery 
of tht heavens should arouse man’s speculative 
mstmct It was in the skics that the early 
surcntists first saw a plan But man also 
studiud the stars for practical reasons The 
solar system was his cloch From rudimentary 
observation of daily and yearly changes m 
the apprarence of the shies he developed that 
more complex knowledge of the movements of 
the planetary bodies which resulted in the 
formation of the calendar 

As carly as the thud milenmum Bc rt was 
undcrstood that the planets wore not stationary 
and that some hind of law anmated ther 
movement Chmese astronomers, about this 
time dctermimed ¢quimoxes and solstices, and 


noted the return of comets and echpses of 
the moon or sun Attempts were made to 
measure the distances between the stars and 
the earth, but these were grotesquely inaccurate, 
for it was not yet understood that the earth 
was a spherical body swinging freely m space 


Anstarchus’s Momentous Guess 

Babyloman astronomers mapped out the 
stars about 2800 Bo The diagrams and 
classifications formed the nucleu- of the star 
groupings as we know themtoday It wasa 
Greek Atstarchus of Samos (ff 280-264 BC), 
who firt said that the earth turned round on 
ats ax once every day and that it trovelled 
round the sun once cvery year 

The consxquences of this tremendous guess 
were not fully developed for nearly seventeen. 
hundred years when Copermcus (153) swept 
away the accumulatcd errors of astronomical 
research Aristarchus was unable to form 
an accurate system upon the basis of hs flash 
of insight and the mgcnious systems of Eudoaus 
(408 355 Be.) and Papparchae {about 150 BC) 
(1545) failed because there were not the neces- 
sary instruments available with which to venfy 
and correct thur assumptions 


The Geocentric System of Ptolemy 

Grecian astronomy reached its clmaa in the 
geocentric system of Ptolemy (ff av 127-51) 
(1568) In some ways the Ptolemaic system 
constitutes a reversion to ignorance but 
was the first fairly credible system based upon 
observation of appearances Knowmg nothing 
about the laws of gravitation, Ptolemy assumed 
that movement on the part of the earth was 
impossible owing to the action of centrifugal 
force He therefore reverted to the idea of a 
fixed—a]though sphericali—earth, around which 
the rest of the observed spheres in the firma- 
ment swung im unison 

In order to account for glaring anomalies 
im hig mathematical computations of distances 
and correspondences in tune and space, Ptolemy 
worked out a theory of epicycles and eccentnes, 
or variations, a proceeding which was very 
much hie a man making imcorrect entnes in 
@ ledger m order to account for discrepancies 
im_a@ balance sheet 

But the Ptolemaic system was 6 perfectly 
honest attempt to eaplam the mysteries of the 
firmament, and 16 prevailed until the sivteenth 
century, when Copermcus demonstrated that 
the earth moves round the sun, a contention 
which Galileo (153) confirmed 


Black figures denote pages where further tnformetion is given 
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Hippocrates and Galen 


Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine 

While the astronomers were claasifymg the 
stars and trymg to replace the extravagant 
myths and suppositions of very ancient times 
by a system, other men of science were applying 
common sense and ordered knowledge to sub- 
jects closer to the mmediate needs of mankind 
Biology, or the science of hving organisms, 
found its first exponent m the person ot 
Hippocrates, who was born m Cos (460 ?~ 
357 BO) 

Hippocrates (1545) was a professional doctor 
He has been justly called “the taker of medi 
eines,’ and the oath of persona) integnty 
which he formulated 1s still taken by med.cal 
practitioners The writings of Hippocrates 
kkave one m no doubt as to his postion as a 
man of science It was he who invented the 
word ‘ hypothesis,” which is the very touch 
stone of scientific method 

Before the time of Hippocrates medicine was 
regarded as a ‘black art” Very ancient 
treatises discovered in Egyptian catacombs 
show that cures for human ailments were 
cartied out as early as 3700 BC It 13 known 
that the Egyptians used aloes, omum fennel, 
lime, soda and iron as drugs, and that they 
made pills But they discovered these remedies 
more by luck than shill, and they believed that 
the successful results were due to supernatural 


mifluences 

The Egyptian of medicine, I Em Hotep 
(He Who Cometh im Peace), 1s described as 
“the good physician of gods and men, & 
land and merciful god, assuaging the sufferings 
of those in pain, heahng the diseases of men, 
giving peaceful sleep to the restless and suffer 
mg” The Greeks regarded medicine as & 
divine profession, and elevated the chief of 
thew physicians, Asculapius, into 8 god. 


Physic in the Temples 

In the temples of Aisculapws the priests 
admimsetered medhoines, such as hme, hellebore 
and equills They combmed a fair amount of 
common sense with a large amount of humbug 
‘Thus they prescribed exercise and plam dict as 
@ cure for indigestion, and massage for sprams, 
and they understood the principle of counter 
imitation But they also made extensive use 
of charms and mcantations They had no 
aystem of medicme 

The growth of philosophy m Greece extin 
gushed much of the demonology which 
attmbuted diseases to “ devils,” and Hippocrates 
was a philosopher as well as a doctor He 
knew practically nothing about anatomy, but 
he asembed the vartous sicknesses of mankind 
to disorders of the “ humours” of the blood 
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bile or phlegm Harmony ot the humours 
resulted in health, disharmony produced iliness 
Hippocrates, hke Aisculapms, presided over 
@ temple, but he would have nothmg to do 
with the tnekery of his contemporaries His 
success as a physician was remarkable con- 
mderng that he had only the vaguest xea 
of the mternal organs and was unaware, for 
example, of the exstence of such complex 
disturbers of the ‘humours” as nerves 


Galen's Researches in Anatomy 

Knowledge of anatomy was for a long while 
hampered by horror at the idea of dissection 
ot the human body after death The first 
genuine anatomut wae Claudius Galenus (1589) 
or Galen, who was born of Greck parents 
about ap 130, and passed most of his active, 
fruitful life m Rome I hold,” said this 
great doctor that true prety 1s shown, not 
in the sacrice of hecatombs of bulls, or m 
raising clouds of fragrant mcense, but m 
studying mysclf to Lnow, and m making known 
to others, the wisdom, the power and the 
goodncss of God * 

Galcn dissected anmmal, ranging from the 
ape to the elephant He searched in caves 
for bones and fitted them together He hstened 
to the sounds made by the heart and the lungs 
He puzzled over the problem of paralysis and 
explamed the mystery of voice production 
Gradually he formed in his mind a rough model 
of the external and internal mechanwm of a 
human beng He was aware that all muscular 
action 1s controlled by nerves, and that the 
centie of nervous impulse 1s im the bram He 
thought that the omgin of nervous impulse 
was some kind of spirit, which he called 
“pneuma ” 


SCIENCE SUFFERS A SET-BACK 

These early steps towards acientific truth were 
now abruptly cheched Dunng the early part 
of the Chnsban era men forgot science and 
lapsed into barbarism It was held that the 
new rehgion could not be reconciled with 
scientific research Once more men thought of 
the earth as the fixed and stable centre of th 
universe, a& a floor arched over with a crystal 
lne dome The witch doctor came bach with 
hus charms and amulets and devil destroymg 
meantations Atter the downfall of Alexandra 
{ap 640) the shadowy outhne of the truth 
sketched in by the Greehs faded away and was 
fost to mens «igot tor more than a thousand 


ears 

: What did men know before they lost the 
Iittle knowledge that they had gamed? The 
majority of the sciences had scarcely been born 
No one had thought to cxamme rocks for fossils 
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or signs of the earth's beginning. Nosystematic 
inquiry into the plant and animal kingdoms 
had been made. The chemistry of things was 
a sealed book. and the Jaws underlying physi- 
eal) motion were locked up. raclitua of 
Ephesus had talked about the atom, but its 
location was to be postponed until compara- 
tively modem t Galen's model of man 
could not be made a working model until 
Harvey (1544) demonstrated the circulation of 
the blood in the seventeenth century. 

Yet we must not underestimate the value 
of carly scientific revearch. The modern world 
ia still full of evidences of the industry and 
aciet wal of the ancients. Not only the 
wheel but the rouwl upon which it rolls were 
inventions: preceded hy rigorous inquiry into 
the abstract laws governing their nature. How 
the Egyptians built the pyramids is not known, 
but it’ could not have heen hy mere guess 
work, ‘The coustruction of ships and harbours, 
majestic temples and) strong bridges that 
have ontlasted the ages, show that the Grecks 
and Ronmas understood the basie laws of 
mechanieal science if they did not know how 
to syatomatize their knowledge, The world of 
foslay reste upon a solid, broad base of early 
mathematical knowledge and geometric skill. 































Archimedes Discovers a Principle 








The inventive spirit, however, doce not 
always coincide with the scientific spirit. Arehi- 
medey 2 Bc.) (1516). perhaps the most 
prolitie titor the world has ever scen, 


thought lite of his windhisses and pumps, his 
cuties screw and ulic machinery; useful 
as these wer nventor knew that they 
were relat unimportant offshoots of a 
greater pi More valuable to Archimedes 
Was a periment carried with the 
abject of detecting alloy in the king's erown, 
Happening to take a bath white puzzling over 
this problem, Archimedes noticed that he 
displaced some of the water ax he entered the 
bath. 1 have found it.” cried the scientist. 
and ran through the streets. forgetting. in his 
enthusiasm, to reelothe himself. By com. 
paring the dixplicement of water caused by 
the immersion of the crown with that caused 
by a picce of gokl of its supposed weight, he 
proved the presence of alloy. More important 
still, he discovered a principle. 
Although the spirit of scientific inquiry 
slumbercl during the Dark Ages, civilization 
progressed, But whenever real knowledge was 
needed, it had to be sought in such frag- 
mentary manuscripts as had sarvived the 
destruction of the Alexandrian library by the 
conguering Arabs (\.p. 640). The collection is 
said to have consisted of 700,000 volumes. 
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‘The Work of Copernicus 


Scientific Work of the Arabs 


‘The Arabs, however, had a natural leaning 
towards the study of chemistry. It is true 
that the objects of their researches were mainly 
fantastic. They sought to transmute the baser 
metals into gold, and they believed in the 
existence of an elixit of life. They translated 
the surviving Greek treatises on medicine and 
found them ureful. It was an Arabian, Achied 
Bechil, who isolated phosphorus, and Arabian 
pharmacists discovered nitric and sulphuric 
acid. 

As the Arabs travelled among the races of 
the East they spread the knowledge which had 
so narrowly escaped total extinction. But it 
was not until 1453, after the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, that the works of 
Hippocrates and Galen were recovered, and 
nearly another century elapsed before they 
found their way to Paris, where Jacques 





Dubois, or Jacobus Sytvius as he was also 
called (1478-1555), started an anatomical school 
in 1533. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY 


Meanwhile the great revolution in astronomical 
science was pending. Nicolaus Copernicus (1473- 
1543) (153) a Polish doctor of law, a great scholar 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance 
anda man of many-sided genius, was approached 
by the Lateran Council in 1514 for his assistance 
in the reformation of the calendar. This in- 
volved a drastic overhauling of the Ptolemaic 
system (1712), and the more deeply Copernicus 
went into its complesitics and confusions the 
more convinced he became that some funda- 
mental error was responsible for them. Nothing 
would come right because the central aasump- 
tion was wrong. 

Copernicus did not guess the truth himself. 
He searched in dusty old Greek and Roman 
manuscripts for the origins of astronomical 
revearch, and he found a reference to that 
carly guess of Aristarchus that the carth 
revolve upon its axis daily and travelled 
round the sun once every year. He instantly 
saw that this hypothesis made the solar system 
one harmonious whole. It was no longer 
necessary to bolster up the mathematical 
correspondences between the stars in their 
courses and earthly events with ingenious 
Variations. Nature and mathematics alike 
answered to an immutable law. 

The system of astronomy which Copernicus 
outlined in his “De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Corlestium ” was not published to the world 
until thirteen years after its author conceived 
it. and then it was ridiculed and condemned 
alike by the Church, who declared that it was 
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Kepler and Galileo 


irreconcilable with the faith, and by other 
astronomers, 


Tycho Brahe and Kepler 

Chief among these was Tycho Brahe (1546- 
1601), who still clung to the notion of @ fixed 
earth. Yet, in his way, Tycho Brahe (154) was 
an innovator in astronomical science. He 
added considerably to the catalogue of known 
stars, including the brilliant Cassiopeia, His 
measurements of distances were extraordin- 
arily accurate, and he was a prolific inventor 
and improver of scientific apparatus, such as 
globes, quadrants and sextants, for astronomical 
purposes. But his mind was full of medieval 
ideas about astrology, and he had not the 
clear grasp of the heavens as a whole that 
Copernicus had. 

While Tycho Brahe was carrying out his 
observations at the magnificent observatory 
which he built at Uraniborg in the island 
of Hven, there came to him Johann Kepler 
(1571-1630) (156), the son of an army officer 
who had turned tavern keeper. This young 
man had been a potman in his father’s tavern. 
He developed a genius for mathematics and 
obtained a post as a teacher, but his chicf 
interest was in astronomy. 

He believed in the Copernican theory, but 
he thought that certain of the mathematical 
calculations were still inaccurate, He was a 
poor observer, having weak eyes, and he sought 
out Tycho Brahe in the hope of securing his 
collaboration. The great Danish astronomer 
willingly agreed to place his knowledge at 
Kepler's disposal. 

It must have been a strange partnership— 
the eager young Copernican applying the 
observations of the Ptolemaic adherent—but 
it wan very fruitful. It was Kepler who 
discovered the clliptical character of planctary 
movement and ascribed it to the sun’s mag- 
netic attraction. Kepler’s laws regarding the 
relativity of planetary motion made the work- 
ing out of the Copernican system still more 
harmonious. but he did not understand the law 
of gravitation, 


Galileo and the Church 

In 1608 the telescope was invented, and a 
year later Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) (156) made 
one and directed it towards the skies, He 
detected sun spots, and, hy proving that they 
moved, established the rotary movement of 
the sun. He also discovered that the planets 
Venus and Mercury showed “ phases,’ like 
the moon, and that Jupiter had four satellites. 
‘These observations convinced Galileo of the 
soundness of the Copernican system, and 
with characteristic aggressiveness he proceeded 





to impress his views upon the authorities of 
his time. 

It is difficult for us to understand the dog- 
matism of the Middle Ages. Philosophy was 
bound by the often misrepresented tenets of 
Aristotle (384-322 3.c.) (1756), and no one 
could be right but Aristotle. Of courae, 
Aristotle very often was right, but the new 
Knowledge that was growing up made it neces- 
sary to modify much that Aristotle had said. 

For centuries men had believed that the 
earth was the immutable centre of the universe, 
and that the overhanging heavens constituted 
a kind of side-show to the main spectacle of 
earthly oxistence. Now Galileo told them 
that the earth revolved on its axis, just like 
the other planets, and that, if anything, i 
was a side-show in the grand schemo of the 
cosmos. 

The Church, which kept a watchful eve 
upon heresies, not only in religion but in philo- 
sophy, was at first amused, then suspicious, 
and finally angry. Galileo was already an 
unpopular man. In his youth ho had argued 
with the mathematical professors at Pisa about 
the Aristotelian doctrine with re; to 
falling bodies. Aristotle had said that two 
heavy bodies of unequal weight falling in 
unison would move with velocities por- 
tional to their weights. Galileo clim to 
the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and 
dropped various bodics of different sizo and 
weight. They all reached the ground at the 
same time. 

But we underestimate the narrowmindedness 
of the Aristotelian professors if we think that 
they were convinced by this demonstration, 
which laid the foundation of the seience of 
kinctics, and opened the way to a new cra 
in the civilized world. They still declared 
that Aristotle way right, and they put every 
obstacle in the way ot Galileo’s advancement 
at the University of Pisa. 

The Church placed its interdict upon Galileo’s 
astronomical teachings, and a promise was 
extracted from him that he would confine his 
researches to science and not attempt to in- 
fluence religious idcas. In this respect the 
Church behaved quite fairly, and it must not 
be supposed that that body was antagonistic 
to science ; rather, it was the patron of scientific 
advancement. But it would not brook inter- 
ference with its doctrines. 

Galileo, however, claimed that tho Scripturen 
bore out his findings, and for this heresy be 
was finally condemned by the Inquisition. By 
this time he was an old man, and he recanted, 
but it is uaid that after he signed the statement 
denying that the earth moved reund the sun 
he was heard to murmur, “ And still it moves.” 
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At this stage im the growth of scientific 
hnowkdge it 15 mterceting to note crtain 
correspondences m social progress Civilization 
had made gant «trdes Warmers had dis 
covercd the other side of the globe and brought 
back from ther voyages evidences of strange 
peoples and a diffrent fruma_and flora ‘The 
nich antcHlectual hfe of the Renaissance had 
quckand mons minds for the reception of 
truth and renewed thar curosity about natural 
phenomena In the Charch there cume tbout 
a ogrett schism resulting moun mdepcndent 
reformed church more tolerant im its outlook 
upon Ife 

Wath the disippeu mec of the superstitiens 
ofthe Middle Ages of the alchemy ind astrology: 
which rehed upon magic influences and of 
the hide hound loge which stiffly interpreted 
the wasdom of the amerents ou dearer mentiut 
atmosphere provuled and at became casier 
for mon of insight to impress thar vicws upon. 
the world 


Old Fallacies Challenged 


Pecan the mud porod of the Renarssance, 
when bestihty te scence was still rite, the saen 
tist had thrown down his challenge te accepted 
fullueics Lancs Brcon (1561 1626) (1411) 
wrote his Novum Orgmum ? laying down 
new metheds of scentific inguay = The Insh 
chemist, Rohat Boyle (1627 91) (1524) was 
toe fst to ce that subst inces could be analy sed 
m order fo find out thar chemical componcats 
‘uough the emus of Witham Gibat (ie 
1003) who discovered the force of magnctisin, 
the fis€ steps wore taken an the study of 
chectuerty dean Biptiste yon Hulmont (1577- 
Tot4) a Swiss alchenust of the old school, gave 
theme ys tothe «pint’ which exaped 
fiom butuing coal 


Wilham Harvey's Great Revelation 


But the most importint event im the pre 
Rewtoman work! of science was the dcmon, 
stration by Witham Hues (1378 1657) (1544) 
of the circulation of the blood Anatomy had 
made but htthe progress since the days of 
the Grochs At the school of anatomy am 
Pars founded by Sul urs (1475-1555) in 13533, 
the accurate ponupks of Gilen (1718) wae 
still taught Amon, the pupils at thts hool 
howavar there was v veung Belgrain) Andreas 
Vesahus (1514 64) 1584) whe not content 
with the hmitd hnowkdge and expencace 
available at the ees hid fought with doge 
for human remams m conctarns at dead of 
might Lahorioush ine outsulc the pale of the 
Kw thi ardent devote of scence built up a 
uew and more accumate concept of human 
phyatc logy 


Apstomy and Physiology 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


Harvey did not “discover” the circulation 
of the blood He was the first to movide & 
complete and Jucid explanation of the circulatory 
system Even the Egyptians knew that the 
blood ‘arculated ’, observation of a cut 
artcry must have taught them so much Galen 
was aware that the blood travelled round the 
body, but his maccurate ideas about the human 
organs prevented him from guesamg how 

Pupils of Vesalus, Servetus (1511-33), 
Mutthew BR aldus Columbus @ 1560) and 
Andras Casalpnus (1519-1603) had investi 
gatcd the mcchamsm of the heart ‘They 
understood that the heart pumps blood through 
the lungs and that m the process the blood 
was varied and prepued for its piwsage 
tluongh the artenes and veins They had 
stadid the tmy valves in the vein which 
prevented the blood from flowmg backwards 

But these men had a dorcn contradictory 
thconcs with which to account for the obsaived 
futs Some cven regirded the lyer as the 
conte of the circulatory system It wis a 
common fillhey that the blood im the vcins 
flowed from thc heart instead of towards it 
Huvcy aftcr cars of patient investigation of 
the heart suddenly hit upon its true function 
Hanccforth, just as the solar system appeired 
as onc harmomous whole after the discovery 
of rts law of movemcnt s0 the system of 
blood circulation revcatkd itself as a rhythmic 
process bevutiful in its symmetry and ite 
mevitable logical working 

‘Thus two grat conc ptions of the truth 
had been wrought out of chaos Mn no Jonger 
thought of thc carth as the fixed centre of the 
cosmos and they ceised to think of themsclses 
as ereaturs stuffed with air and food and 
orgins of vague shape and purpose It was 
known that a human being, cven in the smal 
Kot pirt of his body reflected the ordcr and 
harmony of the universe 

‘ct a third conception, realized about this 
tiux opened man’s eycs to the realty of the 
world of living things invisible to his ordinary 
powcr of sight Through the microscope men 
hist saw the life that teemed within life They 
wat able to see the mmute cell from which 
ining organtems grew The Greek scientists 
had loowly propounded the theor} of cellular 
ongm and appled xt to human being. but 
they thought that the lower forms of hfe such 
as worms, shcil fish and the hhe orgmated 

spontuncously from slime or mud = It had 
Yet to be shown that worms, as well ay human 
beams, owed then ongin to a reproductive 
prowss similar m essentials, and that there 
could be no hfe without the specialized cell 
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Leuwenhoek and the Microscope 

The microscope had been invented and used 

as a novelty for many years before Anton van 
Lenwenhoek (1632-1723), a Dutch lens maker, 
realized that it could be vastly mproved and 
apphed to scientific research Spectacle makers 
commonly made microscopes and ma; 
It was through one of these that Jan Svam- 
mer lam (1637-80) first saw the red blood-cells. 
Leuwenhoek, however, ground and polshed a 
Jens through which it was possible to seo very 
much more. 

He examined animalcules m drops of water, 
the blood in @ cock’s comb, the skin and har 
of small msects and the tissues of plants. He 
saw and described the mmute capillanes through 
which the blood reaches the veins from the 
artenes , he saw cells of all kmds josthng each 
other m the blood-stream, and be rei 
clearly that some of these were killers of hfe 
while othcrs were savers of hfe. He was, m 
fact, the first bacteriologist 


NEWTON DISCOVERS THE LAWS OF 
GRAVITATION 

In the year that Galrleo died there was born 
the achly, unlikely child who was destmed to 
find the fimal verification of the Copermcan 
theory The world we hve m to-day 1s still 
the Newtonian world, for the recent researches 
of Albert Eimstem (b 1879) (1535) have 
not yet been sufficiently proved, and it 1 mm- 
possible to foretell the offect of them upon 
ow tuture ways of thinking But the theones 
adyanecd by Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) (737) 
were at first just as baffling to people of his 
time as are the prmerples underlymg the new 
theory of relativity m time and space. 

Newtons discovery of the laws ammatmg 
uuversal gravitation made the mechanism of 
the utaverse as comprehensible as it could be 
to human understandmg Copernicus and 
Galileo had left the solar system, as 1t were, in 
a state of suspended animation. They de- 
seribed the harmonious movement of the planets 
around the sun, but they only dimly guessed 
at the nature of the force which acted as the 
cement mn the vast architecture of the heavens. 
They knew that when bodies tell from a height 
they gravitated” towards the earth. But 
xt had not occurred to them that the “ pull” 
of gravitation was exerted everywhere, and 
that each of the planets had its own centre of 
gravity 

The story that Newton was first led to 
realize the foree of gravity by observing the 
fall ot an apple froma tree 1s probably authentic. 
But we mav assume that he had pondered the 
problem of gravitation before, and that the 
object-lesson merely served to heighten his 
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conviction of the universality of X Gravitation” 
Tt was the mathematical proof of this hypo- 
theas, however, that occumed Newton’s muid. 
For years he was hampered by the macouracy 
of the existmg measurements m regard to 
planetary dimensions and distances in space, 
but the determmation by Jean Picard (1620—- 
1682) of the esrth’s true dimensions and 
the correct degree of the mendian m 1672 
enabled him to work out his theory 


Newton’s Researches in Optics 

Newton’s character was the reverse of 
Galileo’s. So far removed was the former from 
the desire to publish his views that, had 1t 
not been for the persuasion ot his fnend Edmund 
Halley (1656-1742) (1543), the astronomer, 
the Newtoman hypothess, as embodied m 
the “‘Prncipia Mathematica,” might have 
been hidden from the world for another gener- 
ation. Tt was only when Halley consulted 
Newton about the course of a comet which he 
was obscrving that the latter’s astonishing 
mathematical discovery came to hight, and 
it was the return of the comet on the predicted 
date, March 12th, 1759, that gave the final 
proot of Newtons hypothe» 

While Newton gathered the maternal for 
the most significant of his researches, he also 
studied optics and made his tamous discovery 
that the “white” hght which reaches us 
from the sun 1s not really white at all, but 
composed of many different hues. His in. 
vestigations into the nature of refracted light 
opened up a vista of yet another world governed 
by mysterious laws, the world of vistble and 
invisible 2ays hurtling through space. 

Before this new and strange world could be 
explored much laborious work had to be done 
Leuwenhock had shown that the key to creation 
was to be found in the living cell Chemists 
and physicuts now sought to unravel the 
complea molecular formation of substances and 
to determine the relationsiup of one kind of 
substance to another They mvestigated the 
nature of heat and its transforming effect upon 
liquids and solids In all these experments 
they looked fora plan Just as the astronomers 
sought and found harmony im the heavens, so 
the physicists and chemusta discovered its 
reflection m the nature of organic matter. 


Joseph Biack’s Services to Chemistry 

Early m the eighteenth century what was 
known about chemistry consisted of a varicty 
of observed but unclassified facts The distino- 
tion between quantitative and quahtative 
analysis was unknown One of the first chemista 
to see the necessity for ordering this accumu- 
lated knowledge was Joseph Black (1728-99) 
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(1522), who 18 considered by many to have been 
the seal founder of modum chemical science 

Black disposed of many rough and wady 
assumptions He showed, for caimple, that 
the “fiery power” ain limestone that has 
been treated by fire 1% duc to the absence 
of carbone acd He demonstrated this by 
proving that there was toss of waght on the 
part of the limestone instead of, as was sup- 
posed, gain im weight duc to the addition 
of a mythical substance called ‘ phiogiston ” 
Such an cxperment strhes the hevnote of 
petentitic analyse—thiat peticut, dogged invests 
gation of what actually happens when substances 
undergo change and develop propartics, and 
dhe chscuption of atom clear terms 

Au other of Blick s discovcues was that heat 
comand on ‘hitent in a body could be 

taken up by a rqund and lost agin He 
abo found that diferent substances required 
more oor los heit im order to rane them to 
a gen tamperaturc, and this diflcrnee ho 
callad the specie heat of the body 


Pioneer Work of Henry Cavendish 


dastias Blick tied to detamine the nature 
of substances by sphtting them up mte thar 
Componcnt putts se Henry Cavendish (1731- 
IS10) (1526) attempted to acsolve at and 
watcr mto ther constituaits Cavendish hyed 
vhormit lke osistener, devoting his wealth and 
bruns to scene Secluded behind the walls 
wf a tambhing off house im Clapham, he worked 
mnacks which would have aronsed the envy 
of the old \tabian chomasts He was the fust 
chamst to manuf ture witer by the process 
of Clecttolysis and he ascatuned what was 
va neal the comect woxht of the carth 

Cavendish was such a recluse that httle was 
known abowt dus rescuches until after bis 
death Soucd pickets found mobs desk 
contained facts and: framies which testify to an 
CAtutordinary tosight ito chenucal problems 
He was the forcrumer of a group of chemists 
who finally broke down the old) traditions— 
of dovweph Prestly (1733 604) (1568), who 
dicovacd oxygen aud Antome Layower 
(1743 94) (1551) who was the first to deseribe 
combustion as a process of oxidation, and ot 
dohn Dalton (17660 ls44) (1582) whose * atomic 
theory * provided the sioundwork for the 
foundation vf modu quantitative analysis. 


Dalton’s Atoruc Theory 

Dalton was a poor xchoolmaster who had only 
a back kitchen for a laboratory He showed 
how gases capand uncer heat and discovered 
that thr was due to the activity of the mmnute 
particles of matter of which the gas was com- 
posed These particles Dalton described as 
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atoms, and he believed them to be the smallest 
possible constituents mto which matter 
divisible It 1: now known that the atom 
atsclt divisible mto electrons, and that the 
elcctron contains within itself a whole unrverse 
of still further divisible particles 

Despite later knowledge, Dalton’s atomic 
theory was a tremendous discovery By 
waghing the atoms of different kinds of matter 
he was able to estabhsh a new method of 
analysis—the quantitative method He and 
his tollower, the Swedish chemist, Jons Jakob 
Buraclius (1779-1848) (1521), found out the 
atom waghts of the chiet elements, and 
thus provided a sure mathematical basis for 
chemical analysis 

The warld to which Newton first opened 
mn s eyes 35 now beginning to be more clearly 
revcaled The chemts and physicists, follow- 
ing always the fundamental law of harmonv 
that ammiitcs all lying creation, have tound 
a few tums with which to eapress its more 
compha mystcres Late, or organic matter, 
epungs from the hving cell, that mysterious 
source of energy the architecture of which 
we understand but the secret of which » yet 
vnknown , and organic matter 13 composed of 
atoms held together by mexphicable rorces 
Some of these forces, however, arc beginning 
to be understood—the torecs that rroduce 
light and heat, gravitational force and magnetic 
force What relation did these forces bear 
to each other, and what was the real nature of 
the medium through which they acted ? 


Faraday and Electro-magnetics 


Such questions as these were ashed and partly 
answered by Michael Faraday (1791-1807) (907), 
the muster cxplore: of the post Newtoman 
world of physical forces All his hte Faraday 
sought to find a ielationship between gravity 
and magnetism and to detcrmine the nature 
ot the mcdium though which both forces acted 
Betore he proved the contrary 1t was beheved 
that clectnicity was a flmd Faraday conceived 
an electronic state,” coimeidmg with the 
phyvical lines of magnetic force After the 
sucetss of his expeiment, by means of which 
he showed that an electric current can be pro- 
duced by magnetism if the magnet 38 in revolu- 
tion, he became convinced that magnetism and 
electricity were one and the same thing, and 
henceforth he sought for a general law actmg 
throughout the umverse and mking up magnetic 
and gravitational force 

this he was not altogether successful, 
but, as Lord Kelvin (1824-1907) (421) wrote, 
* Faraday, with hus curved lmes of electro 
foree, and hus dielectric efficiency of arr and 
of iiqud and sold insulators, resuscitated the 
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idea of a medium through which, and not only 
through which but by which, forces of attraction 
or repulsion, seemingly acting at a distance, are 
tranemitted.” 

The practical result of Faraday’s discoveries 
in electro-magnetics was the invention of 
the dynamo, but his profound theory of 
electricity had far-reaching effects upon scien- 
tific generalization as a whole. He was greatly 
aided in his researches by the pioneering efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) (285), the great 
American scientist, who was the first to show 
that lightning was an electric charge; by his 
master and benefactor. Sir Humphry Davy 
(1778-1829) (908, 910, 911, 912. 1531), whose 
electrical experiments rank second only to his 
discovery of nitrous oxide or “laughing gas ” 
and by many others, including A. M. *sropare 
(1775-1836) (1515), D. J. F. Arago (1786-1853), 
and Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) (1584), each 
inventors and perfectors of the means of pro- 
ducing and measuring electricity. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 

Faraday may be regarded ag, indirectly, the 
discoverer of wireless waves. It was while 
continuing Faraday’s researches into the true 
nature of electrical force that James Clerk 
Maxwell (1831-79) (1557) proved the existence 
of electro-magnetic waves acting at a distance. 
Heinrich Rudolé Hertz (1857-94) (2, 8) suc- 
ceeded in detecting the waves, and so took 
the first practical step towards the discovery 
which Guglielmo Marconi (b. 1874) (4) and 
others applied to the purpose of “ wireless” 
telegraphy and telephony. 

Not until man had studied the innermost 
scerets of nature as disclosed by the atom and 
the cell, and discovered some of the laws 
governing them, was he able to become an 
accurate observer of the external world. The 
plan that he had seen mirrored in the skies 
and in the molecules of matter he now began to 
discern in the animal and plant kingdoms. 
He looked upon a flower or an insect with a 
microscope, searching for the Jaws of growth and 
variability that governed them, and seeking to 
classify the different species according to the 
laws operating elsewhere. 


LINNZUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

The botanist and the zoologist began to 
catch up with the physicists and the chemists, 
Hitherto naturalists had made rough observa- 
tions and classifications, and imagined that what 
they saw and counted was the sum of nic 
life. Not until Carl Linnseus (1707-78) (091) 
undertook his journeys in search of new flora 
and fauna, was the extent and organization of 
the plant end animal kingdoms realized. 
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Linneus succeeded in his great enterprise of 
classifying the book of nature because his 
intelligence was in tune with the scientific 
spirit of the time in which he lived. He was 
the first to realize that the mystery of repro- 
duction applies equally to plants as to human 
beings and animals. With this invaluable 
clue te to the variability of species to guide him 
he was able to revise the exisiting orders of 
plants and to divide and subdivide them. 

Linneus based his classification of plants upon 
the character of stamens and pistils. He dis- 
covered that many plants that had hitherto 
been described simply as species could be split up 
into many orders having affinities. His labours 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms paved 
the way for such great naturalists as Georges 
Cuvier (1769-1832) (1531), Sir Joseph Ranks 
(1743-1820) (1518), Lord Avebury (1834-1913) 
(1243), Erasmus Darwin (1731- 1802) (1531), 
and Jean Fabre (1832-1915) (87), the last of 
whom was probably the preatest natural obscr- 
ver the world har ever seen, and the most pro- 
found in his conclusions, 

The work of these men in arranging and 
describing different species was to be used 
presently by the great biologists of the nine- 
teenth century to help them to form those 
theories about natural selection and the origin 
of species which gave rise to the greatest 
scientific hypothesss of modern times, viz. 
evolution. 

Realization of ® clear scientific distinction 
between the living and the non-living. the 
organic and the inorganic, was followed by 
accurate study of dead things. Rocks, although 
they have no life, contain history. Things 
once living were found embedded in them, and 
life that had died and decomposed formed part 
of the chemical composition of the earth’s 
crust and core, From the investigation of 
these phenomena there arose tho science of 


geology. 

The tendency ot the early peopics was to 
regard creation as something that began 
suddenly. They had no conception of gradual 
processes, of changes so slow as to be imper- 
ceptible, and yct pregnant with vast conse- 
quences. They thought that the birth or 
creation of the world and the appearance of 
mankind were events practically contem- 

neous. it was not until the astronomers 
had determined the shape of the earth and 
something of the conditions of its existence in 
space and time, not until the physicists had 

i the earth and the chemists had found 
out something about the substances of which 
it is composed, that it became possible to 
consider its probable age in relation to the 
existence of mankind. 
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THE RECORD OF THE ROCKS 

Tho importance of geology. as a science can 
hardly be caaggerated. By its means, and 
capecially by means of that development of it 
which linkk on to biclogical science—palaon- 
tology—the whole history of living things in 
the past has been laid bare. For as cach 
living creature completed its cycle of hfe, ending 
in death cither at the hands of an enemy or 
from natural causes, it# remains, embedded in 
the soft earth, cither decomposed altogether 
or, if the oil wus suitable, petrified and endured. 
Whenever this last process took place the or- 
ganivm in question left its mark upon the earth. 

Geologists discovered these fossils, and 
biologists identified them ax links in the evo- 
lutiomry development of species. But the 
earth itself Jeft a record of its own history: 
throughout wens of time and. infinitesimally 
gradual changes of its chmate and geography. 
In the earth’s thin crust, which measures only 
about twenty miles, is contained, strata upon 
strata, the story of the vast, klow eycles of 
alternating warmth and heat affectivg animal 
and vegetable life, due to fluctuation in the 
dlobe’s rotation and cifiptioal course round the 
aun, and of other variations resulting from 
sudden upheavals of its molten interior or 
changes in tidal action. 








James Hutton’s “ Theory of the Earth” 

The tint geologist to realize that the study 
of the h's surfave afforded profound evi- 
dence of its genet istory wax a Scotsman, 
dames Hutton (1726-1819), whose ~ Theory 
of the Earth.” in the classitied edition prepared. 
hy John Play (1748 1819), is still the Bible 
of geologionl science. In it Hutton described 
the processes that led to the formation of the 
various layers, or strata, revealed in the carth. 
He showed how ximilar formations, found in 
Gifferent. parts of the world but in’ the «ume 
sequence, pointed to a certain uniformity of 
cause and effect—the washing away of sedi- 
ment by water exposing rock surfaces which 
had gone through vast cyclex of change, and 
which would presently again become sediment 
and he washed away. In these rock layers he 
saw a reconl—broken in places, but unmis- 
takably a secord--of a universal sequence due 
to the action of physical forces in operation 
since the beginnings of the carth’s story, when, 
molten and vaporous, it swung round the sun 
at a far greater rate than it does at present. 


The Past Revealed by Geology 


A more comprehensive survey of cosmic 
processes, based on Hutton’s theories but 
tracing out in nore detail the extremely gradual 
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changes that had taken place in the earth’s 
surface, was made by Sir Charles Lyell (1797- 
1875) (1554). The part played by volcanic 
action in throwing up long submerged rocks 
was studied hy Leopold von Buch (1774-1853), 
while William Smith (1769-1822) prepared 
the first authentic geological map and studied 
the age of fossils. 

Modern geologists have divided the history 
of the earth, as revealed by the study of its 
surface, into three main divisions, the Paleozoic, 
the Mesozoic and the Cainozoic. Many sub- 
divisions mark Jong periods when the earth 
was cither very warm or very cold, according 
to its position in relation to the sun. There 
were times of tropical heat when the sur- 
face of the carth was one vast swamp over- 
grown by luxuriant plants and tall trees which 
decompored into carboniferous matter, and 
there were times when the encroachment of 
ico curtailed the first instalments of organic 
life. The carliest period, before the appearance 
of any sort of life, is termed by geologists the 
Azoic. In the rocks of this period there is no 
sign of organic life whatever. 

The discoveries and conclusions of the 
geologists opened up an cnormous field of 
general scientific speculation. Not only was 
the age of the carth revealed in far vaster 
expanses of time than had hitherto been 
imagined, but the position of fossils in ita 
deeper layers of rock proved the existence of 
many species of once living creatures, The 
atory of the dinosaurs and of other giant rep- 
tiles that lived in the warm, Mesozoic period 
of the carth’s infancy, perhaps 200,000,000 
years ago, could be reconstructed. 

huge, unwieldy, almost — brainless 
creatures, which wallowed in the marshes and 
swamps of the prehistoric world and fed upon 
herbs or their Jess powerful kind, were not 
able to survive the period of intense cold 
through which the earth passed. Gradually 
they died out, leaving only their bones and 
footprints as records of their temporary sojourn 
in an unstable world. They yielded place to 
other creatures, better able to adapt themselves 
to the cold and more agile on their feet, the wool- 
covered mammoth and the hairy rhinoceros. 

Age by age species changed in appearance 
and habits, and new species came into existence. 
Species that had once been able to live only 
under water developed lungs and began a 
new life on shore. A small short-legged animal 
that used to browse on grass and was rather 
like a tapir to look at, slowly became longer 
in leg and tail, fleeter of foot, and slenderer 
in body. It evolved eventually into the horse, 
probably centuries before man, whose servant: 
it was to become, was ready to utilize him. 
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Ultimately human remains were discovered, 
varying in character and so revealing the fact 
that man, too, has evolved, during millions 
of years, from a creature distinctly ape-like 
in appearance, though not of the apes, into 
his present form. 


Lamarck and Darwin Contrasted 


One of the first naturalists to study this 
metamorphism of species and to try to ac- 
count for it was Jean Baptiste Lamarck (1744— 
1829) (4554). Fifty years before Charles 
Darwin (1809-82) (489) startled the world by 
the publication of his “Origin of Species,” 
Lamarck published his ‘“ Philosophie Zoolo- 
gique.” in which he anticipated many of the 
famous evolutionist’s researches, though he 
differed very much from Darwin in his con- 
clusions. 

Darwin said that the survival of some species 
and the extinction of others was due te a 
process of “natural selection” or “ survival 
of the fittest.” The environment of a_par- 
ticular species determined its fate. If it 
could adapt itself to its surroundings it survived. 
If it failed, it died out and a new apecics took 
its place. Sexual selection—or choice of mates 
—played an important part in this proccss, 
by determining the quality and characteristics 
of the offspring. 

Lamarck’s theory was based upon the assump- 
tion of a conscious purpose in the organism 
which secured its survival. He said, for 
example, that the giraffe gradually clongated 
its neck through the constant effort to reach 
the branches of trees, and that this tendency 
was transmitted to its offspring. Darwin said 
that the giraffe only survived because of its 
long neck, which enabled it to browse on the 
tree-tops when no other food was available. 
He was in agreement with Lamarck, however, 
in his belief that all species were descended 
from other species. 

The objection to the Lamarckian theory of 
survival was that it involved the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, a doctrine for which 
no statistical or biological proof has been 
found. Darwin’s hypothesis of an cvolutionary 
process by means of which species adapt 
themrelves, with more or less sucecss to 
changing conditions, iy the more tenable, since 
it fit- in with the observed facts and does not 
depend upon an unscientific gencralization. 


Lamarck’s Classification of Species 

Lamarck’s greatest contribution to science 
was his new classification of species. He was 
the first to distinguish between vertcbrate 
and mvertebrate species by the presence of 
the vertebral column in however rudimentary 
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@ form or by its entire absence. He was greatly 
aided in his researches by the svatematic work 
of Count Buffon (1707-88) (1525), who was 
the first to trace back all organic life to orean- 
living creatures of simple organization, such 
as shell fish and the like, and to other naturalists 
of the eighteenth century. 


EVOLUTION AND THE SCIENCE OF TO-DAY 

The nineteenth and twenticth centuries are 
dominated by the scientific genvralization of 
organic evolution, which Darwin, in co-operation 
with Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913) (489), 
introduced to the world. All the sciences now 
group themselves around a central core of 
accumulated knowledge, and new sciences come 
into being. Biologists begin to study the 
problems of heredity and health. The paleon- 
tologixt considers the true place of man in 
the scheme of things. Physicists explore the 
nature of that mysterious energy, “ radio- 
activity,” which some substances contain in 
themselves. Through all these investigationa 
there runs # connecting link. In former times 
science was studied in water-tight compart- 
ments. The alchemist, experimenting with acids 
and metals, may have hoped to discover the 
elixir of life or a method of manufacturing gold, 
but his efforts to benefit mankind were limited 
by ignorance of universal laws. The modern 
scientist, whether he be biologist or physicist, 
whether his study be that of the bacteria 
that destroy countless tives or the invisible 
rays that penctrate the ether, is supported in 
his researches by knowledge of the gencral 
principles animating the whole of organic 
existence. 

The principles of the biological evolutionists 
relate to the origin, growth and devclopment 
of living organisms, Dimly guéssed at trom 
earliest times, they could not be established 
until centuries of Jaborious effort hact Jaid bare 
the fundamental jaws of existence. And it is 
surprising. when we come to catalogue them, 
how relatively few are these basic laws of 
which the scientist can be quite sure. The law 
of planctary motion as revealed by Copernicus, 
Galileo and Newton, the Jaw of cellular origin 
as disclosed by Leuwenhock, the law of natural 
selection governing the organism—with this 
handful of comparative certainties the modern 
scientist advances tarther and farther into the 
world of uncertainties which circumscrihes 
human life. With the little knowledge throw. 
ing shafts of light into the oblivion, but revealing 
at the same time still greater masses of darkness, 
man veutures into the perpetually widening 
and deepening unknown. 

4¢ is the use that man has been able to make 
of his small store of knowledge that makes the 
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story of Rowntific proutts> so full of mterest. 
During the past two ccnturics, representing 
but a small fraction of man’s probable eustence 
upon 8 planet which 15 millions of years older 
than himself, suntific methods have been 
apphed to almost cvery phase of lite Industry, 
Tocomotion on | ind and sea and by ar, the means 
of communi ition and of waging war, have all 
been revolutionized by the power of science 
But, above all the problems most nearly 
affecting the happiness and well bemg of 
mankuid, the prcvention of disease and the 
cure of unprevcntable disease, have been 
approached and dealt with in an entirely new 
sping and im the light of ordered knowledge 


Bacteriology and the Surgeon and Physician 


Karly mn the anetccuth centary the sucnce of 
medicine was still ina comparatively erude 
stage of development ‘The surgeons of that 
time had fauly accwate rlcas about anatomy, 
but they Anew sary htt about the darker 
forces that ravage mankind, the mysterious, 
drcad diseases which Carned off ycarly hundreds 
of thousands of human bangs They could 
opoate painlosst, thinks to the discovery of 
the anesthetic propurtics of chloroform by 


Se dames Senpyon (111-70) (821) but 
moa gicat many cass the patient suc 
cumbed to blood posonmng  aftawads — So 


drequent wore the fitaltties following surgical 
opaiations that to go under the kuife came to be 
raged as almost: carfam: death, and even 
surgeons begin to doubt the value of thar art 

The icason tor this was that the suppuration 
of a wound wos regarded as a chemical phe- 
nomenon, and white this view was held there 
could bene possible avoidance of it or of its 
mncvitabk Chimay~ gmgrene — No one had rea- 
Tved that suppuration was due to the activity 
of a micio organism 

Vet the screme of bacteriology had made 
consdarabk —studes since Leuwenhoch fret 
saw the tiny discase ecrms in the blood stream 
through his mucrescope In 3762 a Viennese 
doctor, Marcus Antonmus Plenciz, had pro- 
pounded the germ theory of discase, and also 
stated his belt that decomposition was due 
to the presence af nucre organisms Another 
Prneer mm this icsearch so vital to medical 
acrence, Was Agostino Bisst who experimented 
m parasitic and endeone dixases and traced 
then ongin to the swarms of mimute “ entities” 
present m lining matter 

Uniortunateh the sumfcance of these dis- 
eoveres only very gradually reached the ear 
of the ordmaty physician and hhe all such 
dixovents they were at fist regarded as 
fury tues Surgeons coutmucd to ue the 
hnife that »hut one door to death and opened 
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‘The Triumph of Pasteur 


another, and physicians bled, poulticed and 
dosed with but small knowledge of the highly 
organized enemy that they were seeking to 
vanquish with hopelessly inadequate weapons. 
Tt was not until 1863 that C J Davaine (1812- 
82) and P. F. O. Rayer (1793-1867) wolated 
and named the first bacillus, that of anthrax, 
and about the same time Louis Pasteur (1822- 
95) (821) finally convinced the medical world 
that disease was another form of organic hfe. 


Pasteur Proves Disease a Form of Life 

“Lafe 1s a germ, and a germ 1s life,” said 
Pasteur He proved ths to an audience of 
distinguished men of science by exhibiting to 
them a liquid enclosed m a tube from which air 
had been ecacluded This he had preserved for 
some time, and by all the supposed laws relating 
to decomposition and “‘spontancous genera- 
tion” the hqmd should have “gonc bad ” 
But it showed no sign of putrefaction 

“And therefore, gentlemen,” said the tr- 
umphant expermenter, “ I could point to that 
liquid and sav to you ‘I have taken my drop 
of water from the umversality of ercation, and 
J have takcn st full of the elements fitted for 
the development of imfenor bemes And I 
wait, I watch, 1 question it, begamg it te recom: 
mcnee for mo the beautiful spectacle of tho 
fust crcation But it 1s dumb—dumb ever 
smco these experiments were begun several 
pears ago, it 1s dumb because I have hept 
from it the only thingy which man cannot 
producc—the germs which float in the az ”” 

Thus Pasteur proved that the micro-organisms 
that cause disease depend for ther lives upon 
eettam conditions He devoted his hfe to 
the study of these entities that swarmed and 
multiplid wherever there was a medium surt- 
able to their cxistence He bred them in his 
laboiatory and subjected them to mgorous 
test. Some of them, he found, could be killed 
by boiling or freezing , others hardily withstood. 
extieme temperatures They varied in form, 
some being shaped hhe a rod, others hke a 
cotkscrew. The smallest could not be seen 
under the microscope, yet then existence could 
be detected by the results of theiractivity One 
Lind pioduced the fermentation in yeast, 
which 1» the bass of ale , another attached the 
trsues of the human organism and gave mse 
to typhoid fever 

It was as though a new race had been dis- 
covered, a race of Lilhputians, elusive m their 
habits, mobile and energetic, more often than 
not the enemy of any other orgamsm which 
they chose to invade Their power of multi. 
phcation 18 staggenng . a «angle cholera becillus, 
weighing practically nothing, could produce a 
family, withm twenty-four hours, the total 
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weight of which would be 7,366 tons! No 
leader of an army of human soldiers could call 
up reservea so speedily as these messengers 
of death could dupheate themselves. 

Yet without these destroyers of hie there 
could be no hfe For bacterma produce de- 
composition, and it 1s w the nitrogenous 
substances m decaying Tnatter that plants 
feed Were it not for bacteria the earth would 
speedily become choked with hfeless matter 
But for the gargantuan appetites of these tiny 
scavengers there would be no room in the 
world for healthy hfe They remove waste 
products by the simple process of eatmg them, 
end in domg so they provide food tor the 
vegetable organism. upon which we depend, 
ultimately, for our own food 

Nature made this provision, and she also 
provided man with the means of reusting 
premature myasion by the eager, insatiable 
hordes that fecd on his hying tissues In the 
human body there are certain white blood-cells 
whose function 1s to devour and digest bacteria 
that would otherwne cause discase These 
white blood cells have a roving commission, 
They circulate all over the body, and can even, 
if necessary skp through the walls of the 
ves they «ent ther prey from afar and 
rush in thousands to mect and destroy it — In 
most cass they succeed im their object — But, 
sometimes, if the genera] equilibrium of health 
in the body has not been well preserved, they 
are not quick enough or numerous enough to 
conquer the enemy ‘Then the bactena trrumph 
and disease results 


Our Debt to Pasteur 

The discovery of this marvellous principle in 
nature and the invention of means to preserve 
the eyuilbrium of the body in its perpetual 
struggle against bacterial mvasion was the 
crowmng achievement of nincteenth century 
serence Pasteur’s unresting zeal resulted in 
the establshment of @ sound principle of 
ammunity Inoculation, which Edward Jenner 
(1749-1823) (1327) had succe~sfully practised 
in regard to smallpox a century before science 
waa ready for the mnovation, became, m Pas- 
teur’s hands, an absolutely clean process of 
wide appheation Thanks to the gemus of this 
great bactenologist, sheep farmers no longer 
dread the annual toll of death formerly levied 
by the anthrax bacillus, we need no longer 
die of hydrophobia, and we may dmok milk 
entirely tree from bacteria 

Almost as great a debt humanity owes to 
Lard Lister (1827-1912) (821), the maugurator 
of antiseptic sui , which bamshed for ever 
the dark horrors of the operatmg-room The 
German pathologist, Rudolf Virchow (1821- 
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1902) (1584), was the first to observe that the 
mvasion of bacteria stimulated a morbid 
growth of the body-cells Upon hus cellular 
doctrme modern pathology 1s mamly founded 
Robert Koch (1843-1910) (1332) isolated the 
tuberculosis bacillus and, by his mvention of 
tuberculin, at first advanced as a cure tor the 
disease, made the diagnosis of it much snnpler. 


Almroth Wnght and Metchnikoff 

The discovery by Sir Almroth Wnght 
(born 1861) (1591) of a substance m the blood- 
stream which helped the “ phagocytes ” in their 
task of devouring bactena by partially digesting 
them, revealed further fighting forces in nature 
which could be coaxed into action by the art 
of the physician Jt was thought at fst thet 
this substance, which Wright called “* opsommn,” 
carried on the battle smgle-handed, and that 
the phagocytes merely acted as scavengers, 
removing the conquicd bactena from the 
blood stream But further iescarehcs by the 
great Russian bactenologst, Ele Mctchmboft 
(1445-1916) (1883) showed that the phagueytes 
teally did devour the bacteria, which were, 
however, rendercd easier of digestion by the 
action of the opsonm 


Mendel and the Study of Heredity 

Esolution, as studied m the plant and anmal 
kingdoms, led to that study of chatactcustics 
Jatent in the human spccies which 3 called 
heredity While Darwm was working out his 
theory of natural selection, Gregor Mendel 
(1822-84) (1558), an Austro Silesian abbot, cate 
ned out some c\perments im the breeding of 
peas which resulted in the discovay of the 
main law of hetcdity Unfortunatly Darwm 
did not hear ot Mendel’s researchts Had 
he done s0, thcre 1 no doubt that he would 
have incorporated them m his gcncral biological 
theory, for Mendel’s law m regard to the m- 
hentance of dommant and recessive characters 
proved to be of the utmost umportance 

Mendel crossed two varieties of the edible 
pea, namely the “tall” and tho ‘ dwart” 
The first geucration proved to be all ‘ tally” 
These Mendel called dommmants,” while the 
apparently extinguished dwarfs he tumed 
“Teoessves ” But that the dwarfs wore not 
extmguished but merely latent was proved by 
the fact that when the talls were allowed to 
fertilize, tall, and dwarfs appcarcd in the 
proportion ot 3 to 1, Of these, the dwarts, 
when fertihzed with their hke, produced only 
dwarfs, while of the tall, onc-third produecd 
talls only and two-thirds produced tally and 
dwarfs m the proportion of 3 to 1—and so on, 
dommants and recesaives reappearing alway3 m 
the same proportion 
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The conclusion that Mendel arrived at as the 
result of his researches was that some of the 
“ gametes,” or genetative erlls, were segre- 
Gated at the first eross-brecding, but that they 
afterwards reappeared and produced strains 
in definite proportions. This theory entirely 
altered previous ideas about the laws governing 
heredity. Even Darwin had supposed that 
offspring were “ mixtures’ of their parents. 
it now became clear that the real factor in 
heredity wax a substance called the germ 
plasm, which ned Within itself the material 
for a new individual, which would develop 
the characterinties of its progenitors according 
to the Mendelian law. 









Weismann's Researches in Heredity 


August Weismann (1834-1914) (1587) carried 
this theory of the germ plasm still farther, and 
he alse showed that at cach fertitization a portion 
f the original germ phism is set aside, so that 
i y member of a species there is one 
part that is immortal. Thus nature secures an 
» continuity throughout the ages, and 
teristion Chat dixuppear for one or more 
generations are by this means bound sooner 
or Jater to recur. 











The Founder of Eugenics 


By the statistioal method, which Sir Francis 
Galton (1 DIL) (1539), the founder of 
euenios, Wit the first to employ, very rapid 
advances have been made in the study of here. 
ditary. chiracteristies. Galton’s work on the 
making of composite photopraphs, revealing 
pronounced criminal or diseased typer of 
huntan beings, was followed hy further inquiries 
into the probabilities of human survival under- 
taken by that master of statistics, Karl Pearson 
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New discoveries are constantly being made, 
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slowly transforms dlreams into realities. 
and what was onee thought to be an 
now be explained in terms of accurate cause 
and etleet. Thus the Arabian chemists sus- 
peeted all sorts of magical qualities to be hidden. 
in aubstances, and they tried ineflectually to 
make them yield up their secrets. They could 
not steveed, because they did not know the 
right method, 











‘Fhe X-Rays Discovered 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
chemists and physicists began to realize these 
dreams of the early alchemists. They did not, 
it is true, actually discover the elixir of life or 
# method of transmuting base metal into gold, 
but by constant and accurate inquiry into 
the nature of substances they discovered more 
and more marvellous facts about the sources 
of energy by which we live and the secret 
springs regulating the elastic and complex 
mechanism of the universe. Since these dis- 
coveries led directly to new means of life- 
saving and wealth production, it may be 
said, in a symbolical sense, that modern 
alchemy has achieved, or rather, is achieving, 
the goals glimpsed by the ancients, 

¥or example, men had used coal as a source 
of energy for centurics before they realized 
the nature of the processes by means of which 
coal came into being. Now wo know that, in 
a certain sense, coal is stored-up sunlight. For 
ages before man appeared, the sun blazed 
down on the carth and ripened vegetation, 
which decayed and becamo carboniferous. 
But in a more literal sense than this, man is 
jearning to make use of the energy that is locked 
up in the earth. 


RONTGEN AND THE X-RAYS 

Jn 1892 a German professor of physics, 
Wilhem Konrad Réntgen (1845-1093) (1159), 
while experimenting with a vacuum tube on 
the conduction of electricity through gases, 
dixcovered that certain mysterious fluorescent 
Tays emitted during the process had photo- 
graphed a key plaved inside a book lying on 
the laboratory bench on to a plate which 
happened to be standing near. Further experi- 
ment showed that the rays had the power of 
penctrating thicker substances, and that they 
could be made visible by being brought into 
contact with erystals of barium platinocyanide, 
Fach ray was ‘composed of electric waves of 
eatremely small length. 

‘Thus, by an extraordinary accident, Réntgen 
discovered the X-ray, which has proved of 
such incalculable service to medical science, 
Jn the recognition of the nature of the phenome- 
non which his experiment revealed he owed 
much to Sir William Crookes (1832-1919) 
(1159). who was the first to detect the principle 
of radiation in regard to certain metals. 


Finsen’s Light Treatment for Lupus 

The study of radio-activity developed rapidly. 
Niels Finsen (1861-1904) (1159), analysing 
the nature of sunlight, showed that it was com- 
posed of three principal rays—red or heat rays, 
Yellow or light rays, and violet and ultra-violet 
rays. Finsen was the first to discover the 
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pecuhar chemical action of the last named rays, 
and to apply them successfully to the cure of 
a deadly scourge of child life, the disease of 
lupus 


The Discovery of Radium 


More remarkable evidence of the radio active 
properties of certam substances was revealed 
by Pierte and Mane Curie (881) who, after 
years of patient effort, succecded in isolatmg 
radsum, the most highly ridio active substance 
known Sir Ernest Rutherford (6 1871) (1571) 
and Frederick Soddy (6 1877) were the trot 
to show that the phenomenon of radio activity 1s 
duc t> the breaking up of the mmute particles 
of mattcrot which the radio active substance 15 
composed, and from their rescarchcs arose the 
study of atomic ” energy 

The atom has not y¢t yiclded up all its 
secrets but encugh t known about its archi 
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tecture to make it certam that it contains 
withm iteelf a mumature umverse of still 
smaller lea, electrons and protons, and 
that these are held in position by an athaotive 
force sumilar to that whxh keeps the solar 
system in harmonious movement Further 
more, mto the electrons and protons are packed 
still more mmute worlds 

Thus the scxntist 1 for ever opening doors, 
only to find futher doors behmd which lurks 
the elusive secret tor wluch he sechy—the secret 
of hfe itselt Sometimes he scems to be almost 
on the threshold of know Iedgo more ccrtaim than. 
anythmg previously revealcd, and then some 
new fact discloses @ furthcr baffling mystery 
This tantalizing quest of the unknown—and. 
pahaps unknowabl.—s, after all, but the ev. 
treme aspeot of the purpose of science, which Jb 
1o hnow whet can be known, and to niushal 
that hnowkdge into comprchcnsible systems 
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Name Place Period Seren € Hemarl s 
RC 

Cuov Auxc China 1100 Astronomy | Attcmpted to mewure suny dig 
tance from curth 

BLROUSSLS . Babylon 400 Astionomy Toundid astronomical school in 
Cos Greece 

APIDTAKLRUS . . | Greece 280 264 Astronomy Dercloprd first hehocenti sys 
tum (Carth moves round on its 
@\1» and round sun) 

Evvous oo or Greece 408 355 Astronomy Attempted to reconcik mathe 
matical calculvtion of solr 
movcrnent with results of 
actual observation 

HAirrarcaus . . Greece | about 150 Astronomy Catalozucd 1 080 stars 

Proueny Peer Greece AD 127 51} Astronomy = Dovisd pre Copernican system— 

BC current until siatcenth century 

ARCHIMEDES 4... | Greece , 267 212 Physics Dweovered punaple of obtammng 

| weinbt by water displaccment 

HIPPOCRATES. on Greece | 460 357 Medicine ‘The Lather of Medicine — 
diagnosd according to the 

hbumows 

aut eee Grecee | 6 about Anatomy | Disctrd ammals and formed 

1 | ap 130 rou.h dca of human anatomy 
SCIENTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE 
AD 

McoLaus Cormracua . Balto © 1473-1543 Astronomy Revived hehocentne ssstem 

Trcno Brani Sweden | 1546-1601 Astronomy Beluved in fixed carth = Anti 
Copernican Discovered many 
stare end improved quadrants, 
sevtants, ete 

Jouaxs Kzrume ee Germany | 1571-1630 | Astronomy { Discovercd elliptical character of 

1 planetary motion Supporter 
t of Copernican theory 

Gatmzo GaLILET es > | Ttaly 1564-1642 ; Astropomy Demonstrated truth of Coperm- 
can theory 

Waiam GILBERT England | 1544-1603 I Physics Discovered force of magnetism. 
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‘The Eighteenth Century 


A Chronological History of Science (conid.) 
SCIENTISTS OF 1HE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE (contd) 





Nam 


Place 


1 


Perwod 


Scrence 


Remarks 





Francts Bacon 


Ronerr Bost . 
dian Barisrt yor HrLwoxt 


Jacguis Dino (Ayrvils) .. 


Axor Visaita 
Anorias Cis pines 
Marui Bo Corea . 
Warts Hate 


Sun [save Ni wron 


Towosp Haury os on 
ANtON VAS LiuwantoLa . 
dan SWAMMEODAM 4, oy 


Hitwise Borrn yaa . 








aD. 
Tngland | 1561-1626 | General Science 


Ireland 
Seater 
land 
France 
Bdgaum 
Italy 
Italy 
England 


Ingland 


Enuland 
Holland 
Holland 


Gomany 





1627-91 
1577-1644 


1478-1555 
1514-1564 
13519-1603 
d 1he0 
1576-1657 


1@$2-1727 


1656 1742 

1032-1723 
1637-80 | 

1608-1738 | 


Chemustry 
Chemistry 


Anatomy 
Anatomy 
‘Anatomy 
‘Anatomy 
Anatomy 


Natmal 
pialosophy 


Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Bacteriology 
Mcdiane 


Established new method of scien- 
tific mqury. “Novum Or- 


ganum,’ 
Furst acientifie chemical analyst, 
Named “ gas” 


Founded anatomical ahool m 
Paris (1533), 

Reorganircd system of anatomy. 

Investigated mechanism of the 
heart 

Demonstrated circulation of the 
blood, 

Discovered Jaw of gravitation 
and investipated nature of 
“white? hght 

Sponsored Newtoman hypothesis 
and discov ercd Halley » comet, 

Fast to make scientific use of 
mucroscope 

Fust to sce red blood - cells 
through mx rox ope. 

Founder of climcal method 





SCIENTISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


England | 1728-09 Chemistry Discovered principle of latent 


Jost lit Brack on 
Hiony Cava nomen 


Josten Poustiry 
Aston Lavoiiar 


Hous Darton - 


Joss Jynon Binzerits . 
Brest Feasatin 


mr Howey Davy .. 


AM Aint on . 
Dod Ano oo . 
ALrssanpne Vorra . 
Micuart Farwnaxr.. on 


Cann Linsais .. ae. 


sir Jost Baas. 
Cotar Burrow se 
Gronars CUR . 
Erawes Darwin 

fuk Wartiat HaRscHEL . 
Purest Nwon Lipiacc oF 


Joun HUNTER .. a . 
Epwarp dENS1R . . 





Eoutand 


England 
France 


England 


Aweden 
Usa 


Langland 


France 

Kane 

trance 
Aungland 


England 


England 
France 
Franwe 

En:land 

England 
France 


England 
Anuland 


1 





4 


1731-1810 





1733-1804 
1743-04 


1706-1844 


1779-1548 
1706-90 


1778-1829 


1775-1836 
17d 1853, 
Vid5 127 
1791-1867 


1707-78 


1743-1820 
12S 
1769-1832 

731 Lee 
173b-1822 
1749-1927 


1728-83 
1749-1823 


Chemistry and 
Physics 
Chaumstry 
Chenustry 


Chemstry 


Chemistry 
‘Natural 
Philosophy 
Physics and 
Chemistry 


Electneity 
Electrienty 

meity 
Electnoity 


1 
J 
Natural history 


“ Botany 
Natural history 
Natural hntory! 
Matural history 
Astronumy 
Astronomy 


Mediine 
Meduine 





heat and speatie heat. 
Waghed the cath and split up 
water by clectroly sus. 
Discovered oxygen 
Duimed =‘ combustion" 
process of oxidation 
Established atomic” theory— 
quantitative analysis 
Developed quantitatrve analy an. 
Identified electraty with hght- 
ming 
Dixovered ‘ mtrous oxde ’ or 
leughing ges, Expetmented 
im clectricity. 


Inventors of electrical apparatus, 


Defined electncity 08 a 
* medum” and sought to 
connect if with gravitation. 

Reorgemzed botanical claaai- 
fication on besis of sexual 
characters, 

Pupil of Linneus. 


Antierpators of evolution. 


Discovered planet Uranus. 
Established “nebular” — bypo- 
theus—ongin of the planets, 

Founder of modern surgery. 
Apphed prnciple of moculation 
to smallpox. 
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Modern Times moh ke. SCIENTISTS 
A Chronological History of Science (contd.) 
SCIENTISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—(contd.) 
Name Place | Perwd BSaence | Remarks 
James Hurrox.. .. —.. | England | 1726-1819 | Geology | Firat to realize age of earth and 
to read record of the rocks. 
Sm Cuanues Lyeu ..  .. | England | 1797-1875 | Geology _—| Traced gradual changes m earth’s 
surface 
Leororp von BucH .. «+ | Germany | 1774-1853 Geology Explorer ot volcanoes. 
Witaam Sura... «. | England | 1769-1822! Geology _—(| Prepared first geological map. 
Juax Barmsts Lamanox ..| France | 1744-1829 Biology Distinguished between vertebrate 


and mvertebrate organisms, 
His theory of variation in 
speores based on will of the 
organism. 





MODERN SCIENTISTS 





Cmarurs Darwin on 
Aurrep Russky Wantscs 
Exuysr HAzoKEL on 


Jean Fisge oe 
Lory Avesury .. . 
Ste Janms srurson .. 


OG J, Davuve .. on 
P. F. 0. Raver . 
Lovts Pastaur.. “ 


Logp Listza .. on 
Ruporr \Vircnow “- 
Ronerr Kocu .. oo 


‘Suz ALMRoTH WaicHT.. 
Exiz METCENIKOFF -- 
Gregor Mewpz:, “ 
Avaust WEIsMANN os 
Sp Francs Galton .. 
James CLERK MaxwELL 


Kagu PErarson .. “ 
Sm Wriiam Crooxes.. 


Wrurtm Koszap Roxtass . 


Nis Fivsex .. se 


Martz CunTB .. - 
Prenen CURIE .. . 


Freprrice Soppy_—.. 
Sm Exxest Rurazrrorp 


Hererica Rupoir Herre 








England 
England 
Germany 


France 
England 
England 


England 
England 
France 


England 
Germany 


England 
England 


Germany 
Faroe 
Islands 
France 
France 


Sngland 
England 





1809 52 
1823-1913 
1834-1919 


1823-1916 | Natural history 
1834-1913 | Natural history 


1811-70 
1812-82 


1793-1867 
1822-95 


1827-1912 
1821-1902 


1843-1910 


6. 1861 
1845-1916 
1822-84 
1834-1914 
1822-1911 
1831-79 
b. 1857 
1832-1019 


1845-1923 
1861-1904 


2b. 1867 
1869-1906 


0b, 1877 
2b. 1871 


Germany | 1887-04 





Biology 
Biology 
Biology 


Surgery 
Bacteriology ) 


Bactenology J 
Bactenology 


Bacteriology 
Bacteriology 


Bacteriology 
Biology 


Physics 
Statistios 
Physios 


Phynics 
Phymoa 


Phymos 
Physsce 


Physics 
Phymcs 


Physes 





Onginated bypothems of organio 
evolution. 


| Reclastuficd species m accord 


ance with doctrine of evolution. 

“ "Che Homer vf the insect world.” 

Pionert of entomology. 

Discovered anaesthetic properties 
of chloroform, 


Discovered bacillus of anthrax. 


Finally disproved theory of 
‘ppontancous — generation"; 
wolated bacillus of bydro- 
phobia, 

Introduced antiseptuc surgery. 

Founded modern celular doc- 
inne m pathology. 

lsolated tuberculous bacillus and 
invented tuberculin serum for 
diagnos of tuberculosis. 

Discovered“ opsonm,” bacillus- 
destroying substance in blood, 

Advanced theory ut prolongation 
uf lite by dict of sour milk. 

Established main laws oi 
heredity. 

Advanced theory of “germ 
plasm.” 

Founded —_ eugenics — seentific 
control of heredity. 

Proved, mathematically, the ex- 
istence of electro - magnetia 
waves. 

Devoloped eugenics. 

First to detect radio-sctivity in 
metals. 

Discovered “X." rays, 
Discovered chenncal action of 
violet and ultra-violet rays. 
ssolated radium—mo-t nghly 

radio-active substance. 

Investigated phenomenon of, 
radio-activity and showed it to 
be due to disintegration of 


particles. 
Detected electro-magnetic waves. 
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Books for the Student 


Picture Aids to the Study of Science 


A NATURAL HISTORY 
GILBERT WHITE (1720 93) 
Studying the habs of a tame dat, 659, 





Zagzag path, Salborne, 660 
Harvess mouse and 113 nest, 66 


Church and vicarage at Selborn 
JEAN HENAl FASAD (1823 1915). 
Portrast 








Seorpons, 73 
Ajncuo college, 72, 
LORD AVEBURY (1834 1913) 
Portsaits, 1244, 1248, 1246 
‘Wasps emerging from chrvsals, 1243, 
Wasp under magnifyin 
ANG rescuing. = comrade, 1247, 
‘Bees, 1248 
‘Hrs home, 1460 
B NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
FRANCIS BACON (1561 1626). 
btat 414i 


Portsaite, 1413, 1415, 1418 

Hatt of Gray's ‘Ion, 1° 17 

Aa a boy, 1414, 

SIM ISAAC NEWTON (1662-1727); 
Portrauy, 787, 742 


lescope, 738 
Blowin, bubbles, 738 
His roma at Cambridge, 729 
Glass prism, 
ohh room, 781 

‘His apparatus for ducovery of 


Cc, ASTRONOMY 
NIgOLAUS ; Coreniious (1478 1543). 



























SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL (1788 2622): 
Portraits, 406, 
Bi grant i ition, 405 


GE paint telescope, 405 
fabula, 

‘Hes instruments, 408 

‘His ater, 410 


‘His narrow escape, 404. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION (1843-1925): 
Portrait, 1080 
Jn bus obvorvatery, 1075 
In hus bbrary, 107 
‘summnr-bouse obeervatery, 1078, 
vatory al duviay, 1079 


D ELECTRICITY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706 90): 
Seine, 235 


238 
Hn Lesion home, 236 
Arnvi Piniadelpius, 287. 
is pein ting press, 2 
At ike Court ot Leu a XV 239 
Drafung Declaration of Independence, 240. 
Proving lightning an éleetrieal phanomencn, 241. 
is womb, 242 
MICHAEL FARADAY ($701 1867): 
‘Portrass, 907. 
 Sestaai 






a 





















Eaborsesty at the Royal Insutation, 911. 


A turbo-generator based on Faradzy's invention, 813, 


LORD KELVIN (2824 1907) 
Eaine the brat ‘Aine ible, 423. 
om 
‘Tosabing in a caliar, 425 





postion of hight, 743, 


E. BIOLOGY 
CHARLES DARWIN (1800-82): 


Finding 2 specimen, 403, 
‘Hs house Ey Down, 494 
Four rare butterfies, 406. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE (1823-1913): 
Portraits, 489, 46. 
His Dorset home, 496. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY (1096-1895): 


mn home, 2176. 


F, BACTERIGLOGY 
LOUIS PASTEUR (1822-08): 


Portrait, 336. 

Ha pirous, 322, 

cng 

nade the ‘Pasiaur Insitute, 325, 

Pasteur Institute, 327. 

His tort, 358 

ROBERT KOCH (1943-1910): 
Portrait, 1332 
In South Airoa, 1331. 

ELIE METCHNIKOFF (1845-1916): 
Portrass, 1338, 1284, 


G ARCHAEOLOGY 
SIR HENRY LAYARD (1817-04): 
Portraits, 577, B76, 
‘With hus servant, 571 
‘Winged hon at Nimrud, 
Mescteinl of, Phaser 








rian soulptures. 575 
tm Assyrian temple, 578. 
BOTANY 
LIRNAEUS (1707 78): 
Fortran, 294, 995 
Rs 
‘Hrs birthpisos, 994. 
His house at Upsala, 996, 
1. PHYSICS 
‘SIR WILLIAM GROOKES (1832-1919); 
Portrait, 1160 
NIELS FINSEN (1! 1904) 
‘Memorual, 111 


58 

‘The Finsén hight eure, 1161, 

Finsen light room, Loadon Hospital, 1169. 
KONRA VON RONTGEN (1845-1923), 

Portrmit, 1268 

X-Ray apparatus, 1165, 
MARIE CURIE (b, 1867): 

Portrart, 


391. 
adwm Jnstiute, London, 302, 
Liberated belrum’ atoms, $95 








‘With Su Wilkam Ramsay, 393, 


J. GEOLOGY 
HUGH MILLER (1802-56): 
Portrait, 1 


‘Hus cottage at Cromarty, 1498. 
Fossil fsb 1499, 1501 


K MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY 


EDWARD JENNER (1749-1683); 
Fertrest, 1337. 





Books for the Student of Science 





History of Astronomy. J pods 
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Natural Huntory of Selborne. Kev Giltee Winte 

Fhe Muman Side of Fabre, Puss tu kull 
Pasteur and After Pasteur, = Dusit 

‘Through the Fields with Lionwus Mr F Caddy 








Dusoveres mi the Buns of Mineveh and Belyion, Sir Henty 
Ongun'of Specum. Charles Darw: 

Ketoral fndectanen, Frases Galton 

Darya: ad lamaraiem. FW Bitton. 
Brolutca sad Anumal lafe. D. § Jordan ané ¥ L Kellogg 
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Interest Questions 
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Menuel s Principles of Leng: & Wilham Bateson 
‘Species and Variehes Ht0 de Vries 
Prine:ples Of Phy nolony a A? usage 
Lessons im Elementary Phynology ‘Huvley. 
Medical Buease of Today WH Tvim 
Stones of Savwntifie Discovery § Ummoud 
Paynes Mann and Der 
Eleotrioity, Sound, and Light Willkhin wd Will 
Heat as a Mode of Motion = Tuln J\ndul 
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the Worlds Percival Lowell 
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Problem of late 4b Dunes 
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Interest Questions in Science 


Who was known as ‘ the Homer of the Insacts "> 67 
Who first realized that the earth revolves round the sun? 153 
Who invented the thermometer? 1668 
“e yearvatory 9 155 he ee 
How did Benjaram Franklin prove ightnmg to be an eleatrisal 
nomenon > 244 
sre lucht-eolourod garments cooler to wear (han datk-<oloured 
ones? 242 


What seentst floally destroyed the myth of ‘* spontaneous gener~ 

‘ation, 

What turaluts discovered nature 
imultancoualy » 492 See ene 

‘Who dvelosed the marvels of Nineveh 0 the modern world? 


bat run on the ground > 660 
tT have soon further, st 1 hy standing on the shoulders 


742 

the reflecting telescope * 740 

doctor to take chicrofor: 

‘Firaday, dutover tht alecinesty eould be pee- 
deivover that alec 

duced from magnetim * 912 

the bess of Linnwus's classification of planta? 904 
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it invention made posable the discovery of X-rays ? 2160 
‘What disease has been suscsasf id by the of 
besa fully omrad by appbeation 
How dd Rontyen ausover X-rays? 1168 
‘What are the three mam varieber of light rays eontauned 1m san- 
What famous naturatat war also s banker? 1243 
‘What Grot ied Edward Jenner to think of moculation as = eure 
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is 12 the waht of a full-grown, harvest, soeuso > 658, 
‘What seventist hawked lemons for = living ? 68 

Who 1 known as the Father of Medians "> 1725. 
‘What great sstronem a derehet summerhouse as hi rst 
‘What famous naturalist was curate of the same parish three times ? 


‘Whe was the fret to vee red blood-oolls through the mucrossope ? 
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DRAMA: 


DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


ITS ORIGIN AND TWOFOLD 


DEVELOPMENT 
The Important Chapters of its Varied History in Many Lands 


RAMA originated in certain forms of 

religious or pagan celebration. The real 
meaning of the word “drama” ix “action,” 
invention of «dramatic exhibition arose 
fron an instinct in man to witness imitations 
of his own actions. 

The satisfaction of this instinct carly became 
YY accompaniment to nian'’s moral 
al progress. Just as religioux wor- 
awed his restless conscience. so drama, 
i Ht was at once an 
inspiring foree, hechoning to higher ideals of 
conduct, and a releare from. the pressure of 
everyday existence, Hence it quickly became 
an entertainment ll as a ceremony. 

In this duat de nent of drama Ties the 
neeret of a certain. up-grade and down-grade 
tendency in its history. In its highest forms 
drama hue emulated religion ax an. clevating 
force | at its lowest it has. in part justifiably, 
inearred the persecution of the religions-minded. 
The sublime nobility of Creck drama at its 
zenith and the deep lumanity of Shakeepearcan 
drama live to be butanced against the grotesque 
follies of the Raman drama during its decadence 
and the insipidity of much that parses for drama, 
today. 

But drama still retains the marks of ita re- 
Jigious origin, The invention has not weakened 
under the strain of uxe and abuse, and the 
theatre of to-day, with its elaborate machinery, 
ix still an instrament which man may, if he 
chooses, employ for the exhibition of the best 
and noblest instinets of ix kind, 




























Introduction of Dialogue 

Considered as a de 
many times “invented.” and in all countries 
at different times. [tx course of developn 
varies in length and degree of achievement, 
but the story is in each case much the same. 
The Jine of demarcation bet n religion and 
drama is mvariably to be found in the addi 
of a spoken dialogue to the public reeitation 
af certain mythological chants. or choruses. 
in which musie and dance also played a part. 
Drama cannot exist without dialogue. and for 
many centuries the festivals which formed the 
background of the first dramas were carried 
out without this transforming clement. 

These festivals were held in celebration of the 
great seasonal crises of spring and autumn ; 
the re-awakening of nature after the long ste- 
tility of winter was greeted with vigorous song 


ice, drama has been 
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and dance, while the reaping of the harvests 
was the signal for another outburst of joyful 
gratitude. War and peace were celebrated 
in appropriate language and rhythmie move- 
ment ; the gods were invoked in pans of praise 
or of thanksgiving. The importance of these 
mythological rites, so far as the drama is con- 
cerned, is that they were entirely artless and 
unrehcarsed. Speech, song and dance were aa 
spontaneous as a sudden exclamation at a 
joyful circumstance, as innocent of artistic 
intention as the gambolling of a lamb. 

But there came a time when a union was 
effected between these exuberant expressions 
of feeling and the more conscious utterance of 
the poet, who, wandering from place to place, 
affiliated himself with the singers and dancers 
at their seasonal festivals, and addressed his 
verser to the leader of the chorus, The leader 
replied, and an “ argument ” ensued. It takes 
two to make an argument, and where there is 
argument there is drama, 


CHINESE AND INDIAN DRAMA 


Drama came into existence in China as early 
ag the 18th century B.c, 1t was for many gener- 
ations pantomimic in character. We read of a 
very carly ballet called Diversions of the Woods 
in Flower, which synchronizes with springtime 
revels elxewhere and was probably the germ of 
Chinese drama, From 4.p. 720-907 heroic 
drama of a more highly developed character 
flourished in China, and in a.D. 960 a new de- 
velopment, foreshadowing the much later birth 
of opera, was the presence of a principal person- 
age who sang. The Chinese early became adept 
musical performers and introduced music into 
their plays on every possible occasion. 

Domestic drama. in which a high moral tone 
was sustained, became very popular during the 
Kin and Yuen dynasties (1125-1367), but after- 
wards degenerated into farce. Certain peculi- 
arities of Chinese drama, such as the great length 
of the plays—the performance sometimes last- 
ing for several days—and the non-observance 
of the unities of time and place, survive to the 
present day. 

Indian drama owes its existence to the 
sage Bharata, whose name signifies an actor. 
It is said to have existed in the 2nd century 
A.D., when a domestic comedy, The Toy-Cart, 
was performed, but it did not become 
until the fifth century, and began to decline 
about the eleventh century. The plays 
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Indian and Chinese Drama 


performed 1 the open air or in the courtyards 
of houses 

Indian drama may be said to have been 
anstocratic and exclumve in character Much 
of the dialogue was wntten mn Sansknt, then 
already a dead language, known only to the 
cultivated, who could appreciate the highest 
fhghts of poetic and dramatic sentument In 
this way the diama m India was preserved from 
vulganty and never became as it did in many 
other countries for long periods, merely the toy 
of the populace 

In Indian as m Chinese drama, no attempt 
Was made to ‘hold the muror up to nature,” 
and these carly plays were full of improbabilities 
The characters in Indian drama sometimes took 
Jong journcys on the stage, and there was very 
little scenery employed The Chinese however. 
wore maguificent costumes and were skilled in 
the use of properties Reahsm, and the effort 
to create an ‘ illusion ’ on the stage, came very 
much later (1741) Neither the Chinese nor the 
Indians 1cahized the diffczence between comedy 
and tragedy 


Dechne of Early Drama 


In thove counties where drama was mvented 
and practiscd poor to the Grecian era, 1t de 
veloped to a certain point of excellence and 
then dechned, generally speaking at a stage 
in the history of the country concerned when 
«ivihzation and pubhe mozals had become 
decadent In the countries, however, where 
primitive conditions prevailed longest—in India, 
tor cx\ample—tho drama has gonerally sur- 
vived in 11s purest form, because 1t has never 
Jost touch with the oldest and most venerated 
forms of rchgious worship This 16 not to say 
that the nghest drama flounshed m pre Grek 
tume> but that drama retained its 
impulse longer With the coming of art, the 
element of artifice mevitably crept m, and a 
new process of es olution began which has given 
us Hamlet and Charley's Aunt 


THE GENIUS OF THE GREEKS 

In Greece, drama first became a conscious 
art, and at the same time gained more by the 
application of man's intellect than it lost by 
the intervention of his inclmation for amuse- 
ment To the genms of the Greek poets we 
owe all forme of dramatic art They took upon 
thempelves the responsibilty of treusformmg 
@ custom that was mstinctive in the people 
into one that engaged ther mtellects as well 
They controlled the riotous revels of Bacchus 
and added thonght to the spectacle Drony-us, 
Apollo and Demeter became symbol: of man’s 
destiny as well as objects of his random wor- 
ship Musie and dance the glad «horuses of 


DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


springtime revellers and the warlhe chants 
of the Donans, were natural, spontaneous ex- 
pressions of chaotic, pent up emotion The 
Greek drama, which was built upon these cus- 
toms, directed thi» flow of bodily exuberance 
into the channel of the intellect 


How the Audience came mto Being 

In considermg Greek diama it 1» possible to 
study more closely the gradual transition from 
Tehgious ceremony to diamatw exhibition 
Tt w the story of the growth of a conscious 
purpose developing out of a subconscious 
enthusiasm Of the many changes that took 
place in the character of the country side revels, 
perhaps the strangest was the dawnmg senso 
of distmetion betwecn the audience and the 
performers Ongmally, all took part im the 
seasonal festivities or joined m the phalhe 
processions Even after the celebrations en- 
larged an scope and took place m the presence 
of huge crowds, the chotruy » diclaumed vtthout 
any sense of bemg “on show,” and the crowd 
weie avatc ct witnessing 4 festival zatha: than 
aplay The revcller constituted a link between 

ind men, and all who cared sought to youn 

in _that divi enthusiaso 

Moreovcr, the chants employed were common 
knowledge, hindcd down from generation to 
gencration in the same way as the Homenc 
hymns The instinct of the common citizen 
was to yom in the proceedings, just as, centuries 
later, the instinct of the Enghsh villager was 
to yom m the ‘Jack in the Green ” procession 
or to follow Guy Fawhes to the bonfire 


Greek Festivals 

To take part in a Dionyuan revel or & 
Pyrthc dance was, to the Grech citizen, to 
draw near to the gods But these fistivals 
were very disordcred in characicr Confusion 
often existed about the gods themselves , some- 
times Apollo and sometimes Bacchus was wor- 
shipped as the Sun god The people could not 
think out thee things for themsehes They 
wore swayed by uregular, uncontrollable 3m- 
pulses Gradually, as the reasoning power of 
the Greeks developed the revels buame rites, 
more formal and restramed 10 manner, although 
still retaining much wildness and abendonment 
to emotional ecstasy Fewer pecple took part. 
im them, the audience, or rather the ‘ ongre- 
gation,” looked on and wondered 

They hstened also with rapt attention, to 
3, newcomer on the x«ne a wandenng minstrel 
who reated epic cycles of warhke happenings 
am remote times or distant places This mmstret 
was called the “rhapsode,” and, although be 
was primarily a poet, there 15 much evidence 
for desenbing him as the first actor At first 
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his recitations were in the nature of interludes, 
but gradually he learned to harmonize his 
utterances with those of the chorus, and to 
address their leader. In order to he more con- 
epicuous he stood upon a table or wagon, which 
thus constituted the first rudimentary stage. 


Development of the Chorus 


This union of the choral and the epic cle- 
ments from which the Greck drama sprang 
firat became noticoable about 354 nc, But 
before this the grouud had heen prepared by 
cortain changes in the forms of verse employed 
hy the choruses. ‘The first chants and pecans 
were spoken ina form which had no definitely 
literary characte Ax the choruses became 
tore intelligible certain forms were mare closely 
adapted to the nature of the theme : thus the 
jambas, invented by Archilochus bout 708 B.c.), 
was pecul el with the expression of 
attire and invective. while both this form and 
the troche appre: very nearly to the ideal 
of dramatic declamation. “It ix generally sup- 
posed that the invention of the dithyramb 
by Arion, about 625 4.c., was the direct fore- 
7 Greek [yrieal tragedy. 

For many centuries the genius of the Greek 
poots: was at work transforming a_ chaotic 
medium into one capable of interpreting clear 
ideas and setting forth high ideals of conduct. 
The transition from religion to drama was still 
mainly technical; in spirit, the Grock drama 
remained a religious festival until the days of 
its decline, After the introduction by Thespix 
of a masked actor (1580), during the 6th century 
B.C. the seeds of entertainment were sown, but. 
the business of that maxked actor was. still 
far removed from mere “play-acting.” 


The Gods and Mankind 


The whole object of the Greck theatre 
wax to Dring the gods down to man and lift 
man up to the gods. On its mechanical side 
everything was subordinated to the uses of a 
solemn, awe-inspiring occasion, Great care and 
ingenuity were employed in dixtingnishing 
the earthly from the heavenly proceedings ; the 
gods descended by a rtone stairway from the 
high sereen at the back of the stage, or they 
were hoisted aloft, by means of huge cranes 
hidden from view of the audience. The scenery, 
which was mainly architectural in character, 
usually represented a palave with cloud-tepped 
iowers, or sometimes a mountainous place, fit 
for the meeting between mortals and immortals. 

The chorus entered the arena from underneath 
the auditorium and paraded in front of the stage, 
all the more important scenes taking place in 
the background. This change. which was 
brought about hy -Eschylus, the first regular 
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The Greek Theatre } 


Greek dramatist (1518), marked a significant 
period in the development of the drama. 
Originally it was the chorus who dominated 
the proceedings ; but the poet had succeeded 
in clearing the stage for the working out of his 
argument. The function of the chorus was 
still the same, but its part was reduced. It 
expressed for the audience, in a clear, controlled 
manner, the emotions stirred in them by the 
tragic spectacle being enacted before them. 


Masked Actors 


In structure the Greek theatres formed the 
rough model for all subsequent theatres, 
although there were many features which 
Tun counter to modern ideas of stage-craft. 
‘They were invariably unroofed, and generally 
situated near a wood or grove. The audience 
sat on tiers of stone seats forming a vast semi- 
circle capable of accommodating as many as 
30.000—in one case 80,000—people. The stage 
was relatively very small, and was situated at 
a great distance from the auditorium, »o that 
the actors, who wore large masks, weir obliged 
to employ artificial means in order to make 
their voices hvard in all parts of the building. 

This arrangement. which we should consider 
an unnecessary disadvantage, was, to the Grecks, 
of supreme importance. Their aim was to avoid 
familiarity between spectator and actor and 
sO preserve a sense of mystery and aloofness. 
Behind the stage there was a wide open space 
called the “proscenium.” This part of the 
theatre is nowadays. of course, situated in front 
of the stauge—another example of the reversal 
of our ideas since Grecian timer. But all the 
separate elements of the modern theatre were 
invented by the Greeks. There was an orchez- 
tra space; and “ wings” were employed, and 
changed according to the scene. Probably if 
we could visit a reconstructed Grecian theatre 
we should be astonished at its resemblance 
to our own and at the modernness of its 
arrangement. 


Principles of Greek Stage-craft 

But we should notice a difference in principle. 
The aim of Greek stage-craft was to hold the 
attention of the greatest number of spectators 
by an exhibition that came as near to reality 
as possible. The creation of an illusion, which 
later on became the chief aim of theatrical art, 
only concerned them in co far as it was necessary 
to overcome the exigencies of their immense 
arena, Hence the large coloured mesks, the 
expressions on which conveyed to thousands 
of people the horror. grief, or other emotion 
associated with the character enacted. 

Even painted scenery was only employed as 
@ necessary subterfuge, and as little as possible. 
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‘Tt was not painted with the cunnmg intention 
of modern scenery, 1n order to deceive, but hke 
the real thing depicted Whenever possible 
the Greeks used, as “ properties,” the actual 
things concerned, such as vases or jewellery, 
but if the articles necessary to be shown were 
too small, they made larger substitutes for 
them, copying the beauty of them as nearly 
as possible 

There wes never any “trichery’ about Greek 
stage craft, and nothing at all of what we call 
“fustian”? An unerrmg instinct for truth 
and bewuty combincd wath common sense was 
the kcynote of the production 

This aspect of the Greek theatre 1s mportant, 
because it reflects the deep seriousness of the 
Greek tiagie drama Although 1t became an 
avutamment for which people paid for edma 
sion, It was 9 \CTy awe inspirm gone §=From tht 
moment when the chorus began their lamenta- 
tion over the sorrows of the hero or herome, 
the audience sat mvcted, every nerve strained 
in tense anticipation of the spectacle unfolded 
before them, whethor 1t was that of Prometheus, 
torturcd for his rebelon agamst the gods, 
the subhme unhappmess of (Fdipus, or the agon- 
ized sorrow4 of Antigone 


Themes of Greek Tragedy 


‘Ihe honor of Greek tragedy passes modern 
beluf Cata trophe 1s pikd on catastrophe, 
and human as well as god hke nature 1s probed 
to st most depths The passions are anato- 
mizd for all tame Murder and its revenge, 
erunc and its Nemesis, the course of love and 
intngue are the favounte themes But although 
blood-hed and tearful disasters dominate the 
action, the mind of the poct soars above his 
own creations and carries his audience with him 
into an atmosphcre of serene contemplation 
The heart of the epectator quakes, but his inte! 
lect cradually comprchends the ultamate mean 
ing of these ghastly sacrifices and raching tor 
tures He sees the noble purpose of the dr yma- 
tist, which 13 to evmbit the best and worst 
charactemptics of human nature, to compare 
at with the exalted wisdom and conduct of the 
gots, and to shadow forth the pcrfection of 
manhmd through suffering 

The history of Greek tragic drama i usually 
divided into three periods—~from its e uwhest be- 
ginnings to the appearance of 7xchylus (535- 
499 BC), the Classical Penrod (499-405 Bc ), m 
which the three great masters of Greeh tragedy, 
Aichylus (1518) Sophocles (1576) and Eurrpi- 
de~ (1537), flourished , ind the Period of Decay 
which is of uncertain duration and includes the 
mfenor tragedies of Euphonon, the son of 
AEschylus, and of the sons of Sophocles and 
Eur.pides 
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The Tragedies of Zschylus 
#schylus (525-456 Bc) was the parent of 
ly He worked ag a boy in a vine- 
yard, and 13 said to have been msmred to wnte 
plays through worship of the vmtage god 
But 1t was military glory that he celebrated in 
lus first tragic trilogy, The Persans, with which 
he defeated Choertlus, Phrymiehus and Pratiuas 
im contention for the tragic pnze He fought 
with great valour at Matathon and Salamis 
during the Grech war with Persia. 

He wrote about seventy plays, of which only 
seven survive Many of these were dramatic 
developments of the Homene hymns, or, as 
Zxhylus deseribed them himeelf, “ scraps 
from the banquet of Homer” His highest 
achievements were the Onestcan trilogy, mclra- 
ing the Agamemnon, the ( heephoroe and The 
Eumendes or Furtes, and the Prometheus 
trilogy 

Tn addition to the introduction of a second 
actor Aischylus invented the thick soled shoe 
which enabled the mdividual performer to tower 
above tke personeges in the chorns, and he also 
maprayed the shape and artistic effectivencss of 
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Sophocles, Master of Greek Tragedy 
Plato (501-504) defmed tragedy as “an 
imitation of the noblest hfe,” and m the plays 
of Aischylus we sce the form created which was 
to make possible the fulfilment of tht» ideal in 
the tragedies of Sophocles (495-405 B c ) (1576) 
To this greit master, who defeated Aischy lus 
for the tragic prize at the Theatre of Bacchus, 
Greece owes the crowmmng glorics of her drama 
Just as Shakespeare be+trode the wide world 
of the Ehvabethan drama making his fellow 
fants seem lhe pigmres, s0 Sophocles, with 
Ins breadth and surcness of vision, his superb 
sanity and wisdom, ranks hughcr than the many 
wne contribute, to the glory of Grech drama 
at its zemth 
In the Gidipus, Antyone and Electra mortals 
grow m stature until they seem to touch 
shoulders with the immortals, and, although we 
can only uagme the woe and wonder that swept 
through those tragcdics as they were performed 
on the Greck stage, we can, in read.ng them, 
recapture something of a conception of human 
existence which was god like in its sorenity, 
and at the same time deeply human im its 
pmpathy with the lot ot suffering, errmg man 
in 


Sophocken tragedy 1s the rare flower of 
Crk drama, and after 1t had fully blossomed 
no other growth arose to equal it the plays 
cr Eumpries (440-100 Bc , (1587), au element 
ot sophisiry ard vulganty disturbs the serene 
further information ss g:ben 
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atmosphere of the Greck theatre. Euripides, 
however, was a great master of the tragic 
form; his Medea, Orestes und Electra are per 
feev examples. in the construction, cumulative 
effect and climax, of ihe classical period. But 
in spirit Euripides falls tar below Sophocles. 
He toys with the lesser things which the early 
toasters had taken pains to caelude from the 
theutre. His heroes do not suffer in the sublime 
sense of those of Sophocles : their trials are less 
ennobling if more human; they are often 
reduced to beggury and appear on the stage in 
rags and tatters. 

Euripides also took great licence with the 
nacred propricties of the Greek stage ; he de- 
graded the status of the chorus and broke the 
union between it and the actors. For these faults 
he wan soundly trounced hy Aristophanes (1518), 
the greatest of the Greck comic poets, who 
never cowed in his own ys to refer to Euri- 
pides in toms af scathing contempt. 


THE BIRTH OF COMEDY 
"The descent from the god-like to the purely 
man-like had begun, and comedy sprang into 
being. Ht owes its excellence practically to 
the yenius of one man. Aristophanes (448- 
) was the supreme satirist of the Greek 
Bat it must not be suppesed that 











theatre, 
he was les of a poet than hix predecessors, 


or that his purpose was less serious. In his 
plays beauty mingles with mirth, and profound 
human insizht is capressed in shafts of bril- 
Junt wit and bitter invective. 

Comedy ix not necessarily a lesser thing than 
tragedy . it ix merely diferent. If tragedy 
Dronght the gods dewn to men, comedy no 
Toms vided men to aspire to the condition of 
the gals, But the comic spirit is a frailer 
instrument than the (rapie spirit : its fine essence 
in easily destroyed hy an excess of the very means 
HX cmploys, Humour quickly degenerates into 
butfoonery or, becoming di Uivom a serious 
purpose, amuses without edifying. 

















Wit and Parody 

Like tragedy, comedy owes its origin to 
-vligious festivals, more particularly to the wor- 
thip of Bacchus. At these festivals there was 
inevitably an element of sportiveness which 
developed gradually into conscious wit and 
parody. The growth of Athenian public life, 
with ite new institutions and ideas which set 
men thinking. and sometimes laughing, had 
already begun to be retiected in Greck tragedy, 
especially in the plays of Euripides. whe, by 
the freedom of his allusions to topical events, 
paved the way for a union betwcen the country- 
side farcical entertainmente and the intellectual 
diversion provided hy the Athenian theatre. 
















‘The Plays of Aristophanes 


Old Comedy came into existence after 
the establishment of democracy by Pericles 
(1565). Cratinus (450-422 n.c.) and Crater (449- 
425 B.c.) were the popular satirists of this period, 
which, however, did not reach its full fruition 
until the appearance of Aristophanes, who, 
in his comedies of The Clouds and The Birds, 
preserved the allegorical element in the Greek 
drama, while he poked merciless fun at gode, 
philosophers, statesmen and ordinary men. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes 

The Greek sense of humour was what we 
should now regard as rudimentary ; it was a 
joke to end a sentence with an unexpected 
word, whether relevant or not, and compound 
words such av “ signet-ringed” or “long-haired” 
were considered iunny. But these tropes, in 
which the plays of Aristophanes abound, are 
secondary to the main conception of the come- 
dics, which, by their bold design, excite to in- 
tellectual ‘h. 

Thus, in The Clouds, the Sophist philosophers 
are openly ridiculed; in The Wasps lawyers 
and those who put their faith in lawsuits are 
parodied ; in The Birds human nature is satir- 
ized, after the fashion of Ausop’s fables (1870), 
in the guise of » race of feathered beings who 
dwell in the marvellous state of ‘ Cloud- 
euckootown ” and nurse ridiculous aspirations. 

An importan feature ot Old Comedy was the 
licence which the playwrights claimed to lam- 
poon public personages. In those carly days 
of satire there was no attempt to disguise its 
object ; a spade was a spade, and Socrates was 
Socrates. The r impersonating some well- 
known public individual was made to appear 
ludicrous by being hoisted aloft in a basket. 
Evcn the ancient heroes, so long revered by the 
Greek populace, were mocked, Hercules being 
made to appear aa a vulgar voluptuary. 

The Greek Comic Spirit 

The wit of Aristophanes stopped short of 
nothing; he scourged, but he also purged. 
Tnnately conservative, he scoffed at all innova- 
tions, but he was never blinded by mere tra- 
dition. A peace-lover, he never tired of poking 
fun at the military aspirations of Greece ; 
@ man of sound commonsense and thoroy, 
acquainted with the civic and political life of 
his time, he was continually exposing the flaws 
in experimental systems of philosophy and 
government. 

Oid Comedy was the most vigorous product 
of the Greek comic spirit. It became, however, 
too robust and outspoken for public safety, and 
legislation had to be introduced in order to curb 
the ribaldry of the chorus and the comments 
upon persons and matters of contemporary 
farther information is given 











Greek New Comedy 


importance With this change the penod 
af Middle Comedy begins (about 400-338 5c ), 
eharacterized by the restramed comedy of 
manners of Eubulus, Antrphanes and Alexis 
In these plays many of the types created by 
Anstophanes were employed, but the dialogue 
was toned down and lacked fire and sting 


The End of Greek Drama 


The final period of Greek comedy, known as 
Neu Comedy, marks a very high development in 
art Its chef figures were Philemon (ff 3308 c ) 
(1586), Menander (342-292 Be ), and Diphilus 
(c 300 Bc), whose gracefu!, witty comedies with 
their mgenious plote and subtle by-play con 
stituted a refined form of entertamment, tf they 
did not set the Greck audiences in peroaysms 
of mirth or give them funously to thmk, as 
had done the comedies of Anstophanes 

Such 13 the story, bmefly outhmed, of the mise 
and fall of Greek drama The causes of its 
slow dechne are to be found m the gradual 
disappearance of the old mythology the breah- 
up of the Athenian state, and the divided aims 
and opinions of the Greek people themsels cs 
Drama reflects Ife and the clear ideas common 
to the greatest number of people When there 
s doubt ae cee arin ee inereinons 

lecay and the social ax tical begins 
to rumble, the irra "et otinés Sho. led 
But the Greeks had firmly established the frat 
regular drama, and all other drama until the 
Middle Ages is but an epilogue to the story of 
their marvellous achievements 


THE ROMAN DRAMA 


We find in Roman drama, which 1s the most 
resounding echo of Greek drama, an mteresting 
link in the storv of the general growth of dra- 
matic art So tar the regular drama had still 
retained much of its cousinship to religion , it 
was a performance, but the performers had a heen 
sense of the digmty of their calling and ther 
status was high in Greek civihzation It along 
atep from the Grech actor with his coloured mash 
and buskined shoes to the Roman mime, who 
achieved a wider range of histrionic accomplish- 
ment but was less careful of the matenal he 
employed The Itahans have always been 
born actors, and we find the Roman drama 
begmming with crude farces acted by mounte- 
banks a3 an accompamment to religious festi- 
vals, and developing on imitative Imes and 
with a strong leaning towards thestncahty 
and display 

The history of the acting profeseion 
im Rome, and perhaps the source of the ul- 
repute from which it suffered for many centuries 
1s to be found mm the fact that whereasm Greece 
the diama was introduced by men of the lnghest 
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birth and breeding, in Rome at was imported 
from Greece, as a novelty, by epee: of 
obscure origin, men of no status, adventurers, 
travellers, and the profesuonal mountebanks 
themselves 


Copying the Greeks 

Roman drama at its best was a second hand 
or plaganzed veruon of the latter period of 
Greek drama It had none of the pristine glory 
that was Greece It began about 240 Bc, after 
the Punic War, when the Romens, flushcd with 
victory, were ready to indulge themoelves in any 
new form of entettaimment The frst Roman 
playwnght, Livius Andromeus (b 278 B¢ }, was 
aGteekemigiant He copied the tragedies and 
com dies of the Greeks, but his play have httle 
amportanco in the story of drama 

Almost the orly uther Roman playwnghts 
of outstanding alnitv were Seneca (? 4 BO- 
AD 65) whose trigedies, baud on those of 
Sophocles and Eunpidcs, furmshcd a mode! for 
the best period ot Kom in tragedy, and Terence 
(185-158 Bc) (1580) who rcproduced the best 
comedies of Grok Now Comedy 

Roman drama had no teal life of its own 
Tt wap not a travesty of the Grech drama but 
ats themcs adapted to suit the nulitarist and 
luxury loving Romans were on a lower plane 
The Ohmpian and the hovxhold gods were 
frecly mtarmncd, and flattery of the grat 
Roman familics altcrnated with abuse of dima 
gogucs which the latter were usually powcrful 
enough to suppiess 


Spectacular Plays 

Important changes in Roman stage craft 
bring us ncarer to the modern stage Love of 
spectacle was the keynote of Roman theatrical 
audiences The stage was brought cloxr to 
the auditorium and the actors, dispcnsang 
with mash> and muhanical voice amphihiers, 
became wore promment They painted thar 
faces and wore nghly coloured wigs Criticism 
of their efforts came into beng and a great 
stcp forward m the arts of gesticulation, 
facial expression and «ocuton was made 
Most of the actors were slaves traimed in ther 
art by the dramatists, and some of them, 
notably Q Roxcius Gallus (@ 62 Be) and 
#isopus attained to great distinction 

‘The function of the chorus dwindled almost 
to nothing, and largc crowds of supcrnumeranes 
swarmed on to the stage As an example of 
stage “realism ” a» opposed to the “realty ” 
which the Greeks aimed at, it 15 recorded that on. 
the Roman version of Agamcmuon the return 
of Clytemnestra was enacted to the arcompami- 
ment of a long procession, including 600 mules 
heavily laden with baggage 
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In the end the Roman theatre degenerated 
mto little more than a spectacle and shared 
honours with the cireus and the gladiatonal 
contest. All trace of the best Greek influence 
disappeared, and the great penod of ¢ 
drama was over 


THE CHURCH AND THE DRAMA 


Nearly ten centntes passed before regular 
drama rappeared = The rupid spread of Chnis- 
tiamty brought about the <losing of the theatres 
and condemned the at‘ors to an orregular ex. 
htnce as © strolling players” We tallow these 
outcasts all over Europe camming precarious 
Tschhoods as minstrels buffoons. jugglers and 
«ven dumblas ‘They formed the mam bnk 
lntworu the old regular drama and the new 
They cuuncd wath them the rannants of a 
tradition which could not wholly dic and which 
Wis te be given a now ampctus once more with 
rchiaion as the mspinng force 

It 1s not dificult to understand why the early 
Chestain Chutch condemned the theatre as it 
lingered on durmg the declming years of the 
Romin Empuc Not only was at an attraction 
which hept people away trom the religious ser- 
vices and festivals, but ats degenerate and false 
presatation of hfe degradd publ morals 
MC the sime time the appcal of theatucal art 
mals nobler aspect was ncver wholly lost upon 
ihe Christian taachas  Cliysoston: (1528) en- 
tudy condemned but Auguste (1547) who 
had witnessed) classical drama an his youth, 
Temancd pathy symputhcie Thy apprecia- 
tion of the canoblmg possiilities of the drama 
on the put of those responsible tor the sprutual 
wolfe of the people is apoificant We shall 
sec presently how the monks and clergy, during 
the Inter part of the Middle Ages not only 
wrote phys thamsclves but ghdh invited the 
co opal ttion of the strolling players im the pa 
formance ot thom 


Strolling Players 


For many contutes however Christianity 
had nothing to fear fiom the nvalty of the stage 
The strolling plivers could do no more than 
help te pass awiy 1 dull half hour at a street 
comer ‘They hid no dinate maternal ‘The 
old mythology wis dead and the now faith 
was founded on the supreme diama that had 
actually happened at Ciaty That mystery 
engrossed mens mits ind rcvolutionized their 
conception of the me uung cf existence 

Rut although Chostrauty was rapidh be- 
coming the common i¢lgwn at was not yet 
woversal enough not «ttkd cneugh m form, 
to produce a drama ihe muon jetlected 
Strange and comply emotions, for almost 
ay soon as men became aware of spuitual 
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The Christian Drama 


existence they were beset by the new expen- 
ence of spritual unrest 

While the Chnstian drama was slowly bemg 
born, the old drama and the means of expressing 
it were being forgotten Dunng the Dark 
Ages the common people were entirely ignorant 
of pre Christian culture Both art and science 
sunk to a jow ebb Jt was thought that this 
transitory world would soon come to an end, 
and the motive for the devclopment of mans 
maternal resources and for the embellishment 
of us material surroundings had vanished 

Grech and Latin manuscripts were preserved 
by the monks as cunosuties The knowledge 
contained in them was regaled as erronecus, 
nd the wonders they descmbed as something 
that would never return Nor was it powble 
for the average early Chnistian to understand 
Grech culture Man had become an entirely 
ciffcrent cicature, a mystic absorbed m the con- 
templation of ctcrn ty and Jus own salvation 
and the clear xdtas of the Grecks would have 
secicd to him anything but clear 


Revival of Dramatic Instinct 


But as tyme went on, and the world did not 
come to an cnd, the outward hfe of the le 
began to revive The old mstinct for play 
Teasserted itselt ‘The village festival had never 
entirely dud out, and the joys and sorrows of 
ordmary human experience had always been 
the subject of folk songs There were also the 
rchgious festivals the feasts at Easter, Shrove 
Tuesday, and Christin. 

Comparcd with the pagan revels these cele- 
brations were reimtivciy tame affair The 
Dionysian rcv¢l was an orgy of unparalleled 
heence the Christian cclebra 10n of the seasons, 
such as the Enghsh * Jack im the Green” 
although arising from spontancous joy m the 
totihty of natu, was sobered by knowledge of 
the Fath These simple observances, based on. 
anmal spurts and tempered by apiritual con- 
sciousness gradually des eloped into a dramatic 
form the folk song became folk drama and 
the Shrove Tucsday celebration developrd mto 
the hturgical mystery 


An Early English Play 


In England the drama was at first purely 
teligious in character The fnst signs of it are 
to be found m the elaboration of the masses 
sung um church Dialogues wore introduced 
latween the two angels st Chrt © sepuichre, 
or between the two Marys and Salome This 
began about the twellth century In 1110 a 
Play of St Katherine, acted by the scholars of 
Norman Geoffrey headmaster of a monasters 
school, was performed at Dunstable Much 
eather than thr, probably, c1ude muacle ’ 
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Plays, were performed in Cornwall, in the 
The liturgical plays embraced ail the most 
dramatic episodes in the life of the Saviour. 
Favourite subjects were the announcement 
of the coming of the Messiah to Herod by the 
Magi, the flight of the Holy Family, and the 
raising of Lazarus; but some Old Testament 
themes were alzo dramatized, such as the story 
of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego. Actual 
Tepresentations of the Passion did not begin 
ait eh later, but, as a vindie: los ion. of 
istianity, an allegorical play inti 
christua was frequently performed, 

Very gradually the liturgical Rinne became 
secular, in so far as they were performed. 
by professional actora out of doors, on wheeled 
platforms supporting a sort of scaffolding divided 
into an upper and a lower portion. But the 
-themes were still religious. The fall of Adam 
and Eve, the drama of Cain and Abel, and the 
Nativity were frequently exhibited. 


The Mystery Plays 

The actors, or mummers as they were called, 
travelled from place to place and performed 
their cycle of mysteries over and over again, 
moving from one street to another. The setting 
of the plays and the dressing of the characters 
‘were simple, symbolical and effective. Devils 
appeared in black; angels wore long white 
robes and flaxen wigs. e Deity occupied the 
top portion of the scaffolding and was usually 
shown with a cloud scene bebind Him, Herod 
and the heathen Saracen were suitably attired, 
and in every case great care was taken to differ- 
entiate between the good and evil characters. 
Always, at the end of the plays, which were really 
charades based upon the teaching of the Bible, 
Tighteousness triumphed, and Lucifer was sent 
back to hell. 


‘Miracle and Morality Plays 

Roughly speaking, the English religious drama 
falls into three sections—the Mysteries, which 
dealt only with scriptural events; the Miracle 
Plays, in which the legends of the Christian saints 
‘were represented; and the Moralities, or alle- 
gorical pictures of life illustrating the great 
moral truths. In these last, the abstract vir- 
tues and vices, such as Mercy, Justice, Truth 
and Peace, Covetouaness, Hypocrisy and Pride, 
were impersonated. The mysteries reached 
their highest degree of development in the 
annval performances at York, Townley and 
Chester; while, of all moralities, Everyman 
(1529) is supreme in its dramatic epitomization 
of the life of man in Christian times. 

The short step from the morality play to 
the chronological play was taken in 1548 by 
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Bale, whose Kyng yokes was the first 
attempt to depict historical scenes on a stage. 
The first English tragedy, Gorboduc, was written 
by Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton, and 
acted by students at the Inner Temple in 1562. 
Its theme of an unwise king who divided 
his ki among his children foreshadows 
King Lear, whose author was born two yeara 

iter. 


Many other chronicle plays were written at 
this time and acted by boys at Eton or West- 
minster. They prepared the way for the t 
outburst of national enthusiesm and pateotio 
fervour which was a leading motive of tho 
early Elizabethan dramatists. 


First English Comedies 

Meanwhile English comedy had begun with 
Ralph Roister Dotster, which was the work of 
an Eton headmaster, Nicholas Udall (1506-56) 
(1582), and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, variously 
ascribed to Dr. John Bridges and Bishop Still. 
The action of these and other early comedies 
was domestic or rural in character, and the 
significance of them is that they were fresh and 


taneous in conception and typically English. 
‘There was a8 oo trace of vion trom 
ey models, The — aire incident 
as a peg upon which to 8 story 
bristling with rough humour and incident. 
Thus, in Gammer Gurton’s Needle the loss and 
ne, * a needle Sel a plot beri 
ings into play 8 surprising range of native 
wit and reveals the deep potentialities for good 
and ill in the simplest human characters. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE DRAMA 


The influence which wes at once to refine 
English drama and to make it still more vigor- 
ous and spontaneous was the rapid develop- 
ment of the great world-wide movement known 
as the Renaissance. The deep spiritual unrest 
of the Middle Ages had at last given way to’ a 
widespread desire for the opening up of the 
world and the rediscovery of the glories and 
beauties of the past. Art and science were 
re-born. With the invention of printing and 
the making of books (594) the long night of 
the Dark Ages had definitely passed, and the 
dawn shone with the promise of vast achieve- 
ment. Once again men sought knowledge for 
its own sake and rejoiced in the exercise of 
their intellectual faculties. But this rejuvena- 
tion of mankind was tempered and coloured, 
as we shall see, by Christian thought and feeling. 

In Italy the c:assic masterpieces of the drama 
were restored and emulated. The movement 
rapidly spread to France, where tragedies 
based on the Senecan model started the new 
regular drama. French drama developed on 
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more definitely classical lines than elsewhere, 
and the element of medimval mystery quickly 
disappeared. In England we find Lyly (1553- 
1606) and Peele (1558-98) (1565) copying the 
Italian pastoral style of comedy. ‘But the Eng 
lish drama had been a thing of vigorous growth 
even before it entered into the full stream of 
the Renaissance movement. Under the patron- 
age of Elizabeth and her brilliant court it was 
destined to become the wonder of all ages. It 
absorbed the classical influence, but it retained 
certain robust qualities of its own, a ruggedness 
of btyle, # freedom and wealth of poetic diction 
and a deep humanism. 


Shakespeare’s Predecessors 

During the opening years of Queen Eliza- 
heth’s reign (1310-18) England teemed with 
dramatists of gonius. A long list could be made 
of Shakexpeare’s predecessors alone, but the 
most memorable names are those of Robert 
treen (b, 1558), Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), 
Thomas Kyd (1558-94), Thomas Nash (1567), 





Henry ttle (1564~1607), Anthony Munday 
(La53- ), and Thomas Heywood (1575- 
1050). Their playa, written cither independ- 


ently or in collaboration, were mainly of an 
historical character with ao strong national 
tendency, and they generally contained a sub- 
plot of a burlesque or fanciful description. 
But the field was at once wide and deep. 
The wonderful stories of the old world were 
coming to light again. The English citizen 
knew nothing of the tragedy of Dido or the 
legend of Endymion until the early Elizabethan 
dramatist put them into dramatic form. In 
theve plays we find the scene Inid in Athens 
or Rome and the characters called by Greek 
or Roman names. The stories of Boccaccio 
were plentifully drawn upon. as were also the 
etill lingering legends of the Middle Ages, the 
stories of the struggle against Lucifer and his 
final overthrow. In the skilful admixture of 
these clements and the fusing of them into 
something independent and unique lie the 
strength and glory of Elizabethan drama. 


Marlowe's Power 


Of the above-mentioned names. that of Chris- 
topher Marlowe (831) stands out prominently 
in the wonderful story of Elizabethan drama. 
He was the spiritual parent of Shakespeare, 
whom he might have rivalled but for his early 
and tragic death at the hands of an unknown 
assassin at a Deptford tavern. His Tambur- 
laine the Great (1587) far excelled the plays of 
his contemporaries in the mighty power of 
presenting stupendous events and the command 
of majestic blank verse which it revealed to the 
eager Elirabethan audiences. His Doctor Faus- 


tue (1588) thevery core of the medisyal 
faith as as its preoccupation with alchemy 
and magic. In Edward IJ (1594) he raised the 
chronicle play to the heights of tragedy. 

Although we know so little about the lives 
ftir esaaees Prout pardear Ty 
about the personal story jhakespeare (829), 
the greatest of them all, they live for us in their 
achievements and in the spirit of their enter- 
prise. We see young men of all classes, some 
of them university-trained, but others schooled 
only in the rudiments of Latin and Greek, 
converging upon London, then the centre of 
a culture such as England had never known 
before, and gathering together in the taverns 
on both sides of the Thames, where theatres 
rapidly sprang into existence. 


Elizabethan Theatres 


The earliest Elizabethan theatre was the 
Theatre, built in 1576. It was succeeded by 
the Curtain, the Rose, the Cross and Keys, and. 
the Globe, the last named being especially 
associated with the middle and later triumphs 
of Shakespeare and other dramatista. These 
theatres were circular buildings partly roofed 
in and constructed of brick and timber. They 
were rather developments of the scaffoldings 
employed by the early English mummers than 
imitations of the Greek theatres. The stage 
jutted out into an area covered with straw, 
where the “ groundlings” or common people 
stood. The courtiers and well-to-do people sat 
in boxes arranged in tiers. At the back of the 
stage there was a curtain, and sometimes a 
balcony, which was employed as such during the 
performance. No scenery was used, but there 
were many realistic properties. The perform- 
ancer took place in the afternoon, so that no 
lighting effects were necessary. 


TYPES OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
Elizabethan drama was of a mort varied 
character. There were the tragedies and com- 
edies of y life, such as Arden of Fever- 
sham, whose authorship is unknown, and Dek- 
ker's (1570-1641) How a Man may Choose a 
Good Wife from a Bad ; the romantic tragedics 
based on Roman or English history, and the 
Tomantic comedies, usually derived from an 
old Italien tale of love or intrigue. 
Shakespeare excelled in both these latter 
classifications. In his earlier historical plays, 
particularly in Titus Andronicus (1594), he 
modelled his style on Thomas Kyd (1558-94), 
whose Spanish Tragedy (1584-89) had set the 
fashion in unrestrained blood-lust and violence 
of action. But in Romeo and Juliet (1597) 
first emerges as a master of the new 
form of tragedy, and his Jong experience ss a 
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tinkerer of tothe men’s plays oer oles two 
transform ordinary chronological into 
tragedy of such high order as ‘Julius Cowar 
(1599), Macbeth (1603), Hamlet (1604), and 
King Lear (1608). 

Other tragedies of the best period of Eliza- 
bethan drama, when the classical influence bad 
modified and restrained the exuberance of 
native genius, are Webster's (1580-1625) (1587) 
The Duchess of Malfi (1616), Chapman's (1559- 
1634) Revenge (1613), and Ben Jonson’s Catiline 
(1419). Later, we find a still further refine- 
ment in The Philaster and The Maid's Tragedy 
of Beaumont and Fletcher (996). 

It is obviously impossible to enter into the 
details of a period in English dramatic literature 
which was overwhelming in its prodigality of 
genius. The fertility of the Elizabethan poets 
overflowed into other picturesque forms: the 
masque and the pageant, the narrative poem 
and the sonnet. Even after the great romantic 
movement had swelled to itsclimaxand subsided, 
there remained a residue of brilliant talent. which 
lingered on until the reign of Charles I (1527), 
when Puritan attacks on the stage and the ordi- 
nance of 1642 finally brought it to an end. 


FRANCE: BIRTHPLACE OF MODERN 
COMEDY 


English drama does not become interesting 
again ae the period associated with the 
restoration of Charles II (1527). The next 
great step in the creation of drama as we know 
it to-day was taken in France, the birthplace 
of modern comedy. As in England, French 
regular drama began with religious moralities 
and developed with the Renaissance. While the 
moralities sank to mockeries of religion, the 
classical influence affected tragedy more closely. 

France, it must be remembered, is situated 
nearer to Italy than other countries where the 
drama flourished. For generations strolling 
players, still bringing with them something of 
the ancient histrionic tradition, had wandered 
over the Alps and set up as street performers 
in the Parisian thoroughfares. Copies of Seneca 
and Terence (1785) more easily found their way 
into France than into England. The Renaissance 
in France, therefore, took the form of a more 
direct claesical revival. inning with trans- 
lations of Sophocles and Euripides, Seneca and 
‘Terence, it reached its zenith in the seventeenth- 
century classical tragedies of Corneille (1503) 
and Racine (1508). But the credit for the 
inauguration of a regular drama must be given 
to the Du Bellay, who, with his associates, 
Ronsard (1570), Jodelle and others formi 
themselves into a clique known as the “ Pléiade 
early in the sixteenth century, sounded the true 
note of the Renaissance. 
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French Classical Tragedy 

The classical drama in France was quite 
different from the romantic drama in England. 
It was more formel, more circumscribed by 
rules. The Elizabethan dramatists made no 
laws for themselves; they forged their crea- 
tions in the white-heat of intense thought and 
feeling, and one mould would not serve twice. 
French classical tragedy was more law-bound, 
and in consequence it easily became stereo- 
typed. Moreover, certain restrictions, which the 
Greeks had considered expedient but not essen- 
tial, became, in French tragedy, definite observ- 
ances. The unities of time and place were 
strictly preserved. The hero must never behave 
otherwise than heroically, and the villain must 
exhibit no saving grace. Even Voltaire (1008) 
could not free French tragedy from these and 
other cramping restrictions which hindered the 
growth of a purely national French drama, At 
the same time French tragedy reached a very 
high level of poetic and dramatic excellence. 
Corneille (1503) and Racine (1506) at the height 
of their powers were unsurpassed in wide Tange 
of dramatic expression and depth of feeling. It 
remained for Jean Baptiste Moliére (1167) to 
savant 8 form of comedy which hn a8 free from 
pedantic technicalities as French tragedy was 
choked by them. y 


VOGUE OF ITALIAN COMEDY 


Before molars there was po r French 
comedy. amie, pertormed iy jan mounte- 
banks, | vided the lighter forms of entertain- 
ment. ese plays were nearly all variations 
of the Italian comedy of masks, and the same 
traditional figures, Pierrot and Polichinelle, 
Harlequin and Pierrette, reappeared in them 
with a monotony which was only overcome by 
the resource and ingenuity of the actors. These 
figures, and the stories woven round them by 
Italian fantasy, died hard. Moliére, who spent 
nearly half his life as a strolling player of no 
great consequences, early became acquainted 
with them and introduced them into his plays. 
But the Italian comedy of masks waa, after 
all, an artificial product. Moliére knew this 
and set himself to create a comedy dealing with 
actual life. 

‘This innovation forms a vital link in the 
story of the drama, and more particularly that 
of the theatre. Hitherto comedy had played 
aeound fille to tragedy. Even in Greek comedy 
at its best the tendency to lapse into mere bul- 
foonery was frequent, and some of the Greek 
comedies are really satires on the tragic form. 
Comedy, at any rate, was farther removed from 
the original, serious of the drama, 
Elizabethan comedy arose rather from an 
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exuberance of spirits than from an intellectual 
grasp of the comic spirit. There was something 
hapbazard and aimless about it, although Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in hie Humour (1597) 


approaches near to the Molitresque conception 
of comedy. 


The New Function of Comedy 

What Moliére did was to make comedy as 
serious a thing as He raised laughter 
to the level or the sublime. Beginning with 
commonplace farces, he threw off the conven- 
tional Jaughing. stooks of the stage and, inter- 
preting human character as ho found it, showed 
the wide discrepancics between purpose and 
achievement which make man at once so noble 
and so mean n creature. Hatred of hypocrisy 
in Tartuffe (1664), and contempt for pretentious- 
noes in Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme (1670), are 
motives as passionately carnest as the Greeks’ 
desire to emulate the gods. In Le Malade 
Imaginaire (1673) we see ee even the sovereign 
gift of imagination may make man ridiculous 
and debased. 

Molitre had no imitators, but he was the ori- 
ginator of modern comedy. He stands between 
the old drama and the new, between the attem: 
to galvanize the classical forms into new life 
and the effort to create drama out of the stuff 
of actual human experience. The Renaissance, 
and that other great movement the Reforma- 
on of religious thought, had done their work 

in preparing men’s minds for the perception 

of reality both in tho affairs of daily life and in 
art. nceforth drama was to mirror more 
and more intimately the intricate human rela- 
tionships of the inner life of the individual. 

It lost something in the process. In becoming 
more lifelike it sacrifieed some of its fidelity 
to the eternal veritier, By widening its range 
80 a8 to include svenes of the most ordinary and 
commonplace character it lost, for the time being 
at any rate, its apecial appeal to the highest 
senses and its kinship with religion. But we 
niust remember that we are now talking of 
something comparatively recent, something 
which ia still growing and may yet achieve 
unprecedented heights. 


SPANISH DRAMATISTS 

The period of the Renaissance cannot be 
rounded off without brief reference to the 
drama in Spain and Germany, the two other 
countries nearest to Italian influence. Spanish 
drama closely resembles English drama in ite 
rapid development on strong national lines. 

Religious in origin, and eooared. by the 
struggles between Croas and Crescent whi 
took place on Spanish soil, it expressed the 
romance and chivalry of the crusading tempera- 


greatest dramatist, the versatile 
Lope de Vega (4588), has heen described aa the 
Spanish SI . Cervantes (1526) alsowrote 
plays, although none of fem contains much of 
the itand great proseromance, 
Den Quizota,”” Peso Ceideron do ln Bree 
(1525) followed Lope de Vega and kept the 
Spanish drama alive until the break up of 
the national spirit towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


GERMAN FOLK-LORE PLAYS 
In Germany drama was influenced more by 
the Reformation than by the Renaissance. 
The pig popula drama owed its existence to Hans 
Sachs (1571), the shoemaker of Nuremberg 
immortalized in Wagner's opera, Die Meister- 
singers. Folk-lore plays and moralities existed 
for many generations, and had a strong hold 
over the German people. The aw 
regular drama waa rather one of thought han 
feeling. G. E. Leseing (1720-81) (1552) founded 
@ national German theatre and, both by his 
critical insight and creative genius, stimulated 
the development of a serious drama. His 
Miss Sara Sampson (1755) was one of the earliest 
and most successful of plays dealing with every- 


day 
"Kiosk (1724-1803), Pfeffel (1736-1809), 

jeland (1773-1813) (the last introduc- 

ing translations of Shakespeare) caught some- 

shing “ot the Renaissance apirit, and led up 
period in German literature known as 

the “‘storm and stress” period, when a ot 

effort was made to prevent German drama 

becoming merely a popular amusement. 


Goethe and Schiller 


‘The result of this was a classical revival headed 
by Goethe and Schiller (193-6) ; but the German 
effort to emulate the romantic drama of Shake. 
speare failed, and there was not sufficient unity 
among the various schools of dramatic author- 
mp te to produce a genuine and lasting national 

Goethe’s great dramatic poem Faus? 
Stands by fealf ond connot be inoleded ia cnr 
group of German drama, 

The story of drama has now become more 
closely linked with that of the development 
of theatrical art. In the beginning, as we have 
seen, dramatic representation was almost art- 
less. The Greeks introduced a conscious pur- 
pose, but their art was not self-conscious in 
the sense that dramatic art is to-day. It was 
union of intellect and instinct trained to a 
single, noble aim. The oratory of the preacher 
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or the statesman is an art; but it is as a means 
to an end that it is important. In this sense the 
Greek actors were artiste ; but the means that 
they invented have since been used for their 
own sake a8 well as for the expression of the 
highest and most seriona drama, 


The Stage Illusion 

If we look back at the Greek theatre with 
its high aim of cultivated simplicity, and then 
at the Elizabethan theatre with its crude stage 
furnishings and first beginnings of trickery, 
and finally at the English stage during the post- 
Restoration period, we shall be startled to find 
what changes have taken The creation 
of an “illusion” ig now the chief aim. Every 
device is employed which induces forgetfulness 
of the real world and absorption in an imitation 
one. Tho theatres are now completely closed 
in, and artificial lighting becomes essential to 
the creation of a new world of make-believe. 
The actor, profiting by age-long experience as 
orator, gymnast, tumbler and buffoon, has 
become expert in suggesting the whole range of 
human emotion. The Greek mask finds its 
complete antithesis in the consummate art of 
facial ion employed by a Garrick (829, 
180) or an Irving (75), a Mrs, Siddons (159) or 
a Duse (1534). 

To a certain extent histrionic art is i - 
dent of drama, and dramatic literature of the 
highest order is certainly not dependent upon 


fet Grek cca be ned 
to lays and to preserve 
init Peres them, eee it is significant that Max 


atdt, the great German theatrical producer, 
finally turned to the arena and the church for 
the exhibition of the highest form of drama, 
after experimenting in the most scientific forms 
of theatrical illusion. 
THE RESTORATION DRAMATISTS 


The theatre is the province of the actor; 
it is be, and not the dramatist, who developed 
ita resources. Nevertheless, the actor can, if 
he chooses, devote all his skill to the presenta 
tion of the highest forms of drama. and when he 
does so the cause of the drama as a means of 
spiritual exaltation gains by the union. 

In France the theatre of Molitre had given a 
great stimulus to acting achieverents, cul- 
minating in the triumphs of Rachel (1568), 
Sarah Bernhardt eee), and eager (1530). 
English acting not reach a 
level until the Restoration, when w aay of 
ee cot ae material er (1631. 
and provided new material. Dryden (1631- - 
1700) (1588), Davenant (1608-68), and Otway 
(1652-85) Jed the newly awakened demand for 
dramatic entertainment. The ban on women 
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sppearing on the stage had been zemoved, and 
actresses enhanced the novelty of theatrical 
performance. 

OF these early Restoration plays, Dryden’s 
All for Love (1678) stands out as a literary 
masterpiece close to drama in 
its lofty conception and io force. Venice 
Preserved, by Otway (1652-85) (1563), was one of 
the first English tragedies of a type ao intimate 
that the audience is harrowed by sympathy 
with the anguish of the hero and heroine, 
In such plays as these and Southerne’s The 
Fatal Marriage (1694) the actor scored heavily. 
Mrs. Siddons (159), by her acting in the latter, 
produced fainting fits in the audience, and even 
men wept. 


An English Masterpiece 

English Restoration comedy borrowed much 
from Moliére in externals, but almost nothing 
in spirit. Ingenuity of plot and intrigue were 
combined with dialogue of the coarsest character. 
Wycherley’s (1640-1716) (1591) The Country 
Wife (1672), witty as it is, mirrored the incredible 
licence of speech and action characteristic of 
the age. Congreve (1670-1729) (1529), although 
far superior in intollect and delicacy of fecling 
to his contem: ies, at first followed them 
in pandering to the public taste for salacious 
comedy. 

But it is to Congreve that the Restoration 
Pariod owes its masterpiece of com 

the Way of the World (1700). Without tl 

consamenate picture of the manners of an age 
in which intellects were refined although morals 
were loose, the story of English comedy at 
this period would, indeed, be a sorry one. Ita 
character in genera) fully justified the virulent 
attack upon the stage made by Jeremy Collier 
(1650-1726), the Puritan publicist, in his famous 
pamphlet, ““A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profanences of the Englich Stage,” published in 
at 


The Period of Reaction 


‘The stage learned its lesson. After the less 
fulsome comedies of Vanbrugh (1664-1726) 
(1588) and Farquhar (1678-1707, there fol- 
lowed the full reaction which made the inspired 
sentimentalities of Sir Richard Steele (1672- 
1729) (4577) popular. With the sting taken 
out of it, Restoration comedy quickly declined, 
and its literary quality vanished. Its saving 
grace had been that it fulfilled part of the origi- 
nal function of drama by depicting the vices of 
the age while it did so without emphasizing the 
other side of the picture. It was a comedy of 
manners only, and bore but the most superficial 
resemblance to the type of comedy created by 
Moliére, in which the very soul of society and 
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that of man were held up to that sublime ridi- 
cule which points the way to better and more 
enlightened modes of living. 


Goldsmith and Sheridan 

Last echoes of the old English literary drama 
are found in Goldsmith's (1728-74) (1541) 
She Stoops to Conquer, which for freahness 
and clean, rohust humour stands by itself, and 
Sheridan’s (1751-1816) (1251) School for Scandal, 
also unigne as a comedy of manners in which 
exquisite sentiment is allied with a sane moral 
outlook upon life. But the theatre in England 
during the eighteenth century came entirely 
under the domination of the actor. There 
began that schism between dramatist and per- 
former which has not yet been healed. Respect 
for the literary masterpieces of the part gave 
wiy to a sense of stage expediency. The text 
of Shakespeare, the greatest Englieh dramatist, 
was overhauled in order to suit the requirements 
of David Garrick (829, 160), the greatest English 
actor. 

A steady decline in the literary quality of the 
drama synchronizes with the growing dispoxi- 
tion of the actor to choose material most likely 
to enhance his pemwnal reputation. On the 
other hand, Garrich revolutionized acting by 
the naturaliam of his performances and hs 
common sense ar a Rlage-manager. 


The Development of Naturalism 

The next rtep in the story of drama is its 
Gradual development towards a more natural 
interpretation of life both in dramatic composi- 
tion and theatrical reudering. There has been 
Bo peat revival of dramu during the nineteenth 

‘he present centuries comparable with that 
accompanying the Renaixeance ; but there has 
been a uteady trend in one direction. The per- 
sonages in plays began more and more to behave 
as they would in ordinary life, according to 
average opinion. The actor no longer declaimed 
or “sawed the air”; he dressed his part 
naturally and adapted his voieo and gesture 
to the style of every-day existence. The art 
of the theatre tended more and more towards 
an accurate and detailed tation of 
surroundings. The desire for actuality com- 
bined with drama began, which has made 
possible the invention and snecess of tho 
cinematograph. 

This new trend was by no means a logical 
or inevitable development of the original pur- 
pose of dramatic exhibition. It was, for ex- 
ample, entirely foreign to the Greek conception 
of dramatic art. But drama always tends to 
approximate to its age-long function of mirror- 
ing the life of a people, and we find nineteenth- 
century drama reflecting the preoccupation of 





Depicting Actual Life 
mankind with materialistic problems which 


-lent themselves to “ realistic” treatment. Much 


has been written about so-called “ realfsm ” 
in art, but it amounts to no more than the 
adaptation of means to express the material, as 
apart from the spiritual, content of life. 


Disappearance of the Conventional Hero 


The old types of drama are disappearing. 
Romantic drama gives way before the develop- 
ment of domestic drama, in which the chief 
character in still regarded as the “hero,” al- 
though his actions are rather psychologically 
interesting than conventionally heroic. In 
France, however, the romantic movement was 
fanned into flame again by the revolutionary 
ardour of Victor Hugo (1802-65) (695), and 
the torch was handed down to Alfred de 
Musset, (1810-57) (1560) and Edmond Rostand 
(1868-1918) (1570), whose poetic drama, Cyrano 
de Bergerac (1897), combines something of the 
richness of the spirit with the 
delicacy and sensitiveness of a very much more 
refined age. 

During the Victorian era in England, Tennyson 
(1809-92) (1081), Browning (1812-89) (1404) and 
Swinburne (1837-1909) (1578) had written poetic 
dramas which belong rather to the study than 
to the stage. The Belgian Maeterlinck (b. 1862) 
(1555) invented a new form of prose drama 
symbolizing the inner life of the individual. 
i proved too frail a product to be suitable 

ice pevioemance by human actors, although 

et Mélisande and Ménna Vanna enjoyed 

. short vogue. Macterlinck (1555) might be 

described ag the Sophocles of the marionette 

theatre, an institution of very early origin 

which may yet play an important part in the 
Jater story of drama. 


Problem Plays 


Bereft of the true spirit, romantic drama 
becomes merely an affair of costume and clash- 
ing swords. The dramatists who have something 
to say seek their inspiration more and more in 
the affairs of actual life. The first wave of 

“realism,” which resulted in the problem plays 
of Dumas fils (1802-70) (1588), Hbe brilliant, 
if soulless, “ situation” plays of Sardou (1831- 
1908) (1572), and in England the delightfully 
human comedies of T. W. Robertaon (1829-71), 
was followed by a new impulse which, while it 
still sought to interpret actual life, did so with 

adeeper aim. Once more an attempt was made 
to use the form of the drama as an instrument 
capable of expressing the highest standards 
of human conduct, as well as of providing 
amusement. 

The outstanding figure at the head of this 
movement was the Norwegian, Henrik Ibeen 
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(1084-5, 1570). aaa and dra- 
mmatist of the romantic school, he created & new 
i ot a drama in winch the characters, 

and talk in a manner which 
# wellnigh perfect illusion of eal ie ese 
press emotions and philosophical views of ~~ 
uncommonest description. In the dramas of 
Ibsen (745) we see. as we saw in the case of 
Greek drama, s calculated attempt to interpret 
human existence in the light of something 
higher and nobler than itself. Ordinary life 
is transfused by spiritual vision. The spovtater 
of an Thsen play is interested in something 
more than the unravelling of a coil of human 
circumstance. He sees society analysed to its 
roots, and the soul of man laid bare. 


Bjérnson'’s Saga Dramas 

Norwegian drama sprang from the myths and 
legends, both pagan and Christian, in which that 
country abounds. The early dramas depicted 
the brave deeds of Viking warriors. A fan- 
tastic element was provided by the country- 
side stories of elves and goblins. In the Saga 
dramas of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (414), such as 
Sigurd Slembe (1862) and Sigurd the Crusader 
(1862), the conflict between the old pagan 
beliefs and Christian idealism is expressed. 
But this dramatist who was the friend and 
tival of Ibsen, also wrote many modern com- 
edies satirizing various as} of civilization. 
The Editor (1874) saree rr ination of news- 

per proprietors, and in jovkrupley (1875) 
Bibrnson shows us the outer and i life of a 
modern Norwegian family. 


Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt” 

In Norway the transition from romantic and 
historical drama to that of everyday life was 
very rapid. Ibsen began with Saga «dramas, 
interpreting the ancient legends in a mote 
universal spirit than his lecessors. In his 
poetic drama Peer Gynt (1867), the hero of 
which grows from a peasant lad imbued with 
romantic yearnings into a man of the modern 
world deeply conscious of its wrongs and his 
own errors, he drew an unforgettable picture of 
the soul of modern man emerging from pagan 
ignorance into the light of Christian truth and 
scientific investigation. 

Ibsen then turned his attention to the body 
of social life, and mercilessly its defects 
and diseases in Pillars of Society (1877), A 
Doll's er s dlekg a. (1881), and An 
Enemy of the People ). ys 
Tbsen’s passion as a reformer of of mating oe 
the leading motive. But he was also the greatest 
master of in the nineteenth century. 
Tt was Ibsen who ited the latest of all 
developments of theatrical art, that which lifts 
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it once more above the level of an entertainment 
and brings it closer to the original purpose of 
dramatic exhibition. By the consummate skill 
with which he unravelled his deep-laid plote, 
and the magical “ reality ” with which he imbued 
his characters, he created in the minds of his 
audience an illusion of actual co-operation in the 
Scenes enacted before them. Wit the 
climax of an Ibsen play, we forget that we are 
seated in a theatre, and feel ourselves to be 
invisible and silent participators in a crisis 
of actual life. 


Thsen’s Widespread Infiuence 


Thus, after centuries of fluctuating purpose, 
the drama became once more the fitting vehicle 
for the e: mn. of man’s noblest thoughts 
and emotions. So widespread was the influence 
of Ibsen that even the theatre of amusement 
was affected by it, and became at once more 
workmanlike and more lifelike. Litorary men 
and poets began to turn their thoughts towards 
the stage. The popular drama had sunk to 
a low ebb owing to the machine-made character 
of the plays produced. The old stock comedies 
and melodramas languished, and, although they 
still gurvive in lingering forms and are occasion. 
aly Pe Ivanized into life by the genius of the 

ey are not likely to become prominent 
again. With the gradual disappearance of these 
artificial Plays the old fixed type of character 
also vanished. 


Interpreting Modern Life 
During the early part of the twentieth century 
European drama more directly followed the 
example of Ibren. In Germany, Hauptmann, 
(b. 1862) (1544), and Sudermann /b, 1857) (1577), 
in France, Brieux (6. 1858), in Sweden, Strind- 
berg (1849-1912) (1577), in England Sir A. W. 
Pinero (b. 1855) (1566) and Bernard Shaw (6. 
1856) (663), all endeavour to interpret life with 
a serious purpose. An earnest questioning 
spirit informed these dramas, in which the 
charactera were brought together in order to 
work out some vital problem of human existence. 
The clash of temperamint, such as in 
Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives (1891) or Suder- 
mann’s The Joy of Living (1902); the reaction 
of the individual against social customs, as 
in Brieux’s The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont (1897), the effect of pat actions on the 
present as in Pinero’s The Proffigate (1889), 
or the comedy of clashing ideas, as in Bernard 
Shaw's Man and Superman (1905), are themes 
all more or less derived from the Ibsen example. 
eee as in the case of Strindberg’s tragedy 
the Probing into human conscience 
eee mor! and is accompanie’ by an 
almost unendurable pathos. 
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The Modern Method 

A glance back at the Greek drama will reveal 
the essential difference in method between it 
ane Lou own serious drama. The Seok 

plunged the spectator at once into 
tragic mood and sustained him during the wholo 
traffic of the stage in the contemplation of horror 
and woe. Modern drama rises by slow degrees 
to a climax, a method which is probably best 
adapted to the condition of modern nerves. 

‘The curtain often rises upon some quiet scene 
—the assembly of a family or a social gathering. 
The stage may even be deserted at firet while 
the audience abeorbs the surroundings, which, 
expreased hy the modern art of scene-painting, 
lighting effects and stage furnishing, have far 
moro significance than the Greek background. 
By tho end of the first act probably little 
bas happened, but the audience has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the characters 
concerned and is able to speculate upon their 
ultimate actions and the consequences of them. 

Suxpense, which to the Greeks meant the 
sustaining of a note struck from the beginning 
of the action, is in modern drama comp! 
by mystery and uncertainty, and leads up to a 
denouement. Greek drama tells of something 
that has happoned ; modern drama shows us 
something happening, and invites us to share in 
the emotions of the people concerned. 

It remains to bo seen whether the modern 
rocthod is capable of reaching the sustained 
heights of Greck drama. But it is impossible 
to understand the story of drama without 
realizing the difference between ita present 
courve of development and that of ita original 
construction. 


DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY 


So far tho twenticth century has not produced 
a dramatist comparable with the masters of 
former ages, In England the theatre has been 
enlivened by the comedies and domestic dramas 
of Sir A. W. Pinero (1566), Alfred Sutro (6. 
1863) (1578), Oxcar Wilde (1856-1900) (1589), 
Hubert Henry Dayies (1869-1917) (1581), W. 8. 
Maugham (b. 1874) (1557), Sir J. M. Barrio 
(6. 1860) (1885), Bernard Shaw (6. 1856) (688), 
Granvilie Barker (6 1877) (1518), John Gals- 
worthy (6. 1867) (1589), and others; but of 
these brilliant writen: only Pinero, Galeworthy, 
God Bernard Saw ety be suid: to have taken 

e all-important step that divides the = 
wright from the dramatist. Ey 

French drama remains at s constant level 
of excellence, with amusement as the leading 
motive. In Germany, the home of acientific 
enterprise, the theatre haa undergone many 
experiments, and serious drama has to some 


Future of the Drama 


extent been obgoared ins: mate! of sheoces, 
the latest being “ e: jonism.” Irish drama, 
See ee Oe eters at W. Beate 
1865) (1591) and Lady Gregory, both drama- 
tists of distinction, rose to the level of J. M. 
Synge’s (1871-1909) (1578) Playboy of the 
, & it comedy which, how- 
no or rather echoed Elizabethan drama than 
heralded a new period. 


The Russian Theatre 

America has yet to develop a national drama, 
although that country abounds in promis: 
playwrights. In Russia, the home of ballet and 
choreographic display, the thestre has devel- 
oped beyond the growth of a national drama 
worthy of it, and has consequently become the 
field for experiment in the production of inter- 
national drama. Tolstoy (1828-1910) (81), and 
Gogol (1808-52) (1541), contributed to the 

literary , and in pepe) times 
tants Gorky’s powerful pictures of Russian 
peasant life and the unique art of Anton 
Tchekhov (1860-1904), as expressed in The 
Cherry Orchard and Uncle Vanya, stand out as 
jecivadal achievements: tanding 
lore recent of outet merit are 
Jane Clegg, nF fovoeful, realistic tragedy of 
modern domestic life, by St. John Ervine, who, 
although Irish by birth, has become cosmo- 
politan in his choice and handling of dramatic 
material, and Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene 
O'Neill, an American playwright who has made 
the drama of hysteria his special province. In 
1922-3 a symbolical melodrama, R. U. R. 
{Rossums Universal Robots), showing the clash 
between mankind and a race of mechanical 
men who ultimately turn upon their makera 
and rule the world, the work of Karl Capek, 
® young Czecho-Slovakian playwright, created 
8 stir in two continents by its striking and 
apposite moral. 

George Kaiser's From Morn to Midnight, a 
grim picture of the futility of mere monetary 
gain, shows the tendency of the German 
drama towards satire and seriousness of in- 
tention. 

The Purpose of Drama 

The fundamental of drama remains 
unaltered. It is still an imitetion of men’s 
actions, designed to serve the double 
of amusing them and inspiring them, but it has 
become wider in range. Perhaps its greatest 
hope lies in the fact that the most sordid patches 
of life and the least heroio of characters snay be 
dramatically treated so as to illumine human 
nature and reveal its inmost, mndeleetable 
aspirations, ita complex but ever 
aims, its baffling mixture of good and evil. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE DRAMA 


GREEK TRAGEDY 






































Place Date Name Plays 
Pre. Machylus 535-499 20, | Chanlus .. 5 5 
Phrynichus il ID | Capture of Miletus, 
Pratnas .. on 
Thesps .. oo +» | introduced an actor.) 
Classical Period 490-405 3.0. Zeohbyluy .. ., -- | The Persians, Agamemnon (trilogy) and 
Bumendes (trilogy), 
Sophocles . . -+ | @dipus Tyrannus, Antigone, Electra. 
Euripides oo +» | Medes, Phedra, Alcestis, 
Agathon . w . 
Period of Dechne Unoertam Euphorion . 
Eunpdes Df, 
Sophocles IT + «+ | Gldipua et Colonus, 
GREEK COMEDY 
| 
About 
Old Comedy 460-400 B.c. Cratnus a o. 
Crates a oo 
Eupohs . . a 
Anstophanes . } The Clouds, The Wasps, The Birds, 
Middle Comedy 400-338 8.0, Anstophanes - The Frogs. 
Eubulus .. on - 
Antiphanes os . 
Alexis . on ‘The Parasito, 
New Comedy .. 838-280 B.o. Philemon .. . 
Meander .. 
Diphilus.. - 
! —_ 
ROMAN TRAGEDY 
After Pumo War} Began 240 8.0. | Livius Andromous -+ | Trojan Cycle. 
Nevius. ++ | The Wolf. 
Q. Enns .. - Eanpidean tragedies. 
42.0.~a.D, 65 | Seneca - - + | Octavia. 
ROMAN COMEDY 
210 B.C. The Atellane tables (native). 
250-150 B.C. The Palhata (umtation Greek). 
254-184 3.0. | Plautus .. ..  .. | Orginal comedy. 
190-150 n.0. | Terence -. .. —.. | Self'Tormentor, The Mother-in-lsw. 
MEDIEVAL DRAMA 
France 12th century Adam (I turgicsl drama). 
Jean Bodel ~ «+ | St. Nicholas, 
1400 Mystare du mage d'Orléans (cbromele 
drama). 
1470 Maistre Pierre Pathelin (early comedy). 
Tally -- 1261-1330 Albertino Mussato +. | Eocerinis (Senecan). Latin comedies. 
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A Chronological History of the Drama (conid.) 





Freoce 


Italy aw 


Date 
«| 12th century 
- 1398 


is 1110 
12th 
to 
16th 
century 
Ath century 
(1599) 
(1539) 





1540 
1562 


1620-55 
161-67 
1499 
1544-95 
1826-27 
1469-1627 
1472 
1673 


1498 
15101-1565? 


1877 
1580 
1584-88 
1590 
1495-1576 


1460-1528 











Renaiseance Drama 


MEDLEVAL DRAMA {conid.) 





Name Plays 
Thrve Kings’ Epiphany (religious). 
itis echoes 


The ¥ ‘Wise and Foolish Virgins (religions). 
Anti-Christus (religious). 
Shrove-Tuesday Plays, religious, with 
comic interludes. 

Play of St. Katharine (religious). 
Miracle, Mystery, and Morality plays, 
The Chester Plays, The York Plays. 
The Towneley Plays. 
The Digby Mysteries, 
The Harrowing of Hell. 
Everyman (morality). 

Sir David Lyndsay _—.. | Satire of the Three Estates, 





J. de Is Enzins .. . 


RENAISSANCE DRAMA 


Johannes Baptiste (traged, 
Ciéopstre captive pal Eugéne 
somes) }. 
ign (omed) 
ippine (tragedy’ 
pie ur Tyrannique, 


Pantie (native inn 2 
Torrismondo (tragedy). 
Orazia, oes 


The Magic Draught (comedy). 
Orfeo (pastoral drama), 

Aminta (pastoral amt 

Calisto and Melibooa ae comedy). 
Lope de Rueds. (Inven- Comedies and eclogues. 





G. Berm + ee Ines de Castro, 
©. de Virues =. Dido (tragedy). 

Lope de Vi = 1.000 pls ragedy and comed 
de Vegn Plays, tragedy comedy. 
Hans Sache Numeroot “dinlogues” based on folk- 

Jacob Wimpheling styinto (comedy). 

J. Kerokmeister .. .. Codrns (comedy). 

Sebastisn Brant .. .. Hereules in Bivio (tragedy). 
Nicholas Udall .. _ .. Ralph Roister Doister | native 
Bishop Still or Dr. John Gammer Gurton’s Needle J comedy. 
Bishop Bale .._—.,._- King Johan (chronicle play). 


T. Norton and T, Seckville Gorbodue (first English. tragedy) 
tne » 
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Seventeenth-Century Drama 


DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


A Chronological History of the Drama (contd.) 


RENAISSANCE DRAMA (contd) 








Place Date Name Plays 
England {conéd.). 1564-1616 Willism Shakespeare The Contention of York and Lancaster, 
Vi, Ricbard Itt, The Comedy 
of Errors, Titus Andronict The 
Taming of the Shrew, Love's Labour's 
Lost, Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, King John, Richard Il, 
The Merchant of Venice, Henry IV 
(Part 1), Henry IV (Part 11), Much 
Ado ebout Nothing, Henry V, Julius 
Cesar, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
As You Like It, Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, Troilus and Cressids, All’s Well 
that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Timon of 
Athens, Cymbeline, The Winter's 
Tale, The Tempest, The Two Noble 
Kinsmen (part only), Henry VIII 
(part only). 
1573-1687 Ben Jonson Every Man in his Humour (comedy), ,: 
Cataline (tragedy), The Alchemist, The . 
Silent Woman, Volpone. 
1570-1641 Thomas Dekker . The Shoemaker's Holiday. 
(1586) John Ford . The Lover's Melancholy. 
1570-1627 Thos. Middleton . Women Boware Women. 
1679-1625 Jobn Fletcher. The Maid’s Tragedy. 
185-1600 ip Maccinger A Now Way to Pay Old Debta 
1583-1600 Philip . A New Way to Pay 
1596-1666 James Shirley . The Wedding, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 
Frence .. 1606-1684 P. Corneille Cid, Horace, Cinna, 
Polyeucte, Rodogune. { Classical 
1639-98 Jean Racine Bérénice, = Mithridate, [ Revival. 
1622-1673 Jean Baptiste Molitre » Sganarelle, 
L'Ecole dos Maris, L'Koole des Femmes, 
le Mariage Forcé, Tartuffe, Le 
Misanthrope, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Les Femmes Savantes, Le 
Mailed, Pi 
1640-55 Antoine Montfeury School of Mobére. 
Tely 1388-1615 G. B. della Porta’ Classical and romantic comedy. 
1668-1760 | A. Zeno .. am 
1606-1762 |B. Metantasio , ‘+d Pastoral comedy. 
Spain . . d. 1048 Tirso de Molina .. Don Juan comedies, 
El Magico Prodigioso } Secular. 
1600-81 P. Calderon ee .» | Life is a Dream 
Germany 1685-1684 | D. C. Von Lohenstein .. | Cleopatra (first German tragedy). 
1616-56 J.Klay ..  ..—.. | Religions dramas. 
1642-1708 | Chr. Weis os Comedy (native). 
England 1608-68 Sir William Davenant ‘The Siege of Rhodes (opers) 
1631-1700 | John Dryden. All for Love (tragedy). 
1652-25 T Otway As Venice Preserved (tragedy). 
1660-1746 T. Southerne oe The Fatal is ( iy). 
1634-91 Sir George Etheredge ‘The Man of Mode (comedy). 
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DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


_Eighteenth-Century Drame_ 


A Chronological History of the Drama (conid.) 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMA (contd.) 








Place =| Date | Nome Ploy 
England (contd.) 1642-92 Shadwell -+ | The Sulien Lovers, The Humonste,\ ,, 
1640-1716 ' Willem Wycherley —.. | The Plain Dealer, The Country Wife 
1670-1728 William Congreve ++ | The Old Bachelor, The Double 
Dealer, The Way of the Warld, 
1664-1726 j So soln Vanbrugh lw Law's Last Shift, The Provoked) § 
ifo. 3 
1677-1707 | George Ferquhar The Recrusting Officer. H 
1671-1757 Colley Gibber —«. ~—.. | The Carelees Husband, 
1672-1729 | Sur Richard Steele ++ | The Conscious Lovers. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMA 
1694-1778  Frangos Marie Voltaire ..  Merope, Mahomet, Iréne (tragedies). 
France 1713-84 D. Diderot +++ Le Pere de famille (poetic drama) 
1732-99 Pierre Augustin The Barber of Seville, The Marnage of 
Beaumerchas Figaro (drama of intrigue) 
1688-1747, A Roe Sage ..  .. Cnspin Rival de son Maitre (farce), 
Tarcaret (comedy of real life) 
1 1707-93 C. Goldon: Se Le Donne jarbo 
acd L'Impostore ) Rertored, 
Le Pamela Somirey. 
1760-1825 Antomo Simone Sografi 
TIM-I815 retro Napoh Signor + Sentimental drama, 
Span . (1750) Montano. on Virgina. 
(1728) Nicolas Moratan ., Petite-Maitresse (comedy), Hormemnda 
(tustonical drama) (1770 ) 
(1775) Jovelianos ae The Honoured Culprit (comedy) 
Germany. 1729-81 G. E Lesang .. Miss Sara Sampson (drama of real life), 
Minna von Barnhelm (comedy), Nethan 
der Weise (tragedy). 
1724-1803 «= «F. G KI ++ Rehgious dramas, 
1736-1809 «GK. Picfl 5. Pastoral plays. 
(1762) CM Wieland .. .. ‘Translations of Shakespeare. 
1752-1831 = M F. von Khnger =... The Twine, Soldiers 
1762-1806 J. A. Lewewitz «. «Julius yon Taxent } setae influence. 
1751-02 MR Lenz oo +» The Governor 
1749-1832 Johann Wolfgang von Gotz von Berhchingen 
Goethe Iphigeme auf Tauris | Romantic 
Egmont | and claemoal 
Tasso revival. 
Faust 
1759-1805 Johann Chnstoph Fned- ‘The Robbers 
nich von Schiller Don Carlos 
Wilham Tell Cosmopohtan 
The Bride of Mesana imfluence, 
Wallenstem 
England 1672-1718 Addison Sate (tetany 
Cato (tragedy). 
1683-1730 «G. Lillo... Merchant. 
1700-84 Samuel Johnson Irene (tragedy). 
(1787) John Home Douglas (tragedy). 
(1725) Allan Rameay The Gentle Shepherd (pastoral drama). 
1685-1732 John Gay The Beggar's Opera (comedy). 
1728-74 Olver Goldamith The Good Natured Man’ Ce 
She Stoops to Conquer J Comedy. 
1738-04 G. Colman The Jealous Wite ae 
‘The Clandestane Manage} v 
1751-1816 = R. B. Shendan The Rivals Gis 
The School for Scandals “MOF: 
1792-1822 =P B. Shelley The Cencs. 
1788-1824 Lord Byron Serdanspaius. 
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Modern Drame DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


A Chronological History of the Drama (contd.) 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY AND MODERN DRAMA 





Place Date Nome Plays 
Germany 1773-1853 St. Genova, The Emperor Octavian. 
1767-1845 } Classical. 
1772-1829 
1813-1865 The Fatal Fork, 
b, 1862 Die Weber, Hannele, The Sunken Bell. 
b. 1865 Jugend. 
3, 1857 Heimat, The Phe Joy of Living. 
b. 1874 Elektra, Cedi pes (modern treatment of 
classical themes). 
France 1902-85 Hernani, Le Roi s'amuse, Ruy ) 3 
Blas, Lea Burgraves 
1797-1863 Chatterton: 
1804-76 Claudel (pastoral comedy). 
1810-87 André dei Sarto. 
1820-89 La Cigu8, Gabrielle. 
1701-1861 Bertrand et Raton, Le Verre d’Eau, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
1824-96 La Dame eux Camélias, L’Etrangére, 
Frencillon. 
1842-1008 Les Jacobites, Pour le Couronne. 
1837-99 La Parisienne, 
1857-1015 Lea Parolea Reatent, Les Tensilles. 
5, 1858 Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont (Ibsen 
influence), Blanchette. 
1868-1918 Cyrano de Bergerac, L’Aiglon. 
1838-1908 A Scrap of Paper, La Tosca, Fédora, 
Divorgons. 
&, 1862 Pelléas et Mélisande, Monna Vanna. 
L’Intruse, Mort de Tintagiles (marionette 
drama), The Bioe Bird. 
6, 1885 q J 
1844-1925 juebille, 
Le Voleur, Samson. 
Italy b. 1864 a Gioconda, 
England 1808-92 Queen Mary, The Cup, Becket. 
1812-89 Stafford, Biot on the "Seutoheon, Pipps 
Passes. 
1837-1909 Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards; 
Mary Stuart, Atalanta in Calydon. 
1822-88 Empedocles on Aitna. 
b. 1840 The Dynasta. 
1857-1908 Self's the Man. 
1867 Paolo sod Francesca, Herod (postio 
1784-1862 The Hunchback, Old Maids. 
1803-73 The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu. 
1834-84 Our Boy 
182-71 brian Garrick, Society, Caste, School, 
yur, 
1814-84 Masks and Faces, Peg Woffington. 
1836-1911 The Palace of Truth, 
Galatea, Libretto of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 
1828-91 Charles TLBvgene Aram, ‘Aram, A Royal Divorce. 
b. 1865 


‘Tho Money Spinner, ‘The Hobby Hore, 
Commons, The 
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DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


A Chronological History of the Drama (contd.) 
NINETRENTH-CENTURY AND MODERN DRAMA (conid.) 


Place Date 


England (contd.) & 1861 
b. 1856 


1848-1914 
1856~1900 


b. 1860 
5. 1860 


b, 1877 
1860 1900 
6, 1863 


b, W8T4 
1869 1917 


“)"qsa0 1607 
1684-1754 
832-1910 


1828-1906 





Name 


Henry Arthur Jones 
G. Bernard Shaw 


Sydney Grundy 
Oscar Wilde 


Haddon Chambers 
Sir J. M. Barne . 


G. Granville Barker 
St. Joho Hankin 
Alfred Sutro oo 


W. 8. Maugham 
‘Hubert Henry Davice 


Plays 


Michsel and hie Lost Angel (drama). 
Widower’s Houses, The Philanderer, 
Mrs. Warren’a Profession, Arme end 
the Man, Candide, Tho Man of 
Destiny, You Never Can, Tell, Creser 


Sohn Bulls Other Island, Major 
Barbara, The Doctor's Dilemma, 
Getting Married, The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet, Misalliance, The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, Fanny's First 
Play, Androcles and the Lion, Over- 
ruled, Pygmalion, Heartbreak House, 
Grest Catherine and Playleta of the 
War. Back to Methuselah, Saint Joan. 

‘The Greatest of them All. 

Lady Windermere's Fan, An Ideal 
Husband, The Importance of Being 
Earnest. samreass 

The Tyranny 

Quality Street, The ‘Admirable Crichton, 
Peter Pan, What Every Woman 
Knows, Dear Brutos, Mary Rose. 

The Marrying of Anne Leete, Waste. 

The Charity that Began at Home. 

The Walls of Jericho, The Perplexed 
Husband. 

Home and Beauty, Our Betters. 

Mrs. Gorringo's Necklace, The Mollaso, 


SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA 


U Holberg 1) 
Bjcrastjerne Bjérnson .. 


Henrik Ibsen «wee 





Sixteenth-century Scriptural drama. 

Ulysses of Ithaca. 

Between the Battles, Sigurd the Crusader 
(Saga drames), The King, A. Bank- 
ruptey, The Editor (modern comedy). 

Catalina, The Vikings Barrow, Mistress 
Inger at Ostraat, The Feast at Solhang, 
The Pretenders, Brand, Peer Gynt 
(Saga dramas), Love's Comedy, The 


John Gabriel Borkman, When We 
Desd Awaken (modern drama), 





IRISH DRAMA 





6b. 1865 


1871-1908 





&, 1883 


W.B Yeats... 
Lady Gregory .. 
J. M. Synge. 
St.John Ervine... 





Cathleen-ne-Hoolihan, The Hour-Glas, 
a) King’s Threshold. 
the News, The White Cockade, 
ie Rising of the Moon. 
Riders to the Sea, Well of the Saints, 
The Playboy of the Western World. 
Jane Clegg (domestic tragedy). 
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WILLIAM, ar 1eie): 
suammsrenne )= 
{ tora, Sat (4564-1616): 
Fecabeting funnies, $84 83: 
Soaring A Anne Tataess, ‘i 
Bovine Hamlet, 884 
jen. at ag?  aaoad bas. 


JONSON aie 1037): 
Hus ping’ performed by shuldren, 148 
Tiedt cht tone, 1433, . 

JOHN FLETOHER (1670-1635), 
Portratt, 997 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT (1684-1616) 
Partrart 1008 





DRAMATISTS & PLAYERS 


the » Study of Drama 


HARDY (b. 1840): 
"EE. 


es, Boast aks Gta, Dorchester, 567. 


AINE (b. 1088) 
ibs eoteae 1453 


Seer at 
=e a ale ee an. 


wile, 1458 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
imam? 
Cerne ner ee 10 Methuselah,” 


i 








niceat, 
‘A scene at the Tavern, 999 JAMES BARIE (b 1860), 
6 y 1601 Portrait, 1338 Me ‘ 
CORNEILLE (1606 84) With Dame Kilen Torry, 1335, 
‘Hay hovse at Petit Couronne, 1505 Ecoroundod by ltr, 1387 
Memormal, 1506 ‘The Lites Minster,” 1829. 
JEAN BAPTISTE MOLILRE (1622-78): wo Ey Hing, 1240 


Bortrat, 1167 

‘A teading from Mohére, 1189 
At with Lous XIV, 1171, 
Mernorml, 1172 








FRANQOIS MARIE ANOUET VOLTAIRE (1894-1778): 
Eis petsta ‘et Forney, near Geaeva, 1004 ‘As the Mase (Reynolds), 161. 
‘Mile Clairoa, set 15 ~ itharine, 408 
‘Statue, 1007 ler at Hampstesd, 160 
‘Hu last trrumpbal ride, 1008 Drury Lane Theatre, 11 





In Italy, 11 
RICHARD Bpesusr ‘SHERIDAN (1751-1816): 
Ei botse tn Save How, Leadon, 1251 





Eis frat we, 1359 ais 917 
if omens, Lane Thestre os Ki ote 
His tesand ne, 1 AGW KEMBLE (ie 93) 
FRIEDRIGH VON’ SCHILLER (1789-1808): Porras, 408, 
108 sag HENRY, TAVING (1836-1905) 
Benake ti say te Cocke, 106 Ae'Dants, Tt” 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-02): Tusairs, London, in 1836 


Eferam 
MARIE WILTON (LADY SANGROPT, (140-1991)- 





Teazle, 
1085 
TBSEN (1828-1908) ‘derah 
sf Grmatads 747 
gums pone: 
1 4 
home at ‘Aulesiad, a cs} 
an Oslo (Christiana), 





Hi stimg-rocen a ‘Auletad, 413 
MIR WILLIAM § GILBERT (1836-1911): 





Books for the Student of Drama 


‘Dramasts of the Preset Day Thomas Purnell Rbakeweare und the Modem Stage, fit 5) Lee. 
Dramatats of the Resorahon J Wardment and W H Logan, ‘The Quintessence of Ingram 
of W Haality Ehaabethas, 
the About the archer 
‘Modern Dremaiuts A Dukes 
‘Modern Tames L, vou © On the Art of the Thestre G 
‘Buss? Buzs ' Eamys of ta Theat Agate 
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Beork Rew G Brandes Late and Adventures of Kémant Keen J ¥ Molloy 
Teanyou HJ 3 ae Ingemperabte Siddens | Sir Parson 
Thess and Biirnson G Berab J Huret 
Margen, Beaumont aad Pisteber Deighton Fes Keck b tsgersta 
ry Hall Calne ‘Tee Banerofis Sir Squire and Lady Bsscrott, 
of ving A Goncge Bernard Shaw "4 Henderson 
Persens] Recsinissanses of Heary irving Bram Stoker TW Reveton TE Pemberton 
[aig coa Laferwork of Sarasal Ponigs WOM Phelpeand 7 Forbes abet Tree “Max Beerdom 
Robertson: ‘Lafe ang Work of Macterinck J Bethel! 
Rominisenntes of JL. Teele J Hatton Sardou and the Sardou Plays J A Hart 
Interest Questions in Drama 
‘What was the first Elizabethan theatre called ? Who wrete The Playboy of the Western World? 1144 
‘Wink of hs yonth did Ghaheapenre carry out in wldie axe ? ‘Wg was toe St Hn Stra fo ppcarm pubhe om the saps 7 
What was Landon lke whea Shakeepeare fired came thers? 939 © What Kheabothan wrler wud that Shakespenre “‘ wanted arte"? 
Wh, wrote Peer Gynt} 700 as 
‘What famous actor was bored by ‘What reiaten was Mrs Sidéona to John Philip Kemble? 1! 
‘Wheat was Use greet of Byérasoa s bie? 418 Jn whet play 4d Moliére deal wrth the 7 1178 
‘What dremetiot aie ts a aenenry # ™s ‘What fameus broke both bie legs wile ni 
How did Bernard ww write bis play? 686 back at & areas? 816 
‘What eharsater in Tite, Marry Wives of Windsor was probably ‘To Sant netrant was the comers ef Voliaire’s plays largely due? 
Who wes David Garriek val? 33% What great antreas a6 fr Joshua the 
Whe wes ariak «greed roy yt ‘Reynolds pant as the Trage 
ie wate yf Faotery""? 413 What war the name ef Ibew's fist play? 747 
at astor Aret played Shakespeare In the approyriate costume ? it thé the popular ‘owe its existense ? 
Hew did Beaument and Fleteber most? 096 ‘Wine was the first of Vistor Hugo's plays to be ested ? 696 
‘Whee pny dd Voltaire write while mmpraoned m the Bastille? ‘What erent Kagtish aster was made sisal af u tribe of Red Indiana ? 
‘Who introdused matuete performances ? 1085 
Who wrote Venice Preserved? 1741 
Sn wibot Od toe ecigmel gomet of tho Ehssbethan poois ohuelty 
Komable retrieve her father's fortunes ? 800 ‘What setor besame so porlly that he eonid play Faistadl wnthout 
m part ofthe ev Robert Gpaldiag in The Private ing} S00 : 
ib ‘Ereat natress's vane was known ua the * wines of gold "*? 
1d Beaumont and Fleteher writs together? 1001 346) 
Same of Le Beurgomee Gantuhomet 1188 | Who, was the grees of the Cees somis posts? 1734 
English ‘playwngbt was also's aieaman? What great acter urged Henry Irving not fo adopt oo uneertun = 
aronr as the stage’ 
ss great ait 2 749 What dramaisst was the greatest masier af siage-eraft’ m the 19th 
a aE ety is em roel eeanees eae Sa rent qemu tery ES 
«1 Jen Terry 5 
un Hemogr? 1430 ss sane Wht Grurtietmay' be regurde ante opera pret of Sana 
‘feat appear OF hat entr , gnth was of paid that st ‘ eolmpeed the gaisty of 
‘What was Voltasre’s real name ? 1003 
racks « living for the meuntetanks"’? What was Sheridan's greatest play? 1255 
‘What famous actress was also an eccomphabed iter and eealptor ? 
What was the am of answsat Grovk stage-eratt 7 1793 
‘Wheeh of Bernard Bhaw's nye was banned by the 
‘Tres introdues censor ? 667 
‘Wisk Sega womatet wes prevent ot the egemmg of the Suen 
What scter was so pate that be eould ‘ feel e meer anrom 
Whe ty Spain's greatest dramatist ? 1740 
Whoee plays were refered to as ‘the cup ent 
What fons transl was suggested of beunr impbented on the 
Guapowder Plot ? 1423 
re Rat Sierncen sate 0 erie Ins, Beat play 7 $15, 
‘Why Gd asters in the snerent Greek drama heve to use artificval 
‘meeas to make thew vewes * sary"? 1732 
ast Santee te Lenten see heene 6s the Pombo tet 
‘What well-known drametzst dared to alter » anane in ons of 
‘Rickehea's plays ? 1506 
Veans and Of what ‘was H axed‘ Whos bes mame is mentsoned xf 2 
ake eyeing, tbe ar of 7 416 
Whe wrote O 2 1748 
‘What wes Beerbohm "2 reel mame? 573 
What ‘spl.snows Engiah novela enoowaged snd helped Bian 
71740 WAN French ester eouumlesoned Vietor Flogs to wre = play 
‘sreater af modern about Oliver Grearwall > 098 faa baat 
‘What tavern tn Bread ‘Cosapnde, was famous as the resort 
‘What famous trier wanted Bernard Shaw to ‘‘Iorry up” with the Etizabethan wits? 
another novel ? 688 ‘Ja what buwness was Durid Gerriak engaged before be boone a2 
‘What sountry was the at modern comedy ? 1739 ester ? 339 
Un what ply { Bbakeponre id Bewtctia Tren reo neree he wage What landent Kelned Hany Irving to bud un the obarsoiar of 
‘whe wat the suthet of Me out of ize Humour 71431 Whe'wizs toe taree qroct manors of Gren tragedy ? 1723 
Wag pay a eonerelyeonldeed oe Pe master When xd Sw Heary’ ‘and Kilen Terry fst sot together ? 79. 
ws s we What scmplnmest tid Dr Johnson pay te Mrs faddons ? 162 
be goecsed Heine of being 0 “* pateoner of the pute mind”? Wha wrote Sasond car Pomers?, 416 0 Py 
‘Wir ball the famous Ritsabothan plaghouss, the Fortune Thestre? ats Pee TIER nero: 
100) ‘What was Alexander Fope's cpunen of Dur Gernak ? 390 
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THINKERS & REFORMERS 


THE PAST AND PRESENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
The Noble Efforts of Thinkers and Reformers, from Thales to Bergson 


MA. according to the findings of modern 

science, has not long been a thinker. 
For countless centuries he existed in a world 
about which he could not think accurately. 
He thought only about special and urgent 
problems, such aa how to escape from an enemy 
or to protect himeelf from the elements. He 
wondered and wove dreams, and all sorte of 
ideas came into his head, but he did not reflect 
deeply or consistently. 

Even to-day real thought is rare. The 
vast majority of mankind does not think very 
much except about private aims. To think at 
all is difficult. Probably an hour at a stretch 
of sustained thinking is enough to tax the 
powers of the normal individual. Most of 
our thinking, in a generalized sense, has been 
done for us by men of the past who, by 
study and discipline, trained themselves to 
think accurately and to co-ordinate human 
knowledge. 

To these thinkers and reformers of thought 
we owe the intelligible universe. They were 
the first to determine the nature of things. 
So far as the human mind is capable of ing: 
ee teaeh they did i ey Se eearally 

wa of truth- i ey were 
engaged in the of clearing away false 
conceptions about the world and human 
relationships, They did not always agree 
about their conclusions, but disagreement led 
to argument, which still further strengthened 
the reasoning power of man. 


The Development of Language 

The early thinkers “ talked ” their thoughts. 
Language had already reached a high stage 
of cultivation before the peripatetic philoso- 
phers, the wise men who debated in the street 
or in some convenient grove, made their 
appearance. But language had been employed 
hitherto chiefly as a medium for the telling 
of tales and for social intercourse. The poets 
sang of great happenings; orators swayed their 
audiences by eloquent appeals to feeling and 
sentiment. 

But there was little real thought in these 
utterances. They were picturesque rather 
than thoughtful. Homer, in his colossal epic 
of the Trojan wars, gives us magnificent 
pictures of human life, accompanied by the 
expression of noble sentiment and feeling, 
but he does not inquire deeply into the causes 
of thi 


We do not find evidence of real thought 
much before the sixth century 3.0. Of course 


there was a great deal of mental activity 
which expressed itself in the ization of 
peoples, in government, in the establishment 
of cities and trading ta, in art and 
teagae : Mas had id mn which thy noes 

t.. ideas whi ey put into 
operation, very much in the way that a child 
applies its ideas about things. In the early 
civilizations, when populations were limited 
and the problems of existence were few and 
comparatively easy of solution, no great degree 
of thought was necessary in order to ensure 
the smooth working of social life. 

THE RISE OF GREEK CULTURE 

Philosophy came into when the 
multiplication of social life led to more snd 
more complex situations involving a moral 
basis for conduct, and caused men to probe 
deeply into their motives and the causes 
and effects of universal mena. This 
thought and inquiry into the nature of things 

in Greece, From the th century 
3.0. the Grecian people had ily grown to 
minence in the arts of peace and war. 
ey were rapidly becoming the most sig- 
nillcent peols in the world in every depart- 
ment human activity. They had fine 
fleets of ships, excellent arrangements, 
well- cities in which there were schools 
of learning and culture, and systems of govern- 
ment, eir waa highly developed 
and enriched by the work of lyrical and epic 
poets and orators. 

The Greeks were a people divided amongst 
themselves owing to their system of coloniza- 
tion, but in all the more important matters, 
such ag art, literature and philosophy, they 
were united in the common purpose of the 
furtherance of the Greck ideals, To this 
fact we owe the rapid spread of Grecian modes 
of thinking and the solidarity of Greek culture 
as the basis of all future thought and artistic 
endeavour in the world. There sprang into 
being schools of thought which dominated not 
only the nerrow peninsula which juts out into 
the Aigean Sea and its neighbouring islands, 
but every land where men’s minds were 
quickened to the need for inquiry and specula- 
tion about human existence. 

One of the first philosophers to found a 
school of thought was Thales (1580), who waa 
born about the sixth century 3.0. at Miletus, 
in Tonia, which was then the moet flourishing 
of the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor. In many respects the school of Thales 
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may be said to have constituted the first serious 
attempt at philosophical inquiry into the 
nature of things. ‘Thales showed that the 
myths and legends about the origin of life 
with which the Grecian mind was filled were 
poetic interpretations based on imaginative 
and sometimes distorted ideas. He tried to 
find out the natural causes and processes of 
phenomena which had hitherto been accepted 
as due to the actions of the gods. “ Nothing 
comes into being out of nothing,” he said, 
“and nothing passes away into nothing.” 

That was only the starting-point of his 
investigations. He saw that everything that 
existed suffered change, and that there was a 
perpetual flux in all living things. Life was 
“ail in motion, little streams.” Whence began 
this universal movement ? Thales thought 
that all things were originally water, which 
he called the “primary substance.” In this 
respect. he was not very far removed from 
the truth, for it ia now known that organic 
lifo began in the sea. 


Evolution Anticipated 
Anaximander (610-547 8.c.), a pupil of 
Thales, carried this early guess-work an 
finportant stage farther (1515), Disagreeing 
hia master about the primary substance, 
he argued that there must be an inexhaustible 
source from which everything sprang. This 
he called the “Infinite” or “ Boundless.” 
He also asuerted his belief in the origin of 
living from non-living things, and spoke of 
man as “Tike another animal, namely a fish, 
in the beginning“—a queerly suggestive an- 
ticipation of the evolutionary theory. 
Perhaps the most important of Anaxi- 
mander's apeculations was his assertion that 
the carth was convex and round. He con- 
structed a sun-dial and made maps. He also 
advanced the belief that the moon shone by 
means of light derived from the sun. 


The Theory of Numbers 


Another philosopher of the school of Thales 
was Anaximencs (b. 370 2.C.), who believed 
that the air was the primary element. A 
different school sprang into being with the 
advent of Pythagoras (d. 500 3.c.), a native 
of Samos, whore cosmological theory waa 
Be on numbers (1568). The views of the 

ins were somewhat eclectic, and 
ine ne not seem to have affected the main 
stream of human thought very much, except 
in so far aa the relation of the scales of music 
were determined by means of the numerical 
principles laid down by their founder. 
Pythagoras did valuable work as a mathe- 
matician and astronomer, but his theories 


Pioneers of Thought 


about the cosmoa in general were rather 
of the kind that we should nowadays call 
= .’ He believed, for example, m the 
transmigration of souls. 

An Early Master of Thought 

A greater pioneer of the thought which has 
revealed the essential facts of existence was 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (6. 500 3.c.). Many of 
the wise sayings of this sage and scientist 
have passed into the literature of immortal 
truths: ‘‘Man’s character is his fate”; “Man 
is kindled and put out like a light in night- 
time”; “ You cannot step twice into the same 
river, for fresh waters are ever flowing in 
upon you.” 

Heraclitus belonged to the Eleatic school, 
so called from the city in southern Italy 
where a Greek colony had settled and produced 
its group of philosophers, including Xeno- 
phanes (570-480 3.0.) and Empedocles (490- 
430 B.c.). The latter (1586) in his “ Poem on 
Nature” first classified the elements, or “the 
four roots of things” into Fire, Air, Earth and 
Water. But Heraclitus was the master thinker 
of the Eleatic school. He believed in an all. 
pervading law of flux, all things chan, con! 
tinually, fed by an “ ever-living fire.” is 
inexhaustible and the law of nature is per- 
petual re-birth. The gist of his philosophy is 
contained in his famous analogy of the candie- 
Some which “ apper a fe remain the same and 
yet 6 substance of it is continu: changing: 
It is always passing away in sae ite 
place is always being taken by frech matter 
the fuel that feeds it.” 


Following a Dangerous Quest 

Bold speculations such as these naturally 
aroused antagonism, and the early thinkers 
travelled 8 path that was dangerous as well 
as lonely. The reans were suspected 
of political intrigue and their place of meeting 
was burned to the ground by the angry populace. 
Anaxagoras (500 1-428 u.c.) (1515), perhaps 
the most profound of the early Greek thinkers, 
was tried on a charge of blasphemy, and 
would have been put to death but for the 
intervention of Pericles (1565), the wise and 
generous although unpopular ruler of Athens 
at the time. 

Anaxagoras was a shrewd scientific observer, 
centuries before his time in some of his specu- 
lations. He anticipated the modern atomic 
theory, dividing ali substances into units or 
“atoms.” He _ See poiong 
is & portion of in ev 
and that things are variously mixed in infinite 
numbers of seeds, each after its kind.” But 
he was not content merely to guess at the 
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trath. He sought an answer to the question 
as to the prime cause of the phenomena which 
he understood so accurately. He stated his 
answer in the form of the doctrine of 
universal mind, or, as he called it, “ Nous,” 
which “knows and arranges all things that 
ought to be, that were, that are and will be.” 
In other words, he was the first, among the 
Greeks at least, to postulate a Supreme Being. 
Yet he was regarded as an atheist. and it was 
for this doctrine that he was i and 
bsg from Athens “as a destroyer of the 


Supported by Faith 

‘When we consider that these early thinkers 
had nothing beyond their eyes and wits to 
aid them in their researches, it is nothing short 
of marvellous that they should have discovered 
so much. The modern scientist, working in 
his well-equipped laboratory, with instruments 
around him with which to test the veracity of 
each tentative inquiry, has the inostimable 
advantage of actual proof to reward his pains. 
These pioneers had only faith to support them 
in their task of unravelling the mysteries of 


nature. 

‘What they established in particular was the 
method of inquiry, without which no amount 
of up-to-date scientific apparatus would be 
of any avail whatever. applies equally 
to thought about human conduct. More im- 
portant than knowledge about the universe 
in which we live is guidance as to how we shall 
lead our lives. As the Greeks developed their 
civilization this need for moral instruction 
became more and more urgent. They wanted 
to know how to order their conduct so 2s to 
avoid the suffering and confusion which in- 
evitably arose from haphezard, thoughtless 
habits of life. 


The ‘' Voices” of Socrates 

There thus arose a group of philosophers 
whose main concem was with problems of 
human conduct. The chief of these great moral 
teachers was Socrates (469-399 3.0.), who 
stands out among his associates not only 
as a fearless and independent thinker, but on 
account of the striking peculiarities of his 
teaching methods. Socrates (501) was the 
son of a sculptor, and in his early life studied 
sculpture. He received 5 good education, 
served with considerable valour in the Athenian 
wars toward the end of the reign of Pericles, 
and took some part in political life. But he 
decided when he was still a youth that he 
had 4 mission to perform. He heard “ voices” 
which warned him against evil and instructed 
him in wisdom. He saw signs and omens. 
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His true life-work, he decided. lay not in art, 
literature, war, or politics, but in education. - 

When he felt that he had sufficiently 
disciplined himself, Socrates began to talk 
and argue with people whom he met in the 
Athenian streets. He did not set up as a moral 
instructor, and many of the people whom he 
engaged in discussion, craftsmen at their work, 
or young gentlemen of leisure taking the air, 
had no suspicion at all that they were being 
talked to for their own good. This was due 
to the singular method Socrates employed 
in order to achieve his purpose. He always 
pretended that he knew nothing at all, and 
was rather in need of enlightenment than 
capable of giving it. “I am completely in 
the dark about this matter,” he would say, 
in effect: “what are your opinions?” The 
individual in question would then proceed to 
state his views, only to find himself tripped 
up at every step and finally shown to be utterly 
in the wrong by a master of argument. 


Truth by Argument 

The advantages of this method, which 
came to be called the “ Socratic irony,” were 
tremendous, Socrates knew that most people 
are only too ready to think that they know 
the truth, and he realized that to get them to 
state their error and then disprove it was 
much more effective than to make dogmatic 
assertions. Socrates, in fact, had no definite 
philosophy. His genius lay in his power of 
inductive reasoning. He aimed at arriving 
as nesr as possible to the truth by means 
of argument. ‘What is justice? What is 
piety #” he would ask; and after his listeners 
had given their definitions he helped them 
to form better ones. He believed that men 
behave wrongly simply through ignorance. 

The Greeka misunderstood Socrates, and he 
died a willing martyr to the cause of truth 
and intellectual freedom. The charges against 
him were that he had defied the gods and 
corrupted the youth of Athens. There was 
no real justification for either of them, but 
Socrates accepted the proofs of his guilt. 
When the tribunal offered him a loophole of 
escape, he refused to take advantage of it 
because he believed that a man who infringed 
the laws, however much he might criticize 
them, ought to suffer the penalty. 
Plato's Idealism 

After the condemnation and deeth of So- 
erates his disciples fled from Athens. Among 
them was a young man of aristocratic birth 


named Plato (427-345 8.c.). To him Socrates 
was “the best man known to us, and the 
wisest and best in the world.” Plato became a 
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t, philosopher himself, wider in his survey 
& human thought and more deeply inspired 
than Socrates ; but the influence of the master 
remained with him all his life and coloured 
his latest ag well as his earliest writings. 
Soorates wrote nothing. It was Plato (501) 
who gave the thought of Socrates to future 
ages by embodying it in the literary form of 
the dialogue, which enabled him to carry on 
the tradition of the “question and answer” 
style of intellectual inquiry. In the earlier 
dialogues the thought is entirely that of 
Socrates, but gradually the serene spirit of 
Plato emerges, and, while still employing the 
Socratic method, soars into higher spheres of 
pure speculation. 

Plato’s philosophy was based on his theory 
of Ideas. Believing that mon were constantly 
deluded by the evidence of the senses, he 
urged thom to concentrate their minds upon 
abstract ideas, such as courage, piety, beauty, 
eto. Ho taught that the only true life was 
that of thought. All elne was illusion. 

Of course, there were inconsistencies in 
his philosophy, and nobody realized this more 
than Plato himself. He was always groping 
after new truths and trying to link his ideal 
world to the one of everyday existence. In 
his most famous work, “The Republic,” he 
drew an allegorical picture of an idea) state 
in which all things work together for good. 

Perhaps Plato was not so practical « teacher 
as the wiso and learned Socrates, whose 
wisdom was rooted in mother-earth, but 
he cultivated an entirely new hemisphere of 
the intellect. Platonism runs like a delicate 
silver thread through the story of thought, 
and it will always be associated with the 
Philosophy of idealism. 


The School of Aristotle 


Plato had established an academy at 
Athens, and hither, attracted by tho new 
doctrines, had come a medical student named 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) (1516) from Stagi 
in Macedonia. He learncd all that he could 
from Plato, but after the latter's death he 
founded an academy of his own. He was 
more thoroughgoing and comprehensive in 
hia researches than any of the preceding 
philosophers. He acnt out students to observe 
the facts of nature. He laboured in every 
department of human thought and activity. 
All that was vague and shadowy in the Grecian 
mind he made clear and concise. He established 
the laws of logic and the principles of ethics. 
He defined Srey and poetry. ee he did 
not agree wit to’s mystical 
he retained the better vert of it aa ene 
it to the affairs of practical, everyday life. 


Aristotle’s Lost Works 


Science Based on Aristotle’s Framework 

Dante (448) called Aristotle “master of 
them that know.” To-day we have few 
definitions of the fundamentals of existence 


is founded upon the broad framework which 
he built. He died at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-two, leaving behind him but a 
part of the great all-embracing work which he 

. But these fragmenta contain the germ 
of the whole scheme of existence aa Aristotle 
saw it. Unfortunately they were lost to Athens 
for nearly two hundred years, owing to the 
mistaken zeal of a disciple who carried them to 
Asia Minor and hid them. 

Some of Aristotle’s pupils tried to carry on 
his research work = the Lyceum, but they 
lacked the genius and informing spirit of the 
master, and the result of ther labours wae 

encyclopedic rather than comprehensive. Thus 
the influence of Aristotle was not felt in Greece 
immediately after his death; and the cir- 
culation of spurious copies of his works did 
much harm to his reputation. Only very 
gradually was the real work of Aristotle it 
to light and tranamitted to the ages. 


Conflicting Views 


Meanwhile other ophers gained the 
ears of the pect gens Ln ams iourus 
(340-270 B.c.) taught that "the attainment of 
happiness, so long as it is compatible with 
virtue and wisdom, is the true aim of life (1586), 
Men should neither yield themselves bestially 
to material pleasures nor despise them, but 
take them in the sweep of a life informed by 
noble pi . In contrast to this view of 
life, the Stoic schoo! of philosophers, founded 
by Zeno of Citium (342 1-270 ? B.c.) (1592) 
and re-formulated by Chrysippus (280-207 3.0. 
urged indifference to pleasure or pain and 
cultivation of the virtues for their own sake. 
Stoicism, however, did not take deep root in 
the Grecian mind; its real triumphs came 
when the Romans developed it as a practical 
Philosophy which suited their genius for law 
and order. 


The Sophists 

Bide by side with the great schools of thought 
in Greece there existed a claas of educationista 
called the Sophists. Chief among them were 
(480%-411 B.c.) (1568) and Gorgias 
(5th century 8.c.). They were men of culture and 
breeding who devoted themselves to the teach- 
ing of the intellectual and social arts. They 
were philosophers to a certain degree, but 
they generally lacked profundity. The fact 
that they accepted payment for their lectures 
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earned them the uneuviable reputation of 
trifling with the deeper truths for the sake af 


gain. To this day “sophistry” is a synom 
for fallacious or shallow argument. ™ 


BUDDHA AND CONFUCIUS 


While thought was developing thus far in 
the little corner of the world which belonged 
to the Greeks, two great pioneers, one of 
religion and the other of philosophy, were 
exercising wide sway over the minds of the 
Asiatic peoples. In Indie, Gautama Buddha 
founded the religious doctrine of renunciation 
of selfish desires; and Confucius, in China, 
taught ¢ the Philosophy of of self-control. 

” is an Indian word meaning 
# aun vee asiien of wisdom,” and it was 
applied to Gautama by his disciples, who 
believed that he was a special person chosen 
by the gods to instruct them. He was high- 
born and wealthy. As a young man he lived 
a life of easeful content, happily wedded to his 
cousin, and with no more concern in his life 
than to rule » small district in the Himalayas, 

As he grew older, however, trouble came to 
Gautama from certain inward questionings. 
He began to ask himself what good there was 
in an existence so smooth and tranquil. He 
saw that others were suffering and he sought 
the reason. He conversed with wise men who 
told him of a higher state of existence which 
could only be reached by fasting and volunt 
self-denial, After the birth of his first child, 
Gautama suddenly decided to break all human 
ties and wander alone in search of this strange 
adventure of the soul. 


A Philosophy of the Soul 

At first Gautama was misled by the doc- 
trines of the “wise” old men. He fasted to 
the point of death, and then new light dawned 
upon him, He realized that the salvation of 
the soul |, mot upon playing tricks 
with the body, but upon the exercise of vi 
thought. From that moment Gautama con- 
ceived human existence in sane outlines. In 
common with all the great philosophers he 
observed the vanity of men’s pursuits, and 
he taught that the only true happiness comes 
from complete renunciation of selfish desires. 
‘The attainment of this state of spiritual exalta- 
tion he called “ Nirvana.” 

The religion which Buddha founded was 
something quite new in the world. It was 
the first recognition of the inner life of man. 
The Greek philosophers were mainly concerned 
with external and the things of the 
mind; but Buddhism, like Christianity, was a 
Philosophy of the individual soul. It differed 

also from the Hebrew religion, which was 
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based upon the idea of justice and centred 
Spon ie conception. of s jenlors } Deity Who 
would lead His chosen people to triumph. 


The Golden Rule of Coniucius 
Buddhism spread rapidly throughout the 
Asiatic countries, displacing other religions all 
more or leas arising from the belief in some 
supreme authority. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Chinese, the deity was regarded as a 
supreme ruler, the chief prince of the land, 
who ordained the wisest laws and customs of 
the country. In this respect Confucius (551- 
479 n.c.) stood in relation to the Chinese 
people almost as a god, although Confucianism 
never became a religion. 
Like Gautama Buddha, Confucius (1529) 
was an aristocrat by birth. After some early 
‘ings he devoted his life to the education 
of the Chinese people. As a public official he 
proved himself a wise administrator and in- 
troduced many reforms. He believed in self- 
discipline and the cultivation of good manners. 
There is nothing mystical about the philosophy 
of Confucius. It deals with practical wisdom, 
with knowledge and sound principles of living. 
Perhaps the best known of the many, wise 
sayings of Confucius is his Golden Rule, “ What, 
you do not like when done to yourself, do not 
do to others.” Confucius died » disappointed 
eT enh. co cant ott hi alloc 
and enough to carry out his jophy 
of pL steicereehe his writings profoundly 
influenced Chinese thought. 

During the brief interval between the 
breaking up of Greek civilization and the rise 
of Christianity a Roman thinker and poet, 
Luoretius (98°55 B.C.), who derived his in- 
spiration from Epicurus (1756), wrote a long 
poem entitled “De Rerum Natura,” in which he 
expounded philosophical and scientific theories 
of a striking character. Lucretius (1554) haa 
been called the pioneer anthropologist. His 
great aim was to rid men’s minds of super- 
natural fears and beliefa, and to establish in 
their place scicntific truths. He was one of 
the first to consider the race of mankind from 
its beginning, and to observe some sort of 
connected evolutionary process in all living 
organisms. 

CHRISTIANITY 

The rapid spread of Christianity had a two- 
fold effect upon the development of thought. 
For a time it arrested scientific speculation, but 
it gave an enormous impetus to the growth of 
spiritual consciousness. Like the religion of 
Buddha, it turned men’s minds inward instead 
of outward. The external world became of 
secondary importance in men’s minds. Jesus, 
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the Founder of Christianity, taught the supreme 
doctrine that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
ae aus is not the place to retell the 
at ristianity, but the position ite 
Fousder ase refortner of men’s minds and 
hearts is paramount. Jesus showed the power 
of love, without which all the knowledge and 
wisdom acournulated by the Greek sages would 
pare: heen of little avail in the history of the 
world, 


‘When Aristotle was Forgotten 


For twelve hundred years after the death 
of Jesus, the Church which His disciples 
established dominated human intelligence. It 
had no serious rival in the Western world, but 
an the Kast an Arabian teacher, Mohammed 
(571-632), developed a prophetic creed, based 
on the brotherhood of man, which Jed to the 
establishment of the Gospel of Islam and the 
religion of Mohammedaniam (837). During this 
time the old culture waa completely forgotten. 
Nobody read Aristotle or quoted the wise 
sayings of Socrates. Priests or monks preserved 
manuscript» in Greek or Latin, but they re- 

garded ‘them ax curiosities of a bygone age. 
All wie philosophies had gone into the melting- 
pot, and the best in them had re-emerged in 
Chrintiumity., The pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake waa regarded as heretical. 


Faith versus Knowledge 


But there came a time when many wise 
men saw that there waa no real incompatibility 
between acceptance of the Christian faith and 
the cultivation of a spirit of independent 
inquiry. Indeed, as carly as A.D. 303-430, 
Augustine (1517), one of the great Fathers of 
the Church, attempted to restore the works 
of Aristotle and reconcile them with Chris- 
tian teaching. He could not, however, accept 
Aristotle’s shrewd guesses at the origin of life. 
He made some quaint concessions, such as that 
“‘oertain very small animals may not have 
been created on the fifth and sixth days, but 
may have originated later from putrefying 
matter.” The origin of man as a species 
seemed to him a heathenish conception. 


Revival of Learning 

It was not until nine hundred years later 
that a certain Thomas Aquinas (1227-74) of 
Naples, noted as a theologian and schoolman, 
advanced the view that there could be two 
‘sources of knowledge—revelation and reason. 
The former is derived from divine inspiration ; 
find out by his independent effort, Aquinas 
find out by his i lent efforts. juinas 
(1518) wrote several books in which he tried to 
show how man could be at once religious and 


‘Thought in the Middle Ages 
So ees a 
Jater on, and did much to bring about a revival 
of independent thought. 
Other scholars and promoters of thou 

the early Middle Ages were Duns us 
(1265-1308), known as “the subtle penis # 
on account of his subtle reasoning 
Raymond Lully (1234-1315), Spanish Violdier, 

her and chemist; and Albertus Magnus 
(1193-1280), who was one of the first medi#val 
philosophers to accept the idea of a sphericat 
world (1514). 


Bacon’s Fight for Freedom of Thought 
The greatest and most daring thinker of 
the Middle Ages was the English Franciscan 
friar, Roger Bacon (1214-92), Just aa Aristotle 
was the parent of the original scientific impulse, 
ro Bacon (417) fathered the revival of it and 
prepared men’s minds for the truth. His 
difficulties were immense, He had to overcome 
the prejudice of the Church against “ alchemy ” 
and natural science. He was regarted as a 
heretic because he attempted to explain the 
cause of the rainbow. His ex} ments in 
mathematics, in astrology, optics, 
aroused the suspicion that he dabbled in the 
black arts. Although his life was blameless 
and he was in many respects an orthodox 
churchman, he was detained in prison for ten 
years and forbidden to continue his researches. 
‘The value of Bacon’s contribution to human 
thought lies not so much in his work as a 
‘ical scientist, although he is said to have 
@ share in the invention of the telescope, 
asin ‘the example he get to the scientific thought 
of his age. He was no advocate of dry-as-dust 
learning. He regarded with diafavour the pedan- 
tic study of classical literature which was taking 
place during his time. He saw that there wag 
‘a great danger in the study of the Greek and 
Latin masterpieces, many of which were badly 
translated. Men’s minds were liable to become 
cramped by the acceptance of dogma and 
authority. What Bacon wanted to bring about 
was a revival of independent thought. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


He could not succeed altogether, because 
the times were not ripe. During the centuries 
that followed, human thought was a curious 
mixture of religious dogma ound scholasticism. 
The Renaissance, starting in Italy, spread 
rapidly throughout Europe, and laced & 
got mrival of intellectual and artistic activity. 

of thought still hung fire. Literature, 
drama and poetry flourished, but the minds of 
the great poets, dramatists and essayists were 
stili bound, on the one band by classicism and 
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on the other by theological dogma. Even 
Shakespeare (820), great: and free spirit as he 
‘was, did not think so clearly and fearlessly as 
Roger Bacon. Passion and imagination were 
the dominant qualities of the former's genius. 
It was an age of great scholars and educa- 
tional reformers. In Italy, Marsilio Ficino 
(1483-99) and Joannes Argyropoulos (1416-86) 
sand Poliziano (1454-94) translated and inter- 
preted the Greek authors (1567). The fruita 
of their labours were enjoyed in 
through the scholarship of William Grocyn 
(1446-1519), Thomas Linacre (1460~1524) (1558), 
and John Colet (1467 ?-1319), who founded 
St. Paul’s Grammar School (1529), 


Development of the Renaissance 


The renaissance in culture owed much to 
the great patrons of learning. Pope Nicholas V 
(2398-1465) (1561) employed thousands of 
copyists upon the task of transcribing the 
claasics, Cosimo de Medici (1389-1464) (1557), 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92) (1557) and 
Giovanni di Medici (1475-1521), by lending the 
support of their power and wealth, aided the 
growth of learning and stimulated invention 
and enterprise. 


Translators of the Bible 


‘The next great movement in thought 
originated in Germany, and it was directed 
towards the reformation of the Church. The 
Italian prophet and martyr Girolamo Savon- 
arola (1452-98) had declaimed against the 
corruption of the priests and created a new 
spiritual consciousness in the people (1572). 
Earlier still, John Huss (1373 }~-1415) (1546) 
and John Wycliff (1320 ?-84) (1591) promoted 
independence of religious thought, the former 
by boldly challenging dogma, the latter by his 

ish version of the Bible. The labours of 
these and other scholars the way for 
Erasmus (1466-1536) and Martin Luther (1483~ 
1546), who together brought about a Ll 
revolution in religious thought in 
‘Erasmus (1586) boldly claimed the Bible for 
the people : 

a wish that even the weakest woman should read 

ld read the Epistles of St. Paul; 

Sn vin tat they wee sonata into al langage, 
that they might be reed and understood, not only 

end Irishmen, but also by Turka and Saracens, 

Tiong. that the husbandman should sing portions of 
them to 
traveller 


iti 


himself as he follows the plough, that the 
yveller should beguile with their stores the tedium 
‘his journey. 
Other translators of the Bible at this time 
wore William Tyndale (1492-1536) (1508), Miles 
Coverdale (1488-1569) (1509), and Gregory Mar- 
tin (1540-82) (1508); nor must the labours 
of that great pioneer the Venerable Bede 
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(b. 672) (1508) be omitted. This popularization 
of the Bible was entirely now, and the Church 
was opposed to it on the ground that the people, 
being ignorant, were incapable of interpreting 

its doctrines correctly. Erasmus, on the other 
hand, was convinced that the Bible was an 
education in itself. He submitted, however, to 
Papal authority, and it was left to Martin 
Luther (1554) to bring about the final breach 
with the established Church. 


Reforming the Church 

Luther advanced the doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by faith.” His great life-work was to 
bring the Church closer to the people. He 
argued for a reasonable religion. After the 
famous quarrel with the Pope over the question 
of the abuse of indulgences he suffered im- 
prisonment, during which he translated the 
New Testament into German. Upon his release 
he founded the movement known as the 
Lutheran Reformation. This had political 
implications which were far-reaching, and the 
study of which belongs more properly to history. 
But it was mainly a movement towards free- 
dom of individual thought. Other men followed 
closely in Luther’s footsteps: in Switzerland 
Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) (1592), in France 
Jean Calvin (1509-64) (1525), in Scotland John 
Knox (1605-72) (1550), all struck firm blows 
for liberty of conscience. 


The Critical Spirit 

In_ the secular field thought was also 
broadening out, and men of varied minds were 
grappling with human problems. A spirit of 
bold criticism was abroad, Sir Thomas More 
(1478-1535) wrote his “Utopia,” an essay in 

ilosophical idealism containing much practical 
wisdom (1559), and Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
restated the purposes of scientific inquiry in a 
fable, ‘“ The New Atlantis,” which described an 
ideal college “dedicated to the study of the 
works and creatures of God” (1411). Like hia 
great namesake, Francis Bacon urged upon 
mankind the necessity for acquiring the habit 
of grasping facts. 
Working New Systems 

During the whole of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the world was 
full of thinking men who were trying to find 
how the human mind worked and what were 
the best systeme of government and social 
order. The Italian Niccolo Machiavelli (1469- 
1527) wrote on the principles of political 
soience (1554); while in Bohemia, John Amos 
Komenski (1592-1671), usually known as 
Comenius, carried the work of Bacon in 
philosophical realism a stage farther. Rabelais 
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(1588) end Montaigne (1559) satirized education 
and probed into the psychology of human 
motives. 


“1 Think, therefore I am” 

René Descartes (1506-1650), the French 
champion of Reason, founded the principle of 

“Cartesianism,” which was intended to help 
men towards some degree of certainty in their 
thoughts and speculations. “I think, therefore 
I am,” said Descartes (1532). He taught that 
whenover an idea enters into the head of an 
individual and is quite clear and distinct, that 
idea is real. Obviously, if we are to progress 
with our thinking, we must satisfy ourselves 
not only that each step is logical, but that the 
ideas involved are real and not mere figments 
of the imagination. Cartesianism led to the 
* Age of Reason,” when men trusted implicitly 
to the absolute rightness of reason as apart 
from inspiration or revelation. 


Spinoza’s Pantheistic Philosophy 

One of the disciples of Descartes, a sickly 

oung man of Dutch origin, who earned a 
Ivelinood hy polishing Jenses for optical 
instruments, cartied this certainty in human 
conjecture to its extreme limits. Benedict 
Spinoza (1632-77) was called the ‘“ God-in- 
toxicated ” on account of his fervent and un- 
shakable belicf in | Creator of the Universe 
(1576). Yet his God was eo different from the 
God. of the religionista that the latter described 
him as an atheist. To Spinoza the whole 
tiving umverse was abundant evidence of the 
existence of a God. He saw, in the meanest 
ax well ae in the greatest of creatures, and in 
the least significant growth, manifestations of 
the Divine will, Spinoza had few adherents 
in his lifetime, but his pantheistic philosophy 
profoundiy influenced the poctry of Guethe 
(198, 61) and, later, the English Lake poets. 

From time to time human thought hardens 
and becomes inflexible, like the arteries of an 
old man, Ideas become fixed and convention 
rules the world. Then some vigorous spirit 
arises strong enough to break the bonds of 
custom. About the end of the seventeenth 
century the world of thought was ripe for some 
eataclysmal upheaval. Once more the minds 
of men were enslaved by empty forme of thought 
and outworn systems. 


THE AGE OF REASON 
The Age of Reason was at hand, and there 
arose in the person of Francois Marie Arouet 
Voltaire (1604-1778) (1003) 8 genius who 
profoundly disturbed men’s minds and mocked 
at their complacent philosophies. In the 
bitter satires of this great writer we must read 


Fighting for Liberty 


not despair of human nature, but disgust with 
cophemspormry Tie. Voltaire believed in truth 

and goodness, but, seeing around him much 
evil and many lies, he described what he saw 
in the hope that the impression left on men’s 
minds would stir them to revulsion. 


obliged to flee from France. As a young man 
he spent some time in England, which he always 

as the home of liberty, and where he 
Jearned much from that great pioneer of tolera- 
tion, John Locke (1632-1704), whose doctrine 
was based on the aphorism that ‘“‘ Everyone 
may use & perfect uncontrollable liberty, 
provided always that it be all done sincerely 
and out of conscience to God ” (1553). 


A Champion of the People 

If Voltaire heralded the revolution in French 
systems of thought, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-78) helped to bring about the Revolution 
in deed by his bold championship of the common 
people (1571), As a man Rousseau was weak 
and contemptible; as a philoso he aly 
bold, erratio, strikingly original and occasional: 

found. He ed for a “nesta 

im alt human institutions, vigoro 
defended the rights of the people against 
unfair Jaws. Rousseau, however, was a man 
of feeling rather than of thought. He possessed 
an incomparable style of writing which enabled 
him to express the most outrageous paradoxes 
with perfect clarity. Much of the reasoning 
in his great asi “The Social Contract,” 
is unreliable, but it had the effect of swaying 
men’s minds and deeply influencing their 
actions, 


Freedom of Thought in Religion 

About this time the crust of human thought 
was breaking up all over Europe. New reli- 
gious phases and new philosophies made their 
appearance. George Fox (1624-90), the son 
of an English weaver, founded the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, the essence of whose 
faith was that true religion needs no church 
and no ritual beyond the mutual exchange of 
inward faith. Fox (388) travelled widely, 
spreading his gospel of the “light within,” ang, 
although he passed most of his life in prison, 
® martyr to intolerance, bis adherents were 
many and remain to this day a power in the 
land. Another great religious thinker, John 
Wesley (1703-91), founded and 

 Methodiem,” based on simple faith in the 
Message of Jesus Christ (163). 
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From a London pulpit, during the 
Fert of the eighteenth century, — 

‘keley (eesti) thundered. 
materialism of the age (1520). A meta 
as well as a » be advanced a 
that matter no Teal existence. For this 
contention he was ridiculed by Dr. Johnson, 
who, a atone with his foot, observed, 
“I refute it thus.” In spite of a perhaps un- 
necessary subtlety, the hishop’s sermons were 
animated by a sincere idealism and a fervent 
appeal to his crowded and fashionable con. 
gregation to care more for the things of the 
spirit than those of the hody. 


The Ideal of Social Service 


Another philosopher who sought an escape 
at once from the harshness of creeds and the 
vagueness of the mystics was Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857), whose “religion of humanity” 
was founded | upon the recognition af “ positive ” 
facts. ly a student of mathematics, 
Comte (1529) was expelled from the French 
Polytechnic for his share in a students’ rising. 
When he was twenty-six he had already thought 
out the main teneta of his philosophy. “ Posi- 
tivism ” was accepted as a rational religion 
by many leading men of science, and still 
has its adherents. Its fundamental principle 
ig that the ends of religion are best achieved 
by service to mankind. 

From the thought of these pioneers sprang 
the ideas which are now so closely interwoven 
into our own that it is difficult to separate 
them, Thus, Comte was the first to apply 
the term “‘sociology”” to that study of social 
science which, almost unheard-of in his day, 
is now part of the concern of every thinking 
and educated person. 


Two Kinds of Knowledge 


In_the eighteenth century Germany pro- 
duced a group of philosophers who 
influenced modern thought. Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) established a new mode of critical 
inquiry into the nature of things, based upon 
the two kinds of knowledge possible to man- 
kind, namely that derived from perception of 
the external world and that evolved from the 
intellect. He contended that the “ego” is 
able to acquire knowledge independently of 
experience, but that, on the other hand, the 
knowledge we derive from the senses is un- 
trustworthy. Thus, the mind is never quite 
able to gracp “the thing in iteelf.” In order 
to reconcile these different sources of knowledge 
Kant (1257) found it necessary to posit an 
“imperative instinct for good” in man which 
guides him towards moral truth, and 
him to acts of reasonable self-denial. 


early 
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Eighteenth-Century Idealism * 

Kant’s philosophy prepared the way for the 
idealism which characterized ei ighteenth-century 
thought. It was further developed by Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), who combined the 
metaphysical ingenuity of his master with 
deep religious feeling. To Fichte age the 
Creator of the universe filled the gap in 
the Kantian philosophy, and he claimal. "hat 
the purposes of the Supreme Being tran- 
scended our human conception. We must 
regard ourselves as humble manifestations of 
the Divine will, growing according to the 
instincts im) ted within us, 

Another philosopher, Georg Fried- 
rich Hegel (1770-1831), cleared up @ good 
deal of the metaphysical muddle of this 
period (1544). He boldly asserted that mind 
and matter are one and the same thing. In 
contredistinction to the belief of Fichte, he 
claimed that “man’s thought is the existence" 
of God,” and that human reason is capable of 
ordering human affairs for the best. 


Unifying Thought and Reform 

The idealism of the teenth-century 
philosophers produced its rich fruit in the social 
and humanitarian activities of the ninctcenth 
and twentieth centuries. Once more, after a 
Jong period of doubt and confusion, men were 
beginning to regard the story. of mankind 26 

@ process of gradual “becoming.” Scientific 
activity was quickened, and the social fabric 
underwent drastic changes. It became noceasary 
for mankind to think harder than ever in order 
to adjust means to ends, even to make existence 
supportable. 

Next to the men who thought out the 
fundamentals of religion and morality were 
those who established enlightened principles of 

itics, education and social order. Hugo 
Grotius (1683-1645), a Dutch jurist, had founded 
international Jaw towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1542). In England, Sir 
Samuel Romilly (1757-1818) succeeded in abol- 
ishing capital ishment except in cases of 
murder (1570), and Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), seeking the ideal of “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,” founded English 
philosophical radicalism (1520). Robert Owen 
(1771-1858) successfully opposed the child- 
labour which had been the worst blot on 

ish industry for so many yeara (1563), 
and William Wilberforce (1759-1833) nobly 
devoted his life to the abolition of slavery 
(685). Pioneers of education during the peri 
of idealism were Joseph Lancaster fn Aaash, 
who first conceived the idea of r educa-~ 
tion in England (1551), and George Birkbeck 
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(1776-1841), who ized training centres 
for working men (1621). 

The German August Froehel (1782-1852) 
perceived that education was really one con- 
tinuous process, commencing from infancy 
(1588). His theories displaced the old system 
of rough-and-ready tuition. Benjamin Nicholas 
Appert (1797-1847) successfully pleaded for 
the education of French conscripts and convicts. 
John Henry Pestalozzi (1746-1827) founded the 
first industrial school in Switzerland (1565). 


indisputable Facts 

Many other pioneers Jaboured in different 
fields, translating the thought of the master 
minds into action. Yct the story of thinking 
mankind is still in its carly chapters. Humanity 
has slowly acquired a stovk of ideas and a 
variety of points of view. Nome of the ideas 
have not survived the test of experience, and 
the points of view are often difficult to reconcile. 
But as the human race becomes steadily more 
conscioux of its powers a clearer and more 
unified purpose emerges, 

Scientific knowledge largely aided this 
movenient towards a more generalized certainty 
about human affairs. The discovery of many 
indisputable facta limited the “ field ” of argu- 
ment and at the same time widened the sphere 
of speculation. Few people nowadays diapute 
the findings of the scientifically tramed mind 
about the nature of the world we live in. What 
pus uzzied Heraclitus of Ephesus and Roger 

on is now, to all intents and purposes, 
affirmed fact. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
About the middle of the nincteenth century 
two great scientists, Charles Darwin (489) and 
Alfred Russel Wallace (489), jointly discovered 
certain facts about the origin of species which 
finally confirmed the rumours of an “ evolu- 
tionary” process in all creation which had 
echoed down the ages from the earliest days 
of thought. Anaximander, it will be remem- 
bered had intuitions about evolutionary pro- 
cesses, and so had Lucretius (1754, 1757). 
Darwin and Wallace were primarily 
blogs: concerned with the demonstration 
their theories. But the idea of evolution 
ke applied to human affairs strongly im 
iteelf upon the minds of the keenest 
of the nineteenth century. Thomas any 
Huxley (1825-95), versatile in research and 







profoundly sceptical of all speculation that 
‘could not be ‘ht within the pale of ecience, 
took up the ls on behalf of Darwin, 


whose “ Origin of Species” aroused a storm 
of controveray which its author was too timid 
to combat, 


Applying Evolution 


The New Trend of Thought 
Huxley (1178) set in action the whole 
trend of modern evolutionary thought, ‘“‘ All 
ilosophical and theological specula- 
tions,” he declared, “ will have to accommodate 
themselves to the doctrine of evolution.” In 
his own books and lectures he applied relentless 
reasoning to a wide range of subjects. He was 
critical, rather than constructive, in his thought. 
While the evolutionary theory rapidly 
gained ground it did not necessarily obliterate 
other schoois of thought. Rationalism during 
the nineteenth century found its greatest 
t in John Stuart Mill (1806-73), who 
developed the utilitarian philosophy of Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) (1520) to what may be 
described as its breaking-point, for Mill (1087) 
was actually less convinced of the sovereignty 
of reason than he admitted in his books. But 
Mill was a sound thinker, and his “ Principles 
of Political Economy” is still a standard 

work upon this subject. 


Evolution as a Philosophy 

With the application of evolutionary doc- 
trine to social existence, a tesk which was 
first undertaken by Herbert Spencer (1820- 
1903), began the chapter in the story of human 
thought which most interests us to-day, for 
it is the one in which we are participating. 

Herbert Spencer (1578) belonged to a family 
long noted for in: an emery of mind. He was 
very sickly in health, and it took him thirty-six 
years, frequently interrupted breakdowns 
of an overtaxed brain, to complete his great 
work, “‘A System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 
He saw evolution everywhere, as a universal 
process, & law ordering all life from the simplest 
organism to the most complex individual, from 
the most primitive civilization to the moat 
advanced. This principle he had intuitively 
epodasiing. tery, eal Us wan mace 
epoc! eory, and it was cer 
who persuaded the great biologist to alter the 
phrase “natural sek ” into “ survival of 
the fittest,” s more exact expression of the 
idea that lies behind the conception of evolu. 
tion. hist Spear qeoennol to iced to 
support er to ident 
biological with social evolution : “i 

‘The development of society, as well as the develop- 
ment of man and the development of life generally, 
may be described as a to individuate—to 
become @ thing. And, rightly interpreted, the manifold 
forma of progress going on eround us are uniformly 
significant of this tendency. 


Existence, in the Spencerian philosophy, is 
conceived as animated by one process, the 
production of an individual who adapta himself 
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to his environment and to survive. 
‘The means which the human individual adopts 
in order to bring this about involves the various 
problems of religion, law and morals. Al 
these, and their corollaries, Spencer considers 
ina ‘relationship which naturally arises from 
his central, consistent cotinaption of nature 
and history as a single process. This was the 
great reform which Spencer brought about 
in human thought; and although a good deal 
of his philosophy has since become discredited, 
ita main thesis was undoubtedly the most 
important contribution to modern thought. 


The Modern Progressive Movement 

Evolution dominated the thought of tho 
nineteenth century; it is as evident in the 
imaginative social idealism of Edward Bellamy 
(1853-98), the American reformer, as in the 
more practical application, of it to the sphere 
of morals e: in Henry peummonds 
(1851-97) “Natural Law in the Spirit 
World” (1583). Jt inspired all ie of 
reformations in existing social institutions and 
the growth of others. Once men had clearly 
grasped the significance of this gencral pro- 
gressive movement in all living organisms, 

ey saw that there was no limit to the pro- 

of man. Reform and thought are now 

Fased together in ono urge towards the perfec- 
tion of human institutions, Something more 
than “ humanitarianism ” inspires the curing 
of obvious social ills; a universal purpose 
animates all efforts to improve the physical 
and spiritual conditions of mankind. 


“ Creative Evolution” 

This revolutionary movement, which simed 
at building up new customs as it broke down 
old ones, found its expression in the work 
of Ferdinand Lassaile (1826-64), who, during 
an all too short lifetime terminated by an 
unlucky romance resulting in a duel, founded 
German social democracy (1551); in the pro- 
phecies of Karl Marx (1818-83) regarding the 
emancipation of the working classes (1558) ; 
in the brilliant psychological researches of 
Henri Bergson (b. 1859), whose philosophy = 

“creative evolution” revealed the soul 
moan as a conscious evolutionary agent 1520) 

It does not follow, however, that because 
evolution has become so clearly established a 
principle in human thought, all modern 
thinkers and reformers are conscious evolu- 
tionists, nor even that the latter accept the 
evolutionary mode of inquiry. What we have 
come to achieve ga a race of thinking individuals 
is & conception of & process of growth and 
development so vast that there is room in it 
for the free-play of every kind of activity. 


THINKERS & REFORMERS 


In the nineteenth century there stood out 
certain reformers whose message and life-work, 
would have remained the same had no theory 
of evolution been formulated, John Ruskin 
(2819-1900) advanced a new philosophy of 
the arta of painting and architecture, instilling 
into his readers a sense of the beautiful and an 
awareness of the value of esthetic appreciation 
as a refining inflaence. Ruskin’s lectures on 
political econcmy and social reform were 
informed by a truly progressive and Christian 
spirit (1341). 

This same zeal for the improvement of 
economic and social conditions inspired Gi 
Jacob Holyoake (1817-1906) to found the 
co-operative movement in trade (1546), and 
Ebenezer Howard (b. 1851) to institute garden 
cities so that people might escape from the 
slums of crowded areas and enjoy the benefita of 
clean air and wholesome surroundings (1425). 


The Campaign against Ignorance 

The latest as well as the carliest reformers 
are concerned with the task of clearing up the 
muddle and confusion brought about through 
Jack of thought. Ignorance, which Socrates 
condermned as the chief vice of mankind, led 
to the evil social conditions which aroused 
William Booth (1829-1912) to found the Sal. 
vation Army for the redemption of the thousands 
of wastrels and unfortunates who nightly 
haunted the London atreets in the early 
eighties of the last century (247). 

Another great figure in the religious world 
at this period was John Clifford (1836-1923), 
a Baptist minister of extraordinary energy 
and intelligence, who devoted a long lifetime 
to the amelioration of social conditions and 
saps unwearyingly for liberty of conscience 

1). 


Tolstoy’s High Ideals 

In Russia, Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), a 
creator of literary masterpieces that rank with 
those of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, 
taught a religion based on literal interpretation 
of the Sane Biblical doctrines, and 
attem, to practise what he preached by 
leading the life of a aimple peasant. "Tolstoy (St), 
who was a great altruist rather than a reformer, 
set up an ideal of living beyond the attain- 
ment of normal humanity. His writings exerted 
@ powerful influence upon European thought, 
and although Tolstoy the philosopher was less 
effective than Tolstoy the dreamer, there will 
always be an me. of Tolstoyism in all 
idealistic thoug] 

Something eth of the thinker and the 
reformer is in every scientist and inventor. 
But the great men mentioned in this section 
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stand by themselves sa pioneers of the broad 
movements which led to the growth of all 
and every kind of human enterprise. Without 
Aristotle or Roger Bacon no practical advances 
coukl have been made in the aciences. Socrates 
and Plato blazed a trai] which led to the more 
enlightened and better-substantiated thought 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer. 


Our Common Heritage 


This thought is our common heritage. The 
man in the street has a share in it, and so has 
the school child. Education brings knowledge 


Chronology 


the best that has been th t in all 
within the grasp of all. But that know- 
and that thought, however elaborated 
extended, sprang from the singie-minded 
forts of the great and lonely spirits who had 
interest to serve save the good of mankind, 
felt within them an imperative need 
create order out of chaos, to convert folly 
into wisdom and ignorance into knowledge. 
But for them we should still be stumbling 
over problems which we now take in an easy 
stride. They saved us from thought and at 
the same time taught us how to think. 


aie 


Hui 


CHRONOLOGY OF THINKERS AND REFORMERS 


EARLY THINKERS 




















Name | Place Date Contribution 
| B.C. 
Tuaues te ee ee | Miletus (Ionia) 600 Founded first school of phical 
‘Greece inguiry into the nature of things; 
believed water to be the “ primary 
substance.” 

AvaxmaNDED we se Greece 570 Thought all things sprang from an 
“Infinite” or ‘ Boundless,” and be- 
lieved in s round earth. 

AWAXIMENES .. o es Greece 600 Believed “primary substance” to be air. 

Pyrmaqoras .. «ee Samos 500 Mathematician and astronomer, Formu- 
lated theory of numbers, leading to 
discovery of musical lays, 

Xevornanzs ++ ee | Colophon 300 Founder of the Eleatic School; meta- 
physical theories. 

Haracutvs ., ~ Ephesus 500 Master-thinker of the Eleatic School ; 
thought life a process of continual 
change, fed by an “ ever-living fire.” 

Ewexpocirs .. ee Agrigentum 450 Divided the elements into “ Fire,” 

(Seily) “ Air,” “ Earth,” and “ Water.” 

ANAXAGORAS .. we Clazomense 450 Anticipated atomic theory ; i 

(Greece) in @ universal mind, or “nous.” 
‘Democarros Abdera, 460 Developed atomic theory. 
(Greece) 

Socrates: oo Athens ad 300 Established the “ * question and answer 
system of philosophical inquiry. 

Taro 7 . Athens 427-45 Disciple of Socrates, whose wisdom he 
embodied in The Dislogues; formn- 
lated theory of ideas, 

ARISTOTLE . = . Stageire ‘334-322 Master thinker of the ancient world; 

(Macedonia) satin laws of science, art, and 

Ericvnva 4, Samoa 300 Plenty of pleasure compatible with 

Zsno .. ” . Citiam 300 } stole "pebool : indifference to pleasure 

CRRYSIFFUB) .. os oo Greece 280-207 or pain, 

Eucu te eee Greece ‘Srd century Master of exact reasoning. 

Proragonas .. ee Greeve 5th century’ Sophine: men of culture who taught 

Gorous te ee Greece 5th century. 

Locarms 4. Rome Ist century Re “Satiropologit observed “evo- 
Tationary ” processes. 

Conrccius =o. —~ oe China 551479 Beformer of manners and morals. 

Lao Tse 6. ewe China 6th century and mystic; preached virtues of 


humility and returning good for evil. 
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Chronology of Thinkers and Reformers (conid.) 
: FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS 








Jxsvus CanistT “ Judea 1st century ap. | Founder of Christianity. 
Monamuxp ., ae Mecca ‘Ith century a.p. | Founder of Mohammedanism, or the 
Faith of Ialam. 
THINKERS AND REFORMERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
2D. 
AUGUSTINE .. . ve Rome 3B Early Father of the Church. Attempted 
to restore the works of Aristotle. 
Tee Vexmmantz Broz England 672-735 Translated the Gospel of St. John. 
ALount - on England 735-804 Founded university education. 
‘Tuomas Aquinas Naples 1227-1274 Attempted to reconcile religion and 
philosophy. 
Dons Scorvs ae England 1265-1308 “The Subtle Doctor”—ingenious theo 
logical argument. 
gy |Avszervs Maorvs Cologne d. 1280 Theologian and student of Aristotle, 
First mediseval philosopher to acoopt 
a idea of @ sphorical world. 
Raymonn Lowy aed Spain 1234-1315 Great scholar and theological dinlectician, 
Rogzr Bacox - ee 12142-92 Greatest independent thinker of the 
Middle Ages—founder of modorn spirit 
of scientific inquiry. 
Joms Wycierz on oy England 1320 1-84 Balons reformer—promoted first Eng- 
version of the Bible. 
Jom Huss .. .. ..| Bohemia 1973-1415 Religious reformer and spiritual teacher 


suffered martyrdom for his resistance 
to dogms, 





THINKERS AND REFORMERS OF THE REFORMATIO) 
i 


Cosmo px’ MEDIcr .. 
‘Lorenzo THE MAGNIFICENT 
Giovanni De’ Mxpict 
Marsruio Ficrxo 

PourmsaN . “ 
Jaxon Wi ‘DIPFELING oo 


‘Tromas LovacRE .. 
Wituran Grocys 
Joux CoLet 
Grmowano SavoxanoLa 











1467-1519 





1478-1535 
1561-1626 


1489-1527 
1592-1671 


1548-1600 
1596-2650 
1632-77 
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|peateoe of learning and enterprise. 

} Restored Platonic philosophy. 

Educational reformer. (“Tho School- 
master of Germany.") 


} Educational reformers. 


| Founded St. Paul’e Grammar School 
Prophet and martyr. 

Inspired Reformation of the Church, 
Carned out Reformation of the Church. 


| translators of the Bible. 


| 
Disciple of Luther. 

Theologian of the reformed religion. 

Leader of the Protestant movement in 
Scotland. 

Utopian idealist—author of “‘ Utopia.” 

Leader of the renaissance in learning 
and ‘hought. 

Founder of political science. 

Educational reformer —- introduced 
Nature Study. 

Scientific freethinker. 

Champion of reason. 

Pantheiatio philosopber. 
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Chronology of Thinkers and Reformers (contd.) 
THINKERS AND REFORMERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

















‘Name Place | Date Contribution 
Jonn Locke .. fafa ‘nig England 1632-1704 Pioneer of toleration. 
Faangots Mane Anovsr France 1694-1778 Reloener of thought and champion of 
(Vourarn:) 

Jean Jacques Rovssmau .. France 1712-78 advenecd “seturn to Nature” philosophy, 
and championed rights of the people. 

Gworaz Fox .. ..  ..! England 1624-90 Founded Society of Friends, or 

uakers. 

dJoun WESLEY a England 1703-91 Founded Methodiam. 

Hiqnor Beekrixy . England 1685-1753 Anti-meterialistic philosopher, 

Avausra Comrs =... | England 1798-1857 Founder of Positivism — religion of 
social service. 

Fremacn Avacat Froper. Germany 1782-1852 Educational reformer. 

laman' Kist or . Germany 1724-1804 Established new critical inquiry into 
the nature of things, 

Sonaxn Gorrie Ficare .. Germany 1762-1814 Idealist philosopher, 

Geono Funvecn Heart .. | Germany 1770-1831 Evolutionist philosopher. 

BunJaMin Nicolas Arrert. . France 1797-1847 Established education for conscripts and 
convicts. 

Anprew BEL . «1 Eneland 733-1832, Founded day schools. 

Geonae Binxneex Enuland 1776-1841 Inspirer of popular education. 

Sim NamueL osutty +. | England 1757-1818 Abolished capital punishment except in 
cases of murder, 

JERRMY Bontnam ne England 1748-1832 Founded English shilosop! hic radicalism, 

Ronznr Owns tees | England 1771-1858 Opposed child labour in factortes. 

Winisam Witnerroxce - England 1759-1833 Introduced anti-slavery legislation. 

Joseri LANcwTerR .. England 1778-1838 Pioneer of popular education. 

JouaNn Hurwnicn Pesrarouat | Switzerland 1746-1827 Pioneer of industrial schools. 
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‘Tuomas Hexry Huxusy .. England 1825-05 Tnspirer of modern evolutionary philo- 
sophy. 

Joun Sruant Miu... England 1806-73 Eateblished principles of political eco- 
nomy. 

Loup SHarrespcry ., - England 1801-85 Reformer of child-life. 

Herperr SPENCER .. . England 1820-1903 Master-mind of modern evolutionary 
philosophy. 

Evwarp Beitamy oe America 1853-98 Socia! idealiat. 

Fervinanp LassaLcr o Germany 1825-04 Founder of German social democracy. 

Kart Marx .. ++ | . Germany 1818-83 Founder of International Working Men's 
Association, and prophet of social 
revolution, 

Jonn Resure England 1819-1900 Critic of the arts and social reformer. 

Georax Jacos Hotyours on England 1817-1906 Founded Co-operative movement in 
trade. 

Enexrzern Howsgp . England &. 1850 Pioneer of Garden City movement. 

Leo Torstoy Russia 1828-1910 Great altruist and reformer. 

Josera Mazzint Italy 1805-72 Political idealist. 

Jouy CuirrorD England 1836-1923 Religious reformer. 

Henet Beroson France b. 1859 Psychologist—“ Creative Evolution.” 

Se Rowiaxn Hire England 1795-1879 Reformer of postal service. 

yen Boors oo oo ay 1829-1912 Founder of Salvation Army. 

jony Barour os oe 1 

rowan Gonmax << | Koginnd | Igotcey |} Brought about repeal of Cora Laws 

Evie Merouxrmorr .. oe Russia 1845-1916 Discovered means of prolonging life. 

Stpyzy Wena o - England B, 1859 Founded London School of Economics 

Sm Anraur Pransox oo England 1866-1922 Founded institution for training blinded 
soldiers, 








4% 1879 Formulated theory of relativity. 
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